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The Dead IDaster 



Ui(s 01 tht dcaib of RidMrd maiifleM 



By Tom Sigismtind StriUing 



Ulail Ibe master. He is dead. 
SiDiftly bad) Ms spirit fled; 
mourn blm stately* mourn l)im greatly — 
He 1$ princeliest of tl)e dead* 



Let Tragic IDuse and IDirtl) Protean* 
Raise a grand and mournful paean ; 
Tbeir creator and translatcr* 
He batb floipn for endless aeon. 



And* ye realms iDbicb noip be doipers* 
Ye iDbo took bim in bis pounrs* 
Set stages vaster for tbe master— 
He batb groipn too great for ours. 
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Painting by M. L. McComb 

"When Sally sat down to her sewing a little later her thoughts were very far removed from 
her work, and she was more troubled than she cared to show." 

The Night Riders {See page k1) 
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THE PARSON PL AYS PkO^ 



V^ 



By Berenice Fearn Young 




UT Betsy," said her 
mother, ''Robert Ef- 
fingham is a worthy 
young man and of a 
most estimable family, 
which hath ever num- 
bered men of distinc- 
tion amongst its sons," 
Betsy said nothing. 
She calmly broke four 
eggs for her cup cake, 
separating the yellows irom the whites 
with careful precision. 

"They have a fair property here in 
the Colonies," continued Madame 
Handsford, "and in England a coun- 
try house and a town house, and are 
high in favor at court." 

"As for land, property and the like, 
we lack nothing, mother, here at home. 
The care of a country house and a 
town house is irksome, and the 
sparking of them who are hangers-on 
at court wearies me — their words are 
scarce seemly to a country-bred maid 
— and moreover I like not the climate 
of England. Further, it ill beseemeth 
my father's daughter to find comforta- 
ble the affections of a nephew of Lord 
Howard Effingham, whose name and 
memory are bywords the length and 
breadth of the Middle Plantations." 
Her mother sighed. True, she had 
been the wife and was now the not 
unresigned widow of the "rebel and 
martyr," Handsford, and she had ever 
borne herself as beseemed his consort. 
Yet often his stem simplicity had been 



distasteful to her. She longed for 
the flesh pots of Egypt and fondly re- 
membered the gay doings at court 
when she was for one short year the 
lady-in-waiting on the wife of James 
the Second, where her martial and se- 
vere-eyed lover had found her and 
carried her away with him to his 
Majesty's dominion of Virginia, now 
twenty-five long years gone. 

Mistress Handsford's sigh had but 
little effect on Betsy, who serenely beat 
the batter for her cake and as serenely 
set it to bake in the big oven and be- 
took herself to the long front porch, 
whence could be plainly seen the roof 
of William and Mary College, presid- 
ed over by Parson Camm. This gen- 
tleman, aljjeitl^^^ had been denominat- 
ed by her ^father once a? ao/^ab^ipina- 
ble Tory," waf}Y?t -thought by her fath- 
er's daughter' to pi^f'pi Jt, most com- 
manding eye, anil -V mQ§{. engaging 
demeanor" foe ^a'" p^r^onl %and college 
president. She wa's'deelply concerned 
that John Camm should have been so 
bitter against her father's old friend, 
Patrick Henry, and deplored the an- 
gry words between them, but for all 
that she admired the parson for stick- 
ing to his rights as he saw them, and 
she defied all the Plantations to pro- 
duce another such a pair of flashing 
gray eyes or such shoulders or so full 
and firm a mouth, so stately a walk or 
so musical a voice in reading a pas- 
sage in Scripture! Here it was Bet- 
sy's time to sigh, and she did so soft- 
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ly, for his voice out of the pulpit she 
but seldom heard. He cared little for 
the blandishments of women, being a 
scholar and ever with a book in his 
hand. Of late she had conversed with 
him at some length twice. Once be- 
ing fallen somewhat behind the oth- 
ers on coming from church, he had 
overtaken her, and he had ridden with 
her even to her gate, where he had ais- 
mounted and led her horse to the 
horse block and assisted her to alight, 
and after had refused most graciously 
her mother's invitation to dinner. The 
next time, which was but a few days 
later, she had chanced to be gathering 
lavender blossoms for certain house- 
hold purposes as he came by her gar- 
den on his morning walk. She had 
found his speech pleasant, and he had 
adced for a sprig of lavender, saying 
that its odor was extraordinarily 
grateful to him, making him think of 
his mother in England, who it seemed 
preferred it to all other sweet-smell- 
ing shrubs or garden flowers. Her- 
self also, she had said, and he had 
smiled upon her, a wondrous winning 
smile for so grave a mouth, the 
prettier, she thought, in that it 
was so fleeting, like a sudden 
slant of sun across a leafy place. 
She sighed again, more softly 
still, and stepped quickly back into 
the kitchen, warned by the warm, fra- 
grant smell that she had best look in 
her .oveu. /'J^pbert EflRngham," she 
thoughts as she opo^d iJis oven door 
just*a*trackJ6st Ker c^e "fall," and 
so her mdr'silng** \W)iW.be for naught, 
"Robert Efrnghaih is forever laugh- 
ing at iiidti^ing, Sfiil'^ ipysterer be- 
side ! H^ Hith h© Vwt, «o' parts. Could 
he make a speech? Never. Could 
he hold out stoutly against Patrick 
Henry himself in an argument ? Could 
he fight a lawsuit with courage and 
accept defeat with calm and dignity? 
Not he. All he knows is tavern quip 
and jest, and how to troll a foolish 
song, and how to make a maid's cheek 
blush, and what dog to take a-hunting. 
His temper is too quick, his air too 
haughty to them who brook it, he is 
too high handed and too light headed ! 
The best thing about him one can say 



is that Parson Camm hath a liking 
for him." 

With this she drew her cake from 
the oven and with her face flushed by 
the. heat of the fire, returned to the 
porch and her reveries while shred- 
ding the spikes of lavender into a 
snowy cloth laid across her lap, get- 
ting-them ready to be later sewed into 
small bags and thereafter placed be- 
tween the folds of household linen 
and napery. Presently her mother 
came out with her sewing, and there 
they were joined later by Mistress 
Culpepper, who came riding a-horse- 
back to spend the morning, and who, 
abrim with gossip, could scarce di- 
vest herself of riding gloves and hat 
ere she began a moving tale. 

"What do you Siink, Mistress 
Handsford, and you too, Betsy, of this 
latest prank of Robert Effingham — 
the roystering blade?" 

"I protest I know not what it is, 
but like enough 'tis harmless. Mistress 
Culpepper," answered Betsy's mother, 
mildly. Betsy said nothing. 

"Were you not at church, then, last 
Sabbath day? Strange, I did not miss 
you from the congregation." 

"I had a slight quinsy on Sunday, 
and Betsy stayed at home to bear me 
company." 

"So? And you have not heard of 
it?" She drew her chair nearer. 
"Why, the Middle Plantation is ring- 
ing with it, and good cause ! I won- 
der the news hath been so long reach- 
ing you. 'Tis the most amazing bad 
behavior ever done by any gentleman 
in Virginia ! Not that we are any of 
us surprised ; for right well you know, 
Elizabeth Handsford, that this young 
Effingham is a sparkish, slashing 
blade, and that his manners smack too 
much of court and camp to please our 
quiet, gentle folk. You, who served 
at court yourself, and w^ere used to 
free ways belike in your youth, may 
overlook his eye-making, his leg- 
showing, his unseemly love-making to 
this maid and that, and his ruffling it 
among all the damsels as if he were 
our gracious Majesty himself! I, for 
one, have found him intolerable, and 
like his haughty ways, which make 
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him the picture of his hateful uncle, 
as little as I do his ill-timed jests and 
bold eyes." 

"Have done with rating him, Ann 
Culpepper," interrupted Mistress 
Handsford, somewhat sharply. "We 
all know you were bred in the Colo- 
nies and unused to the custom of 
town-bred gentlefolk, and it may be 
having seen less of the manner of gen- 
tlemen than most, having married 
young and your good husband averse 
to any but a quiet life. Your friends, 
all, are willing to overlook your lack 
of knowledge of the world, knowing 
how small hath been your opportuni- 
ty. But come! To the point, to the 
point in this matter ! How hath young 
Effingham offended? What grave in- 
decorum hath he committed now? 
Poor lad, he is like to receive scant 
consideration here in the Colonies 
where most of us have forgot the fash- 
ion — and some of us have never seen 
it!" 

Betsy smiled at her mother's little 
spurt of temper and quickly curbed 
the smile. She was not only a dutiful 
daughter, but had an uncommon sense 
of humor, although in demeanor and 
look she strongly resembled her grave 
and handsome father, who had suf- 
fered himself to be called a rebel and 
had gloried in being called a martyr. 
While Betsy trod serenely and calmly 
through life, its big things and its 
small, she loved her spicy mother and 
rather enjoyed the latter's tart tongue 
and temper, though many a time she 
had fronted both down with her quiet 
eyes. 

"You have much courage if you es- 
pouse the cause of Robert Effing- 
ham in this last mad caper," continued 
Mistress Culpepper, meek, but nettled. 
"This transcends all. You must know, 
of course, as all do, that he hath be- 
haved with rudeness to good old Wid- 
ow Blair, whose husband was the first 
president of our wx^rthy and praise- 
deserving .college of William and 
Mary, in which this Plantation hath 
great pride. Her husband's office and 
him should be respecket in her as any 
will grant. Young Effingham hath 
sent her many messages this past week 



in regard to the pew in church where- 
in she hath sate these thirty years. 
It hath pleased our young sir to sit 
in that pew, and he hath tried it on 
various occasions, for he hath declared 
it openly at the tavern, where you can- 
not deny he often drinks too much, 
that in that particular pew he can best 
see both Betsy here and Parson Camm 
also, for whoin he professes a most 
uncommon attachment. For my part, 
I take it ill that a sober man holding 
in godliness the office and position 
which Parson Camm doth should be 
agreeable, to a friendship which does 
him so little credit." 

Betsy's color, which had heightened 
somewhat at the allusion to herself 
in Widow Culpepper's story, deepened 
further, and her eyes flashed at this 
criticism of John Camm, but the head 
of her father's child restrained the 
tongue of her mother's daughter, and 
she said or showed nothing unbecom- 
ing a maid in the presence of her el- 
ders. 

"But to get at the matter and have 
done with it, for I take much longer 
in the telling than it took in the hap- 
pening, since it was over and done 
between a look and a breath, to the 
consternation of us all assembled for 
worship ! 'Twas like this. Last Sun- 
day all in good time in came poor 
Widow Blair into the church, walking 
in her usijal mournful manner. As 
you know, she is a small female and 
mightily sad. Each Sabbath day she 
sits dolefully and fixes her counte- 
nance as though she were carved in 
stone and weeping in an urn upon 
a tomb. She is a widow indeed. It 
hath developed that she came rather 
before her regular time to service, for 
I am told by one who knows that she 
had got word from Robe;* Fffingham 
not to sit in that pew as he had a mind 
to occupy it alone, declaring her snif- 
fling and .moaning discomposed him 
so as to prevent him praying — the 
godless youth! Mistress Blair is a 
very determined female, for all her 
smallness. Being of the weaker sex, 
she yet hath the male will, and tfiey do 
say that in the lifetime of her departed 
spouse she — ^but at any rate she was 
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indisposed to give up her pew to Rob- 
ert Effingham or any other, and had 
sent him word flatly that she would 
not yield to him. She came in a new 
fringed black paduasoy but late pur- 
chased from London, knelt, seate<l 
herself and, as is her custom, unfolded 
her handkerchief, holding it ready. 
She weeps without fail at the appear- 
ance of Parson Camm, in whom she 
sees a most touching likeness to Doc- 
tor Blair. Of a truth, I see not the 
resembling, for Doctor Blair was 
small of stature, and hath, or had in 
life, a most disconcerting wart on his 
nose and a most discomfortable man- 
ner of swallowing between each word 
with a face which ever put me in mind 
of a small boy taking a pill and liking 
it not. And we all know that Parson 
Camm hath a majestic demeanor be- 
fitting him and comfortinfy to sit un- 
der. Widows do have strange vaga- 
ries about their departed lords. Now, 
strange as it may seem, I — but that 
also is a digression. As I say, the 
time drew near for Parson Camm to 
make his appearance, and we sat ex- 
pectant in godliness and quiet, when 
in ruffled this Effingham sprig with 
hair much curled, in a new plum-col- 
ored suit, with pink facings of silk, 
and a vastly cock-of-the-walk manner. 
He walked down the aisle as if he 
trod a minuet, and on reaching the 
pew where sat Mistress Blair* (her 
back being turned somewhat to him), 
he halted, elevated his eyebrows and 
then his eyes took on a most unbecom- 
ing merriment (I sit, as you kno\v\ 
just opposite Widow Blair), and be- 
fore one could say 'lx>rd ha' mercy!' 
he stepped into the widow's pew, 
leaned over, caught her in his anus, 
lifted her high in air and sat ber 
plump down in the pew behind — and 
this in the presence of both minister 
and congregation! This I think go- 
ing too far! This I call too profane 
and scandalous an action. Poor Mis- 
tress Blair, what she thought I can- 
not vouch, but her look was amazing. 
We all, you may well believe it, sat 
up and for a space looked at each oth- 
er and then at the parson. The in- 
stant was fraught with pain to all but 



young Effingham, whose countenance 
put me in mind of the line in the hymn 
which saith, 'Every prospect pleases.' 
Parson Camm bore himself admirably, 
all must unite in declaring, and said 
very solemn : 'Let us pray.' Whereat, 
who should bow the head devoutlier 
than any but that profane young man ! 
At the end of the prayer his amen 
and the sniffle of Widow Blair sound- 
ed at one and the same moment. Of 
a truth it passes belief. I do not wx)n- 
der that you look agape as I tell it. 
It doth transcend all that ever I have 
heard for sacrilege and blasphemy!" 

Madame Handsford was fain to 
confess that there could be no defense 
for such an act on the part of her fa- 
vorite, and to agree that his conduct 
should not be overlooked or condoned. 

After some further gossip the Wid- 
ow Culpepper departed, and Betsy, 
her domestic duties accomplished, 
seated herself in the summer house 
to read for an hour before dinner in 
a small volume of Ben Jonson, w"hich 
she had found among her father's 
books. 



On this same morning closeted with 
Parson Camm sat "the slashing blade" 
and oflfender, the ruffling upsetter of 
service and uplifter of widows. They 
had talked over the scandalous beha- 
vior of Effingham. The young fellow 
had listened with becoming humility 
and every appearance of regret and 
remorse to the severe rebuke of the 
parson. Yet his eyes were suspicious- 
ly merry as he put out his hand to 
John Camm after an hour of lecture 
and reproof. 

"l^pon my life, John. I did 
not know that I was going to 
do it until it was done. The woman 
hath a parlous sniffle, and is as much 
given to balking as her roan mule. 
She thought by reason of her sex to 
out-general me. I had given her fair 
warning that I needed just that pew, 
could praise my Maker and my Mak- 
er's handiwork in no other position. 
For there best can I see you, John, 
and there best can I glorify God by 
looking on the face of the fairest maid 
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in the three Plantations. Forgive me 
and forget it. I have come to you on 
weightier matter than lifting a pUny, 
obstinate female from one seat to an- 
other. Doubtless it fluttered the lady. 
It hath been long since she felt a man's 
arm clasp her. Let it go, John; for- 
g:et it. Thou hast ever befriended me 
since I was a small lad at school back 
across the water." And he would lis- 
ten no longer to John's displeasure 
and rebuke. He swept it aside, say- 
ing: 

"Be done, John; be done, be 
done! Tis past. Such a caper shall 
not hap again. I am concluded to set- 
tle down, build a house after the fash- 
ion of the Manor House back home, 
forswear the tavern and live honest. 
I am in love, John Camm. I am in 
love, man — think of thjit!" Here the 
young scamp had the grace to bow his 
head and add: "She is too good for 
me, but if a man got his deserts we 
would none of us wive! Unless," he 
continued, as an afterthought, "it 
were you. And, man or parson, there 
be too few of your pattern to wed all 
the women. I am in love, in love, 
John. Like enough you know her. 
She sits under yon in church each Sab- 
bath. You were a man of ice not to 
know her, and she a maid to make ice 
stream like a river! Will she have 
me, think you? Speak up, John." 

"Your behavior," said Parson 
Camm, "hath scarce been such as to 
commend you to modest women. P>ut 
women are creatures of the whilk but 
little can be prognosticated, and al- 
though I have but scant time to think 
on them, and have given no thought 
to their habit in love-making and mat- 
ing, yet I am prone to consider that 
they mate as they talk, with small in- 
sight and no reason." 

All at once the mien, eyes and 
conversation cff Betsy Handsford 
were as if present. He some- 
what hastily rose from his seat at 
the table and walked to the window 
and back. He seemed to see her in 
the garden gathering lavender, and 
had an unexplainable remembrance of 
the sweetness of her grave eyes and 
gentle voice. Also, he had a discon- 



certing recollection of a lock of bright 
brown hair blown by the wind across 
her face. He recalled to mind every 
word that she had uttered, shy, yet 
with a perfect calm. She had spoken 
of a certain matter in connection with 
William and Mary College, and he 
remembered that she had taken the 
same view of it as he had when think- 
ing it over in his study. Then she had 
spoken of certain church matters also 
in Capable and quiet fashion. Further 
than this, she had talked a word of 
her garden and her pleasure in it, and 
of the lavender whose odor was grate- 
ful to him. After a little speech of 
John Milton, between the leaves of 
whose "Paradise Lost" his finger was 
as he walked (John Milton, a very prig 
and a dunderhead in things political 
and temporal, yet for all that a godly 
man and no mean poet), they had part- 
ed. Strange he remembered every word 
she had spoken, most unusual! And 
that only the second time he had seen 
her to have speech of any length with 
her in her presence alone. Of the 
first time he recollected the very spot 
on the road where his horse had over- 
taken hers, the glow in her cheeks, 
her well-poised seat in the saddle, her 
— . He rose again, seated himself 
anew, and said quidcly : 

"And who is this incomparable she, 
Robert? Who is this damsel that 
hath set thee wool-gathering on the 
subject of houses built and midnight 
carousing forsaken, and court and 
camp distasteful?" 

"Who but Betsy Handsford, John? 
And well I know that I have little to 
commend me to her liking, and that 
little I have placed in jeopardy. Much 
I fear me she will not listen to my 
further wooing, taking me so smally 
in earnest, in that she knows that I 
have kissed this hand and that, and 
lips where I could, but I vow I will 
rove no more. I am mad for Betsy 
Handsford, and I must have her. 
What I would ask of thee is this — 
do you seek her for me. Speak to her 
grave and convincing as thou well 
knowest how. Get her ear — thou 
canst. Make her sure of my unchang- 
ing devotion. Open up to her the 
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thought that her affections will be my 
safeguard, and her union with me 
my salvation; her love for me will 
make a man of me." 

"Robert, Robert, lad, it is not the 
love of woman which will make of 
thee a man; it is only within thyself 
that such power can arise. But of a 
truth thou speakest as a man in ear- 
nest, and canst do thy own wooing. 
Such words as have this moment fell 
from thee betokened eloquent enough 
matter for convincement of any wom- 
an ; of most, at least." He added the 
last part of his statement in spite of 
himself, and then he argued further 
on the matter, and wx)uld have done 
so at great length. But no, young Ef- 
fingham would not hear to anything 
but that John should go to the lady 
and plead the younger man's cause. 
Finally the parson consented, but he 
had unaccountable little heart in the 
matter. It was no unusual custom in 
those times for a friend to be the go- 
between in affairs of marriage, and al- 
liances were arranged no less among 
the gentry than. with crowned heads, 
the high contracting parties seemingly 
quite satisfied with this disposal of 
their fortunes by an intermediary — 
a sort of God-of-the-machine, cut and 
dried affair that more than one woman 
has in her heart rebelled at and some 
with their tongue, and that however 
complaisant the man in the case has 
shown himself, we may be sure had 
his "fling" for such complaisance 
either before or after marriage and 
many a time both. 

Long that night did Parson Camm 
sit up over college matters, and an un- 
quiet and restless mind did he bring 
to his duties. Late in the watches of 
the night his candles burned. He fin- 
gered over and over written instruc- 
tions to be handed the housekeeper of 
"William and Mary" regarding a 
young Indian brave, son of the 
"Queen of Pamunkey," who had been 
sent to college with a boy to wait upon 
him, and likewise two chiefs' sons, 
"handsomely cloathed after the Indian 
fashion." These instructions having 
been written out in his bold, flowing 
hand, he pushed the paper aside. Pres- 



ently he took a fresh pen and fresh 
paper and commenced to set down 
certain scriptural quotations anent 
matrimony, which he intended to use 
in speech with Betsy Handsford on 
the following day, if granted an in- 
terview" in his friend's behalf. It was 
not the custom in those times for pro- 
fessors in colleges to marry, though 
not then forbid, as it was for a 
period in the life of William and 
Mary College; and John Camm had 
never thought of it before ; why should 
he now? Impatiently he thrust aside 
his scriptural gleanings, took another 
piece of paper and set himself sternly 
to writing other needful instructions 
to the housekeeper, nimibering each 
one. 

1. Concern not yourself with any of the 
Boys only when you have a Complaint 
against any of Them, and then sec that 
you make it to his or their proper Master. 

2. That there be always both fresh and 
salt Meat for Dinner: and twice in the 
Week, as well as Sunday in particular, 
that tiiere be either Puddings or Pies be- 
side; 

3. That the Sodety not only allow you, 
but desire you to get a Cook, and further- 
more that the Boys' Suppers be not as 
usual made up of different Scraps, but 
that there be set at eurh Table the same 
Sort; that cold fresh Meat be often hashed 
for them; 

4. That you yourself see their Victuals 
before it be carried to them when they arc 
sick. 

5. That they be given Medicine regu- 
larly. 

6. That a proper Stocking Mender be 
procured to live in or near the College, as 
both Masters and Boys do bitterly com- 
plain of losing their Stockings. 

7. Furthermore we particularly request 
it of you to visit less in the Town and 
Country that your Affairs at the College 
may not suffer. Stay at Home diligently 
that Complaints against you may be les- 
sened. 

These instructions being completed, 
he wrote out orders to be posted for 
the benefit of the young men of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, thus: 

I. yt no scholar belonging to any school 
in ye College, of wt Age, Rank or Quality, 
soever, do keep any race Horse at ye Col- 
lege, in ye Town, or anywhere in ye Neigh- 
borhood of ye same & yt they be not con- 
cerned anyway in making races, or in 
backing or abetting, those made by others 
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& yt all race Horses kept in ye Neigh- 
borhood of ye College & belonging to any 
of ye Scholars be immediately dispatched 
& sent off, & never again brought back un- 
der Pain of ye severest Punishement: 

2. yt no Student shall take part in Cock- 
Fighting, nor frequent ye Ordinaries, nor 
bette, nor play at Dice, nor Billiards, nor 
bring Cards or Dice to ye College : 

3. yt severe Penaltie and Pain of Pun- 
ishement will be put upon any Student 
who may presume to go out of ye Bounds 
of ye College, particularly towards ye Mill 
Pond, without express Permission, & ye 
Mill Pond be at ale time sedulously 
shunned : 

4. to ye Ende yt no Person may pre- 
tend Ignorance of ye foregoing Regula- 
tions it is ordered yt a clear and Legible 
Copy of ym be posted up in everie School 
of ye College.' 

All these instructions being writ 
and neatly placed in a pile for distri- 
bution on the morrow, John arose and 
walked slowly to the casement, flung 
it wide, and looked out across the 
fields and wondered if she were asleep, 
blushed at the thought, put it away 
from him, and went strangely moved 
to bed where he dreamed she came to 
meet him across the moonlighted fields 
with an apron full of lavender b*o-!- 
soms. 

As early as was seemly on the fol- 
lowing morning he mounted his horse 
to ride over to the house of Madame 
Handsford. He dressed himself very 
carefully, fine ruffled shirt of cambric, 
and his best in the way of buckles at 
knee and shoe. For surely it befitted 
a man bent on such an errand to be 
fittingly garbed. 

His dream of last night had fled 
from him. He was thinking only 
of Robert Effingham, thinking rather 
gravely how lightly the lad was about 
to take a serious step, thinking that 
for the scapegrace to have chosen 
wisely was something much in his fa- 
vor, thinking with a sigh of which 
he wot not that it was but natural for 
the heart to go out to such a damsel, 
seeing we needs must love the. highest 
when we see it, wondering if the maid 
in question cherished a feeling of af- 
fection for this scatter-brained, lova- 
ble, untamed lad, whose suit he was to 
urge, fitting -together the proper 
phrases in which to address her, and 



in which to clothe the virtues of the 
young man who desired her affections 
(for he had virtues, as little as his 
demeanor showed them to advantage), 
wondering remotely about the cove- 
nant of marriage as it was entered 
into by men, other men. He lifted his 
shovel hat from his head as he rode 
down the leafy country highway, and 
bared a thoughtful high forehead, a 
fine, clean-cut face, to the stunrtier 
wind — a face well deserving the light 
touch of a woman's hand laid in ten- 
derness upon it. 

She was in the garden again, and 
looking up showed frankly her pleas- 
ure in the sight of him. On his alight- 
ing and entering the gate she passed 
promptly out through the opening in 
the privet hedge to meet him. Where 
her kerchief met across her bosom 
were two or three spikes of lavender. 

"Good morrow to you, Parson 
Camm," she said. "The air is so fine 
I wonder not you were fain to ride 
forth in it. I will fetch my mother, 
if it please you to sit on the porch 
or in the summer house rather than 
within doors." 

"Stay, Mistress Betsy, I pray you 
— and may I ask a little conversation 
with you rather than with Madame 
Handsford in the beginning? — 
though later I shall hope to speak 
with her also if she be at leisure ^nd 
inclined to a visitor. May I further, 
since I desire to have speech for your 
private ear, direct our steps rather 
to the summer house than the porch, 
which I deem not quite so remote 
from chance of interruption?" 

"Of a surety, sir," said Betsy, 
calmy, but she was not calm. She 
led the way to the summer house at 
the edge of the yard, where the yard 
touched upon the garden. There was 
a star jessamine climbing and shed- 
ding its tiny blossoms through the 
lattice work of the roof upon the 
floor. She stood, respectful of his 
cloth and position, and pointed to a 
low bench, saying, "Be seated, sir." 
Then she sat down beside him. The 
little star-shaped blooms smelled 
amazing sweet, he thought, and also 
that very likely he in time should 
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come to like their strange and un- 
familiar fragrance as well as the life- 
long known perfume of the lavender. 
Straightway he plunged into what he 
had to say. 

"Matrimony is an estate approved 
by heaven." She shot him a quick 
and startled glance, and then quietly 
took up from a woric basket, on a low 
table near her, a roll of cambric ruf- 
fling, and said as she found the needle, 
'Truly, Parson Camm, it hath been 
approved by women and men as well 
as heaven, I believe, since Master 
Adam and Mistress Eve." Then she 
smiled, but he did not look at her 
and therefore missed somewhat. 

"I have come to lay before your 
consideration the virtues and good 
parts of young Robert Effingham." 

"I have myself pondered upon them, 
sir. Nor have I found them confus- 
ing in number." 

"He hath sterling qualities, and a 
ready heart and arm to — " 

"He hath, I grant it, a ready arm — 
and used it most readily on last Sab- 
bath Day, I have been told. Also he 
hath a roving eye." 

"Think not upon last Sabbath, child. 
It was an action unworthy of him, 
and of the whilk he sorely repents. 
It was done unthoufyhtedly, but with- 
out malice to Widow Blair, or inten- 
tion of offense to me, or sacrilege of 
God's house. I do not condone it — 
but — ." Was he about to say "I un- 
derstand it?" Amazed and shocked 
at himself, he proceeded quickly, "The 
youth is enamored of you." 

"Hath he sent you to apprise me? 
Is his tongue not so ready as his 
arm?" 

"It is, indeed! He is not averse to 
wooing, but he deemed that mayhap 
you would listen sooner to his suit if 
put gravely by a serious man before 
you, thinking my words perchance 
might have weight with you rather 
than his." 

"He thought not amiss there," she 
said, quickly, and then bit her thread 
off neatly and carefully selected a 
fresh needleful. Encouraged by this, 
he proceeded: 

"It is written that it is not good 



for man to live alone, and that a vir- 
tuous woman is a crown to her hus- 
band and more to be desired than 
much fine gold. And — er — ^also it is 
recorded that Abraham dwelt many 
years happily with Sarah, tljat Isaac 
greatly loved Rebekah, and that Ruth 
forsodk all and cleaved unto her hus- 
band." 

He looked up and found her eyes 
fastened upon his face. A star jessa- 
mine fell upon his hand. 

"Yea, sir; the love of them of 
whom you have spoke is pleasant to 
consider. Ruth hath ever been to me 
a moving ensample of constancy and 
devotion.. I oft have thought upon 
her," said the maiden beside him. 

"The union between man and 
woman is God*s ordainment," he con- 
tinued. "The enduring love of a 
steadfast man is the crown of a 
woman, the tender passion of a con- 
stant woman is the shield and buckler 
of a man." 

"Yea," she said, calmly, and waited. 

"Robert can offer you much that is 
now praise- and love-worthy, and your 
life linked with his, he thinks, will 
make a man of him." 

"Shall I then marry a creature to 
make of him a man ?" 

"You wrong Robert Effingham, you 
greatly wrong him — and look you, a 
strong man, a steadfast, a true, a ten- 
der to her he loves, albeit stern to the 
world and his duty — such a man is an 
honor to the woman that he makes 
his wife and to the God who made 
him." 

"I love such a man," quickly she 
answered. In his astonishment he 
opened out the palm of his hand, and 
a star jessamine fell in it. His hand 
closed on it. Swiftly she rose to her 
feet and said again, "I love such a 
man. For Robert Effingham there is 
no way open, nor to any save the 
one." 

He rose also to his feet. He knew 
not that he spoke the question, 
"Who?" The word sprang from his 
lips with his breath. 

Then she said, this daughter of a 
soldier, this maiden unafraid to face 
herself, this woman made altogether 
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desirable by the humor that flashed 
in her eyes: 

"Open your Bible, not at the story 
of Isaac and Rebekah, nor yet at the 
story of Ruth, but to Samuel in the 
second book, the twelfth chapter and 
the seventh verse, and belike you may 
divine who it is, oh, John Camm !" 

Then she left him. 

He forgot his horse, and strode 
home with the star jessamine fast in 
his closed hand. On his study table 
lay his great Bible open. With eager 
fingers he turned to the Book of 
Samuel, the jessamine loosed fell to 
the floor. He found and he read : 

"And Nathan said unto David, 
*Thou art the man.' " 

He stooped, picked up the flower, 
kissed it, marked the place with it — 
and went back for his horse. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Some months later John Camm en- 
tered his study and found his wife 
there dusting his books with circum- 
spection and discretion, for it was a 
task of hers over which her Parson 
grew mightily restless. She lifted up 
his "Paradise Lost" the better to wipe 



it free of dust, when from it fluttered 
a loose sheet filled with handwriting. 
Now her John had a pretty taste in 
languages and knew somewhat of the 
Spanish and French tongues as well 
as Latin. As she was about to slip 
the leaf back into the Milton she read 
beneath the verse in French (for verse 
it was) a translation, done all in 
John's own hand, and headed thus: 

TO BETSY, MY WIFE. 

Looking up she saw him in the 
doorway. "Out upon you for a light- 
minded poet!" she laughed at him, 
but her eyes said "My Lover!" He 
entered, flung an arm about her 
shoulder and together they read, he 
the French and she the English. 
El fait que dame, et si fait bien, 
Car SOS del, n'a si france rien, 
Com est dame qui violt amer, 
Quant Deus la violt a co torner; 
Deus totes dames beneie. 
She like a woman does, 
And in so doing does well too; 
For under heaven none so brave to do 
As woman whom her own heart drives to 

woo, 
When God hath willed she for herself 
must sue ; 
God bless the ladies all ! 



THE DAY OF ALL THE DAYS 

Along the hills the veils of cloudage lie. 

And cast their shadows on the crags and rocks; 

Adown the valley, shrill, a v^rild hawk's cry. 
And tinkle, tinkle of the browsing flocks. 

The stately corn bows in the fragrant breeze. 

And faery ripples run along the wheat; 
The yearning Dryads murmur from the trees. 

And wilding perfumes steal from each retreat. 

Beneath the hills the little streamlet flows. 

Now deep and still, with pines upon its breast ; 

Now fierce and strong, through mighty rocks it goes 
To seek the sunset rivers of the West. 

Oh, Springtime makes the heart's blood wilder flow ; 

Oh, Summer tints with rose the somber days; 
While Winter comes with cheer and ruddy glow; 

But A\ituTnn'9 day — oh^ day of all the days! 

Edwin Wiley, 
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CHAPTER XXV-CHATTANOOGA 



By John Trotwood Moore 



The lost opportunity at Chicka- 
mauga might yet have been retrieved 
at Chattanooga had not the Fate of the 
Southern Confederacy arrived on the 
scene in the person of U. S. Grant. 

Bragg, after 
Chickamauga, shut 
the Yankee army 
up in their trap 
a t Chattanooga 
(or rather stop- 
ped up the holes 
in which they had 
shut themselves) 
and with that su- 
perb belief that 
the Almighty was, 
of course, always 
for the Cause, and 
with that complete 
indifference to that 
element in war- 
fare so essential 
to success, known 
by the common 
name of Time, 
the Southern Gen- 
eral sat around 
the hole as self- 
satisfied and as si- 
lent as a cat in a 
bam loft, for full 
two good, pre- 
cious months, un- 
til one day, to his 
eternal astonish- 
ment, there emerged from that hole, 
not the old, g^ay, doubting and errat- 
ic rat named Rosecrans, who had scut- 
tled in two months before so badly 
whipped that he scarcely knew which 
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hole-in-the-ground was his, but a 
bobbed-off, scrap-htmgry bull-terrier, 
who, from downright failure as a house 
pet, had suddenly found that fighting 
was his forte, and had gradually and 
gloriously emerg- 
ed from the mon- 
grel lot of incom- 
petents above him, 
to be the first real 
good thing Old 
Abe had discov- 
ered. 

And as I said, 
the Fate of the 
Confederacy. 

Two g^eat bat- 
tles are never 
fought on the 
same field at the 
same time by the 
same armies. The 
reason is obvious. 
And so Chatta- 
nooga was to 
Chickamauga 
what Nashville 
was to Franklin — 
a half fight by a 
half - destroyed 
army, up against 
another one that 
had been recouped, 
regeneraled, re- 
fed, and was ever- 
lastingly ready. 
When I visited the battlefield more 
than a third of a century after the 
fight, it was evidently a different Chat- 
tanooga from the straggling village 
under the mountain which Grant first 
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saw in October, 1863, when the Wash- 
ington authorities ordered him to hur- 
ry there, take charge of things and 
save the army from its own generals. 

In all the South there is no more 
picturesque city and, I am told, few 
more prosperous or with a greater fu- 
ture. Its highways are beautiful and 
whether one winds up to the summit 
of Lookout Mountain, or down in the 
valleys around, or over the health- 
laden hills of Missionary Ridge, the 
beautiful and the picturesque are ever 
uppermost. There are no highways of 
the South more interesting in natural 
grandeur, as well as the historic. 

There was one broad stratum in the 
mind of Abraham Lincoln which won 
for his cause ultimate success — ^he 
gauged his generals by their success. If 
they failed he asked them to step down 
and out. McOellan, Bumside, Hook- 
err- the list runs on even to Rosecrans. 
And after Chickamauga, Rosecrans 
went. 

•Not so with Jefferson Davis. A 
stubborn and iron friend, a brave sol- 
dier, a patriot and a pure man, yet he 
lacked the breadth for the gjeat and 
trying office he held. It was not his 
fault — God made the angle between 
the two orbs of his brain the angle of 
the acute. Old soldiers tell me that 
Bragg was one of his favorites. That 
is human — we all have our favorites — 
our friends. Where he missed it was 
in fighting battles on friendship. Aft- 
er Chickamauga, Bragg, like Rose- 
crans, should have gone the way of the 
incompetent. Instead, we find For- 
rest, the greatest cavalry genius of 
the Confederacy, transferred to other 
fields, and Bragg retained to finish the 
catastrophe already begun when he 
failed to follow up the victory of Sep- 
tember 20th. "General Grant is drink- 
ing too much whisky," said one of 
Abe's advisers to the President. "I 
wish you'd find out the brand he is 
drinking," was the twinkling reply, "I 
want to send a barrel of it to some of 
my other generals." 

So Grant and his extra barrels went 
on to Chattanooga, and this tale is 
soon told. 



Never was the Union army in more 
desperate straits for a full month aft- 
er September 20th and before Grant 
arrived to take charge. At any time 
within thirty days, a real general could 
have taken the city and captured the 
half-starved army cooped up there. 
Bragg's idea was to starve them out. 
He evidently did not know how long 
fighting men can live without sufficient 
food. He had Rosecrans' army prac- 
tically at his mercy, and Grant says 
when he arrived they did not have am- 
munition enough for a day's fight, and 
in his report to Mr. Davis, Bragg says 
of the enemy : 

"Possessed of the shortest route to 
his depot and the one by which rein- 
forcements must reach him we held 
him at our mercy and his destruction 
was only a question of time." 

And like many another spendthrift, 
he squandered this available asset and 
awoke too late to find it transferred to 
the coffers of his enemy. 

He had Rosecrans penned up, par- 
alyzed and helpless, but Grant was of 
another stamp. The latter tells how 
when he arrived at Bridgeport, Rose- 
crans came to his car and told him all 
about how it could be done— "made 
some excellent suggestions," said 
Grant; and then the future president 
naively remarks: "My only wonder 
was that he had not carried them out." 

But Grant began to carry them out, 
and it is the most interesting reading 
in the story of scientific warfare, his 
unraveling the balled-up yarn left him 
by the man who could see things but 
could not carry them out. He ordered 
Hooker to cross the Tennessee at 
Bridgeport and march to Brown's 
Ferry. He ordered Palmer with an 
army corps to follow and back him up ; 
he laid pontoon bridges to connect his 
army ; he opened the river from Look- 
out Mountain to Bridgeport. This 
tapped his line to Nashville and then 
there was poured in to him in unstint- 
ed quantities the provisions which 
Bragg thought never could be gotten 
and on the lack of which the Confed- 
erate leader was relying for victory. 

Bragg made the mistake of think- 
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ing that battles could be won by sub- 
traction instead of addition ; by elimi- 
nation instead of substitution; by 
bread instead of bullets. Like the 
Irishman who was gradually teaching 
his horse to live on nothing, by the 
time the lesson was learned the horse 
was dead. 

There was a month to this story — 
from October 22d, when Grant ar- 
rived, to November 23, 24, 25, when, 
taking the offensive, he swept out 
from his fortifications and the blood 
and courage and devotion of Chicka- 
mauga went to naught. 

It is interesting to stand, as I stood, 
on Loojcout Mountain many years aft- 
erward and see how it was done. Even 
where I stood occurred the so-called 
"Battle above the Clouds," and as far 
as the eye could see it rested on spots 
made heroic by the courage of the 
blue and the gray. 

Looking at the fruitlessness of it all, 
it seems that even the bitterest enemy 
would admire and pity the Confed- 
erate soldier. He had not a dog's 
chance — ^that went with Donelson, Shi- 
loh and Vicksburg. The country he 
fought for could not feed him, arm 
him, nor clothe him, and yet a richer, 
fairer or fuller country never lay back 
of a fighting man. The South was de- 
feated, not from lack of men, but from 
lack of food and equipment. What a 
strange and incongruous situation! 
When the war ended the South was 
full of men, and cotton bales and bacon 
and com in unlimited quantities were 
in out-of-the-way places. It is gener- 
ally estimated that first and last six 
to eight hundred thousand Southern- 
ers went to the war, but the census of 
1870, five years afterwards, shows 
there was a white population in the 
South of 8,854,816, fully 1,000,000 
of which were men, and yet the 
South was defeated for lack of men, 
they say. They were driven out of 
ranks by lack of food and clothes and 
back to their homes with heart-sick- 
ness, and those who would have gone 
to the front were estopped by the 
bloody and barren victories extending 
from Donelson to Franklin, 



According to General Grant, Bragg 
made three great blunders: "The 
victory of Chattanooga," says the Fed- 
eral commander in his "Memoirs," was 
won against great odds, considering the 
advantage the enemy had in position ; 
and was accomplished more easily than 
was expected by reason of Bragg mak- 
ing several grave mistakes: first, in 
sending away his ablest corps com- 
mander with 20,000 troops; second, 
in sending away a division of troops 
on the eve of battle; third, in press- 
ing so much of a force on the plain 
in front of his impregnable position." 

These, indeed, were g^ave errors, 
contrary to the rules of good general- 
ship. Bragg sent Longstreet to Knox- 
ville to attack and destroy Burnside. 
In this he had some excuse, for he be- 
lieved he had the Yankees cornered in 
Chattanooga, and that Longstreet 
would destroy Burnside and get back 
in time to help him bag the principal 
game. The unknown quantity on 
which he failed to count was the fact 
that Grant and not Rosecrans was now 
in command at Chattanooga. 

Rosecrans would have dallied and 
waited, but when Grant knew of Bum- 
side's peril and the withdrawal of the 
best corps of Bragg's army, he, with 
true military genius, assumed the of- 
fensive, attacked Bragg when his army 
was thus weakened, and in a three 
days' fight, which was both pictur- 
esque and bloody, he drove him from 
position after position, in spite of the 
heroic bravery of his troops, who did 
all that men could do, but were pow- 
erless in the hands of that fate of in- 
competency which had been their lot 
from Donelson to Chickamauea. 

The dice of fate can nowhere show 
so great a chance as was the South's, 
followed by so signal a failure. Nor 
can the records of war show a more 
heroic battle against hunger, fate and 
foe than those who fought it wearing 
the gray. Going into the war to fight 
for the principles of Anglo-Saxon self- 
government — the right of the people 
to govern themselves and conduct their 
own affairs — the most sacred and in- 
alienable right of mankind — they found 
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the moral conscience, the great decid- 
ing factor of the world against them, 
tied, as they were, to the dead body of 
the cursed slavery — a sin, not of their 
fathers, but of the centuries. Pos- 
sessed of a country so fertile that it 
could have fed an army of a million 
men for unlimited years, they were 
starved and made naked and brought 
down to the stretches of death, with 
scarcely a decent gun to repel the in- 



vain and their hungry shuttles rotted 
in rust. In every great decisive bat- 
tle of the West, whenever called on to 
do or die — Donelson, Shiloh, Stone 
River, Chickamauga, Perryville, At- 
lanta, Franklin — they would arise in 
their rags and wrath and with faith 
sublime and courage unequaled drive 
back their foe, only to fall victims at 
the next turn to the ignorance, conceit 
and incompetency of the men an un- 
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vader. And with the most peerless 
staple in the world in their possession 
— a staple on which 'Jie very naked- 
ness of mankind relied for covering 
and whose yearly value to this one 
favored strip of the belted zone, bound- 
ed between a wheat-field and a cotton- 
blossom, brought in more good 
gold than all the gold mines of the 
country — ^by short-sightedness and fol- 
ly they beheld it shut up in their ports 
and rotting in their fields while the 
looms of the world cried for it in 



swerving fate had placed over them 
for taskmasters. 

Sent to the fields in butternuts, 
jeans and rags, behind them millions 
of slaves, enough to have fed the 
armies of the world, faithful and true 
to their masters and working in field 
and loom to feed and clothe them in 
vain ; conscripted "as long as the war 
shall last," drained to the last man, 
winnowed from the cradle to the grave, 
they fought as long as the flag floated, 
a total number of 600,000 against 2,- 
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800,000, going up against, not alone 
their known foe which they started out 
to fight, but the well-fed, instinct-bred 
fighting man of Europe, landed by the 
thousands to better their conditions in 
a country of war and rapine, and sent 
to the front to fight as soon as they 
landed. Starved, killed and forced to 
surrender, the remnant went back to 
their desolated homes, surrendering in 
the ple4ge of good faith, only to find 
that pledge broken by the powers 
which, bereft of its great head and 
heart, the immortal Lincoln, began a 
reconstruction of hate. In this, their 
most cherished principle was that a 
black skin was better than a Southern 
white one and the most beautiful 
picture hung on the wall of their fame 
was that of the black heel on the white 
neck. And this from descendants of 
the Dutch traders who sold these 
slaves to the South, and the children 
of the Puritan who sold captured In- 
dians into slavery, "because it be 
gaynef ull pillage for us !" 

A few years ago the British fought 
and overpowered by numbers a brave 
race of white people who had made a 
civilization in one of the darkest spots 
of Africa ; but to-day one of the brav- 
est of the Boer generals fills one of 
the most important offices in the Eng- 
lish Government and the sons of the 
Boers govern untrammeled in the land 
of their birth. 

In this enlightened land, the home 
of the free — under the spell of recon- 
struction every Boer would have been 
disfranchised and naked Kaffir heels 
been placed on his neck. 

And still we wonder why England 
is great. Ask Canada, Australia. 
Ask the white folks of her colonies 
which circle the globe. Their prog- 
ress is the story of a self-governing 
people. 

And in spite of all that, what mar- 
velous things have these unconquered 
people of the South done! For into 
their land has come no immigrant, no 
outside help, and the blood that has 
builded up the new South to her pres- 
ent great heights is the same that 
fought the battles of the Revolution, 



gave to the Union every foot of land 
acquired up to Alaska, the same that 
fought at Chickamauga — ^the home- 
loving, independent, conservative-bom, 
moral-loving blood of the Anglo-Gelt 
— the people of Runnymcde and Meck- 
lenburg. 

And as I stood on the top of Look- 
out Mountain and beheld the field where 
was fought the Battle above the Oouds, 
I looked down on the beautiful city 
at my feet, a living, furnace-framed, 
smoke-breathed, factory-pulsing, com- 
merce-thumping body of the new 
South, a swarthy representative 6f 
what the unconquering soul of the 
Southerner had done. Here, where 
contending armies had striven for their 
rights not half a century before — ^what 
a change has come over the dream of 
their desire — ^a change, I am bound to 
admit, made possible by defeat. Fac- 
ing starvation then, to-day the South 
has more than doubled that staple un- 
til Europe alone pours, daily, at her 
feet, the amazing tribute of over one 
million gold dollars for the privilege of 
her looms. And with the doubling of 
her cottctti crop she has doubled her 
exports and her assessed property. 
Then, there was scarcely in all her 
borders, the smokestack of a factory 
to be found. New England mills wove 
all the fabric of her fields, and her iron 
and her coal lay dead in dreamless 
mines. To-day, thousands of spin- 
dles hum where primeval silence 
reigned, and thousands of furnaces 
light up the night where once shone 
only the garish stars. In her mills she 
consumes now more cotton than New 
England and the rest of the country, 
and the furnaces of Alabama alone 
are the despair of Pittsburg trust mak- 
ers and the glory of the rest of the 
world. Every product of her homes, 
her fields, her forests, her mines, her 
mills, and even the brains of her folks, 
reads like a multiplication table; be- 
ginning with the doubling of her cot- 
ton crop in the past decade and a half 
alone, the trebling of her manufac- 
turing products, her railroad mileage 
and her farms; multiplying by five 
her lumber; by six, her capital; by 
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eight, her pig iron ; by nine, her phos- 
phate; by ten, her cotton bales con- 
sumed; by eleven, her money in cot- 
ton mills; by twelve, her tons of 
mined coal ; by fourteen, her spindles ; 
by sixteen, her coke ; by seventeen, her 
cotton mills; by eighteen, her capital 
in them I 

The mind cannot grasp these fig- 
ures at random, but it may remember 
the story of the man who, not know- 
ing the force of simple progression, 
offered -a blacksmith one cent for the 
first nail in the shoe; two cents for 
the second; four cents for the third; 
eight cents for the fourth, and so on 
to the last nail of the four shoes to 



find that his bill to the blacksmith ran 
into the millions. 

From the dreamy, conservative life 
of the cotton planter — the sky dream- 
ing above him, men and women dream- 
ing with him, and the hidden, inex- 
haustible world products dreaming be- 
neath — ^the South has suddenly been 
turned into the forge of a blacksmith 
and the plant of a loom where the iron 
steeds of commerce must come to be 
shod and the ships of the world must 
come for their wings. 



[The next Historic Highway will be tbe ao- 
oonnt of the capture of gunboats by Forrest's 
cavalry, the only time lo the history of warfare. 
It is sald» that it was ever done.] 



WILLIAM JASPER 

By Robert L. Taylor 

BORN IN SOUTH CAROLINA ABOUT 1750. KILLED 
AT THE ASSAULT ON SAVANNAH, OCTOBER 9, 1779 



IT is natural when we read of the 
deeds of heroes to want to know 
somewhat of the ancestry and 
training of those brave fellows who 
can plan and execute bold feats which 
are amazing in that they come from 
the unschooled, whom nature has 
endowed with that greatest of 
all g^fts, the gift of good sense. 
But inquiry is not always re- 
warded by tfie finding of a long roll 
of illustrious lineage nor careful train- 
mg in the duties of a hero. It is part 
of God's great plan of equalization to 
raise from the blackness of the nether- 
most obscurity names which shine 
upon the scroll of fame with luster 
undimmed by the proximity of those 
bom to greatness. We expect men 
like Lee and Washington and Perry 
and Dewey to do great deeds, for it 
was part of their education to study 
the heroic performances of their for- 
bears, and the nobility of their names 
carried the obligation of self-forget- 
ting; but the historian who seeks for 



the mainspring of heroism in the 
"unknown great" finds it proceeds 
sometimes from emulation of the ex- 
ploits of which the backwoods boy in 
his youth had earnestly read by the 
pine knot fire ; sometimes he finds no 
trace of earnestness or study, but 
merely a shiftless, dreamy boyhood, 
whose youth gave no hint of achieve- 
ment. Without exception, however, 
it will be found that every man who 
has risen above his fellows in courage 
or heroism had a mother of unusual 
force of character, for, after all, hero- 
ism and courage are spiritual quali- 
ties, and these are practiced by wom- 
an in her daily life, finding recognized 
expression mainly through the deeds 
of her sons. Read the histories of 
Washington, of Lee, of Jackson, of 
Davis, and you will find they were 
favorite sons of their mothers, that 
the bond between them and their 
mothers was unusually strong. Read 
the account of Bedford Forrest's 
mother being attacked by a catamount 
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as she rode through the woods with 
a sack of "gyarden truck" for a 
sick neighbor and a child before 
her on her horse. With no wea- 
pon but her bare fists she van- 
quished the attacking beast and calmly 
continued her errand of mercy. We 
see, then, that it was only a develop- 
ment under opportunity that won for 
the son of this magnificent woman the 
sobriquet of "Wizard of the Saddle." 

Such a mother's son, we may rest 
assured, was William Jasper. To-day 
every schoolchild knows him as the 
daring "Sergeant Jasper," who leaped 
through an embrasure in the ramparts 
at Fort Moultrie under a shower of can- 
non balls, recovered and replaced the 
flag of South Carolina, whose staflf had 
been shot to pieces. Few know of his 
subsequent record, and none knows 
his life previous to that one deed. 
That he asserted himself a native of 
the colony and twenty-six years of age 
when he enlisted in the Second South 
Carolina Regiment in 1776, is all that 
is known of him. So little did he con- 
cern himself with being a hero that 
he never hedged himself about with 
the divine exclusiveness through 
which items of important knowledge 
filter mysteriously, but certainly. Nor 
in the hard, rough life of the common 
soldier of that time did he claim the 
place of leading braggart which might 
have been his, but as he had lived his 
life so unobtrusively and simply be- 
fore becoming a hero that no one of 
any importance knew any of its in- 
cidents, so among his comrades 
around the camp fire he bore himself 
as a small part of the g^eat whole. 
And when the governor of the colony 
sent for him and in the absence of 
means to make medals or gift swords, 
offered him his own official blade, the 
richest gift within his power, the sim- 
ple fellow said: "No; what can I do 
with the jeweled weapon which re- 
cently signified a royal honor be- 
stowed upon Governor Rutledge ? Can 
I wield it more effectively than my 
own trusty bayonet?" 

"But," urged the governor, "we will 
make you a lieutenant and promote 
you to higher office as occasion of- 



fers, and such a sword will befit youf 
rank as well as your deeds." 

"Nay," was the sturdy reply. "I am 
but a yeoman and have done what 
any of my comrades would have done. 
I can neither read nor write, and 
would feel but ill in the company of 
the officers." 

The news of this renunciation gave 
Sergeant Jasper a warm place in the 
hearts of the soldiers, and his com- 
mander, Colonel Moultrie, appreciat- 
ing this, and knowing he could de- 
pend upon his cool judgment and 
dashing bravery, gave him a roving 
commission to scour the country with 
a small band, surprising and captur- 
ing the enemy's outposts, making 
night attacks on small camps and har- 
rying and worrying the British after 
the fashion of Marion, the "Swamp 
Fox" — a fashion new to them, 
and one which they never learned to 
incorporate in their routine of war. 

Jasper's achievements with his lit- 
tle company equal any recorded in 
Revolutionary annals, but as his men 
were few and his attacks consequently 
confined to the smaller bodies of the 
enemy, none of them brought him into 
the limelight, and it might have been 
thought that his deed at Fort Moul- 
trie would be the solitary shining spot 
in an obscure career. Yet, in 1778, 
scouring the forests with a single com- 
panion, he came upon a party of Brit- 
ish soldiers, some eight or ten, bearing 
four American prisoners to headquar- 
ters, and by dint of making a great 
' noise in the underbrush and rapid fir- 
ing from its cover, turned the tables 
completely, and marched the British 
to prison. 

The Colonial successes in the South 
were disheartening to the British, 
knowing as they did that their forces 
were superior in numbers, equipment 
and military knowledge. By all the 
laws of the science of war they ought 
to have had no trouble in spanking a 
refractory little colony into repentance 
and subsequent obedience. But the 
problems that worked out so smoothly 
in the ministry meetings at home and 
were O. K.'d so readily in the camp 
conclaves of Howe and Comwallis, 
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had a disappointing way of failing 
of the assured result when interfered 
with by the gaunt, elusive patriots. 
The attack upon Savannah was real- 
ized by both sides as a desperate re- 
sort. Each assembled all the forces 
available, and in the course of the ex- 
press rider's rounds Sergeant Jasper 
received a summons to leave his 
greenwood stronghold and join the 
/command of General Lincoln. No 
thought of the sacrifice of his practi- 
cally independent command for a re- 
duction to the ranks entered his head. 
With his wild-looking band of follow- 
ers he repaired with all possible speed 
to headquarters. This man had, it 
would seem, but one rule of conduct, 
and that was the immediate perform- 
ance of every duty that presented it- 
self and to do it in the simplest way 
possible. For the rest, he never lolled 
nor lagged nor waited for opportunity 
to dig him out, but held himself always 
alert and ready to meet with a quick- 
ness which resembled a feminine intui- 



tion, any condition which cbnfronted 
him. 

On October ninth, he was in the 
column which, under General Lincoln 
and the noble D'Estaing, attacked the 
Spring Hill redoubt. Seeing the tide 
of battle at the flood, and ready to be 
turned, the valiant sergeant seized the 
regimental colors and scaling the 
parapet, planted them aloft. Alas! 
The bravery which had carried him 
>unscathed through a worse fire at 
Moultrie availed him naught here. A 
ball struck him down even as he fixed 
the ensign in place, and the gallant 
fellow was removed forever from the 
field of golden deeds, to be henceforth 
a glorious name high up on the scroll 
of heroes. Uneducated, uncouth, with- 
out the natural gifts which sometimes 
polish a man deficient in opportunities, 
surely the truth was spoken of Ser- 
geant Jasper when it was said of old : 
''Every man is eloquent in that which 
he understands." 



NIGHTS WITH GHOSTS 

By William McDonald Goodman 
I— THE HOUSE ON THE HILL 



*HERE the stories 
came from no one 
could tell. That a 
large number could 
be crowded into the 
head of one fairly 
intelligent Southern 
darky of the old 
school was a well- 
known fact, but it 
did not explain the 
case in question. Everything that 
happened— every spot on which his 
eyes rested for a moment, the chirp of 
a cricket, the hop of a toad, the hum 
of a bee, the hoot of an owl, the cry 
of a whippoorwill, the 'possum-hunt- 
er's torch and horn, the howl of a dog 
2 




— any one of these sights or sounds 
served to remind Uncle Adam of a 
"ha'nt tale," the telling of which was 
a specialty in which he excelled. 

He came into the kitchen one even- 
ing where Aunt Martha was washing 
dishes and "runnin' on" about various 
things for the entertainment of little 
Lucia and Johnny — "young marster's 
chilluns" — and piling an armful of 
stovewood in the corner, he observed : 

*T wuz a-settin' out yonder des 
awhile ago, a-tryin' to git myse'f on 
de outside uv a fifty-poun* watermillin 
whut me en Marse Bob raise in dat 
patch er his'n, en ez I happen fer to 
look over on de hill at de lights in 
dat big residince whut dat 'ar Mister 
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Whatchegtiame's des built, a tale pop 
into my head whut ain't b'en dar in so 
long I done fergot wharbouts I fus' 
heerd it. I sho' is got to tell dat 'ar 
tale to somebody befo' I fergits it oflP*n 
my mine agin." 

"I bet I kin tell you two things 
'bout dat tale befo' you staht," said 
Aunt Martha. 

"Let's hear 'um den," he requested. 

"Well, in de fus' place, de tale's a 
ha'nt tale," she asserted. 

"Glad I didn't bet wid you," he re- 
plied. "You hit it de fus' pop. Whut 
denex'?" 

"De nex' is dat dar's a nigger mix' 
up wid it." 

"You done heerd de tale!" he ex- 
claimed, grinning delightedly. 

"Naw, I ain't I des know dat no 
tale but a ha'nt tale gwine take up 
wid you atter dark, en no ha'nt tale 
gwine to set des right wid you 'less'n 
dar's a skeerd nigger in it." 

"Aun' Marthy," he observed, "you 
oughter be President er dese here 
Nuniten States. You is sho' got de 
head fer to keep de gov'ment bocJcs." 

"Le's hear de tale," she said. 

"Well, ez de tale come to me — ^now 
here dem chilluns a-pilin' up on my lap 
so's I cayn't git my bref — ez de lalc 
come to me, hit seemed lak one time a 
man own a big mansion house, set 
way up in a big yahd on a hill, w~hat 
uz so full uv sperrits dat nobody would 
live in it, en it 6tay dar 'long wid 
its bunch er ha'nts twell de man die, 
makin' one ha'nt mo', en den dey 
foun' dat de man had lef de house 
en grounds in his will to de state 
whar he live in, to be use' fer a 'sylum 
fer crazy folks. Dat how de tale go, 
en it keep gwine twell de house is turn 
into a big 'sylum en is filled wid luna- 
tics ez well ez ghostes ; en dar you is." 

"Naw, I ain't dar," she exclaimed, 
"en ef de good Lawd'U spare me, I 
ain't gwine be dar." 

"Well," he continued, laughing, 
"hit seem lak de man whut run de 
place ain't skeerd, but I dunno how 
come dat, 'less'n it's kaze folks what 
kin put up wid crazy people kin stan* 
anything. It went on, it did, twell 
one day a nigger man whut wuz a 



stranger 'roun' dar, walk up en ax 
one er de men fer a job. De man 
say he b'lieve he got all de he'p he 
need. Nigger say he des got to have 
work dar, no matter how little de pay 
is. Dad-jim his fool hide, he didn't 
know what kinder double-barrel hark- 
f'um-de-tomb he tryin' to break into. 
All he know wuz dat a hongry nigger 
smell ham fryin'." 

The old darky paused, shook his 
head, laughed, and then sang out as 
he danced little Johnny on his knee — 

"Mister Zooks! Mister Zooks! 
I'm a-comin'. Mister Zooks!" 

"Who Mister Zooks?" Aunt Mar- 
tha inquired. "Ef he de man what 
run de 'sylum, I guess he callin' you." 

"I ain't crazy," he answered. 

"You talk like you is." 

"Well, I ain*t. Mister Zooks is de 
highmucklemuck er dis tale. He don't 
come in des here, but he on my mine 
so strong dat I hatter inter juce him." 

"Funny way to do it," she averred. 

"Not nigh ez funny ez it might be," 
he replied. "Ef I should rise en say, 
'Mister Zooks, 'low me to persent you 
to Miss Marthy,' en dis yer Mister 
Zooks should step up en make er bow, 
Marse Bob would hatter sen' fer de 
carpenters to build up whut a fat nig- 
ger 'oman tore down. You wouldn't 
wait to git de do' open — ^you'd make 
a do' w"haruver you hit de side de 
house. 'Sides dat, ef Mister Zooks. 
er any uv his fambly wuz here, I'd 
be some'rs else." 

"Go on wid de tale," she com- 
manded. 

"Dat what I doin' when you come 
er 'sturbin' me en Johnny wid yo' in- 
terrupshuns. De man at de 'sylum 
he hired dat nigger fer his bo'd en 
clo'es, but de bo'd 'uz all he got, fer he 
lef his clo'es behin' when he th'owed 
up de job. He hired de nigger, he 
did, ez a sorter man uv all work 'routi' 
de place. Fus' day he mowed weeds 
in de yard. Dat 'uz all right. Second 
day he clean out de stables. Dat 'uz 
all right, too. Thu'd day he mop de 
flo's. En right dar de trouble begin." 

"Han'ts don't show deyse'f in day- 
light," Aunt Martha observed, argu- 
mentatively. 
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"Nobody ain't say dey showed dey- 
se'f in daylight," he answered. "I 
ain't say nothin' 'bout han'ts. I say 
dat's whar de trouble begin. En it 
did. De nigger he scrub de flo's. 
Crazy folks out fer a walk, en he feel 
putty free, but he b'en pestered in his 
mine uver sence he foun' out what 
kinder place he stayin' at. He done 
fix it up in his head dat de fus' time 
he kin git a good- runnin' start he 
gwineter resign. He scrub de flo's, 
he did, en atter while he come to a 
long, wide hall, en fix fer to scrub 
dat. Den he hear sump'n. Hit down 
to'ds de yuther en' er de buildin'. He 
liss'n, en fus' thing he know he see 
what make de noise. He lode down de 
hall en see a crazy 'oman runnin' to'ds 
him. He set down his bucket en broom 
en ra'r back on his hocks ready to do 
de bird ack. Den he heerd de 'oman 
caU— 

" 'Mister Zooks ! Mister Zooks ! I'm 
a-comin', Mister Zooks !* 

"He thought she talkin' to him at 
fus', en sorter sidle back agin de wall. 
But she come on, lookin' straight 
ahead. Den she stop en look lak 
whut she atter done gone. She look 
awhile dis way, she did, en den she 
bus' out cryin' en turn roun' en go 
back. 

"It seem lak one time, ez de tale go, 
dis here 'oman wuz in love wid a 
man name Mister Zooks. She love 
him, en he didn't love her. She run 
atter him all de time, en all de time 
he dodge her. You know how it wuz, 
Aun' Marthy — sorter like me en you." 

"I ain't nuver run atter no good- 
fer-nothin' nigger man sence I been 
bawn into dis worl'!" she answered, 
indignantly, but good naturedly. "You 
nee'nter come talkin' no fool talk lak 
dat My name ain't Eve, en ef I uver 
runn'd atter anybody his name wa'nt 
Adam." 

"Well, ez dat happeu to be my 
name, I reckon you don't 'member 
things lak I does. Howsomuver, dat's 
needer here ner dar." 

"You know I ain't nuver run atter 
you, nigger!" she insisted. 

"I ain't sayin' dat you did, ef you 
don't remember it," he replied, sooth- 



ingly. "I'm tryin' to tell de tale whut 
I started out to tell. De 'oman she 
run atter de man, en pester him twell 
he worry hisse'f sick en die. You 
dunno how dat is, but I do." 

"I know you de bigges' fool uver 
raise on dis place," was the scornful 
reply. 

"I ain't talkin' 'bout dat. I'm tellin' 
how de man worry hisse'f sick en 
die," he continued. "He worry hisse'f 
sick en die, en den de 'oman went 
'stracted en wuz sont to de 'sylum. 
Dat how come things lak dey wuz. 
She landed 'mungst de y'uther crazy 
folks, en Mister Zooks ha'nt it hatter 
run wid birds uv a feather, too, so hit 
jine de ha'nts what been in dat hpuse 
so long. Darfo' en hereby we see 
dat death didn't he'p Mister Zooks 
out'n his troubles. But dat's tellin' de 
tale befo' it begin. 

"De nigger see de way de 'oman 
do dat day, en he didn't like dem kind- 
er capers. De 'oman do 'zackly 
lak she see somebody en try to ketch 
up wid 'urn. Niggex he make up his 
mine dat he gwine leave dat place 
soon ez night come. He think dat'll 
be easy, ez he b'en sleepin' inde barn, 
en de barn do' stay open. Dat night, 
howsumuver, de head man uv de 
'sylum say to de nigger, he did, *I got 
yo' room fixed up at de fur en' er de 
hall, en you won't hatter sleep in de 
barn no mo'.' Nigger say he much 
oblige, but he b'en sleepin' in bams 
all his life, en he wouldn't feel at 
home nowhars else. But de man 'sist 
on him occurpyin' de room, en show 
him to it, en den go out en lock de 
main do' to de buildin'. De winders 
wuz barred wid iron bars. Dar wuz 
de nigger, shet up at night wid crazy 
folks, en he dunno whut else. Dat 
Mister Zooks business wuz buzzin' 
'roun' in his mine, en it don't look lak 
sump'n to laugh at, not by any man- 
ner er means. Well,' when you cayn't 
do no better you mus' do de bes' you 
kin, so de nigger he went to bed. 
He try to lock de do' to de room, but 
de lock done broke. He put a cheer 
agin de do' en try to stay awake en 
watch it. He sleepy at fus', en its 
hard work, but d'reckly he commence 
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to hear some crazy laughs en yells 
Voun' th'oo de house, en den he fer- 
git all about gwine ter sleep, en des 
lay dar watchin' de cheer 'gin de do'. 
He lay dar, he did, en atter so long a 
time he hear a familiarsome soun'. 
'Way down de hall come a-patterin' 
uv feets, en a voice whut say: 

" *Mister Zooks! Mister Zooks ! I'm 
a-comin', Mister Zooks!' 

**He hear dat, en den de fus' thing 
he know de do' flew open, en whut he 
fail to see in de light he seed in de 
night. De do' flew open, en in rush 
de fo'm uv a man so white en clear 
dat he could see plum th'oo him, clo'es 
en all, en de ha'nt, fer dat's whut it 
wuz, jump right in de bed en under 
de bedclose wid de nigger, en it felt 
des like a col' chill. But de nigger 
didn't feel mo' dan de fus' bre.'f er de 
chill. He got no business dar any 
longer dan it take to make a 'stonish- 
in' sort er jump, so out er de bed he 
come en out de do' he went, des ez 
de crazy 'oman come in. She see 
de ha'nt jump in de bed, en she see 
de nigger come* out instinkly wid 
nothin' on 'cep' his underdose, en de 
motions uv bo'f wuz so samer date she 
fail to 'stinguish de diffunce. Darfo' 
she light out atter de nigger, callin': 

" 'Mister Zooks ! Mister Zooks ! I'm 
a-comin', Mister Zooks!' 

"Here dey went — nigger ahead en 
de 'oman behine. He mighty nigh ez 
soon have er ha'nt to ketch him ez a 
crazy 'oman, but he ain't 'tickler 'bout 
which he runnin' fu'm — he des' doin' 
his almighty bes' on gen'ul princer- 
puls. He run, he did, twell he got 
'bout halfway down de hall, en here 
two y'uther crazy 'omans jump out en 
try to stop him, but dey ain't on to de 



job er jumpin' lak he is, so he des 
jump over 'urn en pass on. He come 
to de en' er de hall en here rise fo' 
ha'nts, holdin' out dey long, bony 
arms. It seem lak de y'uther crazy 
folks en de y'uther ha'nts done gone 
in cahoots wid de 'oman fer to help 
ketch her sweet'art." 

''G'way fu'm here!*' Aunt Martha 
exclaimed. '1 say sweet'art." 

''Well, in co'se none uv us is gwine- 
ter try to ketch er sweet'art er dat 
kind," he said, "en it 'ud hatter git 
up soon in de mawnin' to ketch us. 
But dat's how it wuz, es de tale go. 
De crazy folks en de ha'nts sot out fer 
to head off Mister Zooks, en de nigger 
wuz movin' 'roun' so fas' in Mister 
Zooks' place dat dey couldn't tell 'um 
apart. I guess dey thought Mister 
Zooks ack mighty soople en spry in his 
ole age — e — r haw! haw! whoo! I 
gollies, I kin see dat nigger right now ! 
Cayn't you see him, Aun' Marthy? 
Cayn't you des stan' flat-footed en be- 
hol' de capers he cut? Lawd, Lawd! 
Some er dese days I gwineter git to 
thinkin' 'bout dis tale en t'ar sump'n 
a-loose inside er me." 

"Whut de nigger do?" she asked. 

"Whut he do? Well, dar wa'n't but 
one thing in dis here worl' fer him to 
do, en dat wuz to git out'n dar, en ez 
de tale go he manage dat to de 'struck- 
shun er de property soon as he got a 
fair shake at de front do'. Some say 
he des bus' de do' down. Y'uthers 
say part de house went wid it. I 
ain't a-sayin' which wuz de case, en I 
won't sw'ar to nothin' 'cept dat de 
nijsfger changed his new name f'um 
Mister Zooks to Mister Zoon, en 
zooned outer dar same ez one er dese 
ver hummin' birds." 
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THE NEW STATE CAPITOL OF 
MISSISSIPPI ' 

By Eron Opha Rowland 



JACKSON, the capital city of the 
State of Mississippi, is situated 
near the central portion of the 
state, and has a population of 
30,000. It has for nearly a century 
been the seat of government, and has 
numbered among its inhabitants many 
men whose culture and learning would 
have made them potent figures in any 
place in which they resided. There 
is, to-day, much culture atjd wealth 
in the city, and State Street, which is 
one of the principal residence streets, 
with its handsome homes and well- 
kept velvety lawns, is one of the love- 
liest in the South. 

The marvelous growth of the city 
during the past few years has excited 
great interest in commercial circles, 
and many large enterprises, which 
will mean much in the future, are con- 
tinually being launched by capitalists. 
A little apart from the business por- 
tion of the dty, occupying a slight 
eminence, the state's new capitol 
building stands, clothed, as it were, in 
a dignity and repose that charm all 
beholders. From every portion of the 
city one catches a glimpse of its mag- 
nificent stone walls, great columns and 
high, white dome, the last Surmounted 
by a shining bronze eagle, whose wide 
extended wings soar out on the soft, 
blue air, measuring sixteen feet from 
tip to tip. 

The story of the building, which is 
the pride of all Mississippians and the 
admiration of visitors from other 
states, has its beginning in that wave 
of prosperity which swept over the 
state a decade ago. The cry for a new 
capitol was heard from every quarter 
of the commonwealth, and so vigor- 



ous did the clamor become that the 
result was the erection of the splen- 
did structure of stone and marble 
which now ornaments the capital city. 

The old capitol occupies handsome 
grounds near the heart of the city, 
and though much dilapidated, is a 
majestic structure. Great oaks cluster 
closely about it, some of which are 
nearly as old, perhaps, as the state 
itself. The building is interwoven 
with the history of Mississippi for 
nearly a century, among the great 
events which have transpired within its 
walls, besides the brilliant inaugurals 
and assemblings of legislative lx>dies, 
being a reception to C^neral Jackson, 
with whom the people of the state 
had so many hopes in common. There 
it was that Colonel Jefferson Davis, 
returning from Mexico, with freshly 
laureled brow, received a great burst 
of applause from an admiring people. 
It was in this same old building, too, 
in after years, that he delivered his 
last public speech amid wilder and 
more tumultuous applause, for, 
"though he had brought them unsuc- 
cess, in the hearts of his countrymen 
he triumphed still." 

The passage of the Ordinance of 
Secession of Mississippi took place 
within these historic walls; and after 
many weary years, full of the bitterness 
and ruthlessness of civil war, the great 
Constitutional Convention, which re- 
stored to the state, and ultimately to 
the whole South, the kindly rule of 
intelligence, assembled there. These, 
and many other soul-stirring incidents 
hallow it in the minds of the peo- 
ple. 

But to continue in the old building, 
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notwithstanding their reverence for its 
hoary and honorable age, was to the 
people of this prosperous generation 
like putting new wine into old bottles ; 
so with care and deliberation the work 
on the new building was begun. It 
was erected at the cost of one million 
dollars; a modest sum compared with 
that expended in the erection of some 
buildings; but "graft" had not 
touched this rural people, and every 
workman, contractor and subcontrac- 
tor felt himself individually responsi- 
ble for the outcome. Nothing was 
done hurriedly, and every stone com- 
posing the great building was tested 
by an expert before it was used. 
Theodore C. Link, of St. Louis, was 
the architect, and his son, Karl E. 
Link, with the skill of an artist, 
wrought out the design, which proved 
to be a masterpiece of architecture, 
combining great strength and dignity 
with perfect grace and symmetry. 

The foundations of the building are 
of cement concrete, and on this rests 
the base stones of Georgia granite. 
From this granite base the building 
rises to the height of one hundred and 
thirty-five feet, and is carried out in 
Renaissance style with gray Bedford 
stone. G>stly marbles, among which 
are the black Belgian, Vermont, Ven- 
etian and Italian, enter into the inte- 
rior construction; and while passing 
through its long marble corridors and 
up its graceful marble stairways, one 
readily accepts the truth of the as- 
sertion that this is the most ideal piece 
of architectural work in the South. 

One of the most artistic points of 
. the building is the tympanum, which 
ornaments the pediment of the portico 
of the front entrance, which entrance 
is, perhaps, the most imposing feature 
of the building. The tympanum is 
composed of a group of figures sym- 
bolical of the arts, industries and re- 
sources of the state. There are four- 
teen in all; the principal one, seated 
on a throne, with feet on a cotton bale, 
in the right hand the sword of empire 
and in the left the palm branch, repre- 
sents the great Commonwealth of Mis- 
sissippi. About this the other figures 



are gracefully grouped. The tympa- 
num was designed principally by Dr. 
Paul H. Saunders, of Laurel, Missis- 
sippi. 

The wall of the second floor, near 
the landing, is adorned with three 
handsome stained windows, which rep- 
resent the passing of the aborigines, 
the coming of the Anglo-Saxon and 
the establishment of law and order. 
High up, ornamenting the frieze of 
the great rotunda, are four bas-relief 
faces of Blind Justice, an ancient idea, 
which explains the Pagan's keen sense 
of that Justice which the Christian has 
interpreted as "no respecter of per- 
sons." 

Every hall, corridor and apartment 
of the great building, the stately 
Legislative halls, the gubernitoriil 
offices and the handsome library, are 
all beautifully and artistically finished. 
On the first floor, which is fast being 
converted into a great storehouse for 
records, the Historical Department is 
established and connected with it is 
the state's Hall of Fame. This is a 
beautiful, classic room, the walls of 
which are adorned with magnificent 
oil portraits of distinguished Missis- 
sippians, who have made the past his- 
tory of the state. The Historical De- 
partment is under the control of a 
number of the most scholarly men of 
the state. 

The dedication of the new Capitol 
occurred on the 3d of June, 1903, the 
birthday of Jefferson Davis, and the 
exercises were, perhaps, the most im- 
posing ever witnessed in the state. A 
special number of the Times-Demo- 
crat, of New Orleans, was given up 
to the description and the publication 
of speeches made by Bishop Charles 
B. Galloway and Chief Justice Albert 
Hall Whitfield. 

The grounds around the capitol are, 
as yet, in a state of transition; but 
hundreds of handsome young trees 
from the great forests of Mississippi 
have been transplanted there, and it 
will be but a short while when the 
g-orgeous magnolia and stately live- 
oak will bury in cool shadow the broad 
concrete walks and approaches. 
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ANNE: MORE LEAVES FROM HER 

DIARY 



By Kate Trimble Sharber 



July 20. — Did you ever think what a 
dear old thing anybody's black mammy 
is, my diary, especially when she's done 
all the cooking and raised you for 
twenty-five years? Mammy Lou has 
belonged to us just like Pa and Ma 
ever since weVe been at housekeep- 
ing, and my heart almost breaks to- 
night when I think of the fire in our 
stove that won't burn, and the dasher 
in our chum that is still. Ever since 
I have kept a diary I have been awful 
glad to hear about anybody being in 
love, and took great pleasure in watch- 
ing them and writing it all out, for I 
could always imagine it was me that 
was the lady. But I would rather 
never keep a diary another day than 
to have had such a thing ha^nen to 
Mammy Lou. 

When Ma heard about it she said 
not to be an old fool, but Mammy Lou 
said "either Marse Shakespeare or 
Marse Solomom said a old fool was 
the biggest fool, and she wasn't goin' 
to make him out a lie. So marry that 
Yankee nigger she was !" 

Bill Williams first came here to 
teach school, being very proud and 
educated. Then he got to be Dilsey's 
beau, and they expected to marry. 
When he first commenced going to 
see Dilsey, Mammy Lou would cook 
the nicest kind of things for her to 
take to picnics, hooingr to help her 
catch him in a motherly way. But 
when he started to promising to give 
Dilsev a rocking chair, and take her 
to "George Washington" if she would 
marry him. Mammy Lou changed 
about. She had always wanted to 
see a large city herself, and she 
thought it wasn't any use of letting 



Dilsey get all the best things in life 
even if she was her child. 

Pretty soon she commenced wear- 
ing red ribbon around her neck and 
having her hair wrapped once a week. 
Then she told him that she was the 
good cook that cooked all the picnic 
things and ironed all of Dilsey's nice 
dresses ; also that she had seventy-five 
dollars saved up which she would be 
willing to spend on a grand bridal 
trip the next time she got married. 
Mammy Lou is a smart old thing, and 
she talked to him until he said all 
right, he would just as soon marry her 
as Dilsey, if she would stop codcing 
for us and just cook for him and iron 
his shirts. She promised him she 
would do this, like people always do 
when they're trying to marry a per- 
son, though it looks very different 
afterwards. None of Mammy's other 
husbands have ever been so proud. 
They would not only let her cook, but 
would come around at meal-time, in 
the friendliest kind of way, and help 
her draw a bucket of water. This is 
why the whole family's heart is break- 
ing and we feel so hungry to-night. 
She's quit, and the wedding is to- * 
morrow. 

July 21. — ^This morning early she 
came up to the house to ask Ma if it 
would be excusable to take off her 
widow's bonnet, not being divorced 
from Uncle Mose but four months;* 
also how she had better carry her 
money to keep him from getting a 
hold of it. She said she wouldn't trust 
any white Yankee with a half-dollar 
that she ever saw, much less a coffee- 
colored one. Ma was so mad at her 
and so troubled about the sad biscuits 
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and the watery gravy at breakfast 
that she said she hoped he would 
steal every cent of the seventy-five 
dollars before the ceremony was over 
and that would bringf Mammy Lou to 
her senses. 

"And me not get to go to George 
Washington?" Mammy said in a hurt- 
like voice ; "why, Mis? Mary !" 

"Where is this George Washing- 
ton?" Ma took time to ask, thinking 
Mammy would know she was pdcing 
fun at her, but she didn't. 

"Law! I didn't know my white 
folks did know such a little until I got 
a school teacher. It's where the Presi- 
dent and his wife lives. Mr. Wil- 
liams is mighty well acquainted with 
the President, and says he is certain 
I could get a place to cook for the 
family, only I ain't to cook for nobody 
but him from now on." 

Ma wouldn't encourage her to talk 
about her love and matrimony any, so 
she took me by the hand and we went 
out and sat on the kitchen doorstep 
and had a long conversation. She 
seemed sad at the notion of leaving . 
us, but she was so much delighted at 
the idea of marrying a young man, as 
anybody would be, and going to 
Washington that she could not think 
of giving that up. Pretty soon in our 
long talk she commenced telling me 
about the things that happened a long 
time ago when I was a child, like peo- 
ple do when they are going on a long 
journey or die. 

She began from the time I was born 
and said I was such a brown little 
thing that I always looked like I had 
tobacco- juice instead of blood run- 
ning through me. And I made use 
of a bottle until* I was four years 
old. Because I was the only one of 
Ma's and Pa's children that lived and 
was bom like Isaac (/ don't know of 
any special way that Isaac was bom, 
but two of Mammy's husbands have 
been preachers, so she knows what 
she's talking about) they let me keep 
the bottle to humor me. It had a long 
mbber thing to it so I would find it 
more convenient. Mammy said the 
old muley cow was laid aside just for 
my benefit, and when I got big enough 



to walk I'd go with her into the cow 
lot every hour in the day and drag 
my bottle behind me to be milked 
into. I enjoyed being milked into my 
mouth, too, if the bottle was too dirty 
to hold it just then. 

Mammy said I always admired the 
sunshine so much that I would sit out 
in it on hot days till my milk bottle 
would clabber, which was one cause 
of my brownness. When I found out 
I couldn't gnaw an)rthing up through 
the mbber I'd cry and take it to Mam- 
my. She would quiet me by digging 
all the clabber out with a stiff little 
twig which she would feed to the 
chickens. They got to knowing the 
sound of me and my bottle dragging 
over the gravels so well that they 
would come a-mnning, like they do 
when they hear you scrape the plates. 

This, of course, was very touching 
to us both, and we nearly cried when 
she talked about going to Washington, 
where all the people are too stylish 
to keep a muley cow. They won't 
even keep a baby there, but the ladies 
keep little dogs and get divorces. 

Ma wouldn't go to the wedding, 
for dinner and supper was worse than 
breakfast. The rest of the family all 
went except Dilsey, who didn't much 
like the way Mammy had done her. 
Professor and Mrs. Young went, being 
still down here and a great pleasure 
to us all. They were delighted, being 
raised up North, and wanted to take 
pictures of everything. Whenever we 
would pass a cabin with a nigger and 
his guitar sitting in the front door, 
and him picking on it, they would say 
it was so "picture S." And the real 
old uncles with white hair, and the 
mammies with their heads tied up, 
they said reminded them of "Aunty 
Bellum days." I guess she was their 
old cook when they were little. 

Everything went off as nice as 
could be expected under the circum- 
stances until the preacher said, "Sa- 
lute your bride." Then when Bill 
started to kiss her, Mammy Lou laid 
her hand against the side of his head 
so hard you could of heard it clear 
up to the house, and said she would 
teach him then and there how to show 
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impudence to a woman of sixty, even 
if he was a Yankee and educated. The 
slap didn't seem to set very well on 
him, being nineteen years old and not 
used to such. We left right after the 
ceremony, and Mammy Lou and the 
others walked on down to her house 
to wait for the twelve o'clock train, 
that they was going to leave on. Al- 
though I always enjoy going to places 
with the Youngs on account of the 
curious words and the picture-taking 
camera, and although it was the sixth 
marriage of my old nurse, which, of 
course, you don't get a chance to wit- 
ness every day, still when I think of 
breakfast in the morning, I must say 
it was the saddest wedding I ever 
saw. 

July 22. — This morning when I first 
woke up and heard that regular old 
tune, "Play on Your Harp, Little 
David," coming so natural and life- 
like from the kitchen I thought it 
surely must be a dream. Mammy being 
hundreds of miles away in Washing- 
ton. It kept on, though, just like it 
has done every morning for twenty- 
five years : 

"Shad-rach, Af^-shach, and A-bed-nt-go, 
The Lord has washed me white as snow" 

so I got up. It never does take me a 
minute to wash my face of a morn- 
ing, and this morning it took less. I 
hopped into my clothes and flew down 
stairs. It wasn't any dream. There 
was Mammy, not looking married nor 
anything, and a cheerful fire in the 
stove and some bacon smelling like 
you was nearly starved. I didn't ask 
any questions, but just said "Mam- 
my," and she said, "Baby," and there 
I was hugging her fit to turn over the 
churn. I asked her if Ma knew, and 
she said no, she had been easy and 
not made any noise, so as to surprise 
us all. I reckon Ma and Pa are so 
used to having Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego wake them up of a 
morning that it seemed like a dream 
to them, too. Pretty soon they heard 
us talking, though, and came in. Ma 
came first, for, of course, it is a gen- 
tleman's place to let a lady go into the 
kitchen first when they think that 
breakfast is to be got. 



Ma said, "What are you doing 
here?" and Mammy Lou said, "Get- 
ting breakfast, Miss Mary," which 
was about as straightforward as they 
could have been with each other. Then 
Ma asked her if she wasn't still mar- 
ried, and she said no, for she had had 
occasion to give that uppish, Yankee 
nigger a good whipping last night, and 
she told Dilsey she could have him if 
she wanted him. She said she hoped 
Dilsey would take him, for she would 
just admire to be mother-in-law to 
that nigger. 

I remembered hearing Pa once say 
that the devil must have been in a 
bilious spell when he made a mother- 
in-law, so I hoped for his sake Bill 
would let one marrying be enough. 

Just then Pa came in, hearing the 
last remark about "that nigger,'* and 
asked Mammy Lou what was the 
trouble between her and her husband. 
She was breaking eggs into the big 
yellow bowl that she was going to 
scramble for breakfast, and as she 
told us about her marrying troubles 
«he commenced to beat them very 
hard, which seemed to ease her. It is 
a great help to people to think of 
their enemies when they are beating 
things, for it makes them beat harder 
and don't really hurt the enemies. And 
if you are helping chop up peaches 
for jam and can keep your mind on 
that one person, you chop so hard the 
juice flies up and almost puts your 
eyes out thinking if it was just her 
or him you were chopping. 

Mammy said when they got home 
from the wedding she started to 
change her white dress and veil and 
put on her good cashmere dress to 
wear on the train. Just then Mr. 
Williams spoke up and remarked that 
he was sleepy and wanted to get a 
good night's rest, and would she have 
him a rare steak for his breakfast. 
Mammy asked him if he had been 
bom a fool, or just turned that way 
since he had married so far above his 
station. He told her they would see 
who the fool was before the week was 
out, and that the steak better have 
good beaten biscuits to go with it. 
Then Mammy gave him another sam- 
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pie of her strength like she did in the 
church and told him to go and change 
his clothes to go to George Washing- 
ton. Then he laughed in her face 
right before Dilsey and the neighbors 
and told her didn't she know George 
Washington had been dead and buried 
behind the church door for a hundred 
years. He said "the ignorance of 
country niggers is really aniusa- 
ble." 

Mammy said she hated to do it with 
her veil on, being a new veil and she 
hadn't used it but twice, but she 
couldn't wait to take it off, him grin- 
ning like a picture-taking man at his 
funny joke. All his teeth was show- 
ing, and as Mammy had always ad- 
mired them being so big and white, 
she decided to keep a handful to re- 
member him by ; so she gave him one 
good lick in the mouth with her wed- 
ding slipper, which was very large and 
easy to come off. This broke a good 
half of his front tooth besides draw- 
ing a good deal of blood to relieve 
her feelings. While he was busy wip- 
ing away the blood and trying to open 
his eyes enough to see candle light 
again, Mammy sat down by him and 
before he knew it she had dragged 
him across her lap and was paddling 
him with that slipper like he was her 
own dear son instead of her husband. 
Then she called Dilsey and told her 



she could feel safe about marrying 
him if she still wanted him, for he 
had better sense now than to try to 
fool with any member of that family. 
Mammy Lou said of course she 
couldn't stay married to a man she 
could paddle. She was too much of a 
lady. But Dilsey turned up her nose 
and said she wouldn't have any 
second-handed nigger, much less a 
whipped one. 

Pa spoke up then and said she 
couldn't give Bill to Dilsey without 
getting a divorce from him first. 
* Mammy Lou said, well, Marse Sheriff 
might arrest her, and Marse Judge 
might fine her, but she would see 
them all in the place that was pre- 
pared for them before she would 
waste twenty-five dollars buying a 
divorce just for that little speck of 
marrying ! 

Pa went out to feed the chickens 
pretty soon, and Ma went to wake up 
Bertha (but not the baby) for break- 
fast, and Mammy Lou scraped up the 
eggs in the dish I had brought her. 

"Divorce nothin'" I heard her re- 
mark, as she soused the hot skillet 
into water that sizzled, 'T done 
bought a hundred dollars' worth of 
divorces already, and if the lawyers 
wusn't all scribes and Pharisees they 
would let that run me the rest of my 
days." 



GOOD-NIGHT 

I've lived my day; I've sung my song; 

I've fought and loved and striven ; 
The coming night is black and long — 

I meet it calm, unshriven. 

I've wrought and foi«ght as best I might 

And struck no coward blow. 
A man's a man ; a fight's a fight ; 

This law is all I know. 



And some sweet days of love T'.e had, 

Dear days of pure delight ; 
Then, oh ! defiant soul, be glad ! 

And, oh ! my love, good-night. 



William R. Luke. 
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The Bailie, one of the pithiest jour- 
nals in Scotland, says that Mr. Austin 
"is the only Southern man sent to 
Glasgow in the capacity of consul since 
the Civil War in the States," and it 
says further that "personally, Mr. Aus- 
tin is a distinguished success, and Glas- 
gow people, from the Lord Provost 
downwards, have taken to him. As an 
American he is pardonably proud of 
his country and is a firm believer in 
the sovereignty of 
the citizen. He 
is an excellent aft- 
er-dinner speaker, 
eloquent and hu- 
morous, and al- 
ways graceful in 
compliment." This 
appreciation is Mr. 
Austin's birth- 
right, for he is of 
Scotch descent and 
is besides, a citi- 
zen of the world. 
He was one of 
the first consuls to 
enter the service 
under the new 
rules requiring 
representatives to 
pass an examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Austin is 
peculiarly suited 
to the needs of 
his office, having filled various posi- 
tions of trust under Hayes, Garfield, 
Arthur, Harrison, McKinley and 
Roosevelt, having an extensive law 
practice in Tennessee and eight years 
of service as United States marshal. 
Moreover, he is a newspaper man, hav- 
ing been manager for some time of 
the Knoxville Daily Chronicle and a 
frequent contributor to other journals. 
It will be seen that Mr. Austin is a 



RICHARD W. AUSTIN 



many-sided man and it will not be sur- 
prising if his long years of faithful 
public service are shortly rewarded 
with even greater honors than he has 
yet had. 

Formerly the representatives of this 
country in the consular posts of Eng- 
land and Scotland were selected from 
our literary men, with the result that 
the society in these places came to look 
upon the Americans as the most bril- 
liant men of the 
consular corps, 
while the com- 
merce of the coun- 
try was diverted 
by the other repre- 
sentatives of less 
brain and greater 
business instincts. 
Mr. Austin is a 
keen, strenuous 
man, quick to see 
and grasp oppor- 
tunities, a f fable 
and accessible and 
his term of office 
cannot fail to in- 
crease the kindly 
feeling and broad- 
en the trade rela- 
tions between the 
people of Glasgow 
and the United 
States. "His hos- 
pitality to Ameri- 
cans and particularly to Tennesseans 
makes far-away Glasgow a garden 
spot for the trans-Atlantic traveler," 
writes 'The Onlooker," in The Scots' 
Pictorial. 



Starting out in life as a clerk in the 
post office at Qarksville, Tennessee, 
and working at night in a bank at 
that place, John Wellington Faxon has 
reached a prominent position among 
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the bankers, not only of Tennessee but of Tennessee under General William 
of the United States. He was for six A. Quarles, the Supervisor. For 
years Secretary of the Tennessee nearly fifteen years he was an offi- 
Bankers' Association and is now an cer in the First National Bank, of 
honorary member of that organization. Chattanooga, which position he re- 
He was for two terms the Vice Presi- signed in May, 1905 to engage in oth- 
dent for Tennessee of the American er business. In June, 1905, he was 
Bankers' Association, although on elected president of the firm of Faxon, 
neither occasion was he in attendance Stuart & Co. (Incorporated), of Chat- 
at the convention at which he was tanooga, dealers in stocks, bonds, se- 
elected. Mr. Faxon was a 
strenuous worker for the 
adoption of the Negotiable 
Instrument Law by the 
Legislature of Tennessee, 
and for his eflForts in se- 
curing its passage he re- 
ceived a vote of thanks 
from the American Bank- 
ers' Association, where the 
law originated. He has 
been twice endorsed and 
strongly urged for the posi- 
tion of Treasurer of the 
United States by a host of 
bankers and friends of 
many States both North 
and South, and he has in 
his possession a letter from 
President McKinley stat- 
ing that "no man ever had 
stronger endorsements for 
the position of Treasurer of 
the United States, but the 
money centers of this coun- 
try have always controlled 
this appointment." He has 
held many prominent posi- 
tions in his State, and in 
1894 was elected President 
of the Chattanooga Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

He compiled the "His- 
tory of Banking in Tennes- «• b. glenn, governor of north Carolina 

c«>A " urfiirVi ic o rfi^intpr in His recent ruling against the Southern Railway has eroked 
bCC, wiiicri lb d umpici m ^ 3^,^ ^j discussion 

Knox s History of Bank- 
ing in the United States," published by curities, general insurance, and real 
Bradford Rhodes & Co. He has con- estate agents. 

tributed many articles of merit to the Mr. Faxon was born in Buffalo, 

financial journals and public press of New York, and removed with his 

the country, and he was for eighteen father's family to Clarksville in 1843, 

years on the staff of the Louisville when a mere child. 

Courier- Journal as the Clarksville cor- On his mother's side he is a 

respondent. In 1859 he was appoint- descendant of Governor William 

ed Assistant Supervisor of the Banks Bradford, who was a passenger on 
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has been retained in the same posi- 
tion, since General Gordon's death, by 
General Stephen D. Lee. 

On February 22, 1866, he married 
Miss Florence Herring, of Qarksville. 
Four children, all living, have blessed 
this union. 

Mr. Faxon is a deep student of 
commercial and economic questions, 
and is in great demand as a speaker 
at banking and financial conventions. 
His interests are widely distributed 
throughout the State and with his fami- 
ly he travels extensively, but his home 
is in Chattanooga, where he is a rul- 
ing elder in the Presbyterian church, 
a trustee of Erlanger Hospital and 
treasurer of the Chattanooga His- 
torical Societv. 



JOHN W. FAXON 

the Mayflower in 1620, and on his 
father's side from Revolutionary sol- 
diers. His father, Charles Faxon, a 
writer of merit, was at one time in 
his early life a writer for the Hart- 
ford Courant, now the oldest paper in 
the United States. 

John W. Faxon received his educa- 
tion at the Masonic College and Stew- 
art College (now the Southwestern 
Presbyterian University) at Clarks- 
ville. He was the first Treasurer of 
this University, a position he held for 
about ten years, and for two terms was 
President of its Alumni Association. 

He is a member of the following or- 
ders: "Masonic," "Society of the 
Mayflower Descendants," "The Or- 
der of the Founders and Patriots of 
America" and the "Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution." He is also a mem- 
ber of "N. B. Forrest Camp No. 4, 
C. S. Veterans," of which organization 
he has been twice elected Lieutenant 
Commander and Historian, having 
served throughout the earlier duration 
of the Civil War. He was a Colonel 
and Aide-de-Camp on the staff of Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon, commander of 
the United Confederate Veterans, and 



Charles James Faulkner, lawyer, 
jurist, statesman, was bom in Martins- 
burg, Berkeley County, Virginia (now 
West Virginia), September 21, 1847. 
His father, Charles James Faulkner, 
Sr., represented Virginia in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and in 1859 
was appointed Minister to the Court 
of France. Young Charles accom- 
panied his father, and attended school 
in Paris and Switzerland until the 
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opening of the Civil War, when they 
returned to the United States, espous- 
ing the cause of the Confederacy. The 
son, then fifteen, was placed in school 
at Virginia Military Institute, at Lex- 
ington, but the battle of Xew Market 
made soldiers of the cadets, and Mr. 
Faulkner was in active service from 
then on, serving as aide to General J. 
C. Breckinridge, and afterwards to 
General Henry A. Wise, surrender- 
ing with that officer at Appomattox. 
On his return to his home he studied 
under the direction o.' his father un- 
til October, 1866, 
when he entered 
the University of 
Virginia, graduat- 
ing in June, 1868, 
and being admit- 
ted to the bar the 
following S e p- 
tember. After 
twelve years of 
extensive practice, 
he was elected 
Judge of the Thir- 
teenth J u d i cial 
Circuit of West 
Virginia, com- 
posed of the 
Counties of Jef- 
ferson, Morgan 
and Berkeley, and 
in 1887 was elect- 
ed to the United 
States Senate on 
the Democratic^ 

ticket to succeed ike t. 

Johnson N. Cam- 
den. He wa^ re-elected in 1893, and 
when the Democratic party controlled 
the United States Senate was Chair- 
mittee on Territories 
le was also the or- 
ler of the contest in 
St the passage of the 
I Bill when it was de- 
Senator Gorman, of 
3ne of the most ac- 
e defeat of the Force 
Bill, speaking at one period of the con- 
test, at the request of his party, from 
10 p.m. until 10 a.m. the next day, 
this being necessary to meet a move 



of the Republicans, which would have 
forced a vote on the main question, 
which if it had succeeded at the time 
would have carried the bill. During 
his senatorial terms Judge Faulkner 
served on the Judiciary, Appropria- 
tions, District of Columbia, Pacific 
Railroads, Territories, Indian Depre- 
dations, Claims and other important 
committees. He is a member of the 
bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States ; member of the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law ; Na- 
tional Geographic Society; Committee 
of One Hundred 
of the American 
Association for 
the Advancement 
of Science; is a 
Trustee of the 
Alumni Endow- 
ment Fund of the 
University of Vir- 
ginia ; was perma- 
nent Chairman of 
the Democratic 
State Convention 
of West Virginia 
in 1888, and was 
both temporary 
and permanent 
Chairman of the 
Democratic State 
Convention in 
1892; was Chair- 
man of the Demo- 
cratic Congres- 
sional Campaign 
PRYOR Committee in 1894 

and 1896; ap- 
pointed a member of the joint com- 
mission of the two Houses of Con- 
gress to investigate the question of 
the price of railway mail transporta- 
tion and postal-car service, and all 
sources of revenue and expenditures 
of the Post Office Department, under 
Act of Congress approved June 13, 
1898; and appointed a member of the 
International Joint High Commission 
of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain for the adjustment of differences 
in respect to the Dominion of Can- 
ada, on September 19, 1898. Since 
retiring from public life Judge Faulk- 
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ncr has devoted his time to the prac- 
tice of his profession and to the man- 
agement of his large agricultural in- 
terests in West Virginia. 

An orphan at six, a newsboy in the 
Army of the Cumberland at ten, wit- 
nessing the battles of Murfreesboro 
and Chickamauga and a farmer's 
helper, working for his board and such 
schooling as could be had — such was 
the fortune of Ike T. Pryor's early 
years. He was born in Florida in 
1852 and at the close of the war 
found a home with Tennessee rela- 
tives, and for the next six years the 
boy did a man's work under the dis- 
advantages of the reconstruction pe- 
riod. When he was eighteen he de- 
termined to try his fortunes in Texas 
and that great state, teeming then, 
as. now, with opportunities for am- 
bitious, industrious men, proved the 
best field for his talents and has 
claimed his allegiance ever since. Be- 
ginning as a ranch hand at fifteen 
dollars a month, he worked his way 
through the successive steps of trail 
hand, driver and foreman to that of 
manager. This was in the days of 
"free grass" when the whole boundless 
West was a grazing ground for Texas 
cattle, which were driven slowly in 
great herds from pasture to pasture. 
Cowboy life in those days was pic- 
turesque and vivid and every day 
brought buflfalo hunts, Indian fights 
or mix-ups with other herds. Mr. 
Pryor, in a recent speech before the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
gress at Kansas City, thus truly char- 
acterized cattle men : "Those who fol- 
low this business are broad in their 



views, brave and chivalrous in their 
natures, asking only from others that 
which they would be willing to g^nt 
under similar circumstances." 

In 1877 he began driving cattle on 
his own account and during the next 
few years, in partnership with an old- 
er brother, he increased his herds, 
driving them to Colorado and Kan- 
sas and selling them there. As the 
net profits on cattle at that time 
ranged from three to five dollars a 
head, the Pryor brothers accumulated 
a large fortune, which they invested 
in ranch property and more cattle. 
The disastrous winter of 1884 and 
1885 swept away this fortune, and the 
subsequent building of railroads and 
introduction of barbed wire fences cut 
off the enormous profits in cattle. 
Mr. Pryor then confined his attention 
to his ranch in North Texas and be- 
gan to work with the Texas Cattle 
Raisers' Association to promote cattle 
interests under these new conditions. 
He also became interested in the pro- 
motion and management of the Evans- 
Snider-Buel Company, cMie of the 
largest live stock commission com- 
panies in the world. Notwithstand- 
ing this connection with the buying 
market, he was elected, in 1906, to 
the presidency of the Cattle Raisers' 
Association, his ten years of work in 
their interests having proven his abili- 
ty to adjust matters equably, and in 
1907 was unanimously elected by a 
rising vote to succeed himself. Mr. 
Pryor holds oflice in several other live 
stock associations, has banking and 
property interests in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, Missouri and Kansas and 
makes his home in San Antonio. 
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CHAPTER VIII— Continued 

She gave a low exclamation of as- 
tonishment as she tinrolled to view a 
number of bank notes, mostly new, 
and of small denominations — ones, 
twos and fives. As Sophronia care- 
fully fingered the bills, noting their 
value and the number the roll con- 
tained, her eyes opened wide with sur- 
prise at the sight of so much money. 

No wonder her neighbor had exer- 
cised such caution in concealing his 
treasure. Here was a larger amount of 
money than she had ever imagined he 
would possess. How had he ever 
come into the ownership of such a 
sum? Could he have stolen it, and 
from whcwn ? 

The girl hastily counted the bills. 
^'Goodness!" she exclaimed. It was 
ninety-five dollars in all — a small for- 
tune indeed f6r a person in Judson's 
situation. How came he with such 
booty, for booty it must be, since he 
had never been known to save a dollar 
in his life, yet here was quite a snug 
little fortune that had been acquired 
by some unknown means. 

As Sophronia puzzled over the mat- 
ter, her eyes chanced to fall on the 
scrap of paper in which the money 
had been wrapped, and smoothing out 
the paper, she slowly read the reward 
offered by the President of the Tum- 



, for any information 
o the arrest and con- 
aiders, whose recent 
e were a menace to 

was a solution to the 
her brain ! Steve 
re betrayed the raid- 
ers, and this money was the larger 
part of the spoils he had received. He 
certainly could not have accumulated 
such an amount otherwise, for his ill- 
kept, sterile patch of ground scarcely 
yielded a poor living. 

As Sophronia sat looking first at the 
money then at the printed reward, the 
fear of detection suddenly came over 
her. Whether it was ill-gotten gain, 
or not, the money certainly was not 
hers, and she had no right to thus 
unearth it from its secret hiding place. 
Suppose some one should discover her 
in the act ! 

Alarmed at the mere thought, she 
hastily wrapped the scrap of paper 
around the money, and dropping the 
roll in the jar, screwed on the lid and 
reburied the treasure, taking care to 
leave the place looking quite as she 
had found it. Then she hasily quitted 
the spot. 

CHAPTER IX 

Night. 

The dark forms of a group of men 
were brought out in sharp contrast 
against the fitful light of a small brush- 
wood fire built in a sheltered spot 
among the hills. 

A few faint stars dotted the moon- 
less sky, and the night air was raw 
with the frosty breath of late October. 

Some of the men were sitting about 
on scattered blocks of rejected stone, 
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left in the abandoned quarry years be- 
fore when the abutment of a bridge 
had been built over a small, swift 
stream near by, but the ereat number 
of raiders stood in careless attitudes 
around the fire, talking or smoking. 

"Captain's late," one of the men in 
the foreground said. 

"I heard the ring of Black Devil's 
hoofs comin' up the hill just a mo- 
ment ago," a raider answered. 

As he spoke, he thrust a fresh sup- 
ply of brush into the fire, and briskly 
stirred the bed of embers until it 
glowed with sudden fervor, while a 
shower of sparks arose and fluttered 
into the night like a swarm of fire- 
flies rudely disturbed. 

"Be saving of the brush," cautioned 
one of the raiders. "There may be 
officers of the law abroad to-night." 

"It is money to them if they bag us," 
answered the other, with an expressive 
shrug of the shoulders and a hoarse 
laugh. "There's a reward of two hun- 
dred dollars offered for information 
concerning the raiders, or night-riders, 
as some folks call us." 

"Perhaps some one's after it," sug- 
gested another. 

"And what good 'd the reward be? 
It would melt or bum where we'd 
send him." 

"Is it the gate at the stone bridge 
to-night?" 

"No, I have heard it's to be another 
—one more familiar to some of our 
members," the speaker continued, cast- 
ing a furtive glance at a number of the 
band standing near. 

"Suppose it should be the pole of 
the New Pike gate, and Milt was chos- 
en to do the cutting?" The man at the 
fire spoke tauntingly. 

"The pole of the New Pike gate 
won't be cut to-night, I'm thinking," 
said Derr quietly. 

"Not if the Captain commands it?" 

"No." 

"Listen, you fellows — ^hear what this 
man's sayin' !" 

"And what's more to the point, I'm 
willing to bet that he isn't going to 
insist on me cutting it, either," added 
Derr, glancing about him with a half- 



defiant air in which there was also 
the suggestion of a threat. 

Quickly the attention of the others 
was drawn to the speaker, who had un- 
consciously straightened to his full six 
feet, while the rich color in his cheeks, 
augmented by the ruddy glow of the 
firelight, deepened perceptibly, and 
quickly spread to his throat and neck, 
which were partly revealed in their ro- 
bust outlines, where the heavy coat was 
thrown back to the warmth of the fire. 

"Any special reasons for not wantin' 
to cut down the pole of the New Pike 
gate?" asked one of the band, with a 
wink on the sly at his companions. 

"I have," answered Milt frankly and 
seriously. "One good reason I will 
state a little later, the other can be 
given right now. It seems a cow- 
ardly thing to do— the chopping down 
of a gate that's kept by two lone 
women. Now if it was a man, the 
case would be altogether different." 

"It ain't the women folks we've got 
the grudge ag'in," spoke up one of 
the men. "It's the graspin' turnpike 
companies back of 'em we're after." 

"Yes, but it's taking away the liv- 
ing of two worthy women," protested 
Derr. 

"That can't be helped, though," ar- 
gued the other raider. "If we're g6- 
in' to do away with toll-gates, an' have 
free roads, we can't play favorites, you 
know, by cuttin' down some poles, 
an' leavin' others standin', just on ac- 
count o' family relations," he said. 

"What's the talk ?" The deep voice 
came from the outer gloom, and as 
the men glanced in its direction, the 
captain emerged from the shadows 
hovering close about the circle and 
joined the group. 

An embarrassing silence fell sud- 
denly upon the company, at the lead- 
er's presence, and each man waited for 
his neighbor to make reply. As no 
one seemed inclined to answer, finally 
Derr spoke. 

"It was concerning the New Pike 
gate. Some one suggested that I 
would be chosen to do the cutting of 
the pole." 

"Well !" The captain fixed his steel 
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cold eyes full on the speaker, while 
the semblance of a sarcastic smile hov- 
ered about his mouth. 

"I have good and sufficient reasons 
for not wanting to cut down that 
pole, and especially if I was called 
upon to-night," continued the speaker 
quietly, his eyes meeting the captain's 
gaze unflinchingly. 

"Have your reasons been ,caHed 
for ?" demanded the leader with a con- 
temptuous curl of the lip. 

"Among other reasons," continued 
Derr, ignoring the question, "I don't 
see the need of disturbing that gate 
for the present, when so many others 
around here mig^t claim our atten- 
tion." 

The little groups merged into a large 
one, and general attention was quick- 
ly centered in the two men, for trou- 
ble seemed brewing in this quarter. 
As they stood face to face, eyeing 
each other keenly and coolly, the 
spirit of unfriendliness that had long 
held a place in each bosom was plain- 
ly evident, and a clashing of strong 
wills appeared imminent. There had 
ever been a feeling of rivalry, dating 
far back to the days they had gone 
to school together in Alder Q-eek 
Glen, and pretty little Sally Brown 
was the figurative apple of discord be- 
tween the two. 

"His reasons for not wanting that 
gate disturbed may not be hard to 
guess," said the captain, a sneer lin- 
gering on his heavy lips. "He's in 
love with the pretty toll-taker." 

"And the captain's rather sore be- 
cause she's jilted him," retorted Derr 
in clear, deliberate tones. 

The leader's face flushed crimson 
with anger at the words that carried 
with them the sting of truth, and a 
look of hatred blazed for an instant 
in his eyes as he turned them full 
on the speaker, standing calm and 
disdainful, meeting the look fear- 
lessly. , 

Perhaps this utter lack of fear de- 
terred the captain from his first im- 
pulse, for he knew that to press his 
adversary further at this moment 
meant a speedy settlement of old 



scores. Jade Beddow was not ready for 
such a course just yet, indeed he knew 
a better plan of revenge, so with strong 
effort he managed to control the rage 
that filled him, and to bring himself 
to a more fitting realization of his 
present course of conduct. 

"We haven't met to-night to settle 
personal grievances," he said, letting 
his eyes slowly wander to the men 
surrounding him. "These can be left 
to another time an' place. Our busi- 
ness to-night is to strike another blow 
for our just cause, and the New Pike 
gate is the one to go down. Let those 
who are not cowards follow me. To 
your horses, boys 1" 

CHAPTER X 

A little before eight o'clock, while 
the young girl was still busied in the 
kitchen with the supper dishes, for on 
court days this meal was always a late 
one. Squire Bixler again passed 
through the New Pike gate on his way 
to town. 

Sally's mother raised the gate for 
him, and curious to know the cause 
of his speedy return, straightway be- 
gan to ply him with questions. When 
she came into the house after he had 
ridden on, the seal of secrecy being 
the price Aht Squire required of her 
for the information he had imparted, 
she heaved so deep a sigh, and looked 
so full of melancholy forebodings that 
her daughter quickly inquired the 
cause. 

"Nothin'," answered the old woman 
evasively, but the tone and her ac- 
tions suggested quite the contrary. 
Indeed, her face bore the unmistaka- 
ble impression of an impending dis- 
aster. The girl's curiosity was at 
once aroused and piqued by her hioth- 
er's bearing and words. 

"But there is certainly something 
troubling you," insisted Sally. "You 
look quite put out." 

"Well," admitted the other grudg- 
ingly, "perhaps I am." 

"Then what's the matter?" 

"I'm under solemn promise not to 
tell anybody, not even you, but when 
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a person don't know what minute 
they're liable to lose* the very shelter 
over their heads, it's high time for dis- 
mal looks I should say." 

"Are we in any such danger?" asked 
the girl quickly. 

"I'm not sayin' as we air or ain't," 
yet the speaker gave a most gloomy 
shake of her head along with the non- 
commital answer. 

"But you act like something se- 
rious was the matter." 

"I can't well help showin' what's on 
my mind, I suppose." 

"Then why on earth don't you say 
what's troubling you ?" 

"When you're told a thing, an' then 
told positively not to tell it, how is a 
person to do?" asked Mrs. Brown in 
dire perplexity. Her pledge to the 
squire was already beginning to weigh 
heavily upon her. 

"I don't see why you hesitate to 
tell me," said Sally emphatically; 
"I'm not a child that can't be trusted 
with a secret." 

"I don't see the harm myself in 
your knowin' it," acknowledged her 
mother, "and that, too, when you'd 
be sure to find it out in a mighty 
little while, for as soon as the guards 
come, you'd know that somethin' was 
wrong." 

"The guards?" echoed the girl. 
"Then it's something about the raid- 
ers?" 

"I didn't say," answered her mother 
with exasperating evasiveness. 

"But it is," cried the girl. "Sure- 
ly I've quite as much right to know 
as you. Don't it concern me equally 
as much ?" 

"Of course, but then the squire 
didn't seem to want to make you un- 
easy any sooner than was necessary. 
That's why he cautioned me about tell- 
in' you, I suppose." 

"And very thoughtful it was of him, 
too," declared the girl with shrewdly 
feigned graciousness. "So it was the 
squire that told you about the raiders ?" 

"Yes, and it goes to prove how 
much he really thinks of you, not to 
want you worried." 

"That's true," the girl's manner took 



on a careless indiflfcrencc, "He was 
speaking to me the other day about 
the raiders; what did he have to say 
to you ?" she asked in an off-hand way 
that threw the mother quite off guard 
for the moment. 

"He was sayin' that he feared you'd 
be badly frightened if you knew the 
raiders would be here to-night." 

"To-night?" cried the girl excited- 
ly, no longer acting a part. 

"There! I've gone and let the cat out 
of the bag, after all !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown in sudden contrition. "You 
partly guessed it, though. I didn't 
tell you out and out." She came a 
little closer to Sally, while her voice 
dropped to a tragic whisper. "Yes, 
the raiders air comin' this very night." 

"How does he know?" 

"He didn't tell me, but he's found 
out somehow." 

"What will become of us?" cried 
her hearer in genuine apprehension. 

"Dear knows !" answered her moth- 
er melting into tears at the thought 
of the impending raid. "We'll likely 
have the roof burned over our very 
heads, and to-morrow will find our- 
selves without a shelter." 

"Well, there, don't worry!" urged 
the girl, touched by her mother's evi- 
dent distress of mind. "There's an- 
other shelter been offered us, if the 
worst comes to the worst." 

"Whose?" questioned Mrs. Brown 
quickly, for the moment forgetful of 
impending danger in the thirst for 
further knowledge of this generous of- 
fer. "Has the Squire offered us a 
home?" she questioned eagerly, eye- 
ing her daughter askant. 

"Yes, he has," acknowledged the 
girl with a little show of hesitation; 
"not that I mean to accept it," she 
added to herself, with a pretended flare 
of courage that was far from real. 
"What does the Squire think the raid- 
ers will be apt to do?" she questioned, 
returning to the primary subject un- 
der discussion. 

"He don't intend they shall do us 
any harm if he can help it. He's gone 
to town now to get men to come an' 
guard the gate, an' he hopes to ketch 
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the last one of them lawless raiders be- 
fore momin*, " declared the elder toll- 
taker. 

**I hope not!" cried the girl impul- 
sively as a sudden fear crossed her 
brain. 

"You hope not?" repeated Mrs. 
Brown in open-eyed wonder, turning 
on her daughter in quick wrath. "Is 
Milt Derr one of them night riders 
that you talk like that, Sally Brown?" 

"Of course not, mother, else they 
wouldn't be coming here,'* answered 
Sally with quick wit to repair the slip 
of her tongue. "I mean on account 
of the trouble it would bring to a lot 
of innocent people," she hastened to 
explain. "Of course these raiders 
have friends and kinfolks, likely some 
of 'em acquaintances of ours up in the 
hills. Besides, the raiders think 
they're mightily down-trodden and op- 
pressed, for toll-rates are high, there's 
no denying the fact." 

"Sally Brown! I'm downright 
ashamed of you, that I am!" cried her 
mother sharply. "The idea of you 
takin' up for them miserable law- 
breakers, an' them tryin' to bum the 
very roof over our heads, an' take 
the daily bread out of our mouths. 
You must have gone clean daft." 

"I didn't say I thought they were 
right," persisted Sally. "I said it 
likely seemed so to them." 

"An' you got no cause to say even 
that," insisted Mrs. Brown, "you, 
that's dependin' on a livin' by takin' 
of the toll. It's nothin' short of 
downright treason!" 

CHAPTER XI 

The girl had been dreading just 
such news as her mother had revealed, 
yet since the conversation with the 
Squire the day Sally had so unwill- 
ingly ridden with him from town, she 
had been hourly expecting it. Now 
that the ill news had really come, her 
present uneasiness was not altogeth- 
er on her mother's account, nor her 
own. It was probable that her sweet- . 
heart was now affiliated with the band 



of raiders, yet if this was true, it 
seemed a little strange that the New 
Pike gate was the one to be at- 
tacked. 

When Sally sat down to her sewing 
a little later, after her various house- 
hold duties had been attended to for 
the evening, her thoughts were very 
far removed from her present work, 
and she was much more troubled and 
perplexed in spirit and mind than she 
cared to show. 

At the time she had heard the talk 
between the Squire and his unknown 
informant, it was evident that Milton 
Derr had not then joined the raiders, 
but from the trend of that conversa- 
tion it seemed likely he would soon be- 
come a member of the band. He was 
evidently debating the feasibility of 
joining them. Had he done so, and 
was he now powerless to change or 
divert their plans ? 

It was not alone the news that the 
gate would be attacked which was 
troubling the girl, but the further in- 
formation her mother had given that 
the plans of the raiders were known, 
and the Squire was even then in town 
organizing a posse to resist the attack 
and capture the band. 

Supposing her sweetheart was now a 
member of it, and some subtle intui- 
tion was urging her to such belief, 
what would be the outcome of it all? 
This then was the trap the Squire was 
adroitly laying for his nephew. She 
had warned Milt of the danger, but 
had he heeded ? The band was proba- 
bly composed of men he knew well, 
and was doubtless gathered from the 
ready material to be found among the 
rugged hills wherein he dwelt. 

There had ever seemed to exist 
among these people a certain wild 
spirit of adventure and reckless dar- 
ing, which one naturally imbibed along 
with the very air of these free remote 
hills, and the Squire's nephew was of 
that restive nature too easily attracted 
by anything savoring of excitement or 
danger, such as these lawless escapades 
might readily furnish. 

On recalling a talk she had held 
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with her sweetheart the Sunday even- 
ing before, when they rode together 
from Alder Creek meeting-house, she 
felt that her very own words may 
have had some weight in influencing 
him to cast his fortunes with the raid- 
ers. Though she warned him of such 
a course, yet in almost the same breath 
she told him of the Squire's predicticm 
that the New Pike gate would be 
wrecked, leaving her mother and her- 
self homeless, but she wiselv said noth- 
ing about the Squire's offer of mar- 
riage, deeming it prudent to remain 
silent on this point for the present, at 
least. 

She had appealed to the nephew to 
do what he could to prevent the de- 
struction of the New Pike gate, and 
had meant to enlist his aid only so 
far as the exercising of his influence 
over any personal friends who might 
belong to the band of raiders. 

As things now stood, a great dan- 
ger lay in the fact that the posse of 
men now being gathered together in 
town, would probably make speedy 
war on those who threatened destruc- 
tion to the gate. There would doubt- 
less be fighting, some might be killed, 
wounded or taken prisoners, and her 
sweetheart was as liable to be among 
the first as the latter, if he were a 
raider. What great relief it would be 
at this moment to know that he was 
not connected with those who had 
lately declared warfare on the toll- 
gates throughout the country ! 

If she could but manage to see him, 
even for a brief moment, a simple 
word of warning might avert serious 
trouble. There was still left her a 
faint chance for such warning to be 
given, for Milton Derr had gone to 
town that morning, and she had not 
seen him return, though it might be 
that he had passed the gate on his 
homeward way, while she was busied 
with her household duties. 

She felt a g^wing eagerness to 
know if her mother had seen him pass, 
yet dared not ask. Finally she de- 
cided on a little subterfuge. 

"Dear me!" she cried, suddenly 
pausing in her work and glancing at 



her mother inquiringly, "I forgot to 
send Phrony that skirt pattern she 
asked me to hunt for her. Has every 
one passed living up that way?" 

"I s'pose they have," answered Mrs. 
Brown gnmipily.' "It's gettin' late, 
an' if the country folks ain't at home 
by now, they oughter be." 

The girl made a show of hunting 
up the pattern, then sat down with it 
and her sewing near the front door. 

Several belated travelers passed, 
some rather the worse for having im- 
bibed too freely of the cup that cheers, 
but the one she wished to see was not 
among them. Along toward nine 
o'clock a small party of horsemen came 
galloping along the pike, loudly halloo- 
ing and firing their pistols as they 
came, and for a moment the girl 
thought the raiders were surely at 
hand. 

Then quickly-realizing that the cav- 
alcade was coming not from the direc- 
tion of the hill country, but the town, 
and that the night was yet too 
young for raiders to be abroad, she 
understood that it was merely a drunk- 
en crowd on their homeward way, 
therefore she hurried out and raised 
the pole, then fled into the house and 
blew out the light, as the horsemen 
went dashing by, in a volley of shouts 
and oaths, like a miniature whirlwind. 

Just as the clock was striking nine, 
and when her mother had once more 
fallen asleep after her recent rude 
awakening, the girl's attentive ear 
caught the sound of a horse's familiar 
tread, and tiptoeing lightly out on 
the platform, she softly closed the 
door behind her and awaited the rider. 

She was not at fault in her sur- 
mise, for the horseman was the one 
she had hoped to see, and at her low 
summons he rode close up to the plat- 
form where she stood, all impatient 
to divulge her message. 

"I thought you'd never come, or 
else that you had already passed the 
gate without me seeing you!" cried 
Sally in an eager undertone when he 
drew rein. 

"I would certainly have started ear- 
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lier if I'd known you were waiting/* 
answered the rider contritely. 

"Did you know we are expecting 
the raiders to pay us a visit to-night ?'* 
she asked hurriedly, coming at once to 
the point. 

"Pay this gate a visit?" queried Milt 
in genuine surprise that proved her 
words news to him. 

"Yes." 

"Are you quite sure about that?" he 
asked thoughtfully. "How do you 
know it's to be this gate?" 

"The Squire came by on his way to 
town only a little while ago, and told 
mother. He's gone now to raise a 
posse of men to guard the gate." 

"Here's trickery," thought Milt. "I 
was led to believe it was to be some 
other gate for to-night's raid, or else 
I've got things badly mixed. The 
Squire said it was this gate ?" he add- 
ed aloud. 

"That's what he told mother. I 
didn't see him. You musn't ever tell 
that I told you, never !" she insisted. 

"I never will," he declared fervently. 
"And how did the Squire know about 
it ?" he added thoughtfully. 

"I don't know, likely from the man 
who is acting the spy for him." 

"I wonder who that man can be ?" 

"I don't know, but the Squire's got 
somebody in his pay who is not only 
spying on the raiders but on you also. 
He's acting a double part." 

"And you say the gate is to be 
guarded to-night?" 

"Yes, the guards will be here soon." 

"Well, perhaps that may scare the 
raiders away," said the young man re- 
assuririgly. "I'm awful glad you told 
me about it." , 

"I thought you ought to know," said 
Sally in a low tone, "for perhaps you 
have friends that might be interested 
in such news." 

"This gate shall never be molested 
as long as I can do anjrthing to prevent 
it," said Milton Derr earnestly, bend- 
ing sideways until his arm encircled 
the waist of the pretty toll-taker on 
the platform; "and if it ever is, you 
can understand that I am powerless 
to save it Good night, sweetheart !" 



CHAPTER XII 

The girl stole quietly into the toll- 
house after her lover had ridden away 
toward the misty hills. She found her 
mother still sleeping soundly in her 
chair, quite oblivious of surroundings, 
and little dreaming that the secret the 
Squire had i^ged her to keep so se- 
curely had reached a third pair of ears 
already in its swift joumeyings. 

Catching up her sewing again, 
which she had quickly dropped on the 
floor in her eagerness to see the be- 
lated rider, 5ally began to sew away 
industriously to make up for lost time, 
while her thoughts flew a good deal 
faster than her needle. 

Her surcharged mind was now hap- 
pily relieved of a portion of its bur- 
den of fears. There was no longer 
any danger threatening her sweetheart, 
so far as the present intended raid was 
concerned, and possibly this itself 
would fail of fruition. 

Soon after ten o'clock the sheriff 
and a posse of armed men appeared. 

"You keep late hours. Miss Sally," 
he said when she and her mother came 
out to receive them. "I expected to 
find you both asleep." 

"Not when we are expecting com- 
pany," the girl answered with a laugh 
that was somewhat forced; "that 
wouldn't be good manners, you 
know." 

"It's no use to go to bed," insisted 
Mrs. Brown. "I couldn't sleep a wink, 
not if my life depended on it, that I 
couldn't." Sally smiled faintly, 
thinking of the recent long nap her 
mother had taken, and of the warn- 
ing that had been given, quite un- 
known to the sleeper, thanks to this 
period of oblivion. 

"I do hope none of you will get 
hurt I" cried the girl in deep concern. 
"It seems dreadful to think that per- 
haps before morning a very battle may 
be fought right around this quiet 
spot." 

"Don't be alarmed," the shcriflf m- 
sisted. "I look for little trouble or 
bloodshed * either." 

"No more do I," thought the pretty 
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toll-taker, with a secret satisfaction she 
admirably concealed. 

"I expect to take the rascals so com- 
pletely by surprise they will have a 
chance to make but little resistance/' 
the officer continued reassuringly, for 
the girl's apparent fear appealed to 
him. "Perhaps we may be able to 
capture the whole band without loss of 
a single man." 

A feeling almost bordering on res- 
ignation had gradually supplanted the 
disturbed condition of Mrs. Brown's 
mind since her daughter's reassuring 
confession that the Squire had placed 
a shelter at their disposal, in case the 
raiders deprived them of the one they 
now had. • She began to feel that the 
threatened calamity might, after all, 
take on the characteristics of a dis- 
guised blessing, since it would help to 
bring to a climax a state of affairs 
she had long striven, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to mold to her purpose, and 
that through the raiders the Squire 
might also manage to get him a wife, 
which, up to the present moment at 
least had proven a most elusive quan- 
tity. 

With the coming of the posse to 
guard the gate, Mrs. Brown's spirits 
took on almost a jubilant turn, for 
though the raiders might fail in their 
present venture, they would ultimately 
succeed in the destruction of the New 
Pike gate, and its doom would proba- 
bly not be far distant, in spite of of- 
ficers or guard, while the price of its 
downfall would be the speedy realiza- 
tion of the mother's fondest dreams 
concerning her daughter's future. 

"We might just as well lay down 
on the outside of the bed, dressed as 
we are," said Mrs. Brown, as she led 
the way into the house, after the men 
had been placed on guard. "It's no 
use stayin' up, though, of course, I 
don't expect to close my eyes the en- 
tire night, for nobody can tell what 
may take place before momin'." 

"The raiders may not come, after 
all," ventured Sally, hoping to allay 
her mother's evident fears, "though, 
as you say, it's just as well to look 
presentable, in case we should be 



turned out of house and home in the 
middle of the night." She gave a 
covert glance in the small looking glass 
on the tall dresser as she spoke. 

"There's at least one that will not 
be captured to-night, whether he is a 
raider, or whether he isn't, and the 
Squire may find that his traps are not 
as carefully set as he thinks," said 
the girl to herself as she blew out the 
light, and lay down. 

The incidents of the past few days 
came crowding confusedly through her 
brain as she lay thinking over the 
many entanglements that seemed tight- 
ening their meshes closer and closer 
about her. 

As the night grew on apace, a sug- 
gestive sound by her side proclaimed 
that her mother had fallen asleep, de- 
spite all predictions of a watchful vigil, 
and as the girl lay and listened to the 
droning monotone, it finally lulled her 
into forgetfulness and slumber. 

Darkness and silence hovered over 
the New Pike gate, and while its in- 
mates slept on through threatened dan- 
ger, others were yet awake and watch- 
ful along the opposite side of the road, 
their alert and crouching figures hid- 
den in the gloom of the sheltering 
stone wall as the guard impatiently 
awaited the coming of the raiders. 

CHAPTER XIII 

At the captaifi's arrogant words, 
flung at Derr in the wake of a scorn- 
ful laugh, the raiders began to move 
slowly in the direction of a near-by 
cedar thicket darkening the entrance to 
the quarry. At this spot the horses 
were hitched, guarded by a member of 
the band, who at the same time guard- 
ed the approach to the rendezvous. 

Milton Derr stood motionless, silent 
and defiant, with tightly compressed 
lips, and in his dark eyes a vengeful, 
half exultant light. 

Should he let them go unwarned? 
This was an easy and speedy way to 
even up with Jade Beddow for his 
insulting words, and his intended blow 
to Derr through the downfall of the 
New Pike gate. 
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Silence on the part of his enemy 
would surely bring harm this night to 
the captain of the band, and also to 
the raiders themselves, yet many of 
these were Milt's friends^ and must 
not be sacrificed to his own hot anger 
and hatred of one man. This were 
cowardly. It was his duty to speak 
out plainly for their sakes. Under- 
standing this, he made a sudden move 
forward, and called out sharply : 

"Listen to what I have to say !" 

As the men looked back he raised 
his hand wamingly. "The captain has 
given you his reascms as to why I 
have so frankly spoken against raid- 
ing the New Pike gate to-night, now 
I will give you mine." 

He paused a moment and looked 
around on the waiting crowd. 

"It's because the plans of the night- 
riders have been found out, and a 
posse of men are now waiting at the 
gate to give a warm welcome to those 
who come." 

At his words a sudden confusion fell 
among his listeners, as when a bomb 
is exploded in the ranks. The men 
stood irresolute, alarmed, looking first 
at the captain, then toward the 
spokesman, whose tall dark figure 
loomed up against the background of 
gray rock dimly outlined by the ex- 
piring fire. 

The captain hesitated, uncertain 
what move to make; then he came 
back a few steps to where Derr stood. 

"How do you know this ?" he asked 
sharply. 

"I know it," answered the other 
quietly, "and that's enough." 

"But how do you know it ? Who told 
you ?" The l^der grew msistent. 

Derr compressed his lips and made 
no answer. 

The captain gazed at him steadfastly 
some moments, then turned abruptly 
toward his men. 

"You have heard what he says, boys, 
that our plans are found out, and die 
gate under guard. If this is true, 
there's a traitor in our midst, and this 
is his work." 

A deep silence followed these sug- 
gestive wor^s. The men glanced fur- 



tively at one another, as if a sudden 
distrust had arisen, specter-like, 
among them. The band separated 
into little groups and fell to talking in 
low tones among themselves, with 
now and then a suspicious lock shot 
in Milton Derr's direction, but he stood 
silent and impassive, a little apart 
from the others, seemingly oblivious 
of these glances, or of the words to 
which they gave rise. 

"This may be only a hatched up tale 
to scare us oflf," suggested the cap- 
tain at last, looking inquiringly around 
him. 

"Remember, I have given you all 
fair warning," Milt said quietly, look- 
ing beyond the leader to where the 
men stood in scattered groups. 

"Who is your authority for this re- 
port?" the captain once more 
asked. 

"I learned it, that is all you need 
to know." 

"When did you hear it?" 

"In time to warn you." 

The captain turned away with an 
impatient gesture and a muttered 
oath. "Perhaps it wouldn't be a hard 
matter to tell how the toll-gate peo- 
ple learned of it," he said with mean- 
ing emphasis in his tone. ^ 

"There may be something in this, 
after all, so what's the use of running 
into danger when you can steer clear 
of it?" asked one of the raiders. "The 
New Pike gate will keep till another 
time." 

"But if there's a traitor in our midst, 
what other time is so safe for us ?" the 
leader interrogated. "The only course 
before us is to strike now and as often 
as we can, guards or no guards. For 
my own part I don't believe the gate 
is guarded." 

A warm discussion arose among the 
men, and hot words were bandied to 
and fro. A few favored the postpone- 
ment of the intended raid. Several, 
along with the captain, were inclined 
to discredit the story that the gate 
was under guard, and the majority 
advocated a bold assault, even in the 
face of danger, which served to lend 
a certam zest to the act. 
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Through it all Milton Derr stood si- 
lent, and offered no advice. 

"Well ! what shall we do, boys — go 
or not?" asked the leader impatiently. 

"Put it to a vote." 

"Agreed I" the leader answered. 
"All who favor making the raid, step 
to the right. How many of you? 
Twenty. A fine showing, my trusty 
lads ! Cowards are in the minority to- 
night. If one goes, all should go. 
Only a traitor would hesitate. To 
your horses !" 

"Free roads! Down with the toll- 
gates!" The cry arose in a hoarse 
howl as the men moved quickly in 
the direction of their horses. 

Derr stood hesitating, abashed and 
vanquished. If he now refused to go 
along with the -others it was but the 
signing of his own death warrant, and 
the invoking of swift punishment. He 
would be proclaimed a traitor, branded 
as one. Rather would he run the risk 
of getting killed by the officers of the 
law than thus incur the enmity of the 
band, and perhaps suffer the penalty 
of a traitor's deed. 

By his presence he might still be of 
some benefit to the inmates of the toll- 
house threatened, and possibly through 
the influence of friends among the 
raiders the building might be spared 
and only the pole cut down. 

If the captain persisted in venting 
his anger and spite on a couple of 
helpless and defenseless women, and 
was fully determined to bum the New 
Pike gate, and make a repetition of the 
Cross Roads affair then — Milt's hand 
unconsciously grasped the handle of 
his pistol — ^the band might be speedily 
called upon to elect a new leader. 

Milt slowly followed the raiders 
down the hill and joined them at the 
thicket. At a word from the captain 
the cavalcade set out through the keen 
frosty air, the clang of many hoofs on 
the loose stones along the way echo- 
ing amid the silent hills, and break- 
ing sharply into the quiet of the night. 
Now and then, a tiny trail of sparks 
flashed beneath the flying iron shoes 
like a nest of glow-worms scattered 
into the darkness. 



Around the base of frowning, tall, 
uprising hills the raiders swept in a 
swift gallop, now through gloomy 
rock-bound ways, past quiet fmn- 
houses, by fallow fields, following Ac 
winding courses of the road that 
trailed under the dim starlight like a 
ribbon of mist between the silent, 
opaque hills. 

Still on and on the horsemen rode, 
sometimes dropping into a slower gait, 
then spurring their horses anew, with 
never a jest as they rode along, nor a 
fling of laughter or song to the dark- 
ness — ^a shadowy, silent band with sug- 
gestion of deep-set purpose in the omi- 
nous quiet they maintained. When 
at last they swung around the curve 
of the pike and came in sight of the 
New Pike gate, the captain drew rein 
^d called a brief halt. 

"Go forward!" he commanded, se- 
lecting Derr for the mission. 

"Let me go ! I'm not afraid !" has- 
tily cried another member of the band, 
a's Milton hesitated and seemed on the 
point of refusing. It was Steve Jud- 
son who spoke, and there was a touch 
of eagerness in his voice as he made 
the request. 

"I have chosen the one to go," said 
the leader sternly. "If the gate is 
guarded, as he seems to think is the 
case, he is on better terms with the 
toll-takers an' their protectors than 
any of us." 

"Aw, let me go!" persisted Steve. 
"That's alyvrays l^en my duty, an' I'm 
not afraid to shirk it now. Send me 
ahead!" 

"You stay here!" commanded the 
captain decisively. "I've got other 
work for you when the time comes." 

"Go forward!" the captain con- 
tinued, addressing Milt. "If you find 
the coast clear, ride on beyond the 
gate, then signal us, an' guard the road 
from that point." 

"I have told you that I believe the 
gate to be guarded," answered Den- 
quietly. "I have warned you that it 
was to be. Do you command me to 
ride into almost certain danger?" 

"If you know it to be guarded, 
you stand in no danger from your 
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friends/* answered the leader coldly. 
*'If we find you have betrayed us you 
will stand in very great danger from 
your enemies." 

"I have not betrayed you, I have 
<mly warned you," insisted Milt. 

"Then you should be willing to share 
the danger with us. A brave man 
never fears danger if his duty demands 
it. Go!" 



"I will go, then, since you command 
it. Remember, though, comrades," he 
added, turning to the members of the 
band who were nearest to him, "if I 
fail to get back, my blood be upon this 
man!" 

He turned and rode quickly through 
the darkness toward the New Pike 
gate. 

[To be continued] 



OLD WASH AND THE NERVOUS 

GOATS 



I NEVER had much use for 
goats," said Old Wash the oth- 
er night, "an' I got less use for 
'em now than ever. They may be as 
good to eat as sheep to some people, 
but when I hears a man say dat, ef 
he's white, I looks for his head to be 
all cymling and his foots all giblets, 
an' ef he's black I looks for blue gums 
an' wropped hair. Ever' now an' den, 
dey gits up a goat craze in de South 
an' dese city men whut edits farm pa- 
pers in cities tells whut a pow'ful lot 
uv money dey is in goats. After tell- 
in' how dey eats up ever'thing nuthin' 
else will tetch — not even barrin' a car- 
ryon cro' — ^an' can live an' prosper on 
a dry spot so nigh de wicked place 
dat nutWn' else cu'd live dere wid col' 
feet unless dey walked on stilts, dey 
den proceeds to tell how fast dey can 
prop-a-gait, which is a big word dey 
uses to tell how soon an' nachuUy a 
little sissy kid goat gits to be a nanny. 
"It ain't often I drops into poetry, 
but heah is de way I figures it out : 

Two little goatscs, out in de sno' 
Dey sits married an' den dar is fo'. 
Fo' little goatscs longin' to mate. 
Bare is de larder, but soon dar is eight 
Eigfat Uttle goatses, weeds, an' no mo'— 
Weeds is for true love an' now twenty-fo'. 
Twenty-fo' goatses climbin' de gate, 
Ewtt^whsLT dey oughtn't be— now eighty- 
eight 
Eighty-eigfat goatses, all in de com, 
Still studyin' 'rithmetic — two hundred's 
bora 



Two hundred goatses on house top an' 

tree— 
Dey drops six hundred by de rule uv three ! 
Six hundred goatses, locustin' de land, 
Living on lizards, love-knots and sand. 
But sand is deir manna — dey marry ag'in, 
Now sixteen million, nine hundred an* ten ! 

"Did you urver notice, Marse John, 
de turrible hard slam de Bible gives 
de goatses? An' when de Good Book 
tags a thing it's dar for all eternity 
an' warranted not to fade. Of all de 
animules in de ark, snakes an' goatses 
is de only things dat is imder de ban. 
You know whut de snake done — 
tempted Eve, an' de rest of us been 
stayin' in after skule ever sense an' 
takin' our spankin'. But de way it 
throwed off on de goatses wuz wussur 
still, fur it laid every low-down white- 
livered thing that happened on de 
goatses. Whenever a ole Jew had 
done sumpin' specially low down' an' 
wanted to He out uv it hisse'f, he'd rub 
asserfeterty an' gypsy juice on some 
goat an' start him th'oo de wilder- 
ness. Dey call him a scapegoat be- 
cause dey thought he orter be thank- 
ful to 'scape wid his life, seein' he 
kerried so many other fo'kses sins on 
his back. An' de smalles' white man 
in all history, in my 'pinion, is dat ole 
'sateful, oily Abraham dat had thou- 
sands uv goatses an' yet made a scape- 
goat uv his own son an' turned him 
out in de wilderness to die. I preaches 
'gin him ever' chance I gits an' when 
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I die I don't wanter go to no Abra- 
ham's bosom. No, suh, I'd ruther 
take my chances whar dars sum wool 
an' a warm spot! Hit looks lak ole 
'sateful Abraham cu'dn't keep away 
from goatses — always doin' sum dev- 
ilment an' layin' it on goatses. But a 
man buys back ever rascally trick he 
sells to others at las', in his own coin, 
an' so ole Abraham got his back in a 
goat. It wuz when dat boy Ikey uv 
his'n fooled de ole man an' got Esau's 
birthright 'cause Esau wuz nachully a 
hairy one — (no wonder, his daddy had 
goat on the brain all his life!) — ^an' 
Ikey, who wuz smooth, he jes' put on 
a goat skin an' made de ole man think 
it wuz Esau. When he found it out 
I'll bet he thort uv Hagar an' Ishmael 
dat he played it so low down on. 

"Oh, you kin jes' bet a man gits 
whut he sows in dis worl'. 

"When ole Abraham tried to turn 
his little innocent but onregistered boy 
into a scapegoat, he nurver thort his 
big boy Ikey, so godly an' so circum- 
sized, would bob up an' be de real 
thing at last. 

"Ole Abraham started de thing an' 
all de others kep' it up an' all th'oo 
de Good Book de sins uv de world is 
laid on goatses. Dey even studied it 
out fur de Jedgment day when dar'U 
be a big separashun uv de sheep an' de 
goatses, an' all sinners will be turned 
into goatses. This allers struck me as 
correct, for dere is jes' about dat much 
difference 'twixt a game, ole, naughty, 
bad-smellin' sinner an' a weak, no- 
'count, sissy, bah-bah, goody-goody! 

"An' it's all in favor uv de 
goat! 

**Es fur me, give me a goat over a 
sheep ever' time. A goat smells bad 
to some fo'ks, but he'll hustle for his 
own, is dead game, don't complain, 
'tends to his own business, ain't stuck 
up an' is a pow'ful ladies' man. You 
nurver heah of a goat-killin' dog — no, 
sah, but I've seed a many a dc^-killin' 
goat. An' de best way to save a 
flock uv cowardly sheeps is to put a 
few billies in amongst 'em. But a 
sheep — de' thing we Christyuns is 
picked out es emblem of all dat's good 



an' holy, Marse John, it's a shame! 
He's a meek-faced, flop-yeared fool, 
so silly he'll jump into a bottomless 
pit ef his nigh neighbor happen to fall 
in, an' so cowardly any yaller cur can 
chase an' kill de whole flock. Whilst 
his big horns an' stiff neck is puttin' 
up a bold game of bluff, his slinkin' 
limber tail, floppin' betwixt his legs, is 
doin' all it can to lie out of it! Dey 
ain't got sense enuff to keep a crow 
offen deir babes when bom, dey himts 
fur all de soft spots in de pasture an' 
dey quits to anything dat gits a good 
holt on dey wool. Don't put up no 
lamb on my tomb when I'm gone, 
Marse John. If I've got to be pic- 
tured an' disgraced as a animule an' a 
nachur faker after I'm dead an' it's 
a ch'ice 'twixt de goat an' de sheep, 
carve for ole Wash a game ole goat, 
wise unto salvershun, keepin' his own 
council, speakin' no evil, stickin' to de 
middle uv de road — sl good ole prop-a- 
gaitin' populite, whiskers an' dl! 

"Yassah! 

"But I started out to tell about dem 
nervus goatses. I lives down nigh 
Marse George, an' he's got a flock uv 
dem goats, dat run in de pasture wid 
de fine mares. You know brood mares 
nurver git sick if a goat stays among 
'em, fur de smell uv de goat is so 
servigrus, dat whenever a microbe uv 
eny breed gits a good whiff uv it, he 
des' gasps an' smiles an' dies, as de 
poet sez uv de hero soljer. An' so 
Marse George he keeps dem goats wid 
his mares, an' do' he 'low us to go thoo 
any other part uv de farm, he don't 
'low nobody to make a common pass- 
way thoo de paddock. But de other 
Sunday es I went to preachin' I wuz 
late, an' thinkin' Marse George would- 
n't keer dis time I tuck a short cut 
thoo de paddock. I seed de flock uv 
goats an' de mares an' colts but I wuz 
so busy wuckin' out my sermon, de 
tex' of which was, *And he separated 
de sheep frum de goats/ dat I run 
ober a kid asleep in de grass befo' I 
seed it. *Bah'bah,' sez de kid, jumpin' 
up so sudden 'twixt my legs dat I 
jumped two feet offen de groun'. Den 
I gin him a kick when I hit de yearth. 
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clap my hands to make him run an' 
seel, 'Bah'bah, yo'se^f! 

"Wid dat ever' goat dar started to 
run, but jes' hollered bah-bah an' 
drapped dead ! 

"An' when I seed whut I'd done I 
mighty nig^ done it myse'f . 

"I started on a run fur de fence, 
but looked back an' de groun' wuz 
jes' kivered wid goats kickin' an' stif- 
fenin' out an' dyin'. I 'spected to see 
de mares an' colts timible nex' so I 
makes a break over de fence an' over 
de hills back home. 

"No mo' sermon fur me dat day. 
I'd seed all I wanted to see about 
goatses, unless it wuz how to raise 'em 
frum de dead. 

"I kep' hid out all day, wonderin' 
ef anybody seed me. All night I 
dreamed uv goats— dreamed it wuz de 
last great day, dat Marse George wuz 
de great Jedge, an' when my time 
come I wuz cast over among de 
goatses. Dey had all des' riz to be 
j edged, but at sight uv me dey all 
drapt dead ag'in, jes' like dey did in 
dc paddock, hoUerin' *No, bah-bdi, no. 
He too mean to live wid us/ 

"Sho' nuff, at breakfus' heah cum 
de sheriff, an' reads me a writ an' takes 
me to de jestice cou't. 

"I nurver had been 'rested befo'. I 
wuz scandlized an' ruined, all by a 
lot uv goatses. I axed *em to let me 
see you, dat you'd go on my bond, but 
dey dragged me befo' de squire. 

"You nurver seed sich a trial ; ever'- 
body wuz dar, an' de trouble I wuz in 
seem to give generl satisfacshun. De 
Majah he spoke ag'in' me, tellin' de 
jestice dat I went into de paddock an' 
kilt de whole flock uv goatses. 'He 
WU2 so tarnal ugly dey all drapt dead 
at sight uv him/ he say. He kep' dat 
an' some mo' up fur a hour, an' he 
had de whole cou'thouse, jedge an' all, 
at-lafl&i' at me. I nurver seed fo'ks hab 
so much fun an' I nurver felt so mean 
an' low down. De Majah 'splains it 
wuz a flock uv ve'y unusual goatses, 
called Nervous Goats, an' dat dey wuz 
wuth a hundred dollars apiece, an' 
he figured out dat I owed Marse 
George des' five thousand, six hun- 



dred dollars an' de state pen two years 
hard labor fur trespass ! 

"Wid dat I jes' gib up. I'd figured 
dat ef it cimi to de wuss dey wuz 
wuth 'bout two dollars each an' I 
knowed I cu'd sell de filly an' pay dat. 
But dis jes' mint me. I wanted to die. 
I wuz willin' fur to sell all I had an' 
pay up, but de Jedge sed I'd hafter 
make a speech an' 'splain how it wuz 
or he'd hafter gin jedg^ment fur de 
amount an' hang me afterwards. 
Hit looked lak dey wuz gwine to make 
it es miser'bul fur me as dey cu'd so 
I done de bes' I c'u'd wid a heavy 
h'art. 

" 'Marse Jedge an' Gen'lm'n,' sez I. 
'I'm a ole nrgger, dat hab libed a godly 
life gwine in an' comin' out befo' you, 
an' nurver got into no trouble befo' 
till I got tangled up wid dat ar lot uv 
goatses in de paddock an' I think dis 
wuz de same breed dat will be on de 
Lord's lef han' at de jedgment mom. 
Dey am na'chuUy de chillun uv dark- 
ness an' dis heah wuz a put-up job on 
me fur to make me furgit my sermon 
an' do de debble a good turn. Gen'l'- 
m'n, when dem goatses all drapped 
dead on me, don't you kno' I wuz des' 
as skeered as dey wuz, an' de only rea- 
son I didn't drap too wuz because I 
didn't stop rimnin' long enuff ? I wuz 
in de same fix dat Marse Jack Reeves, 
uv Hardeman County, wuz when he 
got dmnk, missed his train an' wuz 
put in de same bed by de landlord wid 
a dead man dat had been laid out in 
de hotel. 'Bout two o^:lock he got so- 
ber enuff an' thirsty enuff to tsike no- 
tice an' he heerd two young fo'ks talk- 
in' sweet in de room an' de young man 
wuz tryin' to kiss de gal. But she said, 
'George, you mustn't try to kiss me 
whilst we/re sittin' up wid a corpse/ 
an' den Marse Jack puts out his han' 
an' feels to see who he is sleepin' wid 
an' de face he teches wuz marble! 
He wuz in his night clothes an' it 
was a race 'twixt him an' de young 
fo'ks as to which 'ud git to de open air 
fust. But he 'lowed in de piece he 
writ about it, dat he wuz des' es bad 
skeered as dey wuz. Now dat's de 
way it wuz wid me an' de goatses, 
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genTrn'ri, an' I think I got skecr cnuff 
widout bein' fined an' saunt up.' 

"Dis seem to tickle 'em mighty, an' 
de jedge said dat defo' he would de- 
cide he thort it jcs' an' right fur all 
hands to go down to Marse George's 
farm an' see jes' how many goatses I 
did kiU. 

'TDis kerried, an' dc sheriff hand- 
cuffed me an' dey all tuck me down to 
Ewell Farm, an' I felt 'bout de sheep- 
killines' dog dat ever wuz. I seed 'em 
all winkin' an' laughin' es dey went 
along, an' me a-beggin' 'em to let me 
go off an' die. We went to de pad- 
dock an' dar wuz anurr flock of 
goatses, 'zac'ly lak de CMies I'd kilt. I 
looked at 'em 'stounded lak, fur I seed 
I'd lef some seed goatses, an' know- 
in' how dey prop-a-gaits, I jes' na'- 
chully thort dey'd done all dat in two 
days. 

" 'Dar is a new flock,' sez de sher- 
iff. 'Now, ole man, des' sho' us des' 
how you did manage to kill all dem 
other ones.' 

" 'Gen'l'm'n,' sez I, 'I wuz comin' 
'long right heah, a-wuckin' out my 
sermon, an' right heah,' sez I, 'I steps 
on a little goat entirely unbeknownst 
to me, an' he skeers me so I jumped 
twenty foot in de air, comin' right 
back down on dat fool goat, dat didn't 
do nufiin' but dance up an' down, hol- 
lerin' bah-bah, an' tangled me up so 
ever' time I step he'd be dar whar I 
step at. "Bah'bah," sez he, still a- 
dancin' 'twixt my legs. "Bah-bah, yo'- 
se*//' sez I; "t/ you cayn't run, fur 
Cord's sake git outen de way an' lem 



me show you how/' an' den, geni'm'n, 
so he'p he heab'n, I didn't do nuffin' 
but jes' gin a big whoop an' clap my 
hands like dis .' 

"I heard 'em all shout wid fun, an' 
I looks an' 'fore Gawd, I'd done it 
ag'in— ever' goat dar had drapped 
dead! 

"I broke an' tried to run, dis time 
to de creek to drown myse'f . 

" 'Ketch him,' sed de Majah ; 'don't 
you see he is dc ole debbil hisse'f? 
Ketch him ; he's a witch.' 

"I stood par'lyzed, beggin' 'em to 
kill me an' den I seed one goat after 
anurr kick awhile an' den git up es 
solemn es deacons an' go to eatin' 
grass es nachul es a grass widder 1 

"I broke in a big laugh an' shouted 
an' de squire sed: 

" 'Resurrection mom. Wash — fust 
man up fur a mint julipl' 

"It wuz all fur fun an' dey had put 
it up on de ole man scanlous, but de 
aftermath wuz fine — a shady grove, a 
good barbycue uv dat very lad dat had 
skeered me so, watermillions an' mint 
julip I 

"But I nurver 'spects to heah dem 
white fo'ks tell de las' uv it an' 
nachuUy I keeps shy uv nervous 
goatses an' nervous fo'ks uv all kind !" 

[For fear Old Wash's friends will think 
this stoiy of the nervous goats is all made 
up, the Editor arises to say that the story 
is true and that in a near issue of Taylor- 
Trotwood there will be an account of this 
remarkable natural freak called nervous 
goats, with illustrations and a scientific ex- 
planation of the cause of their peculiar 
nervousness.] 



PEPPER TAMES THE ZEBRA 

A THUMB-NAIL SKETCH OF NEWSPAPER ROW 

By Frank E. Anderson 



PEPPER, last evening's go at 
the Athletic was not a scrap. 
It was a fake for points," ex- 
claimed Mr. Mace, the Sporting Edi- 
tor, turning toward newsboy Jimmie 
Jones, whose fiery temper had earned 
him this nickname. But frtckly-ftced 



Jimmie was oblivious of O'Brien and 
Fitzsimmons for the time being; he 
was bobbing his red top-knot and 
stamping his bare feet to the lively 
strains of "Smoky Mokes," which the 
band was playing up Pennsylvania ave- 
nue as the wd of the circus procession 
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passed — two baggy white and scarlet 
clowns, leading a gray and black ani- 
mal placarded: "$io to the Man, 
Woman or Child Who Rides this Ze- 
bra To-Night." The Sporting Editor 
laughed. Then he thought of his own 
childhood and sighed. 

A half hour later he was in his 
sanctum on the fifth floor at News- 
paper Row. He had forgotten the 
parade, and was typewriting a half- 
column of fill-in on the race trades 
at Benning's and St. Asaph's as educa- 
tional centers for clerks who bet the 
money of their employers for luck on 
the horseshoe or a racer's hoof in 
nu>tion, when he was startled into 
temporary locomotor ataxia by Pep- 
per, who whirled in, roaring out : "I'm 
J. PierpcMit Morgan, but Mom 
squeezes me till I can't take a fly at 
any kind of stock. Lemme twenty- 
five cents, an' if I win, we diwy." 

Well, the Sporting Editor's weekly 
pro-quod might have paid for ten 
minutes' refreshments at the Raleigh. 
With the important items of dri^s 
and tobacco and car fare to meet, to 
say nothing of incidentals, board and 
lodging and clothes, he had no coin 
to throw away. But, next after a hot 
finish, he loved a boy with a game 
streak — so Jimmie got his quarter. 

♦ 4c 4c « 4^ ♦ 

"I dropped in," protested Pepper, 
the next morning . . . 

"Mix up in short-arm hooks and 
jabs or you'll drop out," growled Mr. 
Mace. "The Black Demon walloped 
another chump beef-and-ale champion 
in London yesterday, and I'm just 
rooting up Denver Ed's previous 
mills. . . ." 

". . . to thank you for treating 
to the circus," continued the lad. "As 
you're so swift. 111 blue-pencil every- 
thing except the trick zebra. His gait 
and shape were the regular edition. 
But his stripes ... I laid a wet 
finger on one. It left a gray spot in 
the black. *If s a horse on me, if you 
ain't a mule,' says I. 'You never saw 
any more of Africa than you could 
find in your driver.' Yet he was a 



wild beast of a tame brute. With ears 
low and tail up, he so speedily made 
rubber balls of a white man, several 
niggers and three or four boys that 
Mr. Ringmaster nigh split his coat 
with laughing. 

" 'Nolx)dy seems to want that re- 
ward,' he says. 

" 'I'll take a try at it,' I chinned in. 

"'Life insured?' he cracks. 

" 'They're not needin' more news- 
boys to handle extras of the Sun or 
Evening Star in heaven at present/ 
I fired back. 

"He says, 'You're tolerable flip,' an* 
he flicked at a fly with his whip. 

I hopped on the zebra. Gee, whoa ! 
That equine jumped at the roof and 
didn't miss it by much. Bunching his 
hoofs, he waltzed. Up on his hind- 
legs and reverse! He see-sawed, 
trotted, galloped, cavorted sideways. 
And budc! Come up! How he 
bucked! As soon as I had a chance 
I yanked two wads of raw cotton from 
his ears. He stopped short and 
switched himself. Laying his head on 
edge like a countryman listening for a 
train, he shook it. Out bounced quick- 
silver! A second shake and some 
more popped from the other ear. 
Then he simmered into the gentlest 
and most sociable mule you ever saw, 
an' he let me ride him straight at Mr. 
Ringmaster, like we had been friends 
from childhood. 

"'Take your William,' remarfced 
that gentleman. 'You're a pretty slick 
article. How'd you like to g'long with 
the show ?' 

" 'I'm a young thing and cannot 

leave my mother,' I says. And that's 

all, Mr. Mace, except here's your half. 
f> 

At this point Jimmie covered the 
Black Demon's picture with a five. 
For a second the Sporting Editor 
gazed at the youthful financier, after 
which, rising, he took his ninety-eight 
cent Derby and handed back the bill, 
saying : 

"I'm not big enough to rob J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. Sidestep, Jimmie. The 
beers are on me." 
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CONQUERORS OF THE WILDERNESS^ 

By Anna Erwin Woods 

[Amnffod from tli« pAp«rs and peraonAl memoirs of Andrew Brwln) 



CHAPTER Xni— Continued 

My brother had gone to Charlotte 
with my father, and he and I talked 
together about all which had happened 
there. He said to me : 

**Ned,it was our uncle who prepared 
those resolutions which have declared 
us to be a free and independent people, 
sovereign and self-governing, under 
the control of no other power other 
than that of our God and the general 
government of the Continental Con- 
gress. These were his very words, 
and then there were others just as 
noble, pledging our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor to the mainte- 
nance of our independence, and those 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and they were read aloud from the 
courthouse steps by Thomas Polk. Oh, 
Ned, there were brave men at Char- 
lotte." 

"You speak truly, Hal," I said, 
with my heart full of a strong impulse 
for independence, the same feeling 
which so soon was to take full and en- 
during possession of all the men and 
women of the western world. "The 
men of Carolina," I continued, "are 
brave men. No province has come out 
boldly like ours. They have shed their 
blood in Massachusetts, but they have 
not declared their independence. I am 
proud that my mother is a Brevard, 
and she has the true spirit, too. Do 
you remember, Hal, my telling you 
about the wife of James Robertson? 
Of how she acted that time when he 
went to Oconostota ? She did not say 
one word nor shed a tear. Whatever 
Robertson does she thinks is right ; she 

^Begun In the May Issue. 



is a woman of a great deal of sense; 
and I believe that her faith in him 
makes Robertson such a strong man; 
such women gave men strength. Our 
mother is that kind of a woman. She 
thinks that whatever our father de- 
cides to do is wisest and best. I have 
never in my life heard her question 
one word he said. If all the men in 
the colonies could have such wives as 
Robertson's wife, and such mothers 
as our mother, I believe the men would 
be strong enough to build a nation 
greater than any on the face of the 
whole world." 

"Yes," replied Hal with equal ear- 
nestness; "if all the men of our colo- 
nies would be brave like those men at 
Charlotte, and declare our indepen- 
dence, we should be done with kings ; 
and we would give the world a lesson 
in freedom." 

CHAPTER XIV 

WE FIGHT THE CHEROKEES 

Early in the spring of the year 1776 
we heard that instructions had been 
received from the British War De- 
partment to arm the Indians and ex- 
cite them to hostilities. In obedience 
to this command, the British agents 
among the tribes called t<^ther the 
different chiefs and warriors and made 
known the designs of their govern- 
ment. At first it could not be under- 
stood by the savages that the whites, 
who spoke the same language, would 
destroy each other, civil war being 
unknown among them. A majority 
of the tribes were gained, however, to 
the British interests by promises of 
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large presents in clothing, the plun- 
der of the conquered country, and that 
part of it which was on the Western 
waters to be reserved as their hunting 
ground. 

My resolve was at once made to re- 
turn to Watauga, and I set out upon 
my journey, leaving behind the tender 
ties of home and kindred. Once more 
I stood upon the Appalachian moun- 
tain top, gazing heavenward, but in 
my sold were no dreams of love and 
home and quiet happiness, no vain 
longings, no vain regrets; my heart 
was filled with an eager desire to re- 
turn to the stem, adventurous, 
strangely fascinating life of the wil- 
derness. There I would cast my fate, 
and I would share the toils and dan- 
gers of those children of Virginia and 
Carolina who Ind been thrust out to 
hew their way through the vast, som- 
ber forest. 

The bold spirit of the men at Char- 
lotte had awakened my soul to the de- 
light of freedom, and the act of the 
British Government in arming the sav- 
ages filled my heart with thoughts of 
vengeance. A vision of the future 
came to me — of bloody warfare with 
savage tribes, which was to try the in- 
domitable spirit of border men and 
women, that fiery, restiess race, so 
fierce in intensity of purpose, so irre- 
sistible in sustained ejnergy. They 
it would be who would build a border 
empire in the basin of the Mississippi. 
They would be masters of the great 
river, along waters whose outlet 
should be, not the Atlantic, but the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Soon after my return to Watauga a 
warning was received from our friend, 
the humane Prophetess of the Chero- 
kees, that we would be attacked. A 
messenger was sent to the Committee 
of Safety, in Virginia; but at that 
early period of the Revolution the ex- 
ecutive authority of Virginia was a 
feeble body. No aid could be sent to 
us; and from that day we learned the 
lesson that not only must we men of 
the border defend ourselves, but we 
wilderness dwellers must be a living 
bulwark to keep back the savage tribes 



from the country of the Atlantic coast. 
There would be waged the war of 
civilized man, but for us would be 
savage butchery. 

We soon learned that large bodies 
of Indians were on the warpath, and 
a council was held to determine wheth- 
er to await their attadc or to march 
out in search of them and fight them 
wherever they could be found. Sev- 
eral forts had been built in the differ- 
ent settlements, but it was decided to 
march and meet the savages. Soon 
the inquiry among us was not, "How 
many Indians are there ?" but, "Where 
are they to be found?" Sometimes, 
when we did not succeed in finding 
and fighting them, they would devas- 
tate the whole country with fire and 
tomahawk, committing massacres by 
day and by night, torturing women 
and dashing out the brains of children 
against the trees. 

So terrible and widespread did 
these outrages become that men were 
raised in both Virginia and Carolina 
to march with us into the heart of the 
Cherokee settiements and destroy 
them. Fearless of danger and regard- 
less of hardships, through forests and 
rivers we marched by night, as well 
as by day; there was no need for 
army trains, for when there was time 
for sleep, wrapping ourselves in our 
blankets, the wilderness gave us shel- 
ter as it gave us food. With the sure 
and steady aim of the border men, our 
rifles never betrayed our trust, wheth- 
er we sought deer or bear or buffalo 
or savage. 

With determined purpose we devas- 
tated their towns and villages, laid 
waste their crops and drove off their 
cattie. So completely was this work 
done that they were forced to make a 
treaty early in the year 1777. Through 
that year, however, scouting parties 
of Indians still continued to kill and 
plunder the inhabitants upon the bor- 
ders of the settiements and were pur- 
sued and punished by our rangers. 

In making these attadcs the Indians 
would seldom come in force, but acted 
individually or in small parties. They 
would conceal themselves in bushes 
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or weeds, or behind trees or stumps; 
sometimes they would waylay the 
paths or fields of the settlers; then 
they would fire a gun or let by an ar- 
row\ If necessary, they would retreat, 
but if they dared they would advance 
upon their killed or crippled victim 
to take his scalp if possible. 

They would aim to cut the garrison 
off from supplies by killing the cattle, 
watching the watering places and de- 
stroying the fields. When their own 
stock of provisions was exhausted they 
would supply themselves by shooting 
game. In the night they would 
place themselves near the fort gate, 
so as to sacrifice the first person who 
appeared in the morning; and during 
the day, if there was any cover, such 
as grass, bushes, stones or a clod of 
earth, they would crawl along toward 
the gate and fire at whoever came near. 
Sometimes they would approach the 
wails and attempt to fire them or to 
beat down the gate. At other times 
they would make a feint to attract the 
garrison on one side while they at- 
tacked on the other. 

Such was the enemy with whom we 
had to contend. In combat they were 
brave ; in defeat, dexterous ; in victory, 
cruel. Neither age nor sex were 
saved from their tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife. It was only at intervals, 
when we had compelled them to retire 
for a while, that we could plow our 
com, gather our crops, get up our cat- 
tle^ or hunt game for our food. Our 
traveling load to be done at night, 
leaving the paths and not daring to 
build fires. 

With such foes we soon acquired a 
fortitude, dexterity and wiliness great- 
er than their own. Our frontiers were 
soon so well guarded by our militia 
that the savages began to consider 
their incursions as perilous to them- 
selves as to the pioneers, and at length 
forbore to make them. It was finally 
decided that peace might be main- 
tained by the good offices of a Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs, and Cap- 
tain James Robertson, as Superintend- 
ent, was directed to reside in the 
Cherokee Nation. 



CHAPTER XV 

I VISIT DANIEL BOONE IN KENTUCKY 

Peace, for the time being, was se- 
cured for our settlement, and I con- 
sidered it an opportune occasion to 
carry out my long cherished desire to 
visit Boone in Kentucky. I had heard 
that during the early summer of the 
year 1775 he had built a fort on the 
south side of the Kentucky River, 
near a salt lick at a place which wt 
now call Boonesborough. 

I started in search of him, going 
through Cumberland Gap over a road 
which you know as the famous Wil- 
derness Road, but at that time we 
spoke of it as Boone's Trace. As soon 
as Henderson had made his treaty 
with the Cherokees at Sycamore 
Shoals, in 1775, of which I have told 
you, he immediate sent Boone for- 
ward with a company of choppers and 
markers to cut out a road, and it was 
over this that afterwards all the early 
settlers traveled to Kentucky. Hen- 
derson himself, with a large company, 
soon followed Boone; their progress 
was slow, and after going a short 
distance with wagons these had to be 
abandoned. I have seen a letter which 
Boone wrote Henderson at this time, 
urging him to come forward as soon 
as possible, and as it is concise and to 
the point, I will repeat it to you. It 
was in these words : 

**My advice to you, sir, is to come 
or send as soon as possible. Your 
company is desired greatly, for tlie 
people are very uneasy; but are will- 
ing to stay and venture their lives 
with you, and now is the time to flus- 
terate [frustrate] the intentions of the 
Indians, and keep the country whilst 
we are in it. If we give way to them 
now it will ever be the case." 

HENDERSON AND HARROD 

It was about the middle of April 
when Henderson and his company 
arrived, and the great country of 
Kentucky was beginning to appear in 
its most gorgeous beauty. The build- 
ing of the fort at Boonesborough at 
once gave a feeling of strength and 
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permanence to the settlers. A very 
distinguished explorer, James Harrod, 
came down from the Monongahela 
country into Kentucky and built a fort 
at a place called Harrod's Town, the 
site of the present Harrodsburg, and 
likewise there was a small settlement 
about six miles east, called Harrod's 
Station. Colonel Benjamin Logan 
and Colonel John Floyd, of Virginia, 
whose families you know well, also 
established forts and settlements. The 
McAfees and others, whose names of 
note you would at once recognize, 
were among the first to come. 

During my visit to Boone he showed 
me the grand old elm tree which had 
served as the council-house for the 
first legislature of Kentudqr. It was 
at his fort and had a beautiful carpet 
of white clover. Immediately upon 
Henderson's arrival he had proceeded 
to organize a government and had 
issued a call for an election of dele- 
gates to the legislature of Transyl- 
vania. One of the first subjects con- 
sidered by them was the protection 
of the game; without game and com 
Kentucky could not have been settled. 
They also passed an act for preserv- 
ing the breed of horses ; the Kentudcy 
spirit of to-day was abroad even from 
the b^^ning. 

JAMES RAY^S PROWESS 

Soon after my arrival I made the 
acquaintance of a young man by the 
name of James Ray, who lived at Har- 
rod's Town. It happened that one 
day Ray went out with a friend to try 
his gun near the fort, and in a few 
minutes his companion was suddenly 
shot dead. Following the direction 
of the shot, Ray perceived the enemy, 
but while he was attempting to re- 
venge his friend's death, he found 
himself surrotmded by a large body 
of Indians who had crept up unseen. 
Exposed to their fire, he made a swift 
retreat for about a hundred and fifty 
yards, but when he approached the 
fort we, who were within, did not dare 
open the gate to admit him. The 
number of Indians was so great that 

•The preMDt dty of Pittsbnrff, Pa. 



it would have meant certain death for 
all. 

There happened to be a stump just 
seven feet from the fort, and Ray suc- 
ceeded in getting behind that. There 
he lay under the fire of the Indians, 
whose balls every now and again 
would throw up the ground around 
him; but they did not dare to come 
within the reach of our fire. Ray's 
mother was in the fort looking on for 
four hours at her son in this perilous 
situation. At last Ray called out, 
"For God's sake, dig a hole under the 
wall and take me in!" We imme- 
diately went to work and successfully 
dragged him in. 

I alluded just now to Ray's swift- 
ness in running; through his nimble- 
ness of foot he had the year before 
saved the fort from a surprise, by 
escaping from the Indians and giving 
notice of their coming. When Boone 
was afterwards captured by the Chief 
Black-Fish he told him that there was 
a boy at Harrod's Town who could 
outrun all his warriors. During the 
whole summer the Indians were 
around the fort so that no crop of corn 
could be raised. There were in Ken- 
tucky at this time a little over a hun- 
dred guns, as we called the men. 
These were divided between the forts 
at Boone's, Logan's and Harrod's ; the 
pioneers in these stations being sepa- 
rated by three or four hundred miles 
of Indian wilderness from their coun- 
trymen at Fort Pitt,* and six hun- 
dred miles from the seat of the Vir- 
ginia government at Williamsburg. 
You will understand that, of course, 
Kentucky was considered a part of 
Virginia, looking to that colony for 
government but not for help ; like all 
other people of the frontier, they had 
to protect themselves. 

I MEET GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 

One day as I was talking with Ray, 
I observed a fine, soldierly-looking 
man standing near, and asked : "Who 
is that man? I have not seen him 
before." 

"That is George Rogers Claric," an- 
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swered Ray. "He is from Virginia, 
and he is a fine man. I will tell you 
about the first time I ever saw him. 
I had been out on the range to turn 
some horses out and had killed a duck 
which was feeding in the spring. 
Going up on the brow" of the hill I 
kindled a fire and was roasting my 
duck when some one suddenly ac- 
costed me, and turning around I saw 
a man who said: 'How do you do, 
my little fellow ? What is your name ? 
^'Aren't you afraid of being in the 
woods by yourself?' I answered his 
questions and invited him to take some 
of my duck. He found it so good that 
he ate it all. Then I asked him his 
name and business, and he answered : 
'My name is Clark, and I have come 
to see what you brave fellows are 
doing in Kentucky, and to lend you a 
helping hand if it is necessary.' He is 
one of the finest men, Ned, you ever 
saw, and I am not sorry I gave him 
my duck." 

After that I met Clark and found 
him extremely agreeable and manly in 
his deportment and remarkably intel- 
ligent in his conversation. There was 
about everything around him and to 
a spirit of enterprise which rendered 
him very interesting;. He showed a 
desire to inform himself accurately 
about everything around him and to 
cultivate the acquaintance of all the 
people. He was a great deal in the 
woods and he also visited the forts 
and other places. He was probably 
about six and twenty years of age 
at the time I met him, as I think he 
was born in Albemarle County, Vir- 
ginia, on November 19, 1752. As I 
saw more and more of Clark I learned 
to have a still higher appreciation of 
him, although I admit that I was very 
far from recognizing the consummate 
ability of the man or foreseeing the 
great achievements he was to accom- 
plish as a leader. 

I think he had first visited Ken- 
tucky simply as a romantic adventure ; 
but he soon recognized its value as a 
frontier to Virginia and to the rest of 
the Confederacy, and was constantly 
devising plans for its defense. His 

*V!noennM, Indiana. 



efforts were unceasing to secure aid 
from the Virginia government; but 
although he met with the cordial ap- 
probation of Governor Patrick Henry, 
he was not successful in attaining his 
object. The tremendous struggle of 
the American Revolution demanded 
all the energies of the commonwealth. 
What was not fully appreciated at 
this time, although it was later in the 
progress of the Revolution, was the 
fact that the parent states were saved 
from the ravages of every Indian en- 
gaged upon the border. 

Clark had seen at a glance, what 
had never been considered by any one 
else, that the sources of the Indian de- 
vastations were to be found in the 
British posts of Detroit, St. Vincent's* 
and Kaskaskia. The clothing, ammu- 
nition and arms supplied at these mili- 
tary stations to the Indians stimulated 
their heart-rending ravages. Could 
these places be taken and a counter in- 
fluence established over the savages, 
the horrors perpetrated upon the bor- 
ders would, in a great measure, cease. 
To none of these ideas, however, did 
he give expression ; he merely declared 
his intention of going to Virginia on 
other matters of business. I had been 
rather closely associated with Qark 
since being in Kentucky, and my lik- 
ing for him was so great that when he 
extended to me an invitation to ac- 
company him to Williamsburg I very 
gladly accepted it. 

CHAPTER XVI 

- PATRICK HENRY AND THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON AT WILLIAMSBURG 

We left Kentucky on October i, 
1777, and upon our arrival in Virginia 
found the people in fine spirits, the 
news of the victory of our army under 
Gates at Saratoga and the capture of 
Burgoyne having just been received. 
There were universal rejoicings and 
congratulations, and all men's hearts 
seemed filled with hope. 

It was upon this visit to Williams- 
burg that I had the honor of meeting 
for the first time Governor Patridc 
Henry, and also the great Thomas 
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Jefferson, being invited by the govern- 
or to dine at his table when the dis- 
tinguished statesman was his guest. 
I recall that it was the loth day of 
December. Being the only person 
present who had taken part in the 
wars upon the frontiers against the 
Cherokee Indians, I was called upon 
to answer many questions in regard 
to their ravages and the terrible na- 
ture of the atrocities practiced by 
them ; and as I spoke of these, all who 
listened seemed filled with horror and 
to feel that such deeds must call forth 
a feeling of desperate vengeance. 

Even on the frontiers we had heard 
of the noble Declaration of Independ- 
ence written by Thomas Jefferson; 
and on this occasion I listened with 
deep interest to every word which fell 
from his lips. In speaking of the out- 
rages committed by the savages, Mr. 
JeflFerson told us of William Pitt's em- 
ployment of Indians in the Colonial 
wars. 

"Spain," said the earl, "armed her- 
self with bloodhounds to extirpate the 
wretched natives of America, and we 
improve on the inhuman example of 
even Spanish cruelty; we turn loose 
these savage hell hounds against our 
brethren and countrymen in America, 
of the same language, laws, liberties 
and religion, endeared to us bv '^very 
tie that should sanctify humanity." 

There was profound silence wheii 
Mr. Jefferson finished quoting from 
this great speech, and he went on to 
give an extract from another speech 
made by Pitt: 

"If I were an American, as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop 
was landed in my country, I would 
never lay down my arms, never ! nev- 
er ! never !" 

Although I knew nothing of it at 
the time, I have since been told by 
Qark that it was during that very eve- 
ning of December loth that he ob- 
tained a private interview with Gov- 
ernor Henry and laid before him the 
plan of his Illinois campaign. The 
governor was captivated by the bril- 
liant prospect of strikingr such a fatal 
blow against the enemy in the heart 
of tfieir savage allies. He appreciated 



the hazard and daring of such an at- 
tempt; particularly as the secrecy in- 
dispensable to success forbade the 
communication of the plan to the leg- 
islature. 

I have always believed that the only 
persons from whom Governor Henry 
sought counsel were George Wythe, 
George Mason and Thomas Jefferson ; 
all three of whom possessed the high- 
est confidence of their fellow citizens. 
I was aware that he held several con- 
ferences with these gentlemen at the 
time, but of course I had not the 
slightest idea as to what matters were 
occupying their attention. As I 
learned afterward, most minute in- 
quiries were made into Clark's plan 
of campaign, and especially his propo- 
sition that, in event of defeat (which 
seems to have been quite expected), 
he would retreat to the Spanish pos- 
sessions on the west side of the Missis- 
sippi, upper Louisiana, as it was 
called. The Spanish officials who 
were in authority over this country re- 
sided at what was then the little town 
of St. Louis; but the inhabitants of 
that town and of all that country were 
French, as were also the people on the 
east side of the Mississippi; but the 
British held that part of the country. 

The result of all these deliberations 
was that on January 2, 1778, George 
Rogers Qark received two sets of in- 
structions from Governor Henry ; one 
public, directing him to proceed to 
Kentucky for its defense, and the oth- 
er secret, ordering an attack on the 
British post of Kaskaskia. 

On February 4th we set off on our 
return to Kentucky. Clark afterward 
said: "I was clothed with all the au- 
thority I could wish." Few leaders 
would have taken this view, as what 
was furnished him was twelve hun- 
dred pounds in depreciated colonial 
currency, a suitable order on the offi- 
cer at Fort Pitt for ammunition and 
boats, and directions to raise his troops 
west of the Blue Ridge, lest he should 
weaken the Atlantic defense. 

MY COMRADE, CHARLES GORDON 

There were some pioneers going 
from Virginia to Kentucky, and al^o 
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some other adventurous persons who 
accompanied us upon our return. 
Among the latter was a young Vir- 
ginian by the name of Charles Gor- 
don, with whom I had been quite 
closely associated during our stay in 
Williamsburg. Between Gordon and 
myself there had sprung tip a feeling 
of friendship, or I should rather say, 
a feeling of good comradeship, found- 
ed much more upon love of adventure 
than upon patriotism. 

Accompanying Gordon was a 
Scotchman by the name of Donald 
McLean, a good deal older man than 
himself, and of much humbler place 
in life. Donald told me that, during 
many generations Gordon's ancestors 
in Scotland had been the lairds of the 
estate upon which his own forefath- 
ers had lived. After the uprising in 
that country in favor of "Prince Char- 
lie," called by the enemies of the Stu- 
arts "the Pretender," Gordon's grand- 
father had been exiled by King 
George's government and had come 
to Virginia, bringing with him a num- 
ber of his followers, among others 
Donald's father. 

Donald had passed his life at the 
beautiful home of the Gordons, near 
Williamsburg, and had been made 
head gardener of that place. His loy- 
alty to the family rivalled his devofion 
to the royal house of Stuart and its 
exiled princes, and to the Free Kirk 
of Scotland. 

When we reached Fort Pitt we met 
with some difficulties, and one day 
Gordon said to me: "Ned, the people 
here are saying that, instead of Clark's 
weakening the country by attempting 
to defend Kentucky, he had better let 
the Indians keep their hunting ground 
and move the Kentuckians bade into 
Virginia." 

"By the omnipotent Jupiter him- 
self I" I replied, feeling my blood boil 
with resentful indignation, "you and 
the rest of these people know very 
little what you are talking about w"hen 
you speak of removing the Kentucki- 
ans like so many chattels. Wait until 
you have seen that country and then 
say whether you would give it up to 
savages." 



"Oh," exclaimed Gordon, "I under- 
stand about the extraordinary beauty 
and fertility of all that great western 
wilderness country, but it seems to be 
as much as a man's life is worth to 
attempt to live^ there." 

"Yes," I answered, with a tone of 
derision in my voice, "I suppose you 
people on the Atlantic coast think you 
are brave and know something about 
danger and hardship. But wait until 
you have lived and fought with the 
men on the western side of the moun- 
tains; wait until you have gone into 
the wilderness with Boone and Har- 
rod and Logan and .Floyd and all the 
rest of these giants in body and soul. 
And they are doing giants' worfc ; they 
have determined to conquer the wil- 
derness and to be masters of it." 

"Indeed," said Gordon, "they will 
surely have terrible work to gain the 
mastery now that the British have de- 
termined to let loose the savages upon 
them." 

"We have had some dealings with 
the savages," I answered, "and we ex- 
pect to have a good many more. You 
are going down here with Clark now 
to see how we manage such things, 
are you not?" 

"Yes," replied Gordon, "I have 
come with Clark with the hope of 
some adventures, and of course some 
danger and hardship thrown in. I 
suppose he will make us a pretty good 
leader for such things." 

Little we dreamed what it would 
mean to follow Clark. 

CHAPTER XVII 

WITH CLARK IN THE ILLINOIS 

Colonel Clark dispatched Major 
Smith to the settlement on the Hol- 
ston to recruit, and Captain Harrod, 
Captain Bowman and Captain Leon- 
ard Helm were sent to other settle- 
ments for the same purpose. Claiic 
himself continued his course to the 
Falls of the Ohio River, where he for- 
tified a post opposite the present town 
of Louisville. Here we were joined 
by the different detachments; and 
then, for the first time, Clark disclosed 
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his real destination. The troops were 
informed by him of his purpose to 
invade the Illinois territory and to cap- 
ture the British forts, and, with the 
exception of one company, we all ar- 
dently concurred in his plans. 

With baggage consisting of the bar- 
est equipment we began to descend 
the river. On our passage down the 
river Colonel Clark received a letter 
from Fort Pitt, informing him of the 
French alliance. This news was most 
propitious, as it afterward aided us 
in establishing friendly relations with 
the French inhabitants of the Illinois, 
and also with the Indians. 

Soon after we had landed at the 
mouth of the Tennessee we met a par- 
ty of hunters who had recently been 
in Ka^askia and could give us some 
valuable information. They said spies 
were stationed on the Mississippi, and 
all Ind&ns and hunters were ordered 
to keep a lookout for the rebel Vir- 
ginians.* They told us that the fort 
which commanded the town was kept 
in good order, but the military defense 
was attended to more as a matter of 
parade than from any expectation of 
the necessity to guard against an at- 
tack. If this should be anticipated, 
the force of the place was capable of 
giving the Americans a warm recep- 
tion. These hunters thought that if 
we could surprise the place there 
would be no difficulty in our capturing 
it. They were from the American set- 
tlements, and expressed a desire to 
aid us in our enterprise, and we readi- 
ly accepted their offer to join us. 

They told us that the British had 
led the French inhabitants to entertain 
the most horrid apprehensions of our 
countrymen, as being more barbarous 
and more to be dreaded than the In- 
dians themselves. Qark at once de- 
termined to make use of this feeling 
of dread and horror as a valuable aux- 
iliary to his diminutive force. He 
thought that the more violent the 
shodc which his arrival would pro- 



duce, the stronger would be the ap- 
preciation of his subsequent lenity, so 
little to be expected from such bar- 
barians as we were represented to be. 

Everything being in readiness for 
our advance, the boats were dropped 
a short distance down the river and 
concealed. Then we took up our line 
of march, our commander being at 
our head and sharing in every respect 
the condition of his men. We pro- 
ceeded in a northwestern direction, 
through the present state of Illinois, 
and our progress was attended by lit- 
tle that was unusual in those times of 
privation, except that game and water 
were scarce. 

When we were only three days out, 
our chief guide became so bewildered 
that he forgot all the principal fea- 
tures of the country. This immediately 
aroused suspicion, and a general cry 
was raised to put the traitor to death. 
I had seen enough of Tories and trai- 
tors to cause me to be very suspicious, 
and to judge them without mercy. 
Gordon agreed with me and expressed 
himself strongly in favor of speedy 
punishment. 

'Tfe maunna be ower hard on him, 
Maister Charlie," said Donald Mc- 
Lean, who was marching at our side ; 
*'I dinna ken, but I will be judging 
he is a goot man. I hef seen that he 
has a hearty word for ilka body, and 
now may the Lord ha'e peety on the 
puir laddie and gi'e him Hcht to know 
the road." 

Upon the solicitation of the guide, 
Clark granted him permission to go 
into the prairie, in full view, and try to 
recover himself; and Gordon, Donald 
and I were sent with him to prevent 
his escape. The commander also 
sternly told him that if he did not con- 
duct the detachment into the hunt- 
ers' road which led into Kaskaskia 
from the east, and which he had fre- 
quently traveled, and which could not 
be easily forgotten by a woodsman, he 
should be hanged. 



*In ih\B part of th« country all Americans were called Virginians. 

\To he continued] 
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BACK in a very remote corner of 
our sunny Southland, where the 
bear, the hare and the raccoon 
often met and danced to keep time 
with the music of the wolf's howl; 
where the cotton patch bloomed the 
whitest and the cornfield waved the 
greenest; where the morning larks 
sang together, and all the sons and 
daughters of Pap and Mammv Lucas 
shouted for joy — here once lived a 
happy family. Pap Lucas was king of 
the province, whose limit was Lucas 
farm, and Mammy Lucas was queen 
of the household, while their nine chil- 
dren were their only subjects, ready 
ever to do their bidding. 

One fine morning in September, 
long before the sun poured his mellow 
rays across the field of cotton sur- 
rounding the old log cabin where lived 
the Lucas family, Pap awoke from the 
peaceful slumbers of a long Septem- 
ber night. 

"Bill !" he shouted, for it was time, 
in his opinion, that the children were 
up and about their morning duties. 

Bill was the eldest of the nine chil- 
dren, and consequently it was appoint- 
ed unto him to be first in every call — 
first up in the morning, first to work 
in the cotton field, and first in the 
hearts of his parents. 

Now, Pap was comfortably situated 
on a nice cotton mattress which was 
placed upon a plain wood bedstead — 
both of his own make. The bedstead 
stood in one of the back corners of the 
only spacious bedroom of the Lucas 
residence, while Bill and the rest of 
the children were far less fortunate, 
for it fell to their lot to bunk around 
on pallets made of old quilts and blan- 
kets spread out on the floor so as to 
make room for all nine of the young- 
sters. They were, at best, somewhat 



crowded, and Bill, his rest having been 
broken by an occasional kick from Jim 
or some of the rest of the boys during 
the night, was not awake so early in 
the morning as was his father. So 
Pap's roaring "Bill!" came right in 
the middle of one of those good old 
morning snoozes enjoyed by a cotton- 
picking boy of the South. He was 
only sufficiently aroused by his fath- 
er's call to roll over and very indis- 
tinctly answer, "Y-e-s, s-i-r,' then away 
for. anotlier nap. A few moments of 
quietude, and the old man squalled: 
"Billy!" emphasizing his former call 
by the addition of a new syllable, and 
all the extra force of his lungs, mak- 
ing a noise, the other children thought, 
sufficient to raise the dead. But Bill 
did not move or stir, seeming to be 
away to the farthest limits of dream- 
land. 

"Creak, crack, cradcle," went the 
rickety old bedstead beneath its bur- 
den of three hundred pounds, as Pap 
slightly raised himself to reach for his 
persuader, which, in the form of a 
cowhide quirt, hung just above his 
head at night and suspended from a 
belt of the same material during the 
day. 

While Pap's call, "Bill!" and his 
louder yell, "Billy!" the roar of the 
loudest thunder, the fury of the hurri- 
cane, and the "pinch and git furtfier*' 
of the younger boys fail^ to rouse 
Bill, he was up and in his homespun 
trousers in the wink of an eye when 
the old bedstead appealed to him to 
rise. 

The fires were soon made and the 
eldest sister, Sallie Ann, was up and 
stirring. Ere Pap, Mammy and the 
small children could prepare them- 
selves for breakfast, a sumptuous feast 
of flapjacks, red hot from the fr3ring 
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pan, syrup which did not have to be 
hemmed up in one comer of the plate 
with half a dozen biscuits in order to 
get to eat it ; and butter, fresh and cool 
from the milk trough, was ready to 
serve. Each place at the table was 
soon filled, and the good old free- 
hearted coffee pot shared its contents 
liberally with every man. 

Ah, the perfect, healthful appetite 
with which this breakfast was relished 
might call forth the envy of a king! 

The meal was soon finished, and ev- 
erything hastily put in the best order, 
for 'twas to be a great day at Lucas 
farm, a day to which all the family 
had looked forward with the pleas- 
antest anticipation. All the neighbors 
and the youngsters, far and near, had 
been invited to a cotton-picking, and, 
as Bill expressed it, "a tump-to-riiy- 
luly" afterward. Of course, all were 
expected, and Pap's keen eye could 
see his snowy white cotton field robed 
in a duller attire in the evening. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lucas and all the children 
were hastily dressed in their best, 
which consisted, in the main, of home- 
spun and jeans, with now and then a 
touch of calico and ribbon used as an 
ornament. They all wore substantial 
shoes of Pap's own make, while Mam- 
my alone wore a snowy white apron 
fresh from the Lucas laundry. 

At an early hour the guests began 
to arrive, by ones and twos, by tens 
and dozens, traveling in all the fash- 
ionable ways of the day, some walking 
and some riding on horseback, some 
on muleback, and some in farm wag- 
ons drawn by horses and mules whidi 
were so sleek that a fly no sooner 
lighteci upon them than he slipped up 
with a broken neck or leg. 

The ordinary greetings were soon 
exchanged, and the cotton pickers 
were off to the field in high glee. They 
were a regiment of true workers, who 
found pleasure in honest toil. By the 
time the sun had risen to a height in 
the sky from which he could peep 
over the fence enclosing the Lucas 
farm, a gay crowd of boys, girls, old 
men, little men and children had gath- 
ered in Pap's cotton field, which fairly 
glistened ahead of them in its snowy 



white dress, but was soon to be 
stripped of all its present glory. Each 
one was provided with a sack some 
eight or ten feet in length, with a 
broad strap attached to the open end 
to extend over the shoulders or 
around the waist, it being a matter of 
choice which way it was worn. Into 
these the cotton was put, handful after 
handful, until all the portion of the 
sack which lay on the ground was full. 
Then they were emptied, for no one 
desired the weight of the monstrous 
sackful on his back. They were boun- 
tifully supplied with baskets, which 
Pap and Bill had made by weaving 
thin strips of some hardwood togeth- 
er. Into these the sacks could be suffi- 
ciently relieved of their weight to en- 
able the laborers to carry them along 
without effort. Everything was ready 
and the eager workers were beginning 
their day's work and fun. You may 
well believe every one was very merrv. 

"Wait! Wait! Wait!" shouted 'a 
voice in the direction of the farm- 
house. All eyes were instantly turned 
and they saw Mr. Lucas coming at 
lightning speed. "Before ye start 
yore work," said he, out of breath 
from over-exertion, "I jist want to ex- 
press a feelin' uv mine. Right down 
in these old jeans pockets uv mine is 
a silver dollar,' bright as a star, and 
what I wanted to say is this : The one 
'mongst ye who brings in the most cot- 
ton this evenin' gits it." He slapped 
his jeans pocket, and having finished 
the expression of his feelings, he 
turned and walked leisurely back to- 
ward the house with an air of perfect 
satisfaction. Every one now went to 
work in downright, dead earnest, put- 
ting forth his best efforts to win the 
shining prize in Pap's pocket. It was 
an incentive which few workers in 
their locality had to prompt their ef- 
forts, and consequently Pap had their 
best talent displayed. The nimble fin- 
gers fairly snapped and popped as 
they grabbed and reached after the 
soft, white locks of cotton and played 
back and forth between stalk and sack. 

'Tore back must be a rubber string, 
Jim," said Bill, as he observed the 
nimbleness with which Jim Dunce 
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stooped and bent himself backward 
and forward, right and left, in quest 
of the snowy fleece. 

'1 can't say what it is made of," 
replied Jim. "I jist know that Mr. 
Lucas' dollar makes it powerful lim- 
ber/' He continued without stopping 
the excellent display of his wonderful 
ability as a cotton picker. 

"Jim must get the dollar if I have 
to help him do it/' put in Sallie Ann, 
who worked along with Jim. 

"Say, Jim, I do believe you'll have 
to send Sister Sallie back over her 
work/' laughed Bill Lucas, trying to 
call Jim's attention from his work, 
"for she's makin' these stalks look 
like half-picked geese, and it won't 
count if you win the dollar by goosin' 
the cotton. Why, she's leavin* half 
of it hangin' to the bolls I" 

"Yes, but I'll bet Pap never knows 
it," laughed Sallie, taking in the joke 
at face value. 

"The prize was to the one that gits 
the most cotton and not to him that 
leaves the least," said Jim, without 
ever raising his head from his work to 
see how much truth Bill was speaking. 

"Well, Sister Sallie'd be certain to 
git it if it was to the one who leaves 
the most." 

Jim Dunce and Sallie Lucas were 
soon far ahead of the other cotton 
pickers. Bill, the ablest picker in the 
crowd, remained with the main divi- 
sion of the laborers. When he began 
to get ahead of them he picked along 
on another row, knowing very well 
that he would excel all the others, for 
he had often before picked with this 
same crowd. 

"I declare, I'm gittin' awful hun- 
gry," said Bill, as he leisurely and 
easily piled the big handfuls of cotton 
into his already full sack. "Joe Lee, 
step across here a moment. I've got 
vsome important business with you.* 

"I will, if I get caught," replied Joe, 
as he tripped lightly over to where 
Bill stood, and something was whis- 
pered between them as they hastily 
stripped off their cotton sacks and 
walked rapidly away. Only a few mo- 
ments, and they reappeared carrying 
a heavy load of long, green-striped 
watermelons. 



"Come, eat, one and all," called our 
heroic and big-hearted Bill, after he 
had split the watermelons, and at once 
proceeded to deal out liberal shares 
to every one. All answered the sum- 
mons with their presence except Jim 
Dunce and Sallie, who evidently did 
not hear the call, so intent were they 
on their work and conversation. 

"This looks like selflshness," said 
Bill, as he ate heartily of his mammoth 
slice, "but if them geese wants the dol- 
lar worse'n they do melon, let 'em go 
ahead." 

"Who will win the dollar and be the 
honored guest at the 'tump-to-my-luly' 
to-night?" rang out Bill's clear voice, 
so shrill that it could be heard all over 
Lucas farm every time the conversa- 
tion seemed to be ebbing low. 

In the old log kitchen, Mrs. Lucas, 
with the assistance of her good neigh- 
bor women, who were clever, indeed, 
at preparing delicacies, was busy pro- 
viding a toothsome repast for the la- 
borers. 

"Mrs. Jones, do open that oven and 
peep at the pig," exclaimed Mrs. Lu- 
cas, in great fright lest she should 
spoil the least particle of the feast 
which she was determined should be 
perfect. "'Pears to me that I smell 
him burning, and law! if I haven't 
sot right here and let the sweet 'taters 
roast too hard," she continued, as she 
grabbed the fire shovel in great ex- 
citement and began snatching them 
from the fire as she continued her talk- 
ing. "Now, Sister Reuben, would it 
be askin' too much uv you ter git you 
ter put that b'iled 'possum right in 
this big oven so't I can be gittin' the 
table ready? Jes' put the sweet taters 
right round him an' in him an' all 
over him. An* I don't know if 
't^vouldn't add to the flavor to pepper 
him right good," Mammy instructed, 
as she proceeded to perform the whole 
work herself. "Now, I must be gittin' 
the greens an' the chicken an' the pun- 
kins an' the pies an' the custards an' 
the milk an' butter," said she, count- 
ing the different articles of food off 
on the fingers of her two labor-soiled 
hands, "an' law I I come mighty nigh 
forgittin' it, but I've got a ^cat big 
stnip cake that I cooked yisterday! 
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Well, I ain*t much for nicknacks, no- 
how, but they do very well to top off 
on. Sallie Ann wanted cake on the 
table, though, gal like. Tm a great 
hand for diet, myself. TU have to be 
in a hurry, for the comp'ny will soon 
be comin' in from the field — do notice 
the 'possum ! — ^and I don't want 'em to 
hafter wait a minute." She proceed- 
ed to scatter the many delicacies over 
the great table, the smooth clay floor 
receiving an occasional drop of the 
gravies- '*I declare to goodness. Aunt 
Sarah, if I hain't spilt grease on my 
bran'-new frock, and Sallie Ann 
worked so hard to make it stylish and 
nice for me to 'pear well at this occa- 
sion ! It's awful hard for me to 'pear 
an' act stylish, not bein' raised to it, 
but I jcs' hafter try, for my chillen's 
so proud-like. I guess I can wash 
the grease out," she said, somewhat 
recovered from the effect of the dis- 
aster. 

Dinner time, and the guests began * 
to arrive from the field, laughing and 
chattering like a million bladcbirds let 
loose in the treetops of a pine forest. 
Many a day had passed since these 
youngsters had taken such wholesome 
drinks as Pap Lucas' well afforded — 
cool, fresh, thirst-quenching. They 
drank their fill from the golden goblet 
which once grew on Mammy Lucas' 
gourd vine. 

"D-i-n-n-e-r !" came Mrs. Lucas' 
shrill call from the kitchen, which 
was some distance from the other part 
of the house. It was a welcome sound 
for the smell of roast 'possum and 
sweet potatoes, pig and turnip greens, 
made the appetite sharper than any 
two-edged sword. They soon gath- 
ered in the kitchen and were seated 
around the long table where one con- 
tinued course of good things was 
served until they had done ample jus- 
tice to the wholesome farm dinner, 
after which they hurried back to the 
field to contest further for the silver 
dollar. The cotton-picking closed at 
four p.m. Then came the exciting mo- 
ment Sacks and basketfuls for some 
hands, and aprorifuls for others — 
'twould soon be determined to whom 
the diadem belonged. 



"Squire Comins," said Pap, when 
he saw the crowd gathering around 
his little cotton house, "you go right 
down yonder and weigh them chillen's 
cotton an' send the smartest boy or 
girl here ter git this dollar." 

"You needn't to count mine, for I'm 
not in the contest," said Bill. "Pap 
cayn't pay me* fur pickin' his cotton." 

Bill's withdrawal gave the prize to 
Jim Dunce, to the great delight of 
his partner, Sallie Ann, who had slyly 
put a part of her cotton into his sack. 

Half past seven, and all were in 
readiness for the party to begin. 
Mammy, with the assistance of Pap 
and the neighbor women in attend- 
ance, had during the cotton pidcing 
hours after dinner removed every ar- 
ticle of furniture from the bedroom. 
All the boys, girls, men. women and 
children remained for the party that 
night. Each one was straining both 
eyes and ears to catch a glimpse or 
hear the approach of the fiddler. 

"Well, chillen," said Mr. Lucas, as 
he drew himself up in his old arm 
chair, "ye might as well git ter play- 
in' an' singin*, fur these getherin's 
don't come ever' day, an' ye ought not 
lose a minute. Git right ter work on 
'tump-to-my-luly,' an' stop yer wor- 
ryin' about ol' Dave. He'll be roun' 
after while. I've been a-knowin' Dave 
these forty years, an' he never has dis- 
app'inted me yit." 

Following Pap's advice the young- 
sters were soon arranged in a big ring 
on the floor, marching around as our 
heroic Bill sang out, in a clear, loud 
voice : 

Go it boys, tump-to-my-luly, 
Go it boys, tump-to-my-luly. 
Go it boys, tump-to-my-luly, 
Tump-to-my-luly my darling/' etc. 

Ere they reached the second stanza, 
every one on Lucas farm had joined 
the singing and the swinging, which 
continued until Bill suggested that 
they change it into "A sweet sugar 
lump," to the perfect satisfaction of 
all concerned. The singing was then 
changed to 

That gentleman's rockin' his sugar lump, 
That gentleman's rockin' his sugar lump, 
That gentleman's rockin' his sugar lump, 

Oh, turn, sinners, turn " etc. 
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"Hello, Uncle Dave!'* exclaimed 
Bill in the very midst of the play, as 
he saw the old darky enter the room 
with his fiddle under his arm and the 
bow in his hand. "Now, boys, git 
yore partners for a b-i-g dance — eight- 
handed cowtillion." 

The fiddler and the fiddle put new 
life into the whole affair, and the ma- 
chinery which had carried the singing 
and swinging was easily adjusted to 
another tune. Uncle Dave was an 
important personage at all the parties. 
Attired in his long, buff linen duster,- 
high standing collar, red necktie and 
brown jeans pantaloons which were 
rather short, but large enough for two 
negroes his size, he took his seat with 
the greatest dignity and began tuning 
his fiddle. 

"Pap, you call the dance," kindly 
demanded Bill of his honored father. 

"Well, Uncle Dave, hurry with the 
music. These chillen cayn't hardly 
wait. You've tuned that fiddle 
enough — it sounds all right," said Pap 
in his eagerness for the dance to be- 
gin. 

Uncle Dave drew himself up in an 
erect position and went off into the 
old air^ "Run, Nigger, Run," at the 
same time vigorously patting his num- 



ber thirteens, which dangled two feet 
out of his pants legs. Mr. Lucas be- 
gan: 

"Honah yore pardners ; lady on the 
left, hands up and circle. Swing them 
corners ! First couple out to the right, 
change an' swing, an' nex' couple fol- 
ler, change and suhwing. Ladies in 
the center an' gents sashay to right ; 
skip yore pardner — suhTving! All bal- 
ance — suhwing! suhwing! Nex* cou- 
ple to the right — lady in center — circle 
three, an' suhwing! Ladies to their 
seats !" 

The dance thus opened. Pap took 
his seat and Bill called the "figgers" 
for the next dance — and the next and 
the next. 

Pap looked on the whole enjoyable 
affair with a broad smile. His heart 
thrilled with perfect rapture as he 
watched his own beloved children, 
as well as those of his neighbors, 
drink the brimming cup of pleas- 
ure. Parched peanuts and snowy- 
white popcorn w^re served at twelve 
o'clock, after which the party contin- 
ued until three, when the farm boys 
and girls went to their homes with the 
sweetest remembrance of the Lucas 
family, especially Sallie and her eld- 
est brother— Cotton Patch Bill. 
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' way into the 
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►Is in Los An- 
d other cities 
tis throughout 
^^..*w*.Ja. Hereto- 
fore they have not attended these 
schools in such large numbers, and in 
many instances did not attend at all, 
owing to race prejudice. But now 



they swarm into the schools and defy 
the white people. It may be stated, 
however, that under the law where 
there are no special schools for those 
of the Mongoloid races the Japanese 
and the Chinese are entitled to attend 
the public schools. For the past quar- 
ter of a century San Francisco has 
maintained such a school. No other 
city in the state, not even Los Angeles, 
had a special school for Mongoloids. 
Yet, in none of these cities and towns 
did Chinese youth attempt to attend' 
the public schools. On the otlier hand, 
the Japanese have attended thes^ 
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schools, and in San Francisco they 
stubbornly refused to attend the spe- 
cial schools provided for them, ind in- 
sisted upon attending the white 
schools. Then they insolently claimed 
that the San Francisco officials were 
* 'discriminating" against them. Yet 
the Japanese government is "discrimi- 
nating" against its own people in pro- 
hibiting Korean and Chinese youth 
from attending schools in Japan. 
They make the flimsy excuse that the 
Chinese and Korean youth do not suf- 
ficiently understand the Japanese lan- 
guage. The Japanese language is de- 
rived from the Chinese and the Ko- 
rean languages, and until compara- 
tively recent years the Japanese used 
Chinese characters. Everything use- 
ful that they have was borrowed from 
the Chinese. They are descended 
from the Chinese, and Chinese pirates, 
at that. Consequently they are Mon- 
goloids, and come under the state 
school law. 

The island now known as Japan 
was the headquarters and base of op- 
erations of Chinese pirates for ages, 
and, like ancient Rome, it was the 
refuge for the criminals of the world. 
From this they grew into a nation of 
fifty millions of people, and are now a 
menace not only to the United States, 
but to the civilized world. Being a 
mixture of Chinese, Korean, Tartar 
and of the wild tribes of the moun- 
tains, they have retained the semi-bar- 
barous traits of these people, and un- 
derlying all is a stratum of cunning, 
treachery and dishonesty, which unite 
to make them the most peculiar of all 
the races in the world. They stand 
alone. Knowing their own degraded 
characteristics l^cause of this admix- 
ture of tainted blood of low species, 
they hate the Caucasian race, and af- 
fect a superiority over those from 
whom they sprang. They are restless 
and domineering — ^an enemy to man- 
kind, and now that they have gained 
recent victories the world will know 
no peace until Japan is reduced to a 
condhion when it can no longer blus- 
ter and threaten Christian nations. In 
the event of war, and it is more than 
probable, there should be no defensive 



and offensive treaty between a Chris- 
tian nation and Japan as against the 
United States. That war will be one 
in which the Caucasian races and the 
Christian world should unite against 
the Asiatics, who will strive for su- 
premacy over the white races. 

The Japanese are not original think- 
ers. They are imitative, and ovved to 
the Chinese everything they had, ex- 
cept their vices, until the United States 
opened their doors half a century ago. 
Since that time the Japanese have ad- 
vanced further toward civilization 
than they had in the previous thou- 
sand years, or even since their history 
began. They evolved no civilization 
among themselves, for its germ was 
not implanted within them as it is 
with the Caucasian races. That those 
in the United States will become 
Christianized or civilized is very 
doubtful. They are so steeped in big- 
otry, idolatry and zeal for their own 
belief that no reasoning power can 
change them. Furthermore, our reli- 
gion is not suited to the peculiar slug- 
gish mind of the Asiatic. They do 
not think as we do— that is, their 
mode of thinking is different, and 
their power of reasoning is very limit- 
ed and blunted, owing to their super- 
stitious training. Their nature can- 
not be changed. Nor will they ever 
become Americanized. They may be- 
come educated and still be uncivilized. 
Education is not civilization. It is 
the education that the Japanese desire. 
They care nothing for our civilization 
or Christianity. 

They are dishonest, from our stand- 
point of morality. They hold that 
any deception is permissible if by such 
deceit they can accomplish an object. 
They deliberately violate a contract, 
oral or written, and offer no excuse as 
a justification, only that more money 
can be made by this violation of faith. 
There is not a banker in Los Angeles 
or in San Francisco who will lend 
money to a Japanese on his note, un- 
less it be endorsed by a Chinese or a 
white man. They know to their finan- 
cial sorrow that all Japanese are falsi- 
fiers — that they deny their obligations, 
their word and their signatures, even 
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when under oath. The banks in Cali- 
fornia do not desire and will not have 
their business. Consequently, their 
banking business is done through the 
medium of Chinese, and the Japanese 
banks in San Francisco employ Chi- 
nese in the most important positions, 
as tlie Japanese will not trust their 
own countrymen. Any bank in Los 
Angeles will lend money to a China- 
man merely on his word — provided, 
of course, that he is known to be 
worth the amount asked for. That is 
the Chinese custom of doing business. 
They do not give notes, and it is an 
insult to ask them for security. 

In like manner the Japanese bazars 
in Los Angeles and in San Francisco 
are conducted by Chinese. It is the 
same in other important lines of busi- 
ness. This is a severe arraignment of 
the Japanese, especially as it is by 
themselves, and it places their moral 
standard at about the lowest degree 
of that of any people on earth. 

Like other Asiatics, they treat wom- 
en as chattels and as degraded things, 
scarcely human.. Japanese merchants 
buy their wives in Japan and later sell 
them to keepers of dens of infamy. 
Frequently these women are bought 
by others, who marry them, and these 
wives are received in Japanese socie- 
ty. The fact that a woman was once 
an inmate of such a place of infamy 
does not make her immoral, according 
to his oblique ideas. Since the exclu- 
sion of the Chinese, the Japanese have 
undertaken the importation of their 
women for this vile business, and have 
superseded the Chinese in the female 
slave traffic. 

Until the passage of the Chinese 
Exclusion Law, in 1880, 'Tbread riots" 
were frequent in California, and more 
than once the red flag of anarchy was 
carried through the streets of San 
Francisco, the laborers demanding the 
exclusion of Chinese, in order that 
they might earn bread for their fami- 
lies. At that time there were fifty 
thousand Chinese in San Francisco 
and its vicinity, and they had a mo- 
nopoly of the cigar manufacturing 
business and boot and shoe making. 
They were extensively engaged in the 



manufacture of all kinds of clothing, 
and were monopolizing the fisheries, 
underbidding the laborers in the fruit 
orchards, vineyards, hop fields, and 
on the ranches — in almost every 
branch of labor the hard-working, 
cunning Chinese was fOund. With 
the passage of this law the prosperity 
of California may be dated. Gradual- 
ly the population has decreased 
throughout the state to less than half 
that number. There were no labor- 
ers to take the places of those who 
died or ceased to work because of old 
age. No others came to learn the 
trades, and thus the labor in the fields 
and in the various trades and indus- 
tries again came into the hands of 
white men. The Chinese were not 
only depriving white men of labor, but 
draining the state of money by remit- 
tances to their relatives. The same 
thing is now being done by the Jap- 
anese. They are taking the places of 
Chinese laborers, and by their in- 
creased and increasing numbers, are 
also depriving white men of work, and 
are also remitting their earnings to 
their families in Japan. They import 
from Japan most of their provisions 
and their clothing. They spend as lit- 
tle as possible in the country where 
they work. The white man supports 
5 c h o o 1 s, benevolent institutions, 
churches, libraries, buys property and 
expends money on public improve- 
ments. Not so with the "Jap." What 
he finds necessary to spend is with 
his own people. He has his own sa- 
looas, tailor shops, shoe shops, hotels, 
general stores, etc., and he gets his 
education free, for he contributes al- 
most nothing in the way of taxation. 
He is an expert at swearing, and to. 
cheat an American, especially in the 
matter of taxes, is considered by him 
a patriotic duty. 

Closing the door upon the Chinese 
opened it for the Japanese. Our 
statesmen, or rather politicians, could 
not see very far ahead, otherwise they 
would have included the Japanese in 
the law. At that time there were only 
a few thousand in the United States, 
and congressmen could not reason 
that if we closed the door on one the 
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other would creep in, because cheap 
labor was desired by the railway com- 
panies and other corporations. They 
did not even see the necessity for such 
an amendment to the Exclusion Law 
in 1890, when the Japanese popula- 
tion in California had increased to 
about ten thousand, nor as late as 
1900, when it had reached twenty 
thousand, half of that number being 
in San Francisco and its vicinity. The 
Japanese population in the adjacent 
territories of Arizona and New Mexi- 
co, and throughout the northwest, had 
increased to about ten thousand, nuJc- 
ing about thirty thousand on the Pa- 
cific coast six years ago. That popu- 
lation has increased to seventy thou- 
sand, and about half of this number 
are in California. There are twenty 
thousand in San Francisco and Oak- 
land, across the bay, and there are 
eight thousand in Los Angeles and 
its suburbs. At this rapid rate of in- 
crease, it certainly did not require a 
high order of political science to see 
the coming trouble. Six years ago it 
was very apparent, and why a bill ex- 
cluding the Japanese is not passed 
now can only be attributed to the ab- 
ject fear on the part of our congress- 
men of being "offensive" to the Jap- 
anese government. We will find that 
in the Japanese we have caught more 
than a Tartar. We have caught 
something very difficult to shake off. 
The Chinese are docile, inoffensive, 
unpresumihg, law-abiding and satis- 
fied to occupy menial positions. Not 
so with the insinuating Jap. He is 
a laborer until he gets an education, 
at our expense, and learns our lan- 
guage and trades. Then he takes the 
place of the white man by working 
cheaper. It is not only the Japanese 
laborer that should be excluded, but 
the craftsman, mechanic and the 
worker at all trades. These are to 
be most dreaded. The Jap looks for- 
ward to easier work — that is, any- 
thing that is not menial. He is thus 
taking the places of those of the mid- 
dle lower classes. 

Japanese of all trades, occupations 
and professions, as well as laborers, 
should be excluded. They are a men- 



ace to our industries, our prosperity, 
our civilization and to the peace of the 
country. They contribute nothing to 
its support and live upon its resources. 
They are Asiatics by instinct, nature 
and training, and will ever so remain. 
In order to counteract what little ef- 
fect our civilization and Christianity 
may have upon them, "missionaries" 
are sent from Japan to San Francisco, 
and to Los Angeles, to preach their 
cult, and, above all, to continually re- 
mind them of their duty to remain 
loyal to the Japanese government. 

During the past several months the^ 
have been swarming to Southern Cali- 
fornia in large numbers, and espe- 
cially to Los Angeles. It is proposed 
to establish a "Japanese city" near 
Los Angeles, and it is understood that 
three hundred thousand dollars have 
been subscribed for that purpose. Los 
Angeles is rapidly becoming "Japan- 
ized," and in every part of the city 
may be seen their employment agen- 
cies, stores, hotels and saloons. The 
Jap saloon is the roughest and most 
disorderly resort that can be imagined. 
More Japanese are arrested for disor- 
derly conduct in Los Angeles in one 
wedc tfian there are Chinese for simi- 
lar offences in one year. The crimi- 
nal records show that there are eight 
times as many Japanese in the state 
prison as there are Chinamen. The 
five thousand Chinese in Los Angeles 
are "colonized," or rather live in their 
"Chinatown," and are little or no trou- 
ble to the police or to the dtizens. 
The Japanese scatter into every part 
of the city, where they may under- 
mine laborers and tradesmen. Wher- 
ever the Jap locates, property at once 
depreciates. White people avoid hini 
as they do a pest — that is, self-respect- 
ing white people. Not even the Chi- 
nese will live near the Jap. The same 
conditions prevail in San Francisco 
and in other cities and towns through- 
out the coast that are afflicted with 
the presence of. these pests of civili- 
zation. 

Every community is infested with 
spies. Japanese are employed on our 
steamships and war vessels. Many of 
them are spies, and should war be de- 
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clared no doubt some of these vessels 
would be blown up by these spies. 

The recent one-sided agreement by 
which Japanese children were permit- 
ted to attend the white public schools, 
and laborers were not to be permitted 
to enter upon the '^mainland" without 
passports, was suggested by the Japan- 
ese Minister at Washington. It was 
done so in a dictatorial manner, and 
our government medcly accepted it, 
contrary to law and public sentiment. 
Japan is now using the Hawaiian and 
the Philippine Islands as military 
bases, and when a sufficient number 
of men have been landed there and 
trained, as is now being done, a de- 
scent will be made upon the "main- 
land." This is plain to any one with 
ordinary intelligence. These islands 
are coveted by Japan as advanced posi- 
tions for the conquest of North 
America. With an unbounded ambi- 
tion that verges upon folly, they be- 
lieve that they are the "coming peo- 
ple," and are destined to rule the 
world. They seek to dominate the 
white race. Their hatred toward the 
United States assumed an aggressive 
form several years ago when our 
President, without authority, project- 
ed himself into the peace conference 
between Russia and Japan. The Jap- 
anese government desired to levy a 
"tribute" of about one billion dollars 
upon conquered Russia. To foil these 
robbers and Ishmaelites of the world 
was to invite their eternal hatred. 
Then active colonization of the islands 
began. The claim that the Japanese 
authorities "discourage" and will con- 
tinue to discourage the emigration of 
its people is a very thin subterfuge, 
and it requires no acumen to see 
through the duplicity. The Japanese 
government officials secretly encour- 
aged and directed the migration of 
Japs to the Hawaiian Islands, and 
most of these are soldiers of the re- 
cent wars. Here they are given mili- 
tary training and are divided into bri- 
gades and divisions, and all of the 
male Japanese on these islands have 
been provided with arms of modem 
make. These arms are bought through 
secret societies, which levy an assess- 



ment weekly upon each member, and 
every subject belongs to one of these 
societies. If the government provided 
these arms it would naturally arouse 
inquiry, but they have cunningly 
adopted this underhand business to 
avert that suspicion. Our military of- 
ficials seem to be asleep at their posts. 

When the Hawaiian Republic re- 
fused to grant suffrage to the Japan- 
ese, that government began to ship 
swarms of its people to the islands, 
with the intention of forcing this de- 
mand, and, perhaps, taking possession 
of the islands. But the transfer of 
the islands to the United States 
blocked their plans, and this also is 
another cause of their hatred of the 
Americans. At present there are 
about thirty thousand Hawaiians on 
the eight islands. Thou^ citizens of 
the United States, their loyalty in the 
event of trouble is doubtful. The 
same may be said of the forty thou- 
sand Chinese and the seven thousand 
"Kanakas." The white population is 
about eight thousand. There are six- 
ty-five thousand Japanese on the is- 
lands, of which, it is estimated, at least 
fifteen thousand served in the recent 
wars against China or Russia. Thirt>' 
thousand are males between the ages 
of sixteen and fifty years, and are 
capable of bearing arms. The remain- 
ing twenty thousand are women, chil- 
dren and old men. Practically Japan 
has possession of the islands. We 
have not a fort on the islands, and 
there are not five hundred soldiers at 
our army posts. 

The swarm continues, the arrivals 
being about four thousand a month. 
They are supplanting the Chinese on 
the sugar plantations, and in every 
other class of labor. A few months 
ago the arrivals from Japan were only 
2,500 a months 

Colonization of the Philippines con- 
tinues at the same rate, and, in addi- 
tion, they are swarming into this 
country from South Ajnerica and 
from Mexico. A steamship company, 
owned by Japanese, brings cargoes 
monthly to South American ports to 
work in the silver mines and on rub- 
ber plantations, under contract, re- 
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ceiving about sixty-five cents a day. 
They soon learn that wages are high- 
er in America, and find their way to 
the Pacific coast. They are shipped 
by the immigration agents in "tran- 
sit," through San Francisco, but many 
of them elude the officers and do not 
continue the journey. Of this num- 
ber, and of the number who return 
from South America, there is, of 
course, no record. But the number is 
estimated at frc»n five hundred to one 
thousand monthly. The arrivals at 
the port of San Francisco are from 
three thousand to five thousand 
monthly, and all of these are under 
contract to the immigration agents, 
and are at once distributed by them to 
sections of the coimtry where cheap 
labor is most likely to find a demand. 
In most instances the contract is made 
with the employer before the Japan- 
ese are shipped to this coimtry. This, 
of course, is in violation of the labor 
contract law, but it is evaded by false 
swearing, at which no Japanese will 
hesitate. 

In view of the rich field offered to 
cheap labor, it is idle to suppose that 
the Japanese government will "dis- 
courage" the emigration of its pover- 
ty stricken subjects, especially as that 
government has entered upon a career 
of conquest and plunder ! On the con- 



trary it is reasonable to suppose that 
emigration would be encouraged, and 
that is what is being done. This is 
proved by facts. The statements of 
Japanese officials to the contrary is 
mere duplicity. There is little nation- 
al honor among Asiatic nations, and 
personal honor is so rare among Jap- 
anese that it is an exception. Mi Asi- 
atic government will adhere to a trea- 
ty only so long as it suits its conveni- 
ence and interests. They are still in 
the feudal ages, and respect only su- 
perior power. They cannot imder- 
stand why a country will make conces- 
sions, unless through fear. And in 
receding from our rightful position 
on the public school question the Jap- 
anese government officials believe that 
it was done through fear, rather than 
a desire for peace. And it looks as 
if their estimation is nearly correct. 
Consequently further concessions will 
be demanded until the expected hap- 
pens. It will be a war not of Ameri- 
ca against Japan, but of the Christian 
and Caucasian world against the Asi- 
atics. It will be a war of races, of 
civilization against semi-barbarism, 
for the possession of Europe and 
America. It will begin unexpectedly 
and treacherously in tiie same manner 
that Russia was attacked by Japan, 
that Ishmaelite of the world. 



ISRAEL 

By Jeanette Sterling Greve 



'OME now, Israel," 
called an old woman 
from within the 
mountain cabin. 
"Jeems'll be hyer 
'fore long, an' ye 
know he cain't abide 
ter see ye wastin' yer 
time over that ever- 
lastin' readin'." 
The frail thin boy 
who sat on the doorstep did not stir. 
He was bent low over a book, striving 
to catch the last rays of the sunlight 




which tinged with a rosy glow the 
top of "Old Baldy," towering high 
above him. 

"Thar ye air, at it ag'in I I reckon 
I'll jest bum up that trash fer ye!" 
The harsh voice of a tall man coming 
along the path fell on his ear and the 
boy jumped up precipitately. 

"Git on in an* eat yer hoe-cake, boy ! 
Ye've got ter be up airly in the mom- 
in' so's ter help Euthasy shear them 
sheep. I'm goin* a-huntin'." 

Fellers strode into the cabin and 
Israel followed him without a word. 
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"Jttms," said Euthasia, as he sat 
down to the simple fare which she 
placed before him, "thar was a feller 
hyer this arternoon axin* could he git 
a cabin ter start a school an' have 
preachin' o' Sundays." 

Israel leaned forward with an eager 
look on his face. 

"Wal, I s'pose ye told him thar 
ain't?" The man brought his fist 
down on the rickety table with a 
thtmip that made the few plates and 
cups rattle. " 'Slong 's Jeems Fellers 
has the say-so in this valley, thar'll be 
none o' them thar preacher-men a- 
sneakin' 'round hyer. I've got along 
good an' well fer more'n seventy year 
'thouten 'em, an' I reckon hit'll be 
seventy more 'fore I need 'em." 

"I know ye've alius been down on 
the lamin', Jeems, an' hit does 'pear 
like we-all gits along all right thouten 
it, but Israel's plumb sot on it, an' I 
lowed some o' the other chaps mought 
be wantin' — " 

"What ye puttin' in fer Israel fer?" 
demanded her husband. "Beggars* 
brats hain't got no need fer l^nin', 
nohow. I turned my own son oflF fer 
gittin' so upsot by that dum-foolish- 
ness that he wam't no 'count fer work- 
in'." 

"Yes, but Rufe— " The woman 
stopped, frightened by the black look 
her husband gave her. 

"What's Rufe got ter do with it?" 
he demanded. "Ye kin tell that 
preachin' feller that ef him, or Rufe 
. either, sets foot near me, I'll shoot 'em 
both down, same as ef they was pole- 
cats." 

Israel shrank back against the wall 
as if trying to squeeze himself out of 
sight. Jeems, however, gave him no 
further attention. He seemed to think 
he had delivered an ultimatum, and 
kicking off his heavy boots, soon 
tumbled into a bed in the comer, of the 
room. 

When his heavy snores gave evi- 
dence that he slept, Israel drew from 
beneath the table a little old hair-trunk 
which contained his few belongings — 
among them six old and battered 
books — and sat down in the firelight 
to gloat over his treasures. They were 



a "McGuffey's Fifth Reader," without 
a cover, a well-thtunbed copy of "Pil- 
grim's Progress," a paper-backed 
Ivanhoe," Wordsworth's poems, and 
two odd volumes of old-fashioned ser- 
nxxis. 

"I 'low I has one of all they is, 
granny," he said, looking inquiringly 
into the dd woman's face. 

"I reckon you has, honey," she re- 
plied in a low tone. She ^anced un- 
easily at the bed, fearful of rousing 
her husband, whose well-known 
antipathy to "book - lamin' " had 
scarcely permitted the poor waif he 
sheltered to retain these precious relics 
of happier days. 

"How smart you be to know the 
letters an' the readin', tool" Euthasia 
went on in admiration. "I'd thmk 
you'd git mixed up with 'em an' 
couldn't tell one from t'other." 

"They was my mammy's, ye know," 
said the boy, his face brightening with 
a tender light. "After she died me 
an' pappy useter read 'em together. 
We brung 'em along in the wagon 
when we started over the mountains 
fer Kaintuck, an' when he tuck sick 
hyer in the settlemint an' died, I 
hadn't nothin' left me but her books." 

"Pore leetle chap! I'm feared 
sometimes ye has ter work too hard. 
Jeems means all right," in sudden re- 
membrance of loyalty to her lord, "he 
jest don't rec'kct as you ain't moun- 
tain bora an' cain't stan' what our 
boys kin." 

"Oh, I don't mind that, granny; 
I'm a heap tougher'n you think fer, 
an' I want ter work fer you. I ain't 
never forgot how you-all give me a 
home when pappy died. I jest natch- 
uUy couldn't 'a went off, ye see, an' 
left his grave up thar alone under the 
pine trees." 

Euthasia gently laid her rough 
hand on his arm as she rose and said : 

"Wal, ye better turn in now. Ef 
Jeems 'lows fer us ter shear all them 
sheep to-morrer we'll have ter git a 
powerful airly start." 

"Yes'm, I'll come purty quick," the 
boy replied, and she left him bending 
over his book, held close to the flick- 
ering glow of the backlog. 
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The morning sun had not yet peeped 
over the top of "Old Baldy" when 
Jeems Fellers issued from tfie cabin 
door, equipped for a long day's hunt. 

"Euthasy," he growled, as he 
stopped to lig^t his pipe, "you an' 
Israel git right along now. I don't 
want no lazin' 'round hyer. Them 
sheep's got ter be done time I gits 
back ter-night" 

Gun on shoulder, he struck off into 
the woods directly up the mountain 
side without a backward glance or 
otfier sign of farewdl. From long ex- 
perience Euthasia knew that her hus- 
band's will was law, so she wasted no 
time on her household duties, but be- 
gan as soon as possible on the work 
he had laid out for her. With the help 
of Israel only, who made up in manly 
desire what he lacked in physical 
strength, she caught, washed, and 
clipped the heavy wool from the pa- 
tient animals. It was tedious work, 
and strive as she would, noon found 
them with only four fleeces to show 
for their six hours' labor. They 
stopped then for a short rest and a 
hasty mouthful of food. As they sat 
wearily beside the table in the cabin, 
a shadow fell a-thwart the doorway 
and a cheery young voice called out: 

"Howdy, Euthasyl Hello, Israel! 
How you'all gittin' along?" 

Israel's face fairly beamed as he 
looked up at the girl standing before 
them. And indeed she made a pretty 
picture with her fresh, clear complex- 
ion, so unlike that of most mountain 
girls, and her bright hair, framed by 
die blue sunbonnet which had slipped 
back and was suspended from her 
neck by the strings. 

"Come in an' have a bite, Loviny," 
Euthasia said hospitably. 

"I'm T)leeged ter ye, but I reckon I 
cain't stop ter-day. We-uns has done 
had our snack. I — I come over ter 
see ef Israel 'ud help me tote some 
books down the Ridge. I heered as 
how Jeems was off a-huntin* an' I 
knowed you wouldn't keer." 

Israel lodced eagerly at Euthasia. 

"Oh, kin I?" Then his face fell. 
"No, I don't reckon as I kin, Loviny. 
Wf ain't throu^ with the sheep yit, 



an' we're 'bleeged ter finish 'fort 
night" 

Before the girl could reply, Eutha- 
sia stood up and said with decision: 

"You go along o* Loviny. I'm good 
an' rested now an' kin work faster'n 
you an' me together did this momin'. 
I reckon I won't be much behind. 
What books be they, Loviny?" 

"Hit's a whole box full as is sent 
out a-travelin' by them women's clubs 
in the valley. Rufe done got 'em lent 
ter me, knowin' how I liked readin' 
when I was over ter Glen Mary ter 
school. He cain't fotch 'em hisself, 
ye know," the soft color stole into her 
face and she cast a timid glance at the 
old woman, who nodded grimly, "but 
he 'lowed he'd carry 'em ter the top 
o' the Divide ef me an' Israel could 
git 'cm the rest o' the way down." 

"Oh!" Israel jumped up excitedly. 
"Do you reckon I mought take the 
steer? I'd be awful keerful o' the 
critter. Hit wouldn't take us long 
that-a-way ter snake 'em down on the 
lizard, an' then I'd git back in time ter 
he'p you a heap." 

"Wa-al," Euthasia pwidercd. "I 
reckon 'twouldn't hurt none. Jeems 
needn't never know we done it" 

It was a happy pair who, a half 
hour later, walked along the steep and 
rocky road leading to the top of the 
ridge which divided their remote set- 
tlement from the populous valley on 
the other side. The kindness and af- 
fectionate sympathy of the young girl 
was the brightest spot in Israel's for- 
lorn life. Together they read and dis- 
cussed in their simple way the few 
books which fell into their hands. 
They sat for long hours, when the boy 
could steal away from his heavy tasks, 
beside his father's lonely grave on the 
hillside, and there, overcoming his 
habitual reticence, he pour€;d into the 
listening ears of his one friend the 
aspirations which were beginning to 
bud in his sensitive soul. Happy just 
to be with her, he trudged along be- 
side her this afternoon, not noticing 
that her replies to his eager chatter 
grew more and more brief and absent. 
The girl's heart beat high in anticipa- 
tion of an interview with Rufus, the 
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sweetheart whom the tyrannous inter- 
dict of his father forbade to return, 
even for tfie shortest visit to his own 
people. 

They found the stalwart fellow 
waiting for them at the top of the 
Divide, and the box of books was soon 
transferred to the lizard from the 
wagon which Rufus had managed to 
procure for the enterprise. 

"Are you glad to get 'em, Loviny?" 
he asked, taking her hands in his and 
looking tenderly down into the sweet 
face. 

"You knows that, Rufe," shyly 
withdrawing herself from his clasp, 
half frightened by a demonstration 
unusual in her people. "Me an' Is- 
rael's lottin' on a good time with *em. 
I wish't ye could ht thar ter share it," 
she added wistfully. 

"Well, maybe pap'll see differently 
some day and won't always think I'm 
a thief and a rascal for tryin' to do 
the things I like best. If he don't," 
he went on in a lower tone, "it won't 
be long before I'll be fixed so as to 
have you come to me." 

"Oh, pshaw, now, Rufe! Air ye 
shore ye hain't changed yer mind 
'bouten all that?" 

Israel's attention, fortunately for the 
lovers just then, was given entirely to 
the box on which he sat, trying to 
pierce the boards with anticipatory 
greediness. 

"They must be more'n one of a kind 
in thar," he thought, "fer shorely they 
cain't be all that many different kinds 
in the world!" 

Rufus drew his sweetheart down be- 
side him on the pine-needle carpeted 
couch of the woods, where, forgetful 
of the flight of time, they lost them- 
selves in the confidences and oath- 
binding of their kind. The sun was 
casting long shadows athwart the val- 
ley when at last Israel and Loviny, 
nmking what haste they could with 
the slow steer, reached Loviny's home 
with their load. For all his hurry, 
however, Israel failed to get back to 
the sheep lot in time to he of much 
servicer to Euthasia, and approaching 
night found them with several of their 
small flock still unshorn. 



"Never mind, sonny," Euthasia 
said kindly when they were at last 
compelled to desist, "we'll jest finish 
in the momin'. We'll tell Jeems we 
done the best we could. Ef he's had 
a good hunt he won't be mad." 

As they neared their cabin they saw 
Loviny running towards them with 
flushed cheeks and happy eyes. 

"Oh, Israel!" she cried, "them 
books is jest the finest ever! An' I 
want ye should see what else come in 
the box with 'em." She held out a 
half dozen prints of well-known pict- 
ures, among them a Madonna by 
Murillo, and a copy of Millet's An- 
gelus. 

Israel was as much excited as the 
girl. Never before in his short life 
had he seen anything so beautiful. 
His experience of pictures was limited 
to an occasional frontispiece in one of 
his few books, or a cheap cut in the 
newspapers which found their infre- 
quent way into the secluded valley. 
He seized eagerly upon the Madonna. 
The sweet, tender, mother-love beam- 
ing down upon the infant clasped in 
her arms, struck a chord of sad memo- 
ries which thrilled his lonely heart 
with exquisite pain. Euthasia reached 
for the Angelus. 

"Let me see that air," she pleaded, 
holding it close to her eyes in tiie light 
of the fire she had kindled in the wide 
chimney. "Hit looks like me an' 
Jeems out a-plantin' in the spring. 
Hit's the fust time I ever knowed a 
person could pray while they's a-work- 
in'. Say, Loviny, ye've got so many 
o' them thar, would ye mind ef I kep' 
this'n fer a spell ? I'll pin hit ag'in the 
wall an' hit shain't come ter any hurt." 

Israel looked up hungrily, holding 
his Madonna close to him, but said 
nothing. 

"Why, course I don't keer! Ye're 
welcome ter the whole lot of 'em ef 
ye want 'em. Israel seems ter like 
his'n purty well, too." 

"No, ye cain't git shet of 'em that-a- 
way!" A faint smile flickered across 
Euthasia's face. "But ef ye don't 
really mind me an' Israel a keepin' jest 
them two, that's all we've got a right 
ter ast." 
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After Loviny had gone they stood 
locking at the pictures together, the 
toil-worn hand of the grizzled old 
woman resting on the shoulder of the 
fair-haired boy. 

"Ye 'lowed ye'd guzzle me 'bout the 
steer, did ye?" Startled, they turned 
to face the angry Jeems, who had come 
unheard into the cabin and was now 
standing behind them. "Consam ye 
both I" he snarled, "who said ye could 
use the critter? Crapshaw telled me 
as I come by the blacksmith shop 'at 
he seen that brat an' Loviny Williams 
a-goin' by with 'im. What was ye 
doin' with 'im, I wanter know ?" 

Israel cowered, but the woman faced 
the man in defense of the boy. 

"I give him lief, Jeems Fellers!" 
she said shortly. "He'd worked all 
momin* — ^an' he's sech a leetle feller! 
— an* I 'lowed hit didn't hurt nothin* 
ter let 'im go off fer awhile ter help 
Loviny tote some books — " 

"Books! Who's been a-givin' 
Loviny books?' They hain't gone 
clear over the Ridge arter books, has 
they?" His stem eyes fixed her, 
threatening. 

"Wa-al— no," she hesitated, "they 
jest went as fur as the top o' the 
Divide," 

"Who fotched *em to the Divide?" 

"Wal, ef ye must know, Rufe!" 
She put her hands on her hips and re- 
garded him defiantly. "He got a pas- 
sel o' them travelin' books from some 
women in town — " 

The man's square jaw set with an 
angry snap. "I've done told ye that 
ef Rufe comes foolin' 'round hyer I'll 
kill 'im. An* ye better tell that crazy 
gal o' his'n that ef I hear o' any more 
o' her goin's on with 'im, she'll have 
ter leave the Settlemint! As fer Is- 
rael—" 

Too excited to be observant, he saw 
nothing of the beckoning hand at the 
door, nor noted that his wife slipped 
out into the dusk. 

"Rufe's hurt," said the neighbor 
who stood outside. She pushed him 
away from the house. 

"Don't let his pappy hear! Whar 
is he ? Jeems is in one o' his rages — 



he ain't 'countable — oh, I'm plum 
skeered !" 

"This is the nearest place, an* 
Crapshaw 'lowed he'd fotch him hyer 
in his wagon ef I'd come ahead an' 
warn you-all. We found 'im— " 

"Rufe dassent be brung hyer ter- 
night, I tell ye ! We got ter head that 
wagon off ! Jeems 'ud nigh about kill 
'im ef he kotched him hyer!" Their 
hurrying forms were swallowed up in 
the darkness. 

Inside the cabin the eyes of the un- 
suspecting tyrant turned toward Is- 
rael, who in shrinking back against the 
wall, called his attention to the pict- 
ures pinned to the log above his head. 
He reached up and jerked them from 
their fastenings. The boy clutched 
his arm and clung to it tenaciously. 

"Oh, d(m't tear hit! Hit looks like 
my mammy. She useter hold me like 
that an' sing 'Beulah Land.' " 

With an oath, the infuriated man 
tried to fling the boy from him, but 
he held tight, reaching up with his 
free hand to rescue his prize. Holding 
it high above Israel's head to keep it 
from him, Jeems brought it to the 
level of his own vision. His gaze 
was arrested by the sweet woman- 
face, and something, he knew not 
what, in the pose and expression, 
awakened a long forgotten memory. 
So had looked his Mary, the first love 
of his boyhood, the wife of his youth ; 
just so had she held in her arms her 
boy, their son Rufus, and sung to him 
— what was it Israel had said? — ^yes, 
"Beulah Land." His heart was 
gripped with pain and the chords in 
his throat ached with the intensity of 
his feeling. His Mary ! Not for years 
had the ghost of his old love risen be- 
fore him. Not in the long course of 
the sin-hardened years since Mary 
died — so young! — and left him alone 
with their baby boy, the strong, bright 
little chap whom he had driven from 
home with imprecations because he 
could not bend him to his will, had the 
depths of his nature been so stirred 
by the emotion which now welled up 
within him like a tidal wave. Across 
his perturbed thought flitted the vis- 
ion of Euthasia, the unloved woman, 
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whom he had married and brought to 
the cabin to care for the little Rufus. 
She had borne him sons and daugh- 
ters, too, but they were to him only so 
many "hands" to help run the small 
farm, until one by one they had left 
him in rebellion. Where was his boy 
to-night? Had he come to hate his 
old daddy for all his harshness to 
him? His eyes fell on Israel, and the 
look of wonder on the boy's face 
abashed him. He would have spoken, 
but the clutch in his throat prevented. 
Lowering his arm, he handed the pict- 
ures to the frightened child and went 
swiftly out of the cabin. For an hour 
he walked fiercely up and down the 
road, driven by the lash of a late re- 
pentance he could not quell. At last, 
exhausted, he threw himself under the 
great white oak tree in the dooryard, 
and leaning back against its ancient 
trunk, stared fixedly at the solemn 
stars above him. In some mysterious 
manner their soft rays seemed to per- 
meate his troubled soul, dissolving as 
in an alembic, the harshness which had 
been incrusting it through the long 
years. The man beneath the oak felt 
new sight given him — clearer, truer 
vision. Unreasoning, he lay in the 
hollow of a great crisis, rocked upon 
it, moulded, changed and softened by 
influences he could not have named. 
The possibilities of his youth, of 
Mary's lover, seemed to come back 
and whisper to him that it was not yet 
too late to live again as he had lived 
in that happier time. 

The wagon, crawling along the 
road, creaked closer and closer, until 
its groaning could not fail to pierce 



even his dulled consciousness. He 
rose suddenly, and the wagon stopped. 
To his astonishment he beheld the tall 
form of his wife stalking beside it. 

"Euthasia! What in thunder?—" 

Shaken with fear, the woman leaned 
against the wheel. 

"Hit's Rufe, Jeems," she stam- 
mered. "He was throwed outen his 
wagon t'other side the Divide, an' he's 
awful bad hurt. They was fotchin' 
him hyer 'fore I knowed it, so I went 
to meet 'em, an' we're carryin' him ter 
Loviny's." 

"Loviny nothin' ! He's my boy an' 
he comes hyer!" Jeems lifted in his 
own strong arms the son upon whose 
face he had for years refused to look, 
and carried him tenderly into the 
cabin. 

When the young man lay in his own 
home, too weak and weary to question 
the why of his welcome, his father 
said to Euthasia in a kinder tone than 
she had ever heard him use: 

"Euthasy, I hain't alius used ye jest 
right, an' I reckon I hadn't no call 
ter drive Rufe off on account o' the 
lamin'. He kin stay hyer, an' ye kin 
tell Loviny that ef she's still petted on 
him she kin wed him 's soon 's he gits 
well. I hain't got nothin' ter say agin 
it no more. As fer the leetle chap," 
he pointed to Israel, who, awakened 
by the confusion, was sitting up in 
bed, clasping his Madonna to his 
bosom and staring about him with 
blinking eyes, "we'll git up a school 
fer him an' let Rufe teach it ef he 
wants ter. I 'low I'm able ter do fer 
'em both — fer Mary's sake," he added 
under his breath. 
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A REMINISCENCE 



By Maurice Smiley 




AM not going to ar- 
Egue whether I did 
|right or wrong from a 
professional point of 
/iew. There are few 
^questions which have- 
n't two sides to them. 
Possibly this, case had 
only one, or at the best 
was lop-sided, by rea- 
son of the fact that 
professional prudence would have 
suggested that I take a course oppo- 
site to that which I did take. 

As I said in the beginning, I am not 
going to argue the point To be frank 
with you, a fello.w in my fix hasn't 
room for argument. At the present 
writing I am not living in a flat. It's 
worse than even that, and that is bad 
enough, goodness knows. 

I am sitting in a cosy little apart- 
ment which is provided free of charge 
by the state, and my cell mate is snor- 
ing peacefully in his bunk. Never 
mind whether it's Sing-Sing or Joliet. 
Enough that I feel in a reminiscent 
mood and want to tell you of a little 
incident which occurred a year or so 
ago, and which interested me chiefly 
b^use the lights and shadows were 
so strongly contrasted. It was funny 
and a bit tragic at the same time. 

Never mind how I got started on 
my career of appropriating other peo- 
ple's property. Thank goodness I am 
not a trust magnate nor a high insur- 
ance official. I can get down on my 
marrow bone^ at night and say my lit- 
tie "now-I-lay-me-downs" with a 
clear conscience on that score. They 
can't bring any such charges as that 
against me. 

It may sound like a story, but I had 
a wife and child once, bade there in 
the old days. No, booze didn't break 



up the little home. There wasn't any 
man in the case — ^nothing of that. I 
guess there was a yellow streak in me 
somewhere. I am not going to blame 
whisky for what I did with my eyes 
wide open. I just threw away all the 
chances to be good and honest and 
hold my head up like other men. I 
just naturally brdce her heart, but I 
am thankful that she found a man 
who appreciated her as she ought to 
have been af^reciated, and vrtio is 
making a good father to the little one. 
I saw him the other day. He came 
through on a tour of inspection. He 
is the prosecuting attorney who put 
me here, but I don't bear him any ill 
will. 

Seems to me I am a long time get- 
ting down to my reminiscence. But 
I can't help it. A fellow will ramble 
a bit when he has so many things to 
think about. 

Well, I lost all track of my former 
wife and little one. You see, my resi- 
dence was changed several times, for 
officious sheriffs from other places 
kept sending in their cards from time 
to time. But at last I could look them 
all in the face — until the next time. I 
got back to where I had once lived, 
and after looking over the ground 
with a professional eye, I picked out 
a certain "crib" which looked promis- 
ing. It had the hall-marks of desira- 
bility, and one evening shortly after 
midnight I let myself in and soon got 
the lay of the land. 

I found out where the silver was, 
and then I turned my attention to the 
proprietors of the establishment. By 
cautious inquiries I found that they 
were sweetly slumbering in their 
apartment on the second floor. With 
a practised hand I injected a sufficient 
quantity of chloroform into the at- 
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mosphere to insure their sleeping 
soundly until at least 6 o'clodc that 
morning. 

Then I made my way down stairs 
and for half an hour or so I got busy 
with the silver and other portables 
of value, not forgetting a well stocked 
sideboard and refrigerator. 

I was just about to bid the prem- 
ises a reluctant adieu when I was 
startled by a sound that puzzled me at 
first. Then something seemed to 
come before my eyes and into my 
throat, and for an instant I was good 
and honest, as well as poor, and al- 
most involuntarily I was about to call 
my wife and tell her— well, never 
mind what I was going to tell her. 
That's a little bit private. All that 
you need to know is that the sound I 
had heard was that of a child cough- 
ing and struggling and gasping and 
chdcing in that awful way a little 
child has when it is seized with a 
sudden and bad attack of croup. I 
had heard that sound before — ^back 
there in the old days. 

That was the psychological moment 
in the job. I could have slipped quiet- 
ly out of the house and made my get- 
away. Professional prudence bade me 
do it and lose no time about it. 

Leave the child to its fate? Oh, no, 
I never had any thought of that. I 
am not quite so hardened— even yet. 
There were servants back in the quar- 
ters which were in the rear of the 
house. I could have given an alarm 
and got away all right. They would 
have discovered that a burglary had 
been committed and that their master 
and mistress had been drugged. But 
I should have been well away, and I 
had little doubt the women folks could 
have taken care of the child better 
than I could. I had not calculated on 
a child disarranging my plans. But 
I have always been glad of it. 

The parents were in a stupor from 
which tfiey would not rouse for some 
hours. They were the natural and 
best nurses. But with them out of the 
question and the servants eliminated 
by something that came into my heart 
— I don't know what it was, some lit- 
tle flutter of the wings of my good 



angel; some turning around and &c- 
ing the old honest time ; some flaming 
up of the finer spark that was flick- 
ering, flaring up and then sadly 
dying on the altars of my soul — some- 
thing that the preachers might have 
explained, decided me to play the 
nurse myself. 

By great good fortune I found in 
the kitchen in a hurried search the 
materials for some plain home reme- 
dies and with a feeling for which 
burglars very rarely have any use I 
mounted the stairs to the nursery. I 
opened the door, and then, as the vi- 
sion of a golden-haired little one met 
my eyes, I started back with a cry. 

I told you before that I had lost all 
track of my former wife and child, 
didn't I? 

No this was not the child, nor was 
the drugged woman in the other room 
my former wife. I am not telling 
a magazine story, where you can fix 
things up to suit yourself, so they will 
pretty or weepy as the case may be. 
This is a reminiscence and to be of any 
value it must be truthful. 

The child didn't even lock like 
mine, though it was about my little 
one's age. I was simply startled to 
see that she was in a frightfully bad 
way, even though I had not been more 
than two or three minutes making my 
preparations. The delay of five min- 
utes would have cost the baby her life. 
She might have been three years old, 
but all little children are babies to me 
since — 

Without going into details I will 
say that the next ten minutes were the 
busiest I ever put in in all my life; 
and in fifteen minutes from the time I 
came into the room the little one was 
resting quite easily, her golden head 
against my shoulder and one chubby 
hand fast in mine. I knew it would be 
dangerous to leave her for an hour or 
so, and I thought I was pretty safe 
from interruption. 

But I had reckoned without my host 
— supposing I could properly call my- 
self the gfuest of the man of the house. 

Maybe he hadn't breathed as much 
of the chloroform as his wife, or his 
constitution had shaken it off more 
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easily, and he had been roused by the 
noise I had made. At any rate, he 
had jumped out of bed, and there he 
was standing in the door of the nur- 
sery, wild-eyed, horrified, fighting des- 
perately to shake oflf the remaining ef- 
fects of the chloroform, not knowing 
what it all meant, but believing that 
some terrible fate menaced his child. 
With an inarticulate cry, he lurched 
toward me in a blind, instinctive ef- 
fort to save her. The poor chap 
thou^t I was trying to kidnap her. 

I hated to do it, but I had to pro- 
tect myself. I dropped the baby gen- 
tly on the bed, and then I was on the 
father like a flash. But I wasn't rough 
with him. He put up a great fight 
for a man in his condition. Once he 
broke away from me and running into 
the hall he set off some sort of a bur- 
glar alarm which I suppose connected 
with the police station just around the 
comer. 

I had to be a little rough after that, 
and in two minutes I had him trussed 
up as securely as a Thanksgiving tur- 
key. I was just slipping a gag into 
his mouth when I heard the police 
running up the street. 

That made the situation desperate. 
I had less than four minutes to get 
out an unfamiliar back way, probably 
guarded by that time. To go out the 
front way in my present get-up was 
to run into the arms of the main body. 

I usually go provided for emergen- 
cies. I had a false beard in my pock- 
et, and the long black beard worn by 
my host gave me an idea. 

"Very sorry, I am sure," I whis- 
pered hurriedly in his ear, "but I must 
relieve you of those whiskers." 

I dashed into the next room for his 
razor, and I think I gave him the rec- 
ord shave of his life. I didn't give 
him any bay mm or any of the trim- 



ming, and I didn't gossip very much 
with him. It couldn't have been more 
than two minutes before all that was 
left of his beautiful black beard was a 
ragged stubble that made him locdc 
tougher than I had ever done in all my 
life. He had his trousers on, so I 
gave him my coat to make him more 
presentable, replenishing my own 
wardrobe from the hall rack. 

I wasn't much disturbed when I re- 
flected that my false whiskers were a 
glossy brown. My ma^ I threw over 
his face and cnunmed my cap on his 
head, snatching a hat from the hall 
rack. 

All this takes a long time in the tell- 
ing, but things happened rapidly in 
reality, and when the police first thun- 
dered on the door I was ready for 
them. I ran down the stairs and agi- 
tatedly welcomed them. 

"He's upstairs," I gasped, breath- 
ing hard. "I've got him all right !" 

I accompanied the officers to the 
second floor and pointing to the des- 
perate villain in the comer I exclaimed 
exultingly : 

"I had a hard fight, officers, but I 
think I did a pretty good job. But 
I must run out to the dmg store while 
you are getting him ready to take to 
the station. My little girl is quite 
sick." ^ 

"You sure did a good job," chuck- 
led the officer in command. "He's a 
tough looking customer, and no mis- 
take." 

I hastily left them hustling my host 
about, and running into the dining 
room I gathered up my pile, and that 
is the last I ever saw of the man at 
104 Avenue A. 

But I have always been glad that I 
saved the kid. 

In now for that job, after all? No, 
that's another story. 
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"Let me write the songs of a people — 
I cafe not who writes their laws." 

GOD inspires His singers in 
various ways — each sings aft- 
er his own fashion ; there are 
those who are attuned to high things 
and whose splendid imaginations are 
above the comprehension of the 
masses; some whose lutes respond 
only to the touch of fame or gold, 
ambition or selfishness; some who 
commune with nature and forget na- 
ture's God and that poor suffering hu- 
manity which they turn away like an- 
gels from their door. All these have 
their admirers, those who but faintly 
comprehend them, and who, fired by 
immortal longings, follow after them 
in the pursuit of the unattainable. 

And then again God has fashioned, 
some singers whose music wells hot 
from the heart, whose ready sympa- 
thies bring them close to the people, 
whose inspiration is the sigh of love, 
the tear of pity, the echo of prayer, 
the simple, tender things of every-day 
life and every-day men and women. 
They care little for money, fame or 
ambition; they sing even as they 
breathe, and every breath is music. 
Their hearts are like an aeolian harp, 
which echoes back the sigh of every 
passing breeze. They make the suf- 
fering, the joy, the hopes, the dreams 
of others their own, and so they pass 
along the ways of every day, scatter- 
ing songs as they go like roses from 
the bending boughs of spring. 

These are God's best and truest sing- 
ers, and of these Will S. Hays was 
one. Born on the banks of the beau- 
tiful Ohio River seventy years ago 



(July 19, 1837), he absorbed rcwnance 
and poetry and sentiment, to which his 
wonderful versatility early gave ex- 
pression. He had a rare faculty for 
writing verse, and he had the still rarer 
gift of being able to fit melody to his 
verses. While in his teens he wrote 
one song, "Evangeline," that would 
have brought fame and fortune to any 
man who cared for these things. Sim- 
ple, honest, great-hearted, with a love 
for people and nature, Will Hays cared 
naught for glory or pelf. He loved to 
write, and he cared not what became 
of his work after he had written it. 

In his life. Will Hays wrote more 
than three hundred songs that were 
published, and many of these became 
popular. Probably his most famous 
song was '*Mollie Darling," two mil- 
lion copies of this being sold. Preced- 
ing and during the Civil War, he wrote 
many songs that were popular in the 
Southland. "My Southern Sunny 
Home" was written in New Orleans, 
while the author was a prisoner of war. 
"The Wandering Refugee," '*Write 
Me a Letter from Home," "Old- 
fashioned Roses Are Sweetest," "Nora 
O'Neal," "Shamus O'Brien," were all 
written about the time of the war, or 
just after. "Signal Bells at Sea" was 
Hays' last popular song, published 
about ten years ago. Although Dan 
Emmett is the reputed author of "Dix- 
ie," historical facts prove that Will 
Hays wrote the first "Dixie" songs — 
and the one that became the battle 
hymn of the South — two or three 
years before Emmett's words were 
written or published. 

Will Hays was always interested in 
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the river, and, like Mark Twain, he 
served an apprenticeship as a pilot, but, 
unlike Oemens, he graduated and for 
some years was a pilot on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. He later be- 
came a captain, and spent many years 
on the big passenger steamers. He 
loved the river, and he could never for- 
get the past greatness of river inter- 
ests, always lamenting the departed 
glory with real grief. 

In 1858 he began writing river news 
for Louisville papers, and he continued 
this work until the end. When he re- 
tired from the water, he became river 
editor for the Courier- Journal, and 
he made of his department the most 
interesting as well as the most novel 
published by any paper. He hated 
shams and fads, and he interspersed 
his river news with philosophy and 



WILL S. HAYS, AT HIS DESK IN THE COURIER- JOURNAL OFFICE 



verse ridiculing these things. The 
philosophy of "Old Ike" attracted 
much attention, as did the antics of 
"O'Grady's Goat." 

About three years ago, Will Hays 
suffered a stroke of paralysis. A sec- 
ond stroke came a few months later, 
and the third early in July last. For 
a few days he lingered, then, on July 
23, four days after his seventieth birth- 
day, his gentle soul passed upward. No 
more fitting tribute could be paid him 
than to quote one of his own poems, 
written on the death of an old friend, 
Captain James Howard: 

"He has launched his last boat and got in 
it alone. 
And sailed to that beautiful clime, 
Wihere angels are waiting to welcome him 
home, 
On the banks of the river of Time. 
He will land by himself in Eternity's port, 
Then put the boat out on the 
shore. 
And quietly walk through the 
beautiful gates. 
And never come back any 
more. 
We trust that some angel will 
show him the way 
That leads to the great 
throne of Grace, 
Where God in his mercy will 
give him a seat, 
And smile on his time- 
wrinkled face. 
If ever a man was true, hon- 
est and kind, 
We think it was old 'Uncle 
Jim;' 
And if God has a home and a 
crown for good men, 
He will certainly give them 
to him." 

Will Hays' lyric gift be- 
came most widely known 
through the charm of his 
song, "MoUie Darling." 
This appeared about 1870. 
More than two million cop- 
ies have been sold, and there 
is still an occasional demand 
for it. Colonel Hays told 
the story of this song re- 
cently. He was stopping at 
the Monongahela House in 
Pittsburg, and had just re- 
tired. Outside his room in 
the dark hall he heard whis- 
pering, and now and then 
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could distinguish a word or two. 
Then a little louder came a ques- 
tion in a rich Irish voice, "Do you 
love me, Mollie, darling?" There 
was no verbal response, but the un- 
mistakable smack of a kiss came 
through the door, then a scurrying of 
feet. Next morning when Colonel 
Hays was dressing he found himself 
humming a line, "Do you love me, 
Mollie, darling?" unconsciously fitting 
it to music. Out in the hall on the 
way down to breakfast, he met a rosy- 
dieeked, blue-eyed Irish lass, who 
smiled at him. He asked her name, 
and she gave it as Mollie. After 
breakfast he returned to his room, and 
in half an hour went to the parlor and 
played and sang the song just as it is 
printed to-day : 

"Won't you tell me, Mollie darling, 
That you love none else but me? 
For I love you, Mollie, darling. 
You are all the world to me. 

CHORUS 

'*Mollie, fairest, sweetest, dearest. 
Look up, darling, tell me this: 
Do you love me, Mollie, darling? 
Let your answer be a kiss." 

Hays' first successful popular song 
was the world-wide known "Evangel- 
ine," and the story of its inspiration is 
a pretty one. He was visiting at the 
residence of Robert D. Mallory, the 
famous secession Congressman from 
Kentucky, who lived in Oldham Coun- 
ty, about thirty-five miles from Louis- 
ville. There was a happy party of 
young guests assembled, and real Ken- 
tucky hospitality flowed. One night the 
young people went to a ball at a neigh- 
boring house, upon the wall of which 
young Hays saw, for the first time, a 
steel engraving of Longfellow's 
mournful heroine, sitting with clasped 
hands gazing out over the sea. That 
picture is now in everybody's eye. It 
took possession of the young composer 
on that night. When the young cou- 
ples were walking home over the 
moonlit road he was humming the air 
and the words of the first verse : 

"Sweet Evangeline, my lost Evangeline, 
We have lived and loved each other fond 
and true; 



Ever true to thee, tho' far away I've been« 
My heart has ever dwelt with you. 

But O, those happy days will ne'er return. 
Those happy days that we have teen. 

For I am left to weep alone, 
My sweet Evangeline." 

The girls teased him to sing it and 
teach it to them, and while strolling 
along they came to a heap of charred 
embers, where some slaves had been 
roasting some ears of com. A new 
white plank fence ran along one side 
of the road, and upon the planks the 
young composer wrote the words and 
music with charred sticks, and the 
group marched up and down before 
the impromptu music-stand singing the 
verse. Next day Hays polished the 
song, added a chorus and an additional 
verse. Up to that time no one had 
much of an opinion of Hays' song. 
He kept the manuscript of "Evangd- 
ine" for some time, after having it de- 
clined with thanks by several publish- 
ers. Finally, one night in Qeveland, 
he concluded to go on in the first part 
of SkiflF & Gaylord's minstrels. He 
had a beautiful voice, and for experi- 
ment determined to sing "Evangeline." 
It made a hit and was then published. 
Over a million copies of the song were 
sold before its popularity began to 
wane. 

That Will S. Hays wrote the first 
"Dixie" song, there is no doubt. Dan- 
iel Decatur Emmett received credit for 
the song and for the music as well. 
Neither Hays nor Emmett really wrote 
the music. Shortly before his death, 
Will Hays told the writer the story 
of "Dixie," and it was verified by his- 
torical facts. Colonel Hays said: 

"I was clerking in the music store 
of D. P. Faulds in Louisville in 1857, 
when one day Mr. Faulds received a 
sheet of music from somewhere in the 
South. It bore a simple title, pen 
written, 'From Dixie.' Charles Ward, 
also a clerk in the store, took the mu- 
sic and ran over it on a piano. Mr. 
Faulds liked the swing of it, and he 
remarked that he thou^t it would go 
if words could be fitted. He asked me 
if I could write the verses, and I stood 
up and wrote on the end of the piano 
on a piece of ordinary wrapping paper. 
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as Charlie Ward played the music." 
This was the first "Dixie" song. 

Colonel Hays could not remember 
all the words, but he repeated a few 
lines of the original. They were these : 

"Dixie Ian* am de Ian' ob cotton, 
Ciimamon seed an' sandy bottom, 

Look away, look away, 
Look away down South in Dixie/' 

The chorus ran thus : 

"I wish I was in Dixie, hi ho, hi ho. 
In Dixie Ian' I'll take my stan' 

To lib an' die in Dixie. 
Hi ho, hi ho, I'll lib an' die in Dixie. 
Hi ho, hi ho, I'll lib an' die in Dixie." 

There was a line in the song refer- 
ring to "vinegar shoes and paper 
stockings," in addition to the "cinna- 
mon seed and sandy bottom" line. 
Colonel Hays explained these rather 
enigmatical lines with the statement 
that at the Saturday evening frolics of 
the slaves, when they wore shoes, the 
cinnamon seed falling in the sand, 
and the combination getting in the 
shoes, would harden them, and the ne- 
groes used vinegar instead of oil to 
soften them. They placed paper in 
the soles of the shoes, not wearing 
stockings or socks at all. This is his- 
torically correct. 

As stated, this was in 1857, before 
the war. Early in 1861, after the war 
began, Hays revised the song, and 
made of it the hymn of the Confed- 
eracy, and it was this new "Dixie" that 
really swept the South. The Buckner 
Guards, a Confederate company or- 
ganized in Louisville, was leaving for 
the South. Charles Ward, a friend of 
Will Hays, was in the Guards, and he 
organized a glee club. Hays dedi- 
cated his new "Dixie" to this club. 
The words, as near as Colonel Hays 
could recall, were like this : 

"Wc gwine down to de Ian' ob cotton. 
Cinnamon seed an' sandy bottom, 

Away, away, we gwine down to Dixie. 
We gwine to take our guns along. 
We gwine to fight an' sing dis song. 
Away down South in Dixie." 

The words of the original song, and 
the revised one, differ entirely from 
the "Dixie" sung to-day, and credited 



to Dan Emmett- Emmett's song was 
written in i860, and published by Wm. 
A. Pond & Co., New York. The first 
heard of this song in the South was 
in 1861 or 1862, when Colonel Pond 
wrote Mr. D. P. Faulds and claimed 
that he had infringed on Pond's copy- 
righted "Dixie." Mr. Faulds denied 
this, and stated the circumstances as 
detailed above. He also claimed that 
while Colonel Pond might be entitled 
to a copyright on the words of the 
song as written by Emmett, he cer- 
tainly was not entitled to a copyright 
on the music, and he proved conclu- 
sively that the music was common 
property in the South, that it was 
brought from England fifty or more 
years before, and had been sung by 
negroes on plantations and steamboats 
for years. The English song to the 
some music began : 

"If I was a soldier wouldn't I go," etc. 

Still later, the music was fitted to a 
parody, and the children of even this 
day sometimes sing it : 

"If I had a donkey as wouldn't go, 

I wouldn't beat him— Oh, no, no, no," etc. 

Will Hays wrote the original "Dix- 
ie" song in 1857, and revised it in 
1 861. This was the song that became 
famous throu^out the South. Dan 
Enmiett wrote the song that is sung 
to-day. Emmett's song lasted, not 
because the words were the best, but 
because the Hays song was a war 
song, and it died with the war. In all 
fairness, however, it can be said that 
the words of neither are good, and 
"Dixie" would have been forgotten 
long ago except for the stirring music. 

Daniel Decatur Emmett died in 
1904, at his home in Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, aged eighty years. 

There was always a touch of pathos 
in Hays' negro poems. His dialect 
was perfect, and he understood the 
negro character. "Dan'l an' His 
Dog" is an old darky's lament over 
the loss of his hound : 

"I hearn he was in Mem f us once, an* gwan 

'bout de street 
A-lookin' wid a mournful eye at ebery man 

he'd meet: 
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He'd allcrs drap his head an' tail w'eneber 

he would see 
How disappointed dat he wuz to find it wus- 

n't me." 

One Sunday morning Will Hays 
stood and watched the fashionable 
crowd entering a new and magnificent 
church in Louisville. "The Modern 
Meetin' House" came next morning. 
It tells of a plain old countryman who 
visited the city church : 

"The meetin' house was built of stone, the 

steeple p'inted high; 
The winders they wus painted all the col- 
ors of the sky; 
An* runnin' up that steeple wus a great 

long lightnin' rod — 
I kinder thought ther members lacked a 
confidence in God. 

**I went along *bout half-way down the vel- 
vet kyarpet 'lie; 
The men an' wimmen shet their gates, an' 
*ud kinder, sorter smile; 
I seed one open jest a bit, went in an' 

pulled it to — 
Wen some big feller sed to me, 'this 
here's a rented pew.' 

"I got out, tuk my hat an' coat, an' sot 

down hear the door; 
Expectin* for sum man ter say, 'this 'ere's 

a rented floor.' 

"The parson quit and then sot down — the 

orgin played agfin; 
I thought ef that was servin' God, the tunes 
they played wus thin; 
I've hearn the bands at circusses jest 

play the selfsame air; 
The parson, when the orgin quit, dis- 
missed *em all with pra'r." 

The poem entitled "There, Little 
Boy, Don't Cry," is expressive of Will 
Hays' sympathy for children, especial- 
ly for those of the under world. One 
cold, wintry day he saw a little news- 
boy on the street crying, with an arm- 
ful of papers. He bought a paper, and 
immediately his heart sympathy found 
expression and he gave to the world : 

"There, little boy, don't cry; 
I know that you must be cold, 
As you stand on the street 
In the snow and the sleet. 
With none of your papers sold; 
But I'll take one as I'm passing by — 
There, little boy, don't cry." 

Will Hays was always a poet of the 
heart. In all his work there was a ten- 
derness, a touch of gentleness, that ap- 



pealed. Especially was this the case 
in his poems to or about children. 

"When God gives earth a little child, 

He bids it go and roam; 
And when 'tis tired of the world, 
He calls the loved one home." 

Thus he wrote in a message of con- 
solation to a young mother, whose 
precious and only baby had been tak- 
en away. 

One of the best as well as the most 
touching of his poems, was on the 
death of Captain J. M. White, an old 
friend and companion on the river: 

"Say, pilot, I am going with them 

Up yonder through that gate; 
I'll not come back — you ring the bell 
And back her out — don't wait. 

"For I have made the trip of life, 
And found my landing place; 
I'll take my soul and anchor that 
Fast to the Throne of Grace." 

Several years ago Will Hays was se- 
riously ill in an infirmary in Louis- 
ville. Captain J. L. Lewis, of Pitts- 
burg, called on him, and told Will he 
feared he would not survive. Calling 
for a paper and pencil, Will wrote 
"Who Cares?" 

"When I am sick and sad at heart. 

Who cares ? 
And all the joys of life depart, 

WTio cares? 
When sorrow makes me bow my head 
I wish for rest in death's cold bed — 
How soon I'd be forgotten— dead — 

Who cares? 



I feel like I was all alone — 

Who cares? 
With all my hopes forever flown — 

Who cares? 
Oh how much gladder I would be 
If I the end of lif« could see — 
Know when the grave would swallow 

Who cares? 

No loving lips, no gentle voice — 

Who cares? 
To bid me live, hope or rejoice — 

Who cares? 
None to let true friendship dwell 
Within the heart, or love me well, 
Or care, were I in heaven or hell — 

Who cares? 

When lips like mine refuse to speak. 

Who cares? 
And teardrops trickle down my cheek- 

Who cares? 
And if I pray, for my soul's sake, 
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No comfort get, no pleasure take, and songs indicate this. In "Save 

Though my poor heart should bleed and Qne Bright Crown for Me" he shows 

^^^^"who cares? ^^e heart cry for the Divine Spirit : 

TM, ,.f^ . ^ u K "Oh! Thou Omnipotent, Most High! 

1 11 lift mme eyes to heaven above- g^j^j ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ j ^^^^^, 

U-. «;f5Ac fr.z2fr.^^V'u 1^^-^ Loo^ <iown with pitying eye on me; 

He pities me-for He is love- ^^ ^^^1 ^^ jy^^^ j ^ring. 

„. "^^ ^^^f' ,,,, With troubled heart and tearful eyes, 

His mercy and his love FU crave; j ^^ ^^ bended knees 

He will forgive, my soul he'll save, ^^ ^^ ^^3^ welcome strangers home 

I dont fear death, hell nor the grave- 5^^^ ^„^ y^^-^^ ^rown for me. 
Cioa cares. 

CHORUS 

Will Hays was a real Christian. He ,,, , , j .1. o-u t r^ ^ 

^ J ^4. r xi. r J • Ye angels round the Throne of Grace, 

cared not for the forms and ceremonies ^^J i ^^^^ ^ome to thee, 

of reli^on, but in his heart there was !„ pity hear, oh ! hear my prayer, 

a deep reverence. His religious poems Oh, save a crown for me.** 



DREAMLAND 

Her soul swings out and far away, 

Over unmeasured deeps h floats 
Thro' mists and changing clouds of gray 

To Arden's groves and castled moats. 

Beneath the trees whose sylvan shade 

O'erspreads the emerald carpet green. 
Not e'en the g^rove where Daphne strayed 

Portrayed a brighter, fairer scene. 

From pillared porch and marble hall 

Tall forms with stately tread emerge, 
And down the steps thin footstei)s fall 

With cadence solemn as a dirge. 

And on the terrace sloping down 

She sees them stand, and o'er the sea 
They beckon swiftly with their hands, 

But answering forms she cannot see. 

Whence do they come, whence do they go, 

These stately forms of noble mien ? 
Where are the gardens of her dreams ? 

Where is the sunlit tropic scene 

That fades away when rosy dawn. 

Climbs up the East with long bright rays 
And Phoebus' chariot brings the morn, 

Where soars the lark with lifting lays ? 

/. AT. Collins. 
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OAK LODGE 



AN IDEAL COTTAGE HOME AT 
AN IDEAL COST 

By Irene Bowser 

Illustrated with photographs by Lou A. Clark, Jr. 



DID you ever read in the wom- 
en's journals how to build a 
lovely little gable-roofed, 
bow-windowed, rustic cottage, set in 
a trim, laurel-fenced plot, for a few 
hundred dollars? Did you ever look 
at the pictured product and dream 
dreams rioting in artistic stained shin- 
gles and roses and honeysuckles ex- 
tracted from a modest purse? And 
did you ever take one of the freely- 
offered plans to a contractor and get 
his figures? Did you compare the 
two estimates? Then did you call 
the author of the rose-colored article 
a name that the sanctimonious editor 
of the helpful journal would never, 



never permit to appear in his steril- 
ized pages? You probably, in the 
bitterness of your disappointment, 
squandered your hoarded savings on 
open-air concerts and other cash-en- 
ticing devices which lure the flat-dwel- 
ler to attempt to forget he is spend- 
ing the summer in the heart of a 
sweltering city. Or else you allowed 
yourself to be drawn into the purchase 
of an artistic bungalow in a crowded 
suburb, whose inconveniences were 
balanced by the number of extra 
charges in the transfer papers. 

Oak Lodge is neither the realiza- 
tion of a paper dream, nor the ready- 
made substitute built by a suburb prO' 
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moter. In its original form it was a 
one-room log cabin in a forest clearing, 
which took the eye of a young man 
wand(,ring in search of summer pleas- 
ure and health. It is thirteen miles 
from the nearest railway station, and 
this fact alone would have made it 
undesirable property to any but an 
energetic, resourceful man. 

The cabin purchased and renovated, 
fences, well and outhouses repaired, 
given his time 
It of the house. 
1 porch, now a 
ived, the house 
by vacation, to 
jssing in every 
viduality of the 
few 



and mantels are of plain boards, oth- 
ers are of burnt wood. The window- 
seat, so in keeping with the walls, the 
hearth and the rafters, is a really 
handsome piece, and, the boards being 
a present, represents no greater out- 
lay of actual cash than thirty cents' 
worth of weathered oak stain. An 
hour's vigorous rubbing not only gave 
the seat a fine polish, but gave the 
maker a fine set of healthy muscles as 
well. 

One of the ingenious devices of the 
clever-fingered, nimble-witted home- 
maker is a folding-bed arrangement, 
which wears by day a mask of cre- 
tonne curtain, depending from a plate 
rack or mantel. At night the with- 



1 the 

were 

\ aid 
of friendly farmer neigh- 
bors, and the chimneys 
grew under the direction 
of one of these, and the la- 
bor of a . good-natured 
"country nigger," who 
worked out the wide fire- 
places, with their broad 
pillars and comfortable 
seats on either side for 
such fees as a "mess uv 
greens" and sundry arti- 
cles of clothing. The broad 
fireplaces, furnished with 
quaint, bowlegged andi- 
rons, obtained by barter with the old 
residents, are never filled with pots of 
wild flowers, nor hidden by screens, 
for in this wildwood spot sudden, 
cool showers are to be expected, and 
the nights are frequently cool enough 
to make a log fire of more than pic- 
turesque value. 

The interior walls have had the sur- 
face of the logs planed down to 
smoothness, and nothing done to hide 
the grain of the oak. The cracks 
have been filled with plaster, and the 
shelves, passe-partout-mounted pic- 
tures, curtains and draperies have 
been made and placed during the 
evening hours. Some of the shelves 



THE DINING-ROOM 

drawing of the mask reveals a set of 
bed-springs furnished with short, 
stout supports, hinged on. Mattress 
and pillows, made from the feathers 
of Oak Lodge chickens, and herb- 
scented sheets are drawn from a win- 
dow-seat, and the skimber-wooing 
couch is ready. There are several of 
these folding beds, one being a "dou- 
ble-decker," the upper one supported 
from the ceiling by stout hooks and 
chains. These make possible an al- 
most unlimited hospitality. The bed 
of state is an antique four-poster, res- 
urrected from a long retirement in 
company with the spinning wheel, in 
a farmer's "lumber room." It is still 
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THE BEST BEDROOM 



furnished with "rope springs." For 
this bed the owner insisted on having 
a sweeping valance, as its staid digni- 
ty, he declared, could not brook the 
immodesty of a **rainy day skirt" 
effect. The quilts, pieced from 
innumerable tiny scraps of calico into 
"star," "crown," "pineapple" and 



AN AFTERNOON READING AT OAK 



"rising sun" designs, are the handi- 
work of the women on the neighbor- 
hood. During his winter absence at 
his work the young man never fails 
to remember his rural neighbors with 
mementoes which, while of small in- 
trinsic or separate value, relieve their 
long winters and brighten their hori- 
zon in ways unguessed. 
These sincere folks are al- 
ways eager, therefore, to 
contribute their "fixin's" 
to the furnishing of Oak 
Lodge. The curtains for 
the windows and beds, the 
table covers and other 
household linen, whose 
fashioning is beyond the 
ability of even the most ac- 
complished of men, are the 
work of appreciative fair 
guests, for Oak Lodge is 
a kind of "Friendship 
Club," and partakes in no 
respect of the nature of a 
LODGE recluse's dwelling. One 
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party after another succeeds to its they lie in wait to tempt the energetic 

hospitality, and long days are spent in into a drowsy moment in the ham- 

the woods and on the stream. Camp mock, and they smile in open invita- 

Hfe is the ofder of housekeeping, and tion from the top step, 
the open-air meals give an added fla- Oak Lodge is, as may be seen, 

vor to the fatness of the country. not a model to win a prize as **an ar- 

V'ines and hardy flowers have been tistic bungalow under $5,000;" nor is 

planted, and rustic seats and ham- it an old house remodeled, with the 

mock hooks put up. Perhaps the help of a hammer and a hairpin, into a 

most important article of supply is modern home. It is a practical ex- 

that of cushions. Pillows large and pression of the ability of one man to 

pillows small, pillows plain and fancy, make a comfortable home at a very 

all durable and all inviting, are heaped small cost, where the art of hospitali- 

and scattered throughout the house, ty can be as delightfully exercised, and 

They lurk in the shady corner seats, rest and recuperation as completely 

whose cedar boxes hold everything experienced as under the most elabo- 

from clothes to carpenter's tools ; rate architectural triumph. 



PHILOSOPHICAL POINTS 

By William J. Burtscher 

Listen to no man's gossip — not even your own. 

A hypocrite is a man who talks two ways, but is only believed in one. 

When a fellow is naturally of no account he will show it in almost every 
step he makes. 

The rich always ride on the fastest trains, which seems to prove that riches 
have wings. 

Some men tell lies before they think. They are, therefore, greater liars 
than thinkers. 

Some evils are not as b^d as they are painted, but some are not painted 
as bad as they are. 

No man has any business trying to sail to the moon as long as there is 
room for him on earth. 

When a man makes a fool of himself it is almost a certainty that the job 
was half done before he began. 

The witnessing of a sunrise does not do a man any more good, really, than 
the getting up in time to witness it. 

Some men think it a good idea to keep themselves so busy earning dollars 
that they have no time to spend them. 

The pessimist is doing the world a great service — his gloomy view of life 
makes her appreciate the optimist more. 

The reason some people do not see the great men in their community is 
because they keep their eyes on themselves. 

Sc«ne people may be good when asleep, but if they are not good when 
awake they will dream bad dreams even then. 

You can keep your neighbor from bragging on himself so much by doing 
a little bragging on him yourself as you go along. 

When some men apply a little effort they do so well and feel so delighted 
that they allow themselves to believe that they are doing their best, when they 
are really only half trying. 
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Halls of the past! Their deep 

demotion %>roving^ 
Methinks I see adoiim your sa- 

ci*ed aii^les^ 
With silent tread^ the dark-robed 

figures moving. 



RaUs of the past^ luno glorimix 

are your walls ! 
And tho^ the gloom now holds 

them in its clasp^ 
Their story lives and all the world 

enthralls. 



MISSION SAN FRANCISCO DE LA ESPADA 
FOUNDED 1731 
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Ilallis of tliepa^t^ a nation fair and grand 

Was cradled in your arms^ and there did learn 
To win sweet freedom foi' oiir Southern kvml. 

Oh^ sacred halls^ with datne-shaped towers ascendimj^ 

Hark^ how the music of your swaying bells 
Enchantment leitds^ with wondrous story blending. 

Oh^ ancient haUs^ whene'er 1 gaze upon you 

I seem to touch a further past^ and hear 
ThepriesUy voices chant of Him most true. 

The shadows faU^ the sun sinks from the hill^ 

And through the ruined casements whispers steals 
Faint ecJwes of devotions long since still. 



MISSION CONCEPCION, FOUNDED I731 
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THE RACE AT REECE'S 

By John Trotwood Moore 



It wuz up at the race at Recce's, 
An' my little Buster wuz th'ar, 

With cr sunflower patch in 
britches 
An' er turnip patch in his ha'r. 

Ten, an' er holy terrer — 
Great Scott, how he cu'd swa'r! 



Bolted ther track like ther devil — 
Away he went down ther lane, 
his Cl'a'red ther fence an' swept er road 
Through ther corn like er hurri- 
cane! 
An' Buster? Sot th ar chawin' 'is cud. 
An' er holdin' on to ther rein. 



I lar'n't him to chaw ter- 
backer 
Befo' his colt-uppers 
cum — 
He'd chaw ther weed an' 
spit away 
When he didn't have 
nuthin but gum. 
His mammy died at his 
homing, 
Ther ole cow pegged 
out, too; 
I don't give no milk 
m'se'f. 
So I raised 'im on moun- 
tain dew. 

Ride ? Ther one-gallus 
raskill — 
Why, he w'u'dden't stay 
oflF er boss ; 
An' so at ther race at 
Recce's 
They got me to fling him 
across 
Ther pacin' stud of Side- 
wheel Jones, 
An' we had cr race that 
wuz *boss ! 



Er race that wuz boss — fur Buster 
He jes' sot tha'r an' won — 

But Side-wheel Jones' ole pacin' stud 
He acted ther son-of-a-gun, 

Fur he didn't stop when he won ther 
heat. 
But bolted ther track in a run. 




BUSTER 

Men mounted then like war-times, 
An' we follered es fast es we cu'd. 

''Hes kilt ther boyT I heard 'em say 
As ther mad horse plunged in ther 
wood — 

Kilt little Buster! An' then my h'art 
Jumped up in my throat an' stood. 
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His hat we foun' in ther com row ; 
At ther bridge his britches wuz 
tha'r 
(They had been mine, cut oS at ther 
knees 
To give him plenty of a'r). 
He'd busted his gallus an' shed 'is 
pants, 
But they didn't shed him, I'll sw(fr! 

Blood on ther bridge at ther cornder, 
Hair on ther fence beyant; 

Ther road tore up like two ole bulls 
Had wrastled all night in a rant 

''Dead wha'r ther hoss run under that 
lim'r 
An' I lit on ther ground in a pant. 

I prayed like er cirkit rider — 
I know'd I had it to do — 



Fur hadn't I tort 'im 'is meanness 
An' raised 'im on mountain dew? 

Lord, I'll lead er dOFrunt life 

If you'll pull little Buster through! 

1 heard er laugh above me, 

An' I shet off quick es er wink, 
Fur tha'r on ther lim' sot Buster, 

An' whut did he say, you think? 
"Aw, Dad, close up that sermon; 

IV hut Buster 4teeds is er drink!" 

I reached fur that boy an' I yanked 
'im — 
(He cu'ddent er bin better 
dressed!) 
The hickories grow'd all aroun* me 

An' I give 'im my level bes* — 
The good Lord saved his life that 
day ; 
You bet I saved ther rest! 



f Sentiment and Story 

jSifc -.<^ ^§^. 




By Robert L. Taylor 



HEAVEN AND HELL 

Old Omar Khayyam had the truth 
by the tail and a down-hill pull when 
he said, "I myself am heaven and 
hell," for there is a perpetual warfare 
between the Angels of Light and the 
Angels of Darkness in every human 
breast from the cradle to the grave. 
Whoever clings to the pure and beau- 
tiful things of life has given the vic- 
tory to the Angels of Light and has 
opened the windows of heaven in his 
soul. Whoever delivers virtue into 
the black arms of lust and unchains 
the other evil passions within him has 
surrendered to the Angels of Dark- 
ness and is nothing more nor less 
than a walking devil and a breathing 
hell. There is a heaven in every brain 
when some pure and beautiful thought 



is born ; there is a heaven in every 
heart when the wing of an angel flut- 
ters in some rapturous dream; but 
the gate of heaven is closed and the 
angels take their flight when black- 
winged Evil enters in. 

The amount of good in every indi- 
vidual depends upon his standing ever 
on the alert to resist the bad. What 
is it that impels the wanton boy to 
slip in range of the tree-top and pierce 
the breast of the thrush with a bullet 
as it pours out its little dream in 
song? What pleasure is it to him 
to know that he has robbed the air 
of a melody? A thoughtless girl 
romps and frolics in the ecstasy of 
life's happy morning. What good 
comes to the scandal-monger who 
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tosses a rumor around, that bounces 
from tongue to tongue, and fills the 
quiver of society with poisoned ar- 
rows? Is there any happiness in 
breaking an innocent wing? Is there 
any joy in a wrecked hope and a shat 
tered dream? If there is, what is it 
but the same joy that thrills the mur- 
derer when he has struck the fatal 
blow, or the devil himself when he has 
blown out the light of a joyous life? 

4. 4. 4* 

A deft wizard of the bow sweeps the 
vibrant strings of his violin and turns 
it into a thing of passion. It laughs, 
and the world laughs with it; it 
weeps, and the world's in tears. In 
every note there is a smile and a sigh, 
in every strain there is a love-song. 
With every shifting of the bow a new 
dream is born ; with every tremulous 
touch of the nimble fingers a new flood 
of melodies flows out from under the 
enchanted bridge to ravish the enrap- 
tured senses. He is a dream-maker 
and Eden-builder of the world. But 
look how the gold- jaundiced world 
sneers at the dreamer, even while it 
drifts on the silver tide of his dream. 
Look hov/ sharp-faced commercialism 
starves him while it gathers sweets 
for the soul in the Eden he has builded. 
Where Mammon outweighs sentiment, 
is not hell uppermost in the soul? 

4. 4. 4* 

An ambitious spirit enters the tur- 
bulent field of politics; he pours out 
his thoughts and dreams to his people 
and they cheer him on in the conflict ; 
but as he climbs the rugged steeps he 
leaves happiness behind him — and his 
hair, too, if he has any hair — until at 



last he reaches the summit with a hole 
in his vanity and his pride in a sling. 
Whoever enters the field of politics 
will find Jordan a hard road to travel, 
for there is Ingratitude whetting its 
knife and croudiing in the darfiiess 
waiting for the opportunity to spring 
upon its benefactor and friend. Did 
you ever throw the life-line to a man 
and drag him safely to the shore, but 
when his feet were on the rock and 
his clothes were dry he slipped up be- 
hind to stab you in the back or to push 
you into the flood from which you have 
rescued him? That is politics. 
There stands 

"the hypocrite with holy leer. 
Soft smiling and demurely looking down 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown." 

That is politics. 

And yonder is green-eyed Envy with 
his bosom full of serpents, scattering 
slanders everywhere, and at every 
word a reputation dies. That is poli- 
tics. 

But when the struggle is ended and 
the victory won and the proud old 
politician stands there clothed with 
power and crowned with glory, with 
neither malice in his heart nor bitter- 
ness on his lips, the railroads snatch 
him bald-headed because he demands 
that they obey the law, the trusts kick 
him in the ribs because he is for tariff 
reform, the combines put the gaff 
in him because he is opposed to mo- 
nopoly, the corporation-owned press 
tears off his coat-tails because he is op- 
posed to the encroachment of the fed- 
eral power upon the reserved rights 
of the states, declaring in flaming 
words that "nobody takes him seri- 
ously'* — and that is hell. 
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It was J. M. Barrie who said of 
life that it was a story which a man 
starts to write, but is scarcely well bc- 

gun before he finds his pen 

The Pen saying very different 

of Destiny things from the purpose of 

the author. Certainly this 
is true of nations whose governments 
are never controlled by a single pur- 
pose, but always by the most powerful 
of a number of conflicting ones. The 
wish of the populace to-day is differ- 
ent from their wish yesterday. Their 
idols come and go as do their policies. 
There was a time in the history of the 
American government when the pos- 
session of insular territory and the 
control of colonies was a thing univer- 
sally opposed. It used to be the max- 
im of our government that we would 
annex no territory that would need a 
navy to defend it, and that maxim was 
based upon other real facts of the 
case, upon the general principle that 
one must take care of what he has. 
But very often it costs more to take 
care of things than they are worth, 
and that is what the United States 
government is finding to be the case 
with the Philippine Islands. Not now, 
perhaps not in a hundred years, but 
inevitably they will have to be deifend- 
ed either against foreign nations or 
against themselves, and that it will 
cost money no sane person doubts, and 
a good deal more money than they 
are worth — to us. A good, stiff fight 
with Japan would do more to help us 
get rid of them than anything else. 
What a nation that owns a continent 
wants with a lot of islands over-popu- 
lated with indigent, ignorant Malays 
is beginning to be a question again. 
Republicans and Democrats are join- 
ing in answering. The simple facts of 
the case are that the United States 
alone occupies an impregnable posi- 



tion, being over three thousand miles 
from any considerable rival, but the 
United States with the Philippine 
Islands, entirely alters the case. They 
are liable to cost us more in money 
and manhood than an empire would 
be worth. 



The occurrences of the last few 
months in the labor world and in 
financial circles may well give pause 
to that wholesale and 
How the reckless warfare against 
Demagogue all classes of rich corpo- 
Comee High rations which has char- 
acterized American poli- 
tics of the last two years. The won- 
derful demand for capital to be used 
in developing the resources of the 
world has been nowhere greater than 
in the South. Men of daring and of 
financial genius have been found who 
were able and willing to lead in that 
remarkable decade of improvement 
which has just ended. After forty 
years of wandering in the wilderness 
the South has at last sighted her 
promised land. It would seem that 
she would be the last section in the 
Union to desire any change in the fi- 
nancial situation; yet lately she has 
not been behind in doing her part to- 
ward retarding industrial progress 
within her own borders. There are 
more sensible ways, for example, to 
fix railroad rates than that devised by 
most of our states, as Governor 
Hughes, of New York, has lately 
proven. The truth of the matter is 
that the people have just begun to re- 
alize how intimately connected their 
own fortunes are with the railroads, 
whether they own one dollar's worth 
of stock in them or not. Yet it is a 
singular fact that nothing short of be- 
ing brought face to face with finan- 
cial disaster will usually suffice to 
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make good times realize how bad bad 
times are. There has been too much 
senseless ranting against capital. Poli- 
ticians desiring offices have led in the 
bad work. The demagogue, made so 
from ignorance, and the demagogue 
from expediency have united with sen- 
sible men and anarchists to give to the 
people that half-baked legislation 
which has given the whole country in- 
digestion. It is not generally known 
to that section of our population which 
is accustomed to accuse our railroads 
of extortionate rates that the freight 
rates of this country are not one-third 
as high as Great Britain, not one-half 
as high as Germany, and only one- 
third as high as France. A kind of 
mania seems to have seized on the 
people of this country urging them 
by every means to hamper the devel- 
opment of the great industrial corpo- 
rations, although these corporations 
have done more than any other cause 
to create the wealth of the American 
people. It seems odd that at the cli- 
max of our prosperity discontent 
should be able to strike blows so 
hard and that our memories should 
not be long lived enough to remember 
how idle men walked our streets in 
'93-'96 seeking work when there was 
none to be had. 



In one point, at least, and that a very 
important one, the Southern States 
are blessed. The search of the coming 

years is destined to be a 

The a search for power, for clean, 

Electric flexible power, for cheap, 

People transmissible power. Which 

is another way of saying 
that electric motors, if they can be run 
cheaply, constitute the ideal form of 
energy. More and more it is being 
found that the smoke and dirt and cost 
of coal handicap it as compared with 
the new form of power, electricity. It 
is just here that the South is so well 
supplied. The streams that flow down 
from the mountains to the sea are wil- 
ling and strong enough to turn many 
millions of spindles. There are vil- 
lages and cities in the South of which 
electricity is the foundation, the life 
blood, the skeleton or the anything 



else which is important. Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Columbus, Georgia; 
and other cities similar in size and lo- 
cation, are being built up upon the 
basis of the electric fluid. It is a 
power which is noiseless, clean, smoke- 
less, coming as it does from the rivers 
and the valleys, and these great water 
powers send it forth unceasingly to 
do the work of the Southern mills. 



There is probably no one thing 
which promises more for the South 
than the combination of its many 

water powers and its great 

The New monopoly. The Southern 

Milky Way gun, which lifts the waters 

to the crests of the moun- 
tains and causes the cotton plant to 
blossom in profusion, blazes a sec- 
ond time in the myriad electric lights 
that are making the piedmont sections 
of the South a new milky way at night, 
and is performing again its toils in 
turning the mill wheels of her thou- 
sand villages. Perhaps the most 
promising thing about it is that the 
development of these powers has just 
b'gun. Not a tenth, not a twentieth, 
perhaps not a fiftieth of her water 
TK)\vers have as yet been developed. In 
fact, the most accurate figures ap- 
proach the latter estimate more nearly 
than any other, and this is a power 
that will not cease its labors until the 
fires of the sun shall grow cold, or the 
continents be washed level with the 
ocean, or the waters of the earth sink 
into its interior, none of which things 
are likely to happen in the present gen- 
eration. The coal mines are destined 
to give out — very quickly, as compared 
with the length of a people's history — 
but the water that trickles down from 
the mountain side will not cease as 
lon^ as the sun shines. The Southern 
states of this continent being richest 
in water powers are destined natural- 
ly to be richest in dollars. Further- 
more, the general use of electricity, 
while a new thing, is becoming more 
and more common. Electric cook- 
ing, electric heating, electric ironing, 
electric sewing — these are some of the 
uses to which the new form of power 
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IS being put. Electricity is good for 
ever>thing. from heating a hot water 
bag to a wireless outfit for calling the 
servants. 

As to the cost, gas at a dollar per 
thousand cubic feet is just about equal 
to electricity at two and one-half cents 
per kilowatt hour. If it is managed 
properly for cooking, it will not be 
exorbitant, provided the charge is not 
above the figure quoted. Perhaps 
during the coming years we may see 
farm houses, as well as cotton mills, 
equipped with electricity. If so, they 
will have cool kitchens and clean ones, 
the housewives will not be bothered 
with washing chimneys for kerosene 
lamps; perhaps there will even be 
vacuum cleaners instead of the old 
brooms and brushes. Will an electric 
pump hoist the water to a tank on top 
of the house? Will a little laundry be 
equipped with nicely running motors? 
Will these arrangements do away en- 
tirely with that tired feeling? Over 
in the Carolinas there is a region 
whose center is Catawba, South Caro- 
lina, which is supplied by a single 
company, and which is larger than the 
state of Connecticut. There are near- 
ly fifty power stations and perhaps ap- 
proximately a million people served 
by it. They sell electricity at the 
rate of $20 per horse power per year, 
which, when figured down to the kilo- 
watt hour, comes to something like 
eight-tenths of a cent per kilowatt 
hour, which is just about half as cheap 
as gas or coal or wood. This, indeed, 
is the blessing of the sun and the 
mountains with which the Southland 
is showered, and when the whole three 
million horse power is developed, in- 
stead of the little 100,000 that we now 
have, the Southern states will be in- 
habited by the electric people, and will 
be blessed with the one clean, cheap, 
flexible, sempiternal motive power. To 
add that it is the one power also best 
suited to a warm climate is unneces- 
sary. 

It is not going too far to say that 
the time will come when the most in- 
dustrious farmers who live in the elec- 
tric region will live by electricity, 



from the trolley car on which he loads 
his freight, to the telephone over 
which he sells it. There are even 
those who suggest that when the tel- 
harmonium has been perfected, the 
symphonies of New York and Boston 
will be listened to by myriads of farm- 
ers in the Southland when the even- 
ing's work is done. If we get the 
storage battery made perfect, perhaps 
they will fly by electricity. The pre- 
diction of Sir Hugh Bell that within 
a hundred years ocean liners will cross 
the Atlantic with power generated at 
Niagara Falls and transmitted to them 
wirelessly, may be like all the other 
great inventions^— a dream. Certain it 
is that the electric age is upon us. 



Few movements have been of more 
interest to the Southern States than 
the tremendous impetus given to the 
De Jure Prohibition Cause during the 

^^ last few years and especially 

De Fjict ^"^^"& *^^ '^^^ ^^^ months. 
It seems scarcely believable 
that Kentucky is practically a prohi- 
bition state. One hundred out of one 
hundred and nineteen counties have 
gone dry, and hundreds of saloons 
have been closed up in that common- 
wealth, and the prohibitionists are ex- 
ultant. Yet the whisper comes that 
de facto the state is wetter than ever. 
The collector of internal revenue for 
the Louisville district says that more 
than two million dollars worth of 
whiskey was tax-paid in that district 
for the year ending June 30, 1907. 
The Louisville district is known to be 
one of the heaviest whisky districts in 
the United States. Of course it is not 
to be supposed that all of this whisky 
was sold in and around Louisville, but 
the distillers say that the figures fairly 
represent the proportionate increase 
in the amount drunk in that district. 
During the year ending June 30th, 
1906, only fourteen gallons were pro- 
duced in that district as against two 
and a half last year. The above facts, 
when taken in connection with others, 
seem to throw doubt upon the efficacy 
of our present plan of legislating men 
into soberness. There is no difference 
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of sentiment among the good people 
of the land as to the wisdom of pro- 
moting the temperate use of all stimu- 
lating and intoxicating beverages. Es- 
pecially here in the South, where from 
twenty-five to sixty per cent of our 
population are negroes, is it necessary 
to keep strict surveillance upon the sa- 
loon, and from every point of view it 
is desirable that our people should be 
temperate. The new prohibition law, 
however, will be watched by a large 
element of the good people with a kind 
of hopeful incredulity. The truth of 
the matter is that if the sale of whis- 
ky is to be put out of business in 
the South the way to do it is by stop- 
ping the manufacture of it. Mow- 
ing a wild onion bed does not serious- 
ly damage next year's crop. People 
•^ill drink whisky as long as they can 
get it, they will get it as long as it is 
made. The saloon may go, but it 
will only give place to the sideboard 
as long as whisky is manufactured. • 



The American people are, on the 
whole, we think, a hopeful, optimistic 
folk, and so most of the magazine lit- 
erature they print and 
The Rights read takes this bright, 

of the cheerful view of things 

Seamy Side as its keynote, well- 
nigh to the exclusion of 
the more somber side of life. Now, 
this desire to please is particularly 
characteristic of the American short 
story. Our common short story is a 
wonderfully deferential piece of lit- 
erature. It wouldn't hurt your feel- 
ings for the world. We think, some- 
times, they were all written in the par- 
lor. The usual short story brings the 
two together and then hurries them, 
after a few conventional detours, gaily 
to the altar, leaving them there with 
the intimation, if not the exact words, 
of ye olden story-tellers that "they 
lived happily ever afterward." Just 
at this delightful culmination, Experi- 
ence steps up, taps the reader's shoul- 
der and whispers, "but very often, you 
know, they don't live 'happily ever 
afterward' — that is just magazine fic- 
tion." 

Now, in our opinion, there lies with- 



in the short story the possibility of 
making as strong and vivid an im- 
pression as may be produced by any 
form of literature. A short story is 
to a novel what a rifle is to a gatling 
gun. The short story is compressed, 
may be aimed at any particular point, 
and, above all other things, it pos- 
sesses unity, a factor which renders it 
capable of producing an abrupt and 
most trenchant effect. 

So this is the question we wish to 
ask: Is it right to turn so potent an 
instrument on mere frivolity and 
amusement? The ability to do a 
great work binds the possessor to do 
it. The ability to present in a striking, 
forceful manner what is tender and 
sore and wrong in our country and 
what should be righted, binds man or 
magazine, hand and foot, to show the 
wrong and proclaim the right. 

What leads to this line of thought 
is the fact that we recently published 
a cotton mill story entitled "Thrall of 
the Green" that brought us a number 
of letters both of praise and protest. 
Our most temperate reader must ad- 
mit that cotton mill conditions in the 
South are not exactly what they should 
"be. The owners of cotton mills them- 
selves appreciate this fact. Many 
and many of them are working to bet- 
ter the present state of things. And 
now merely because cotton mill con- 
ditions are unsavory, are we to taboo 
this subject from our pages? What 
are the rights of the seamy side? 

This is a Southern magazine for all 
the world. We are honestly striving 
to depict the South, not the sunshiny 
South alone, nor the gloomy South 
exclusively, but the South as we find it, 
mostly sunshiny, sometimes cloudy, 
but always fair to our eyes and always 
lovable. 



The movement among the Southern 
States looking toward the improve- 
ment of their public highways is 
one that will command interest every- 
where. Good roads are be- 
The ginning at last to be looked 
Roads upon in the light of a ne- 
cessity, and their expensiveness 
is easily offset by the saving to farm- 
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ers and pleasure seekers of a very lib- 
eral interest on the amount invested. 
Perhaps the chief obstacle to be over- 
come is the long distances which must 
needs be traversed by state roads and 
the laree public appropriations neces- 
sary to the building of any adequate 
state system. Outside of the section 
around Charlotte, North Carolina, and 
a few like progressive cities of the 
Eastern slope, and outside of the good 
roads of Tennessee and Kentucky, the 
highways of the Southern States are 
a very bad indication of the general 
good sense of the people. It has taken 
the little state of Massachusetts almost 
300 years of unintermittent prosperity 
to perfect her system of state roads, 
and her work is not yet complete. We 
may expect, therefore, that in the 
South it will be at least a century be- 
fore our country sections are even 
moderately well gridironed with mac- 
adam roads — ^perhaps twice that long 
will be taken in giving to the citizens 
of the South a satisfactory public 
transportation system. Even then the 
task must needs be heroic, for unless 
the condition of the blade half of the 
South chang:es materially about one- 
half of the citizens will have to do all 
of the improvement. When one con- 
siders that the population per mile in 
the state of Massachusetts is some- 
thing like 400, and in the state of 
South Carolina, for example (which 
is one of the most thickly populated 
of the Southern States), is something 
like 47, it is very easily seen how diffi- 
cult a task the state has before it. Add 
to this the fact that 60 per cent of the 
population of South Carolina belongs 
to a race that is indigent and improvi- 
dent, and the herculean nature of the 
task is still plainer. Yet the work can 
be accomplished, and will be, and the 
sooner the better. Tennessee and 
Kentucky are especially to be con- 
gratulated upon the progress made, 
and the piedmont section of the Caro- 
linas and Georgia are aspiring to be a 
close second. We may 'look forward 
during the next half century to the ' 
creation of a public opinion in the 
South which will demand better roads 
and more of them. 



It is not generally known to the av- 
erage American that the countries 
south of us and' the countiy north of 

us are making strides in the 

^^^ industrial world which are 

Others the full equal of our own.. 

Prosper. Vast millions of American 

money are being taken to de- 
velop their resources. Little countries 
like Porto Rico and the small Cen- 
tral American republics have taken 
from five to ten million dollars each 
in the last two or three years, and in 
Cuba at least one hundred and fifty 
million dollars of American money 
may be found. This indicates a condi- 
tion of affairs worthy of notice, and 
suggests that with the multitudinous 
places for the use of cash within our 
own bounds, the chances for good in- 
vestments in Latin America must be 
fine indeed, or else our money would 
stay at home. That there are such 
chances the well-posted have long 
known. Take, for example, the city 
of Rio Janeiro. Its population is 
about one million, yet, excepting only 
New York city, it spent more money 
last year for local and public improve- 
ments than any other city in America. 
The United States is a great nation, 
and there are those among us who 
think our annual bill for the develop- 
ment of our rivers and harbors is en- 
tirely too much; yet Brazil, whose 
population is insignificant, compared 
with pur own, spent more money last 
year on its rivers and harbors than the 
United States plus the individual ex- 
penditures of its several states com- 
bined. Such facts as these should 
suggest to those who would destroy 
our industrial fabric that their work 
should not •be difficult. It should be 
a very easy matter to turn the stream 
of investment away from ourselves 
into other channels. Foolish legisla- 
tion is the easiest way to do this. 
Senseless ranting against capital and 
all successful corporations is a close 
second. Once a good, lusty panic has 
been brought upon us we will all be 
wiser — and poorer. 
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During the Old Home Week which 
was celebrated in Boston in the last 
week in July, there was a placard 
upon one of the leading 
An Old wholesale houses of the city, 
Home which is so full of truth and 
Motto, so expressive of the true sen- 
timent of every patriotic peo- 
ple that it commanded more than the 
usual attention. To come home is to 
the New Englander not unlike the 
home-coming of the Tennessean or 
Georgian, and both are typical of one 
of the very finest phases of American 
character. "A love of Boston," said 
the placard, "is not a passing fancy. 
It is founded on a conviction that here, 
more than anywhere else, does life gain 
best reward, that worth is more keen- 
ly recognized ; that honor is held most 
high ; that charity seeks closest for op- 
portunity; that right is right and 
never can be wrong — and such a love 
endures." Substituting Atlanta, or 
New Orleans, or Richmond for Bos- 
ton, these words are the secret of the 
home-drawing w"hich brings the emi- 
grant back from the West or the 
North, making him seek the old tree 
by the well under which he vowed to 
do such great things that his native 
village would remember him forever. 
Happy is the man who realizes that 
among his own people more than any- 
where else life gains its best reward, 
and worth grows to be most keenly 
recognized. Happy also is he who re- 
solves that in his own city right shall 
be right and wrong shall be wrong; 
that charity there shall seek constantly 
for opportunity. Such love as this has 
made Boston great as it will make 
great every city whose heart is full of 
it. 



It should be remembered by all who 
aspire to write about the disfranchise- 
ment laws of the South that they are 
not laws disfranchising the 
Things negro. Their whole pur- 
Thcy Are pose and tenor is to elimi- 
Not nate from the suffrage the 
ignorant, purchasable vote, 
so that elections in the Southern 
States can express the will of the edu- 



cated, property-owning citizen. It 
happens that out of lOO indigent, igno- 
rant and immoral citizens some ninety 
have black skins. If it were not so 
there would be no need of such suf- 
frage laws. The so-called disfran- 
chisement law of South Carolina is 
practically the same as that of Massa- 
chusetts, and is arranged so that no 
self-respecting, property-owning or 
educated negro is excluded from the 
polls. If he owns as much as $200 
worth of property, or if he can read 
and write he can vote. To make the 
suffrage laws lower would be a mis- 
take, were every citizen of the state 
a white man. In this connection also 
it would be well to call the attention 
of those who wield the pen to the mis- 
take that is often made of considering 
the so-called Jim-Crow laws as a 
hardship or insult to the colored peo- 
ple. If there is an insult in them, 
it is not on the part of the legislators 
nor of the white citizens of the South, 
but comes from the mind of him who 
takes it to have been intended as such. 
No one would think that a law com- 
pelling white people to be seated sepa- 
rately in street cars or in the railway 
trains would be an insult to the white 
people, provided as good accommoda- 
tions are furnished to the white as to 
any other race from which it might be 
deemed expedient to separate him. 
The pitiful part about the whole sub- 
ject is the fact that a negro considers 
it an insult to be forced to associate 
with himself. Jim-Crow cars are 
classed by him and by some of his so- 
called friends as degrading. All of 
which calls to mind that ancient sen- 
tence, "There is nothing unclean of 
itself, but to him that thinketh a thing 
to be unclean, to him it is unclean.*' 
Until the negro really begins to re- 
spect itself and is unashamed to as- 
sociate with itself and is not eternally 
whining to be taken into white compa- 
ny, its progress must necessarily be al- 
most hopelessly retarded. Nothing 
could throw a clearer light on the race 
situation than just this fact that to be 
alone is to the white race a thing to be 
desired, and to the black race a thing 
to be avoided. 
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THE OWL CRITIC 

"Who stuffed that white owl?" No one 
spoke in the shop ; 

The barber was busy and he couldn't stop ; 

The customers waiting their turn were all 
reading 

The Daily, the Herald, the Post, little heed- 
ing 

That young man who blurted out such a 
blunt question ; 

Not one raised a head, or even made a sug- 
gestion ; 
And the barber kept on shaving. 

"Don*t you see, Mister Brown," 

Cried the youth, with a frown, 

"How wrong the whole thing is, 

How preposterous each wing is, 

How flattened the head is, how jammed 

down the neck is — 
In short, the whole owl, what an ignorant 

wreck 'tis? 
I make no apology; 
I've learned owl-eology. 
I've passed days and nights in a hundred 

collections, 
And cannot be blinded to any deflections 
Arising from unskillful fingers that fail 
To stuff a bird right, from his beak to 

his tail. 
Mister Brown! Mister Brown! 
Do take that bird down. 
Or you'll soon be the laughing stock all 

over town !" 
, And the barber kept on shaving. 

"I've studied owls, and other night fowls, 

And I tell you what I know to be true: 

An owl cannot roost with his limbs so un- 
loosed ; 

No owl in this world ever had his claws 
curled, 

Ever had his legs slanted, ever had his 
bill canted. 

Ever had his neck screwed into that atti- 
tude. 

He can't do it, because 'tis against all bird 
laws. 

Anatomy teaches, ornithology preaches, 

An owl has a toe that can't turn out so! 

I've made the white owl my study for 
years. 

And to sec such a job almost moves me 
to tears. 

Mister Brown, I'm amazed ypu should be 
so near crazed 

As to put up a bird in that posture ab- 
surd ! 



To look at that owl really brings on a 

dizziness ; 
The man who stuffed him don't half know 

his business!" 
And the barber kept on shaving. 

"Examine those eyes, I'm filled with sur- 
prise 

Taxidermists should pass off on you such 
poor glass; 

So unnatural they seem they'd make Au 
dubon scream, 

And John Burroughs laugh to encounter 
such chaff. 

Do take the bird down; have him stuffed 
again, Brown !" 
And the barber kept on shaving. 

"With some sawdust and bark I could 
stuff in the dark 

An owl better than that, I could make an 
old hat 

Look more like an owl than that horrid 
fowl. 

Stuck up there so stiff, like a side of 
coarse leather. 

In fact, about him there's not one natu- 
ral feather." 

Just then, with a wink and a sly normal 
lurch. 

The owl, very gravely, got down from his 
perch. 

Walked round, and regarded his fault- 
finding critic 

(Who thought he was stuffed) with a 
glance analytic, 

And then fairly hooted, as if he should say : 

"Your learning's at fault this time, any- 
way; 

Don't waste it again on a live bird, I pray. 

I'm an owl; you're another. Sir Critic, 
good-day !' 
And the barber kept on shaving. 

— James T. Fields. 

AN INDIAN SERENADE 

I arise from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low 

And the stars are shining bright. 
I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me — who knows how? 

To thy chamber window, Sweet. 

The wandering airs they faint 
^ In the dark, the silent stream- 
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And the champak odors pine 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 

The nightingale's complaint 
It dies upon her heart ; 

As I must die on thine^ 
Oh, beloved as thou artl 

Oh, lift me from the grass ! 

I die! I faint 1 I faill 
Let thy love in kisses rain 

On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alasl 

My heart beats loud and fast; 
Oh, press it to thine own again, 

Where it will break at lastl 

— Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

PASSIONATE CRY OF THE MOTH- 
ER-HEART 

"Bound with a Bond not God Himself 
Will Sever, the Babe I Bore Is Mine For 
Ever and Ever." 

My child is mine, 

Blood of my blood, flesh of my flesh is he, 

Rocked on my breast and nurtured at my 
knee. 

Fed with sweet thoughts ere ever he drew 
breath, 

Wrested in battle through the gates of 
death. 

With passionate patience is my treasure 
hoarded, 

And all my pain with priceless joy re- 
warded. 

My child is mine. 
Nay, but a thousand thousand powers of 

ill 
Dispute him with me; lurking wolf-like 

still 
In every covert of the ambushed years. 
Disease and danger dog him; foes and 

fears 
Bestride his path, with menace fierce and 

stormy. 
Help me, O God! These arc too mighty 

for me! 

My child is mine. 
But pomp and glitter of the garish world 
May wean him hence; while, tenderly un- 
furled 
Like a spring leaf, his delicate, spotless 

days 
Open in blinding sunlight. And the blaze 
Of bloom and blossom, scents and songs at 

riot. 
May woo him from my wardenship of quiet. 

My child is mine. 
Yes, all his grey forefathers of the past 
Challenge the dear possession; they over- 
cast 
His soul's clear purity with dregs and lies 
Of vile unknown ancestral impulses; 
And viewless hands, from shadowy re- 
gions groping. 



With dim negation frustrate all my hop- 
ing. 

My child is mine. 
By what black fate, what ultimate doom 

acatrs'd. 
Shall be that radiant certainty rcvcrs'd? 
Tho* hell should thrust its fiery gulfs be- 
tween, 
Tho* all the heaven of heavens should in- 
tervene. 
Bound with a bond not God Himself will 

sever. 
The babe I bore is mine for ever and ever. 

My child is mine. 
— From London Spectator. Author not 
known. 

A RED, RED ROSE 

Oh, my luve is like a red, red rose. 
That's newly sprung in June; 

Oh, my luve is like the. melodic 
That's sweetly played in tunc 

As fair thou art^ my bonnie lass. 

So deep in the luve am I : 
And I will luve thee still, my dear. 

Till a' the seas gang dry. 

Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rocks melt wi' the sun ; 

I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

And fare thee weel, my only luve I 
And fare thee weel awhile! 

And I will come again, my luve, 
Tho it were ten thousand mile. 

— Robert Burns. 

ANNABEL LEE 

It was many and many a year ago. 

In a kingdom by^ the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may' 
know. 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived with no other 
thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 

I was a child and she was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea : 
But we loved with a love that was more 
than love — 
I and my Annabel Lee ; 
With a love that the winged seraphs of 
heaven 
Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago. 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, that chilled 

My beautiful Annabel Lee; 
So that her high-bom kinsman came 

And bore her away from me. 
To shut her up in a sepulcher 

In this kingdom by the sea. 
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The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 

Went envying her and me— 
Yes!— that was the reason (as all men 
know. 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by 
night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far than 
the love 
Of those who were older than we — 
Of many far wiser than we ; 
And neither the angels in heaven above. 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 
For the moon never beams, without bring- 
ing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the 
bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the 

side 
Of my darling — ^my darling— my life and 
my bride. 
In the sepulcher there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

— Edgar Allan Poe. 

Thb Taylor-Trotwood Magazine Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Gentlemen: Among the many good 
good things in your excellent magazine, I 
e^ecially like to look over the Scrap Book 
D^artment While most of the articles 
submitted are of the poetical variety, I see 
no good reason why we should not mix in a 
little prose. I am inclosing my little mite 
for your consideration, and if not 'suitable, 
no matter, as I will think just as much as 
ever of your paper. I have forgotten the 
name of the paper from which this was 
slipped, so cannot give the proper credit. 
On the death of the late Mr. Vest, a few 
years ago, a great many stories and anec- 
dotes were published about him. I liked 
this one better than all. As Mr. Vest was 
a Southern man, and as I have never seen 
this story in print but the one time, I am 
in hopes that it might interest some of your 
many readers. 

Very truly yours, 

Roe, Arkansas. F. Trotter: 

[This is one of the little masterpieces of 
sentiment that will live, and we thank Mr. 
Trotter for sending it. — Eds.] 

EULOGY ON A DOG 

One of the pretty incidents told by Mr. 
Vest was his eulogy of a dog in a country 
court in Missouri. Mr. Vest was waiting 
for a case to be called in which he was in- 
terested. The dog case came up and a niati 



was being sued for killing his neighbor's 
dog. He became interested and the plain- 
tiff's attorney urged him to speak. He 
arose and said slowly : 

"Gentlemen of the Jury— The best friend 
a man has in the world may turn against 
him and become his enemy. His son or 
daughter, whom he has reared with loving 
care, may prove ungrateful Those who 
are nearest and dearest to us, those whom 
we trust with our happiness and our good 
name, may become traitors to their faith. 
The money that a man has he may lose. It 
flies away from him when he needs it most. 
A man's reputation may be sacrificed in a 
moment of ill-considered action. The peo- 
ple who are prone to fall on their knees 
to do us honor when success is with us 
may be the first to throw the stone of malice 
when failure sets its cloud upon our heads. 

"The one absolutely unselfish friend that 
man can have in this selfish world— the one 
that never deserts him, and one that never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. 
A man's dog stands by him in prosperity 
and in poverty, in health and sickness. He 
will sleep on the cold ground, where the 
wintry winds blow and the snow drives 
fiercely, if only he may be near his mas- 
ter's side. He will kiss the hand that has 
no food to offer; he will lick the wounds 
and sores that come in encounter with the 
roughness of the world. He guards the 
sleep of his pauper master as if he were 
a prince ; when all other friends desert, he 
remains. When riches take wings and 
reputation falls to pieces, he is as constant 
in his love as the sun in its journeying 
through the heavens. 

"If fortune drives the master forth an 
outcast in the world, friendless and home- 
less, the faithful dog asks no higher privi- 
lege than that of accompanying him, to 
guard against danger, to fight against his 
enemies. And when the last scene of all 
comes, and death takes his master in its 
embrace, and his body is laid away in the 
cold ground, no matter if all other friends 
pursue their way, there by the graveside 
will the noble dog be found, his head be- 
tween his paws, his eyes sad, but open in 
alert watchfulness, faithful and true even 
in death." 

Then Mr. Vest sat down. He had spok- 
en in a low voice, without a gesture. He 
made no reference to the evidence of the 
merits of the case. When he finished judge 
and jury were wiping their eyes. The jury 
filed out, but soon re-entered with a ver- 
dict of $500 for the plaintiff, whose dog 
was shot; and it is said that some of the 
jurors wanted to hang the defendant 

Mr. Vest's life was full of such incidents. 
He was a poor man — as riches go, but what- 
ever he had was at the service of any one 
in need. He loved children — he loved his 
fellow man — and he left a name of which 
his children may w?11 be pr#ii(l. 
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Omar Khayyam. By George Roe. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Price, $1.75. 
Like the first translator of the Per- 
sian tent-maker's verse, Mr. Roe is 
an Englishman. He has for years been 
a member of the Khayyam Qub, and 
through his interest in this club has 
been led to make a thorough study of 
the Sufi philosophy and the Persian 
language, resulting in a translation of 
the principal quatrains into verse of 
exquisite English form. Mr. Roe has 
very wisely accented the philosophy, 
rather than the rhyme, of the quatrains, 
and in this shows more of the true 
poetic art than has been hitherto met 
with in these translations. Mr. Roe 
is an indefatigable traveler, and his 
experiences, as well as his talents, fit 
him peculiarly for authorship. He has 
another book in preparation, a Per- 
sion version of the creation of the 
world. 



The Heart That Knows. By 
Charles G. D. Roberts. Boston: 
L. C Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 
The Canadian professor, poet and 
nature story writer has shown his ver- 
satility in a problem novel. The scene 
is laid in a fishing village on the New 
Brunswick coast, and the theme is that 
of a loving woman who stoops to folly 
and *'learns, too late, that men betray." 
Luella Warden, the heroine, though 
belonging to the rude fisher folk of 
the hamlet, displays a strength and 
brave honesty that is elevating. The 
whole story is handled with admirable 
delicacy and skill. 



Aunt Jane, of Kentucky. By Eliza 

Calvert Hall. Boston : Little, Brown 

& Co. Price, $1.50. 

Seldom does a short story win such 

success as to justify its amplification 



into a novel, but this was Mrs. Hall's 
experience with "Sally Ann's Experi- 
ence," which appeared in magazine 
form and attracted so much attention 
that the author was besieged with let- 
ters requesting further information 
concerning the interesting folks de- 
scribed. The result is a charming 
study of neighborhood life in a rural 
Kentucky district. Mrs. Hall has a 
happy faculty of making her charac- 
ters live and breathe and seem like 
"home folks," while treating the in- 
cidents of their lives so that they seem 
fresh and unhackneyed. 



Roy and Ray in Mexico. By Mary 
Wright Plummer. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.75. 
To make history and geography at- 
tractive to young readers is a difficult 
matter, but Mrs. Plummer, in writing 
of the "truly" travels of the Stevens 
twins, manages to convey a good bit 
of both in a delightfully palatable way. 
The children learn much of the mus»r 
of Mexico and the national favorites 
are produced, with words and notes, 
at the end of the volume. It is a valua- 
ble travel guide, and a particularly 
helpful book to teachers and school 
children. 



Spanish Explorers in the South- 
ern United States. Edited by 
Frederick W. Hodge and Theodore 
H. Lewis. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Price, $3.50, net. 
Tn this series of original narratives 
of early American history the wander- 
ings of Cabeza de Vaca, the e:>^pedi- 
tion of Coronado and the expedition 
of Hernando de Soto are edited from 
the notes of the explorers themselves. 
These are not extracts, but complete 
translations, and provide students of 
history with comprehensive references 
of the highest historical value. They 
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are embellished with reproductions of 
the maps, plans and drawings of the 
period, and the quaintness of the lit- 
eral translation, added to the na!vet6 
of the old chroniclers, make the work 
as interesting as a volume of romance. 



The Morning Glory Club. By 
George A. Kyle, Boston : L. C. Page 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 
A pleasing, wholesome book of sim- 
ple unpretentiousness. It is a record 
of the work of a woman's club in a 
small village, with the accompanying 
gossip, internal dissension and final 
achievements depicted in sprightly, en- 
tertaining way. A love story runs 
through the account of the trials and 
triumphs of the club. 



The True Patrick Henry. By 
George Morgan. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. Prise, $1.50. 
Mr. Morgan, for many years the 
editor of the Philadelphia Times, has 
long been a student of history, and is 
peculiarly adapted to the work of con- 
tributing to the Lippincott "True" 
series. The scenes and incidents of 
Patrick Henry's life are plainly told, 
and many false stories are refuted by 
indisputable evidence. Naturally there 
are many dramatic situations, and 
these Mr. Morgan depicts vividly, giv- 
ing a thrilling human interest to his- 
tory. The volume abounds in refer- 
ences and the bibliographical index is 
complete. 



The White Cat. By Gelett Burgess. 

Indianapolis : Bc*bs-Merrill Co. 

Price, $1.50. 
No one would ever connect the author 
of "The Purple Cow" with Boston, 
but it is a fact that he was born and 
educated there, graduating as a civil 
engineer. His profession took him to 
California, and it was there that this 
ncMisense classic was written. Mr. 
Burgess is versatile, both in his talents 
and his tastes. He has been a col- 
lege professor, a furniture designer 
(he has a decided gift for drawing), a 
magazine editor and a writer of seem- 
ingly infinite variety — poetry, chil- 



dren's stories, adventure, essays and 
romance all flowing gracefully from 
his facile Blickensderfer. In "The 
White Cat" he has entered the field 
of psychological romance and he has 
given us a study of "dissociation of 
personality" much closer to our pres- 
ent experience than Jack London's 
"Before Adam." As the result of a 
shock the heroine's mind is split into 
two personalities, each alternately in 
control of her being and with sepa- 
rate trains of memory. In the de- 
nouement the author defies science 
and provides an original, if not real- 
istic, ending. 



The Ministry of David Baldwin. 
By Henry T. Colestock. New 
York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 
This intimate account of the change of 
view of an orthodox minister and his 
trial for heresy before his ultra-con- 
servative congregation is especially 
timely in its interest now, in view of 
the Crapsey and other "heresy" trials 
before the public. While the novel is 
not autobiographical, it is a fact that 
Mr. Colestock is a young Virginian 
who abandoned the pulpit for a pro- 
fessor's chair on account of a change 
of convictions, and it is plain that the 
battle between young David's desire 
to be true to his principles and to min- 
ister to his congregation is written 
with a sympathetic pen. An enter- 
taining glimpse of the home-making 
of the young minister and his bride 
gives lightness to the plot, and the 
factions and bickerings of the con- 
gregation are also full of flashes of 
humor. 



The Chronicles of Martin Hewitt. 

By Arthur Morrison. Boston : L. 

C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 
For some years Mr. Morrison's de- 
tective stories have been the standard 
of excellence in American fiction of the 
mystery school, and the demand for 
his work has compelled the re-issue of 
these capital chronicles. The narra- 
tives are well told, and the element of 
plausibility is ever present, 
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Editors Taylor-Trotwood Magazine: 

I am sending you a translation of the 
Mexican account of the battle of Cerro 
Gk>rdo, taken from a book called "The 
Other Side." It is a graphic story, and I 
can testify to its truth, as I was a par- 
ticipant in the battle. 

Yours very truly, 
Walton, Tenn. . W. B. Walton. 

BATTLE OF CERRO GORDO, BY 
A MEXICAN EDIT(» 

At dawn on the i8th of April, 1847, the 
roar of the enemy's artillery resounded 
through the camp as a solemn announce- 
ment of a battle. 

On the hill where the brave insurgents 
had in former days shed their blood for 
independence, now waved our flag, and 
under its shadow, from that elevation, was 
seen a line of men who were to serve as a 
wall against the invader. Among the files, 
the different and distinctive ranks of the 
army, from the common soldier to the 
GJeneral-in-Chief, then invested with the 
supreme dignity of the nation, appeared at 
that time in all the prestige and with all 
the splendor which the illusions of patriot- 
ism conceded to them. 

The enemy, using the battery of Atalaya, 
opened from thence, for some hours, their 
fire upon the Tel6grafo, from which our 
own replied. General Santa Anna then 
employed himself in completing the bat- 
tery by the roadside, and the engineers, 
Robles and Cano, under the enemy's fire, 
erected temporary works on the declivity 
of the Tel^grafo, on the very spot where 
the corps who defended the center of the 
position the evening before, had formed. 
Above the positions of the center and the 
right of our line were now the same forces 
which had previously garrisoned them; 
upon the hill the First and Second Light 
were sent, which had gone down early in 
the morning to take their rations. The 
Sixth Infantry returned to cover the right. 
The Fourth of the line remained on the 
spot, where they had fought so bravely 
on the 17th. The cavalry, which had been 
ordered down from Corral Falso in the 
night, formed on the road, resting their 
right opposite the battery just erected, and 
were supported by the Eleventh Infantry. 
The Third and Fourth Light Battalions re- 
mained also formed on the road, ready to 
march to any point that might be desig- 
nated. 

Such was the disposition of our forces 



before sunrise, while the cannonade was 
becoming more and more active between 
the two hills, until the roar was repeated 
every instant. The enemy, without cessa- 
tion, poured down grenades, rockets and 
all other kinds of projectiles, which fell 
upon the hill, upon the road and even far 
beyond our camp. Their colunms, in the 
meantime, marched beyond the Atalaya, " 
by the crags in front of our left, and about 
seven in the morning one of them, under 
the command of General Twiggs, com- 
menced the attack upon the Tel6grafo. 

General Santa Anna, as soon as he had 
established the battery on the left, pro- 
ceeded to the positions on the right, in- 
fluenced perhaps by his first idea. But 
stopping after he had passed the battery 
of the center, and observing from that spot 
the activity with which the cannonade was 
sustained on our part, sent orders to Gen- 
eral Vazquez not to expend his park, and 
to shelter the troops from the enemy's fire. 
Then returning by the road, on arriving at 
the foot of the Tel6grafo, the fire of mus- 
ketry opened, and he immediately sent up 
the Third and Fourth Light Battalions to 
aid the troops in defending that point. 

The Americans charged with firmness, 
deploying as skirmishers, covering them- 
selves among the bushes and briers that 
were on the ground upon the lines, scarce- 
ly marked out, which it had been intended 
to construct that morning, being supported 
by the Third of the Line, the Second Light 
and part of the Fourth. They made equal 
exertions against the left of the Tel^grafo, 
defended by the Fourth of the Line, and 
against the right, where the Sixth Infantry 
was posted, to reinforce them, as on the 
previous evening. The artillery had ceased 
to play on both sides, on account of the 
proximity of the combatants. The fire of 
the musketry was as active as the excite- 
ment of the contest. Death, flapping her 
wings over the bloody field, set on fire in 
some places by the projectiles of the enemy, 
was mixed in a horrible manner with the 
thick smoke that enveloped thousands 0/ 
men, crimsoned with the contest Our sol- 
diers fell in heaps in the midst of the 
confusion, and the enemy falling also, were 
instantly replaced by others, who seemed 
to reproduce them. There fell the worthv 
Colonel Palacios, commander of the artil- 
lery of the field, wounded by the enemy's 
balls; there a warrior's fame crowned the 
career of General Vazquez, in the fullness 
of his energies, with a glorious death 
amidst the tumult of battle, and three bun- 
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dred brave men shed their blood in the 
most holy cause. This commander should 
have been succeeded by his second, General 
Uraga, but he was at the head 'of his bat- 
talion, the Fourth of the Line, on the left 
declivity of the Telegrafo, and having not a 
moment to lose, General Baneneli took the 
command, whose corps, the Third Light, 
had remained in reserve, sheltered from 
the fire by the very summit of the hill. The 
activity of the engagement redoubling more 
and more, destroyed new victims. The 
Second Light and the Third and Fourth 
of the Line had lost almost their entire 
force, and even the last the greater part 
of its officers. The enemy, pressing upon 
our troops with superior numbers, suc- 
cessively gained possession of the lower 
works of the position, and without losing 
an instant, rapidly ascended to assault the 
last crest of the hill. 

Some of our soldiers now began to leave 
their ranks, and to descend tiie opposite 
side, attempting to mingle with the 
wounded, who were retiring, but General 
Santa Anna observing it, ordered some of 
his adjutants to prevent this disorder, 
and they, either on compulsion or by the 
stimulus of enthusiasm, succeeded in per- 
suading the fugitives to return. 

In the meantime, General Baneneli ap- 
pealed to the last resource, and ordered his 
men to charge bayonets. They, eager to 
join in an action which they had only 
heard, immediately hastened this move- 
ment in full force, to come up to where 
they were directed, but, surprised at find- 
ing themselves hand to hand with an enemy 
so superior .in numbers, and surrounded 
<» all sides, were panic-struck in an in- 
stanty fell into disorder, and their com- 
mander in vain endeavored to keep them 
in their ranks. Being himself involved 
in the crowd with the chiefs of engineers 
and other officers, who endeavored, sword 
in hand, to keep back the men, they were 
actually rolled together down the opposite 
declivity, borne along by the multitude, 
which poured onward like a torrent from 
the height. 

On the summit of the hill now was seen, 
in the midst of a column of dense smoke, 
a multitude of Americans, standing amidst 
the flashing light of their fires, which were 
directed against the enormous mass of men 
precipitating down the steep declivity, cov- 
ered, as it were, with a white robe from 
the color of their dress. That shocking 
spectacle was like the violent eruption of 
a volcano, throwing out flames and cinders 
from its bosom, and spreading them all 
over its surface. 

Among the fire and smoke, and above 
the mass of blue formed by the Americans 
behind the summit of the Telegrafo, still 
floated our deserted flag. But the banner 
of the stars was soon raised by the enemy 
upon the same staff, and for an instant 



both became entangled and confounded 
together, our own at length falling to the 
ground amidst the shouts and roar of the 
victor's guns and the mournful cries and 
confused voices of the vanquished. 

It was now three-quarters past ten in the 
morning. The enemy had appeared on the 
right of our line during the attack on the 
Telegrafo, and advancing in colunm upon 
our position of the center, endeavored to 
take all of our entrenchments by assault. 
Captain Godinez, of the navy, command- 
ing the artillery, had concerted with the 
respective commanders of the three posi- 
tions, to allow the enemy to advance upon 
any of them without firing, until they 
should approach within a short distance, 
taking the precaution to have the cannon 
loaded with grapeshot. The American 
column, composed of volunteers, under the 
command of General Pillow, approached 
nearer and nearer our lines without receiv- 
ing a single shot, but, as soon as they 
reached a convenient place, a close dis- 
charge of our pieces, which raked their 
ranks, accompanied with a vigorous volley 
of small arms from the three positions, 
made a horrible slaughter among the 
enemy, threw them into disorder, and 
obliged them to make a precipitate re- 
treat. 

Before they could reorganize, and when 
our soldiers had not suffered the slightest 
loss, the Telegrafo had yielded, and the 
Americans who had possession of it, de- 
scending by the right declivity, upon the 
battery on the road, which our forces had 
now begun to use, entirely cut off those 
positions, now surrounded on all sides, 
and commanded by the hill, from which the 
enemy directed their fire. General Jarero 
no longer attempted any resistance, but 
si»rrendered, with his force. 

When the Telegrafo was lost the Sixth 
Infantry had retreated to the positions on 
the right, where they capitulated with the 
other corps. The grenadier battalion, which 
had been drawn out from the battery of 
the center to the foot of the hill, chiefly 
dispersed in spite of the exertions made to 
collect it 

The brigade of General Arteaga, that 
had arrived in the midst of the conflict, 
being infected by the disorder of the other 
forces, fell into confusion opposite head- 
quarters without having come into action. 
The Eleventh Infantry, in obedience to 
different orders from the Commander- 
in-Chief, made repeated marches and 
countermarches for that same point, while 
the scattered remains of the Second, Third 
and Fourth Battalions, and Third and 
Fourth of the Line there likewise became 
disordered, and the entire mass of men, 
panic-struck, without morale, without dis- 
cipline, moved about in that small piece 
of road in the most frightful state of 
confusion. 
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An enthusiastic officer harang^ued the 
troops at the pitch of his voice, assuring 
them that they had yet lost nothing, wish- 
ing to reanimate the spirit now dead in 
all that unfortunate crowd. General Ba- 
neneli, rushing in with his horse, and full 
of wrath, poured forth a thousand horrible 
imprecations upon his soldiers, and with 
the butt of his pistol threatened particu- 
larly one of his captains. The General- 
in-Chief vented his rage upon the officers 
who had lost their positions, and the agita- 
tion of the multitude and the difficulties of 
the ground, with the general dangers and 
desperation, rendered the scene indescriba- 
ble. 

In the meantime the enemy's column, 
commanded by General Worth, passing the 
barrancas and crags on our left, which 
had been deemed inaccessible, approached 
the battery that had been thrown up that 
day, the only remaining one in our pos- 
session. The General-in-Chief ordered 
General Canalizo to charge with the cav- 
alry, but the woods absolutely prevented 
the execution of the movement. The 
column advanced in spite of the fire of the 
cannon, in a direction for the road, to the 
left of our battery, to cut off our retreat. 
When, however, they had approached near 
enough, more than two hundred skirmish- 
ers were sent forward, whose balls, as if 
with a breath of wind, fast cleared away 
the men at our guns, which were supplied 
by the artillery and a party of cuirassiers, 
who had been ordered to dismount to re- 
inforce the battery. The first adjutant, 
Velasco, chief of the cuirassiers, had the 
glory of falling at the foot of it. The 
skirmishers advanced to the front of the 
battery, so that the head of the column 
was very near the road, when our cavalry, 
seeing that they were about to be cut onF, 
retreated rapidly by the Jalapa road. The 
last effort was then made by Robles, and 
the brave artillery officers, Malagon, Ar- 
guelles and Olzinger, who, surrounded 
on all sides, turned their pieces towards 
the left, directing them against the head 
of the column, a few moments before the 
skirmishers, who rushed upon them with 
the bayonet, got possession of them, and 
turned them against us. 

General Santa Anna, accompanied by 
some of his adjutants, proceeded by the 
road to the left of the battery, when the 
enemy's column, now coming out of the 
woods, absolutely prevented his passage 
by a discharge which obliged him to fall 
back. The carriage in which he had left 
Jalapa was riddled with shot, the mules 
killed and taken by the enemy, as well as 
a wagon containing sixteen thousand dol- 
lars, received the day before for the pay 
of the troops. Every tie of command and 
obedience now being broken among our 
troops, safety alone being the object, and 
all being involved in a frightful whirl, 
they rushed desperately to the narrow pass 



of the defile that descends to the Plan del 
Rio, where the General-in-Chief had pro- 
ceeded, with the chiefs and officers who 
accompanied him. 

HorriWc, indeed, was the descent by 
that narrow and rocky path, where thou- 
sands rushed, disputing the path with des- 
peration and leaving a trade of blood upon 
the road. All classes being confounded, all 
military distinction and respect being lost, 
the badges of rank became marks of sar- 
casm, that were only meted out accord- 
ing to their grade and humiliation. The 
enemy, now masters of our camp, turned 
their guns upon the fugitives. This aug- 
mented more and more the terror of the 
multitude crowded through the defile, and 
pressed forward every instant by a new 
impulse, which increased the confusion and 
disgrace of the ill-fated day. 

Cerro Gordo was lost Mexico was open 
to the inquiry of the invader. 

A LETTER FROM DAKOTA 

[The letter below is a sample of the many 
hundreds we receive each month; but as 
this is unusually full and complete and con- 
tains so many excellent suggestions both to 
us and to our readers we publish it in 
full. We have selected this letter for an- 
other reason — it is an index to our desire 
to show the kind of letters we wish to get 
from our readers — letters expressing a can- 
did opinion of our magazine and its meth- 
ods — letters of great value to us, since they 
give us an idea of what our subscribers 
think. And we are publishing this maga- 
zine to please our subscribers. — Editors.] 

Fargo, N. D., Aug. 13, 1907. 
Mr. John Trot wood Moore^ 
Nashville, Tenn. 

My dear Sir: I see you mentioned a 
chicken hunt in Dakota. You would not 
know our city now, it has grown so since 
you were here, so many new buildings and 
other improvements. We have a fine city 
now and a great country. You should have 
had your chicken hunt here in the early 
day. Out in the western part of the state, 
in the "Cow Country," it was a shame the 
way they were slaughtered ; and ducks, why, 
I have shot so fast that really and truly 
I had to dip the gun in water to cool off 
the barrels; they would get so hot I 
could not hold them. The next time you 
are out this way stop off and we will have 
a hunt, and I will tell you some hunting 
stories of the early days — true ones, that 
will tantalize you and scandalize me ia 
your eyes, I expect. 

In your last issue you wanted to hear from 
your friends in the matter of raising the 
price of the magazine. In the first place 
let me say that if it is raised I will cheer- 
fully pay it, but I very seriously question 
whether it would be for the best I have 
been watching the development of an- 
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other $1.00 per year magazine that is next 
in my heart to Taylor-Trotwood, the Pa- 
cific Monthly, of Portland, Oregon. I like 
it because it is truly Western. I can see 
that it is enabled to live at $1.00 per year, 
because the people there use it liberally 
in advertising their country, not one section 
or place, but the entire extreme West use 
it, boom their country, as it were. 

Can't you get the South to do better by 
you along the same line? If you can there 
will be no need to raise the price, but you 
can give us what you have in the past, 
and even better. Compare the August num- 
ber of Pacific Monthly to yours, as to ad- 
vertising of the country, I mean. Isn't 
there a way to go after and get it in the 
South for Taylor-Trot WOOD? It would 
help Taylor-Trotwood and would help the 
South. Can't you get the real estate men, 
commercial clubs, etc., of the South to do for 
you what the real estate men and commer- 
cial clubs of the West are doing for the 
Pacific Monthly? If you can't, the chances 
are you will have to put up the price. But 
whatever you do, keep it truly Southern. 
Keep out that which we get or can get in 
others. There is too much of a sameness 
in many of the Eastern magazines — ^too 
many of them. Give us, as you have in 
the past. Southern history, biography of 
Southern men. Southern stories, Southern 
poetry, and negro stories. In fact, every- 
thing Southern. If we want anything else, 
we can get it somewhere else. Please ac- 
cept what I have written in the spirit in 
which it is meant 

With kindest regards, I am, your friend, 
Geo. W. Poague. 
# # 
A HANK OF YARNS 

Friend Moore: Inclosed find some sure- 
enough happenings in South Carolina. I 
met up with Polk Miller once in Charles- 
ton, and being a brother druggist, I asked 
how it was he could fill lyceum dates and 
travel all over the country. He replied, 
"Oh! I'd get too rich if I worked all the 
time." Yours truly, 

H. K Aiken. 
Skein I 

The year 1881 was one of Pharaoh's sev- 
en lean ones throughout this section. No 
rain fell during July or August, and the 
stunted crops were burned up by the blis- 
tering drought Bill Davis had, as usual, 
given his lien to a merchant here in town, 
but the dry weather, plus Bill's fondness 
for fishing and htmting squirrels up and 
down Saluda River, gave him the poorest 
prospects for even a third of a crop. When 
he came down about July 15 for another 
load of "rations," the supply man informed 
him that the amount for which he had 
mortgaged his crop was already more than 
taken up, and that he could get no more 
advances unless the rains came and the 



outlook improved. Bill drove home that 
afternoon with an empty wagon, vowing 
that he intended to "plow up every fur- 
row of cotton on the place," but by next 
morning he realized that it would take some 
real work to do this, so he reconsidered, 
dug some bait, got his fishing line, and 
went down the river. As he waited for 
bites, he worked out an easier way of car- 
rying his point .Before starting to town 
some days later, he went down to his spring 
and made up the wash-pot full of red clay 
mush. With this he painted the wheels and 
bespotted the wagon body, finishing up with 
a coat on his mule's legs. When he drove 
up in front of the store later in the day, 
Bill was a subject of hearty congratula- 
tions. 

"Had a good rain, eh?" 

"Well, a middlin* fair season. Little old 
cloud 'hout big as a sheepskin come over 
late yisterday evenin' — nuver reached no- 
body but me and Sam Whatley's place — he 
got a trash-mover and gully- washer." 

Bill's lien was extended liberally. . . . 
When the sheriff's deputy went up that way 
in November to levy on the crop all was 
desolation and silence about Bill's former 
abode. Even the garden palings had been 
burned for stove- wood. 

I saw Bill among the holiday crowd of 
Christmas shoppers in town and inquired if 
he had not moved out rather hurriedly. 

"No, no," he laughed; "*tuck my time — 
didn't have nuthin' ter do but outen the fire 
and call my dog. I'm gwine live next year 
nearer town — on Major Watt's place. I 
need a man what's got money 'nuff to run 
me. 

Skein II 

Miss Jane S., aged *seventy-one, farmer 
and spinster, through long years of indus- 
try and managing for herself, has acquired 
good property and is regarded as one of the 
best citizens of our county. She is a good 
friend of mine, and one day I was teasing 
her about never having married, when she 
came back at me with; "Well, I'd have you 
to know it wasn't because I didn't have my 
share of chances. When I was a young 
gal I moved about a lots — lived awhile at 
Union, then to Greenville and awhile at 
Spartanburg, and fact is, I got my courtin' 
so scattered it never come to nuthin' — 
that's why." 

Skein III 

Money is scarce in this part of the coun- 
try all the year, but from September to 
January times are easier. During this pe- 
riod the fleecy staple is being marketed. 
When a negro has paid up his lien and then 
sells a few bales more, all of which goes to 
him without division, he is the best customer 
a merchant can find. He parts with the 
coin easily. Last fall a clothing salesman 
had sold a patriarchal-looking old darky 
whom he did not know a nice bill of wear- 
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ing apparel. Thinking to say something 
pleasant, he commended him with thanks 
for his patronage, and added : 

"I laiow you are one of the good old kind 
— good church member and all that, in fact, 
ril bet that at home you are one of these 
good old Baptist niggers, ain't you?" 

"No, sir," as he shouldered his bun- 
dles and went out of the door, "you're 
wrong dar; I b'longs to de white fo'kes' 
chun^ myse'f. Fsc a Presbjrterian.'* The 
clerk is a member of the First Baptist. 

Skein IV 

One of the many things a mule pretends 
to be mortally afraid of is a collateral rela- 
tive of his, namely, a donkey. The ordinary 
cottonfield mule will throw a fit at the 
sight of one of these quiet creatures, with- 
out notice to the engineer or passengers. 
My friend Dial, down our street, had pur- 
. chased a donkey for his children. The 
seller put off on him a labor union donkey. 
He must have been a walking delegate, at 
least he was violently opposed to work, and 
being so obstinate, hard-headed and tough- 
hided that the aforesaid children could do 
nothing with him. He walked about the 
neighborhood most of the time, serenely en- 
joying an elegant leisure, grazing on open 
church lots and other unfenced places about 
town. One summer afternoon about dusk 
Dial's donkey was quietly cropping g^ass by 
the side of the street when a dar^ rode in 
from the country, bare-back, on the mule 
he had doubtless plowed since early dawn. 
All of a sudden the negro's mule saw the 
donkey and went into spasms. The rider 
went over the mule's head. The mule 
wheeled and trotted down behind my house 
and b^^an browsing along the railroad cut 
The rider brushed the dust of the street 
from his "over-hauls," got his hat, and mut- 
tering to himself, "I *clar to goodness, dese 
folks in town ought to keep dem things up," 
he went to catch his mount The scare was 
all over now (time, 30 seconds), and it was 
no trouble to do this. 

It is a fact that when a negro gets mad 
with his mule, dog, or any of his daily ani- 
mal associates and is unaware of any white 
man listening, he talks to them just as 
though they were human beings and ex- 
pected to carry on their side of the con- 
troversy. When our colored friend had 
overtaken his riding animal and seized the 
trailing bridle reins, he first gave him a 
good, stout, broadside of a kick in the ribs to 
the accompaniment of "tuhn 'roun' here, 
you triflin' black rascal," and then going up 
to his head he caught hold of the "blinds," 
opening them out wide and looking the 
mule squarely in the eyes, he observed with 
suppressed emotion: 

"John, you is ^ good-lookin' mule, but 
when a man's dun sed dat hit's ev'ry Gawd's 
blessed thing he kin say fur you. Come up 
here, sah 1" and easing himself up on John's 



back, he jogged on down to the drug store 
for "five cents' wu'f of physical salts and 
one of dese here baby-sucks whut you puts 
on a bottle fur young-uns, boss." 
Laurens, S, C. 

LINCOLN AND DAVIS 
Editor Taylor-Trotwood Magazinx: 

In your last issue Mr. J. B. Oakleaf, of 
Moline, Illinois, states that Abraham Lin- 
coln was not sworn into service during the 
Black Hawk War, and distinctly stated that 
that Davis during the war was absent on 
furlough. The latter part of the statement 
at least is incorrect, for while the records 
show that Davis had leave of absence, in 
fact, he was present during the whole of 
the Black Hawk War, probably acting as a 
staff officer. The fact is proven by a state- 
ment made by Davis himself in 1851; he 
mentions it again in a letter written in 1883, 
and he also mentioned it to his secretary, 
W. T. Walthal, who wrote a sketch of 
Davis' life about 1885 ; again in 1887 Davis 
made a statement to Mr. Aldrich, curator 
of the Historical Department of Iowa, in 
which he gave a number of details about the 
Black Hawk War, and distinctly stated that 
he took part in it. We also have the tes- 
timony of A. C. Dodge and G. W. Jones, 
both of whom were later in the United 
States Senate with Davis, that they served 
with Davis in the Black Hawk War, slept 
in his tent and ate at his table. These 
facts, it seems to me, proved that Davis 
served in the Black Hawk War, although 
the records of his company show that he was 
absent on leave. He did not serve with 
his regiment As to his mustering Lincoln 
into service, that is perhaps doubtful, 
though Lincoln believed that he was sworn 
in by Davis; Davis himself was not sure 
about it. It is certain that he acted as a 
mustering officer at times; for instance, he 
was sent by General Atkinson to enlist men 
at Galena, Illinois. Lincoln was enlisted 
several times, and it is possible that Davis 
might have administered oath at one time. 

Yours very truly, 

Walter L. Fleming. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 

IN THE FIRELIGHT 
Editors Taylor-Trotwood Magazine: 

In looking over the June number of your 
magazine, I find in "The Family Scrap 
Book" a poem under the name of "A Mem- 
ory," with this introduction: From an old 
scrap t)ook, and name of author lost" I 
happen to have a copy of this same poem 
under a different title, viz., "In the Fire- 
light," and the name of the author is given. 
The poem is by Eugene Field. I take the 
liberty of calling this to your attention as a 
point of interest Very truly yours, 

Palestine, Texas. Joe H. Ransom. 
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HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 

By W. O. Thomas 



HT the rate of forty-fonr miles 
an hour, it is five hours' ride 
from Memphis to Jackson, the 
capital of the great state of Mississip- 
pi. At the same rate, it is two hours 
from Jackson by way of the Gulf & 
Ship Island to Hattiesburg, and by 
the same road it is but two hours' jour- 
ney to Gulfport, the land-locked and 
storm-proof deep water harbor on the 
Mississippi coast. Gulfport is the natu- 
ral gateway to the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, and through this gateway the im- 
mense lumber and other manufactur- 
ing interests of Hattiesburg will find 
an ever improving outlet. 

Southward the star of empire takes 
its way, and Aladdin has rubbed his 
lamp on Hattiesburg. No city through- 
out the entire country, not even ex- 
cepting the marvelous West, may 
show a more rapid ratio of growth 
5 



than can Hattiesburg. It has only 
been tw^enty-one years since the place 
w~as incorporated. It then had six 
hundred inhabitants and fifty-four 
registered voters, with an assessed 
valuation of $28,000. Even in 1900 
the population was only 4,700. To- 
day the population is 23,000, and the 
total assessed valuation of realty and 
personal property is $6,898,968. The 
actual value of taxable property is es- 
timated at $15,000,000. The tax levy 
for 1896 was only seven and one-half 
mills. Within the past year $185,000 
has been expended in paving the prin- 
cipal streets of the city, and $90,000 
in constructing an artesian waterworks 
system. More than $60,000 has been 
expended in public school buildings. 
In addition, the South Mississippi Col- 
lege furnishes higher instruction. The 
city is also provided with an admirable 
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sewerage system. A well-equipped 
fire department, with three stations, 
safeguards the property of the citi- 
zens. For these and other betterments 
long-time bonds were issued at a five 
per cent interest. The city govern- 
ment is capable and enterprising, and 
is conducted with an eye single to the 
welfare of the municipality. 

Two of the best indices to the 
growth of a city are the postoffice and 
5ie banks. Mr. A. S. Pitts assumed 



States government, and an appropria- 
tion has been expended for a site on 
which to erect a public building. 
There is no doubt but that the next 
Congress will make an af^ropriation 
for a suitable edifice. This should 
have been done before now, but the 
truth is that Hattiesburg has grown so 
rapidly that she has outpaced Uncle 
Sam, who is proverbially dignified and 
f)onderous in his movements. 

For the same reason, Hattiesburg 



O'FERRALI, BROS., 
L«argest Department Store in South Mississippi. 



charge of the Hattiesburg postoffice 
September i, 1900. For the fiscal 
>ear ending June, 1901, the gross re- 
ci-'ipts of the office were $10,663.71. 
For the year ending June, 1907, the 
receipts were $43,650.79. In the be- 
ginning it only reqii.r -^ the services 
of Mr. Pitts and one assi:^tant to per- 
form the duties. Now there are em- 
ployed ten clerks and five city carriers, 
and in addition a special delivery boy. 
The office is now in the first class. Th.^. 
growing importance of Hattiesburg 
has been recognized by the United 



has not the depot facilities she deserves. 
The city has four railroads, the New 
Orleans & Northeastern, the Gulf & 
Ship Island, the Mobile, Jackson & 
Kansas City, and the Mississippi Cen- 
tral. A movement is now on foot to 
build a union station, which would cer- 
tainly be the logical and proper thing 
to do. Because of its geographical 
and commercial importance, Hatties- 
burg is entitled to a $500,000 union de- 
pot. It is understood that the most of 
the railroads are favorable to this 
movement, and the citizens certainly 
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owe it to their beautiful and growing 
city to insist that it be done. 

But when one turns to the banking 
industry of Hattiesburg the signifi- 
cance of the city's unexampled pros- 
perity and substantial growth become 
apparent. There are four banks, with 
a total capitalization of $675,000, and 
deposits amounting to $2,373,000. The 



a banking capital of $325,000. It has 
a surplus of $125,000, undivided prof- 
its of $39,000, and deposits amounting 
to $1,177,000. I. P. Carter is the presi- 
dent, and F. W. Foote the active vice 
president. Mr. Foote not only pos- 
sesses fine executive and administra- 
tive ability, but is one of Hattiesburgf's 
foremost citizens along all lines of cn- 



BANK OF COMMBKCB 



following table will show their relative 
standing : 

Und'v'd 
Banks. Capital. Surplus. Profits. 

1st Nat. $100,000 $ 60,000 $18,000 

T. A B. Co 160,000 14,000 

Cltlxens' B. 100,000 22,562 

Nat. B. of C 325,000 125,000 . 39,000 

All of these banks are magnificently 
housed. The National Bank of Com- 
merce is the strongest banking insti- 
tution in the state of Mississippi, with 



deavor calculated to promote the inter- 
ests of the city. The building in which 
this bank transacts business is very ele- 
gant and ornate. The front is Ro- 
manesque, made of Indiana limestone. 
The bank fixtures are of marble, oxi- 
dized nickel and mahogany. The 
building and its furnishings cost 
$50,000. This great banking in- 
stitution is conducted along liber- 
al lines, and it is a common saying 
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in Hattiesburg that it has done more 
to promote deserving enterprises, ex- 
tend timely lines of credit and foster 
not only the material, but the ethical 
welfare of the community than any 
similar institution in the state. 

Hattiesburg is in the heart of the 
richest pine belt in the world. Many 
lumber mills are located here and at 
tributary points. It is estimated that 
it will take thirty years to exhaust the 
timber of this section, even at the pres- 
ent rapid rate of consumption. More 



the originator of the "One Piece Felt" 
mattress. This company has its own 
plant for making excelsior from the 
resinous pine that abounds in this sec- 
tion. 

Of churches, schools, fraternal so- 
cieties and social clubs, Hattiesburg 
is well to the front. The Methodist 
church, now building, is to cost $100,- 
000, and will be the handsomest church 
building in the state. The Hotel Hat- 
tiesburg is a hostelry that is the pride 
of the city. It is a five-story building, 



HOTEL HATTIESBURG 



than three hundred cars of lumber are 
handled tlirough Hattiesburg everyday. 
But the city has many other manufac- 
turing enterprises. They include lum- 
ber, sash, door and blind factories, 
wagon factories, iron foundries, ma- 
chine shops, fertilizer works, denatur- 
ing alcohol plant, bottling works and 
many wood-working establishments. 
The car shops of the Mississippi Cen- 
tral Railway are located here. One of 
the important enterprises is the Dixie 
Mattress Company, that ships its pro- 
ducts all over the country, and that is 



and cost $350,000 to build. It has 
150 rooms, many of them en suite, 
with baths, is elegantly furnished and 
modern in every respect. It is con- 
ducted on the European plan. The 
Hotel Klondyke is a three-story build- 
ing, has seventy-five rooms and enjoys 
a remarkable patronage. 

The South Mississippi infirmary is 
a modern three-story structure, and 
cost $25,000. It is well equipped for 
clinics and as a training school for 
nurses and treats all non-infectious 
diseases. Dr. W. W. Crawford is the 
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president and Dr. B. Lampton Craw- 
ford, secretary and treasurer. 

Hattiesburg has two of the bright- 
est daily newspapers I have yet come 
across. The News is a morning paper. 
It is owned by a stock company, with 
H. A. Camp as president and F. R. 
Birdsall as business manager. Frank 
Hamilton Conoley, who is known from 
the Rio Grande to the Aurora Boreal- 
is, is its versatile city editor. The 
Progress is an afternoon paper. The 
owner is Wm. MoflFtt, Jr., a product 



the spirit of its citizenship, the human 
dynamo, pulsating with life and en- 
ergy, nothing is herein set down, for 
that must be personally felt to be ap- 
preciated. It may be said, however, 
that although Hattiesburg has had a 
wonderfully rapid growth, the city 
possesses every evidence of a perma- 
nent progressiveness. Many years 
from now the timber will be exhaust- 
ed. But there will still remain the 
land. Agriculture is the real source 
of all solid, durable prosperity. At 
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of Tennessee newspaperdom. Mr. 
MoflFitt came here about two years 
ago, bought the Progress, a lumbering, 
antiquated sheet, dumped everything, 
put in new material and is now pub- 
lishing an aggressive, influential pa- 
per. Nearly every member of his of- 
fice force is a Tennessean. Indeed, 
there are a good many Tennesseans 
here, which is only further confirma- 
tion of the virile qualities of the citi- 
zens of the Volunteer State. 

This is a fleeting pen sketch of Hat- 
tiesburg*s past and present. But of 



the present rate of increase, which is 
pretty sure to continue, Hattiesburg 
in ten more years will have a popula- 
tion of 40,000 people. By that time 
the Isthmian canal will be completed, 
and this will bring into operation new 
factors that will contribute to tlie con- 
tinued development of southern Mis- 
sissippi. This section will be eight 
hundred miles nearer the outlying 
markets of the world than the Eastern 
seaboard, and about two thousand 
miles nearer than the Pacific slope. 
And Hattiesburg is only seventy miles 
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from the tangent that takes a straight 
shoot through the Isthmus of Panama. 

Hattiesburg is already an important 
railroad center, and is destined to be 
more so. A preliminary survey has 
been made of the Birmingham & Mis- 
sissippi Southern. This company has 
been incorporated by New Orleans and 
Qiicago- capital to build a line from 
Birmingham via Hattiesburg to Baton 
Rouge, with connections at New Or- 
leans. As all roads formerly led to 
Rome, so will all railroads running 
through this southern belt of country 
wish to tap the growing city of Hat- 
tiesburg. 

Hattiesburg real estate is a good 
thing to invest in. Many small for- 



tunes have been made in this line with- 
in the past few years. Yet prices are 
not inflated, and there is no wildcat 
speculation. There is simply a steady, 
substantial growth, an expression of 
confidence in a municipality that is le- 
gitimately enlarging its sphere of use- 
fulness because geographically and 
commercially the state' of Mississippi 
requires at this point an entro-point to 
subserve the interests of her people 
and utilize to the best advantage the 
bounties of mother nature. 

For further information regarding 
Hattiesburg it would be well for the 
prospective home-seeker to address 
Mr. C. F. Larson, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 



OLD BLUE COMMANDING 



By C. F. Cartwright 



I LD BLUE sat bare- 
^ headed in the broil- 
ing July sun, com- 
^ f ortably engaged in 
I burying his feet in 
i the hot, sandy dust 
f and watching it 
!*•• come up in little 
'* glistening heaps be- 
tween the cracks of his toes, and with- 
al chuckling to himself. His high 
spirits were not in the least dampened 
by the fact that the long line of blue 
soldiers trudging down the lane had in 
their midst the last of the live stock 
on his mistress' plantation. Old Blue 
had compensations of his own. 

First among these was the fact that 
the Bluecoats had not gotten all that 
they had come after, for safely hidden 
away in a small secret corner of the 
linen closet, which Old Blue himself 
had prepared, lay his master's friend, 
and, as Old Blue confidently told him- 
self, his young mistress' future hus- 
band, Harry Lester, whose capture 
had been the primary object of the 
unwelcome visitors. 

The second cause of Old Blue's con- 



gratulations was trailing along some 
hundred yards behind the line of sol- 
diers, his old time enemy, Dick, 
"done run oflF to the Yankees." 

Old Blue had hated Dick longer 
than he could remember, for he was 
the only one, outside of his master's 
family, that had dared to dispute his 
authority on the plantation, and he 
now considered that his hate was jus- 
tified in the sight of the Lord, for his 
old enemy had gone the way that so 
many "field niggers" had gone be- 
fore, and had cast his fortunes with 
the enemies of his master. Old Blue 
was pleased with himself, also, for he 
considered himself victor in the war 
of words that had been fought before 
Dick's departure. Dick's tongue had 
always been a boastful one, and his 
final announcement to Old Blue had 
been that **hit ain't gwineter be long 
'fore I's er capt'in, ridin' *roun' on er 
great big horse lack Mr. Ferguson, en 
den I's comin' back an' see who is boss 
ob dis plantashun." 

"Yas, I hopes you is," Old Blue had 
rejoined, running his hand suggestive- 
ly over the piece of willow that he 
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carried as a walking stick, 'lease I 
ain't neber gi'n a Yankee cap'n er 
lickin' yit, but my time's a-comin', hit 
sholy am." 

The inmates of the house, however, 
were not in nearly so congratulatory 
.a frame of mind as Old Blue. He, 
with true negro philosophy, was let- 
ting the troubles of the morrow take 
care of themselves, while Mrs. Pritch- 
ard and her daughter, Lucile, the onfy 
members of the fanjily that had been 
left at home, were already engaged in 
concocting a plan whereby they could 
get their friend safely through the 
Federal lines, for they knew well the 
danger that he ran, uniformed as he 
was (he had on a suit that he had 
captured that was an3rthing but gray), 
and inside the enemy's lines. 

Harry Lester's visit into the ene- 
my's country had not been one of busi- 
ness — ^at least, his captain would not 
have called it such. He had been a 
neighbor and a friend of the Pritch- 
ards for years, and it might be added 
that it was not his fault that he had 
not been something more than a friend 
to one member of the family, and 
when his regiment had camped some 
five miles south of their plantation, 
he had been unable to resist the temp- 
tation of running up to see them, es- 
pecially as he had heard that Mrs. 
Pritchard and Lucile were the only 
ones left at home. 

"I sholy is glad ter see you', Marse 
Harry," Old Blue had declared; when 
he rode up. 'We ain't seed nuffin' but 
Yankees so long dat we mos' forgot 
how our own folks lodes. When hit 
ain't scMne uv dey common sojers rid- 
in' 'roun', hit's Marse Carter er Cap'n 
Ferguson, er some uv de yuther offi- 
cers settin' in de parlor talkin' ter 
Miss Lucile, an' hit's mos'ly Cap'n 
Ferguson, too, suh. I's b'en mouty 
oneasy de las' mont', Marse Harry, 
kase dat ar Cap'n Ferguson, he come 
too of en en he stay too long teh suit 
me, kase we ain't got no room fer 
Yankee blood in our family, we sho 
ain't. But I reckon yo' gwineter put 
er stop ter dat, ain't yo', Marse Har- 
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•'Why, Old Blue, if Miss Lucile 



likes to have Captain Ferguson call 
on her, I don't see how I'm going to 
stop it," Lester had replied, not with- 
out an uneasy frown, however. 

"Now, yo' quit yo' foolin', Marse 
Harry," the old negro had exclaimed 
impatiently. "Don' yo' know dat Miss 
Lucile ain't gwine ter fool wid no 
Yankee when dar's a gray coat 'roun', 
en' 'specially when hit's you whut's 
inside dat coat? Des yo' let Old Blue 
manage dis hyar bizness, en' we'se 
gwine ter see ef enny Yankee cap'n 
kin come down hyar en' teck Miss 
Lucile erway frum we all. Hit cayn't 
be done, suh." 

Through some source, however, the 
Federals had gotten notice of Lester's 
presence that night and had been all 
but successful in surprising and cap- 
turing him, so that the principal prob- 
lem that confronted him then was to 
get back to his own regiment with a 
whole skin and a straight neck. This 
feat was made all the harder by the 
fact that the Pritchard plantation lay 
just in the Federal lines, in a strip of 
country that was alternately raided 
by Federal and Confederate, and from 
this guerilla warfare both sides had 
drifted into the practice of dealing 
with any one suspected of being a 
spy in a rather summary manner and 
of considering the evidence later. 

Presently Mrs. Pritchard came to 
the door and Old Blue was called in 
to the consultation within. 

"The first thing is to see how we 
stand," Harry said. "Did they find my 
horse. Old Blue?" 

"No, suh; he's down in de ditch in 
de back fiel'," the negro replied. 

"That being the case, the only way 
I can figure out is for me to stay in 
hiding here until to-night and then 
try to make my way back on the 
horse," Harry suggested, looking 
from one to the other to see if they 
could propose a better plan. 

"Dat's bes'," Old Blue commented, 
"kase hit's er mouty close watch 
whut's gwine ter be kep' on dis hyar 
house teh-day,en'ef dey sees enn)rthing 
whut looks lak er Rebel dey's gwne- 
ter be down hyar lak er swa'm er 
bees." 
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And so it was arranged. Old Blue 
being stationed as sentind and general 
watchman. 

Tbe evening passed without any dis- 
turbance except an occasicmal alarm 
by Old Blue as a party of soldiers 
would pass the house, at which times 
Harry was hustled away to his cub- 
by hole in the closet, while Mrs. 
Pritchard and Lucile would compose 
themselves to their sewing as best they 
could, and Old Blue industriously at- 
tadced the wood pile, that everytihmg 
might appear as natural as possible. 

Finally darimess fell, the curtains 
were drawn, and Lucile prepared 
supper for the three of them in her 
motiier's room, so as to be near Har- 
ry's hiding-place in case of a sudden 
alarm, it having been decided that it 
was best for him to wait until after 
ten before venturing out. Lucile had 
been so solicitous for Harry's safety 
durii^ the day that he had forgotten 
Old Blue's words of the night before* 
in regard to Captain Ferguson, and 
was enjoying the last hours of her 
company in a peaceful frame of mind 
when the door was suddenly thrown 
open and Old Blue bolted in. "Mis- 
sus, de yard am full uv Yankees, en' 
Cap'n Ferguson, he am dar. Sez he 
am come to call on Miss Lucile. Dis 
way, quick, Marse Harry." 

At the mention of Captain Fergu- 
son's name, Ludle's face whitened. 
"Oh, Harry," she exclaimed, "what 
have I done? I told Captain Fergu- 
son he could call to-night, and — and 
I forgot to tell him not to. What 
shall I do? Oh, oh I" but Old Blue 
had dragged the surprised Harry away 
toward the linen closet. In a few min- 
utes he reappeared, and crouching on 
a low stool at his mistress' feet, began 
in the loud voice of the negro story 
teller: "Yas'm, I seed dat ghost wid 
my own eyes. She was all dressed in 
white, en' she riz right up out'n de 
groun' and 'gun ter glide 'long to'rds 
me, en' dis hyar nigger wus des fixin' 
— why, bless de Lawd, ef dar ain't 
Marse Ferguson ! How yo' do, Marse 
Ferguson? Teck dis hyar seat. I's 
gfwine ter see erbout yo' boss, suh, 
kase he mought slip his bridle out dar 
ef he ain't tied good." 



Old Blue had left the door partly 
ajar, and Captain Ferguson, having^ 
laiocked once or twice without re- 
ceiving an answer, had pushed it open 
and looked in. He was a manly look- 
ing young fellow, of about twenty-six, 
and one to give good cause for Old 
Blue's "oneasiness.'' He spoke to 
Mrs. Pritchard, and then tumiiug to- 
Lucile he noticed her agitation. *^''ou 
aVe ill. Miss Pritchard,'^he exclaimed ; 
"let me get you a glass of \Vc.v:r, or 
perhaps I can send one of my men for 
a doctor. I brought quite a squad 
with me to-night, as there is a rumor 
of a band of Rebels being in this part 
of the coimtry." 

Lucile was about to reply as best 
she could when Old Blue came to- 
the rescue. "Dat des de way she act 
ebery time I tells her dat ghos' story, 
Marse Ferguson," he exclaimed. "I's 
des nachully gwine ter quit tellin' her 
dat story, en' go back ter de tales I 
used ter tell her when she wuz er IW 
baby, 'bout ol' Br'er Rabbit en' Br'er 
Fox. Lenune teck yo' hat, suh." 

Lucile had by this time recovered 
herself sufficiently to support Old 
Blue's story, and the crisis passed. 
The old negro concerned himself to 
such an extent about the wants of his 
guest, and talked so much and so cor- 
dially, however, and this in sudi con- 
trast to his usual air of quiet watch- 
fulness and hostility that Captain Fer- 
guson could not help but take notice of 
it. 

"I'm glad to see you feeling so well,. 
Old Blue," he remarked jdcingly. 
"You must have fixed up a plan to 
run us heathen Yankees bade home."' 

"Yas, suh; oh, yas, suh, we sho'' 
gwine ter do dat," Old Blue replied,, 
confidently. "We des waitin' twel we 
gits good en' ready, en' den we gwine 
ter bresh yo'alls clean back under de 
Norf pole." 

"Well, for my part, I don't care how 
soon this war is ended," Captain Fer- 
guson replied. "There are certain 
people that one can't be at war widi,. 
anyhow," he continued, turning to 
Lucile. 

Captain Ferguson, wiA the sensi- 
tiveness of all well bred natures,. 
quickly perceived that both Mrs^ 
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Pritchard and Lucile were laboring 
tinder some kind of restraint, and feel- 
ing that in somt unaccountable way he 
was the cause of it, he decided to make 
his call as short as possible. Accord- 
ingly, he gave out some excuse for 
havii^ to be in camp early that night, 
and Old Blue hastened out into the 
hall for his hat The door had hard- 
ly opened, however, when from with- 
out there came a confused babble of 
negro voices, followed by a short scuf- 
fle, and Did:, with Old Blue a close 
second, burst into the room. 

"What does this mean, Dick?" Mrs. 
Pritchard exclaimed, sharply, while 
Old Blue stationed himself where he 
could not be seen by Captain Fergu-- 
son, and began to motion to him to 
keep quiet, seconding these motions 
with threatenmg grimaces of all the 
dire things that were going to happen 
to him if he did not. 

Dick, disr^;arding Old Blue's hand 
telegraphy, looked past Mrs. Pritch- 
ard to Captain Ferguson. "You black 
scotmdrel, what do you mean by com- 
ing into the ladies' presence in this 
manner?*' the Captain demanded. 

"De enemy, suh, he am in dat clos- 
et," Didc began excitedly. "I seed dat 
nigger teck him in dar. He — " 

''Whose enemy, and who the devil 
are you, anyhow?" Ferguson cut in. 

"Me, suh? I's a Union sojer. I 
joined de army ter-day. Marse Harry 
Lester am in dat closet, en' he am er 
Rebel spy, en' hif s my duty ter report 
de fee's ter yo', suh, kase — kase, I's 
gwine ter be er cap'n ef we ketches 
him, suh, an' hit's meh duty." Dick 
rolled the last words with unction, 
casting a triumphant glance at Old 
Blue. 

At the mention of Lester's name, 
Captain Ferguson suddenly imder- 
stood the situation — ^Lucile's agita- 
tion. Old Blue's cordiality and his 
hostess' constraint, were all plain. 
"Mrs. Pritchard," he said, stiffly, "I 
fear that I shall have to search your 
house. God knows I would rather 
have found this man anywhere else 
than here, but it can't be helped now. 
I will call my men." 

With this, he started toward the 



door, but Old Blue was already on his 
knees in front of him, while Ludle) 
with a look of terror, had laid a de- 
taining hand on his arm. Before any- 
thing could be said, however, Harry 
Lester himself appeared from the lin- 
en closet and pished his gun in Fergu- 
son's hands. 

"It won't be necessary to call help. 
Captain," he said. "To oflFer resist- 
ance with your men on the outside 
would only be to cause trouble for my 
friends here. I surrender." 

Ferguson hesitated before accepting 
the proflFered gun. "Mr. Lester," he 
said, "I feel that you should know that 
it is as a spy that you are taken. You 
know the penalty." 

"Certainly," Lester replied, "but I 
see no reason for a struggle that can 
only bring misfortune to my friends, 
and can Imve but one result for me." 

"Then I must call my men," Fergu- 
son responded, "but first I wish to say 
to you and Mrs. Pritchard, and — ^and 
Miss Lucile, that I came here to-night 
on a different errand from this, and 
as God is my witness, I wish as hearti- 
ly as any of you that I had not found 
you here." With this he again turned 
to the door. 

Lester remained motionless. He 
had made his decision and now await- 
ed the results. Lucile attempted to 
detain Ferguson, but he, fearing for 
his own resolution, started abruptly 
for the door, and she seeing that he 
would not listen to her, buried her 
face on her mother's bosom: "Oh, 
mother," she sobbed, "I — I have killed 
him." 

Old Blue was the only one who re- 
fused to give up hope. He was still 
kneeling, and when the Captain turned 
from Lucile he found his knees firmly 
grasped by the old negro. 

"Fur de lub uv Jesus, Marse Fer- 
guson!" he cried, "lis'en ter dis hyar 
nigger jes' ha'f er minute. I ain't 
gwine ter keep yo' lone. Marse Fer- 
guson, yo' ain't know whut yo' doin' 
when yo' turns Marse Harry ober ter 
dem sojers. Yo' ain't des kilHn' him, 
yo's killin' young mistis, dar, too. 
Ain't yo' done hear her say dat she 
done iciirm, en' don't yo* know dat 
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she gwine ter think uv dat, twel final- 
ly she gwine ter wish she daid, too? 
Marse Ferguson, she done lak yo' all 
dis time, an' she done lak yo' moughty 
well, too. En' don' yo* kiow dat she 
gwine ter hate yo', gwine ter hate yo' 
des lak er snake ef yo' comes hyar en' 
gits Marse Harry hung? Marse Fer- 
guson, I knows whut yo' come hyar 
fer ter-night. I's been watchin' 
moughty well, en' I knows. Yo' come 
hyar ter ax my mistis ter ma'y yo'. 
Marse Ferguson, Miss Lucile does 
lak yo', but she done lub Marse Har- 
ry. Now, s'posin' yo' gits Marse Har- 
ry killed, en' dat kills Miss Lucile? 
How yo' reckin yo' gwine ter feel? 
Yo' gwine ter feel des lak er muhder- 
er, en' yo' gwine ter be one, too. Den 
Marse Harry ain't no spy, nuther. He 
done rid th'oo yo' lines, 'spectin' 
ebery minute, ter git shot, knowin' 
dat ef he git cotched he gwine ter be 
hung, des fur ter git er sight ob Miss 
Lucile, en' now he gotter hang fer hit. 
Look at dem clo'es he got on. Does 
yo' think he put 'em on ter fool yo'all ? 
No, suh; dat's ebery rag he got ter 
his name, him whut used ter ride 
'roun' hyar wid clo'es ter frow erway. 
I's dressed better'n him, en' he give 
me dese bery clo'es 'fo' he went erway, 
kase dey wa'n't good nuff fer 'im. 
Marse Ferguson, ef yo' got ter hang 
somebody, des teck dis hyar ol' nig- 
ger en' hang him. I's g^ttin' ol', en' 
Marse Harry hyar am young, en' den 
dey ain't nobody gfwine ter miss des 
er po' ol' nigger Isk me. Ef yo'll des 
let Marse Harry go I's gwine ter 
come wid yo' ez quiet ez er lam', en' 
I ain't gwine ter gib yo' no trouble 
'tall, en' I gwine ter pray fer yo', 
Marse Ferguson, en' I gwine ter bless 
yo'. I gwine ter pray fer yo' while 
dey tyin' de knot, en' I gfwine ter bless 
yo' while de rope's tightenin' 'roun' 
my neck. Marse Ferguson, ca)m't yo' 
let dis ol' nigger do dat much fer his 
young mistis?" 

Ferguson had stopped and stood 
looking down at the old negro, but 
when Old Blue ceased speaking, he 
turned to Lucile. "Lucile — Miss 
Pritchard," he corrected himself, "is 



what he sa)rs true? Do you— do 
you — " 

Lucile placed her hand in Harry's. 
"If he escapes I — ^we will be married," 
she stammered. 

"And you, Mr. Lester," Ferguson 
continued. "Will you swear that you 
came through our lines solely for the 
purpose of seeing Miss Lucile, and 
that you will not report anything con- 
cerning our army to your commander 
when you return?' 

"I swear it on my honor as a gen- 
tleman," Lester replied. 

"Then duty be hanged," Ferguson 
exclaimed. "I can't do it. Miss Lu- 
cile," he continued, and if his voice 
trembled there was none present who 
thought him the less manly for it, "if 
I have ever hoped to have my future 
I know how useless such hopes were. 
Allow me to wish you and Mr. Lester 
all the happiness that I know is in 
home brightened by a Southern rose, 
store for you, and then I will say 
good-bye. Old Blue, you have done 
a good night's work to-night. I owe 
you my peace of mind, and your mis- 
tress owes you her husband." 

"Thank ye', suh, thank ye," Old 
Blue responded, once more the polite 
servant 

As Ferguson started for the door he 
spied Didk, the candidate for a cap- 
taincy, standing in the opposite cor- 
ner of the room. "I presume you can 
fiimish a night's entertainment for 
our future captain, can't you, Old 
Blue?" he asked. 

"Lawdy, I sho^y kin," Old Blue re- 
sponded, piously, and Ferguson 
walked out into the night 

Mrs. Pritchard collapsed into her 
big chair, while Harry drew Lucile 
down by his side on the little stool. 
Old Blue silently signed to Dick, and 
the two stole out together. 

Presently up from the horse lot 
there came the sound of wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. "I's done quit pin- 
in' ter lay my stick ercross er Yarfcee 
cap'n's back," Old Blue was panting 
between strokes. "De/s er heap too 
good fer Ol' Blue. Jes' er plain, no- 
count nigger is good 'nuff fer me !" 
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RECONSTRUCTION DAYS IN 
ARKANSAS 

By David A. Gates 




I O every Southerner 
who faiows of the 
days JHSt after the 
war there is a pecu- 
liar significance in 
the word "Recon- 
struction." It sug- 
gests gTS,ity violence, 
lawlessness, blood- 
shed, Ku - Klux - 
Klans, marauding militia and carpet- 
bag officials But with all its ugliness 
the reconstruction period was not 
without its amusing incidents connect- 
ed in some way with things govern- 
mental. 

In the state archives at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, is the record of the trial of 

Judge McG , a carpet-bagger. The 

articles of impeachment charged the 
judge with malfeasance, misfeasance, 
corruption and habitual drunkenness. 
He admitted the truth of the latter 
charge and agreed to resign if the 
other counts were withdrawn. In the 
evidence taken by the legislative com- 
mittee are the two following stories 
which indicate the manner in which 

Judge McG conducted his court: 

A yoimg man charged with horse 
stealing was brought before the court 
He plead guilty, but before sentence 
the defendant's attorney told some- 
thing of the prisoner's history. He 
explained that the young criminal was 
from one of the best families in the 
county; that his mother and father 
were consistent members of the church 
and that the son had received the best 
training. In view of the defendant's 
youth and social environment, leniency 
was asked. The prosecuting attorney 
confirmed the statement of the defend- 
ant's counsel and expressed the hope 



that the court would impose a light 

sentence. Judge McG , who was 

"three sheets in the wind," commanded 
the defendant to stand up. 

"Young man," he asked, "is what 
these gentlemen say of you true?" 

"It is," answered the prisoner. 

"You were brought up by good par- 
ents who always told you it was wrong 
to steal?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, young man," concluded the 
court, "in consideration of your many 
opportunities and advantages this 
court is going to shoot you up for ten 
years." 

^ * 1^ 

On another occasion the judge was 
holding court in Columbia county. 
He was "sounding the docket" when 
he stumbled on the case of Solomon 
Rubenstein vs. Andrew Jackson Wash- 
ington. 

"What is this suit about?" he de- 
manded of one of the attorneys in the 
case. 

"It is a suit involving a horse," ex- 
plained the lawyer. 

"Mr. Qerk," commanded his honor, 
turning to the clerk of the court, "enter 
an order dismissing this suit. You 
fellows are mistaken if you think this 
court is going to sit here and Usten to 
a lot of lies in a law suit between a 
thieving negro and a lying Jew over 
a pestle-tailed pony." 

4: 4c 9K 

The story of the election of the 
negro lawyer to the f)osition of judge 
of the municipal court in Chicago and 
the squirming on the part of some of 
his constituents was told in the news- 
papers a few weeks ago. The incident 
was interesting chiefly because it 
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proved that on the race question there 
is no difference between the white man 
North and the white man South. 
Negro judges are acceptable to the 
white man when they have to hold 
court for the other fellow. In many 
sections of the South during the days 
of reconstruction, and for many years 
after, there were negro justices of the 
peace and occasionally a neg^o judge 
of the court. These conditions were 
objectionable but there were humorous 
sides to negro courts and the humor 
furnished some relief to the situation. 
A slave to-day, an American citizen 
to-morrow; a menial to-day, to-mor- 
row presiding over the court in which 
his former master was either lawyer 
or litigant — it was a sudden and not an 
easy change for the negro. Accus- 
tomed to regard his master as superior 
to himself, it took something more 
than legislative enactment to change 
this feeling. When "Ole Marster" ap- 
peared in court the law or the facts, 
whichever was necessary, was found 
in his favor. 

In the early seventies. Colonel 

Charles C , who gained his title in 

the Confederate army, was a lawyer 
and planter in southern Arkansas. All 
the county offices were held by negroes 
and Isaac Wilson, a former slave in 

Colonel C 's family, was a justice 

of the peace. Josiah Whitley, carpet- 
bag member of the legislature, brought 
suit on a note in Wilson's court. The 
note was made by John Saunders, ad- 
ministrator de bonis non of the estate 
of Cyrus Saunders. Whitley repre- 
sented himself and Colonel C 

represented the defendant. Whitley 
proved the execution of the note, the 
possession of it by himself and rested 
on the presumption that it was unpaid. 
The defendant offered no evidence. 
If it could have been proven the de- 
fense was that the note had been sat- 
isfied, but both parties to it had been 
killed in the war and the only way 

whereby Colonel C could hope to 

win his case was "aliunde the rec- 
ord." 

In his opening address, Whitley ex- 
pressed his opinion that the court, 



'"who was so learned in the law/' could 
do but one thing — give judgment for 
the plaintiff. 

"If the Court pleases,** began Colo- 
nel C , addressing his former slave, 

"the defense to this note is that it has 
been fully satisfied. We have intro- 
duced no witnesses because the lips of 
all who could testify have been sealed 
in death. The maker of this note fell 
before the enemy's breastworks at 
Franklin ; the owner of it went to his 
death under the stars and bars at 
Chickamauga. Their voices are hushed 
forever but this note bears on its face 
evidence that it has been satisfied. 
Read it: *I promise to pay to bearer 
five hundred dollars. John Saunders, 
Administrator, de bonis non.' What 
sort of language is this and what does 
it mean? * Administrator de bonis non' 
is not English, that we know. 'French' 
did counsel say? I have lived here a 
neighbor to our French cousins in 
Louisiana forty years and I never 
heard such language as that fall from 
the lips of a Frenchman. 'Latin?' 
Your Honor will take judicial notice 
that it is not Latin. No, it comes from 
beyond the grave in dead language. 
And what have the heroes of Franklin 
and Chickamauga written into this 
note that some Daniel likeYourHonor 
might interpret? 'Administrator de 
bonis non' translated from Sanscript 
into English means *t-h-i-s n-o-t-e 
h-a-s b-e-e-n p-a-i-d' and man should 
not dispute a message coming from 
the dead." 

Whitley shouted his protest against 
any such "stuff" being read into the 
note. 

"Dis cote fin's fur defender," an- 
nounced His Honor. "Ah ain' gwine 
ter projick wid no daid men. En 
fudder mo," he continued, addressing 
Whitley, "dis cote am 'vided in 'is 
'pinion es ter wudder er no 'e orter 
fine de plaintiff fer contemp' er cote 
er sen' 'im ter jail wid'out bail fer 
'spirin' ter rob de daid." 

Another negro justice of the peace 
was holding court in the same county. 
His former master was attorney in the 
case. Both the law and the facts were 
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against "Marse George." The oppos- 
ing counsel made a strong presenta- 
tion of the case, but the court decided 
against him. 

"I propose to appeal to the Circuit 
Court," announced the outraged law- 
yer. 

His Honor looked to "Marse 
George" for a hint as to what was 
proper to do. This thing of "pealin" 
cases was new to him. "Marse George" 
shook his head, meaning to indicate 
that the losing party could not be pre- 
vented from appealing, but the court 
misconstrued the headshake. 

"Naw, suh," he fired back at the as- 
tonished lawyer who proposed to go 
higher, "yo' cain' do dat, nudder. E^r 
ain' g^ine ter be no 'pealin' ober dis 
Cote's haid." 

•Louis Gregory, a full blooded Afri- 
can, with a head half a yard long, was 
a justice of the peace in Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas. He held court* in the 
Darktown section of the town and 
dealt with a tough element of "coons." 
An all around bad man was brought 
before him on the charge of assault. 
The offense was aggravated and the 
court imposed upon the offender the 
limit in the shape of a fine and gav»* 
him a severe "raking over the coals." 

The bully was afraid to show any 
resentment in open court for Gregory 
had a reputation of jailing for con- 
tempt those who took exception to his 
lectures. But court adjourned and 
"his honor" became for the time be- 
ing a private citizen. In the full en- 
joyment of a few moments of rest 
from his judicial labors and with de- 
liberation, public care, etc., deeply en- 
graven on his brow, Gregory was 
strolling along one of Darktown's 
thorou^fares when he met the bully 
he had lectured. 

"Now, Mistah Griggory, yo 'suited 
me 'case yo' had me whar Ah could'n 
he'p merse'f, 'n now um gwineterwipe 
up dc 3rcath wid ye; jes git yo'se'f 
riddy fer er frailin'," said the cham- 
{Mon of Darktown, drawing off his 
coat and winding himself up for a 
swing at Gregory's long head. 



Some lawyer had vouchsafed to 
Gregory the information that the court 
of a justice of the peace was always 
open and it stood him well in hand 
now that he remembered this. Quick 
as a flash off went his hat with the an- 
nouncement : 

"De jestice cote er Vaugine town- 
ship, Jefferson county, Arkansas, am 
now open pursuin' ter erjoumment 
an' am riddy for de transakshun uv 
any bizness, whutever may come be- 
fo' it. Now hit me I Now hit me!" 
he dared. 

"You know Mistah Griggory, Ah 
wuz jes' er projickin' wid you," said 
the bully, all of the fight scared out of 
him. 

"Huh, projickin', wuz ye?" retorted 
His Honor. "Mebbe yo' wuz, but hit 
'peared to dis cote dat yo' wuz 
a-honin' fer trouble. De Cote will let 
yo' go dis time but don' yo' projick 
wid de state uv Arkansas no mo." 
« « « 

In a backwoods township of a 
"Blackbelt" county in South Arkansas, 
Squire Harrison, an old time negro, 
sat in judgment on the small con- 
troversies of a population that was 
ninety per cent black. Among the 
files at the court house is the transcript 
of the proceedings before 'Squire 
Harrison in a case brought to the cir- 
cuit court on appeal. The transcript, 
which was written by a negro with 
some education, went into the minutest 
detail. It told how the case was called, 
the parties announced themselves 
ready for trial and how the trial pro- 
gressed to the conclusion of the 
"charge" by the court. After the 
charge, the jury, according to the 
transcript, deliberated for hours but 
failed to agree and then came into 
open court and announced that it could 
not agree upon a verdict because Nick 
Manley, one of the jurors, would not 
agree with the other eleven. "Where- 
upon and wherefore" the transcript 
faithfully recorded, "the said Nick 
Manley was removed from the jury 
and the constable, who would agree 
upon a verdict, was placed thereon." 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 



The Massachusetts Squab Co., Box 878, 
Whitman, Mass., are offering bargains in 
ngeons. 



The True-Tagg Paint Co. are offering 
he most durable floor paint on the market, 
nade in nine beautiful colors. Any 10- 
rear-old child can apply it 



The Dixie Artificial Limb Co., whose 
lisplay ad appears on another page, agree 
to give an absolute guarantee to any one 
fiho needs an artificial limb. 



The Peck- Williamson Co., 366 W. Fifth 
St., Qndnnati, Ohio, ask for an oppor- 
tunity to prove to you that their Underfeed 
Furnace saves one-half to two-thirds on 
coal bills. In time of warmth prepare for 
cold. Write them. 



A new department, the School of Expres- 
sion, has been added to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. This is thought to be the only 
established school of expression below 
Mason and Dixon's line. The interest de- 
veloped in it already warrants the belief 
that its growth will be rapid under the 
management of that great master, Prof. 
Albert Mason Harris. 



There is no better shoe for men on the 
Southern market than the "Big 4 Line" put 
o«t by the J. G. Hynds Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Nashville. This company 
has covered the Southern States with 
hustling salesmen, and the demand in that 
territory for this particular brand of foot- 
gear is enormous. It has been said by 
toany that "when once a Hynds shoe is 
worn, no other will satisfy." We take 
pleasure in calling your attention to this 



company's advertisement on the page oppo- 
site the Table of Contents. 



The department store of OTarrall Bros., 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, is the largest es- 
tablishment of the kind in south Mississippi. 
The firm has just added another floor to ac- 
commodate their growing business. Cour- 
teous dealing and enterprising business 
methods have contributed to place them in 
the van of the mercantile procession in this 
section. 



A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

Having read of many lucky experiences 
in Mexican mines, I visited Oaxaca to see 
for myself. The richness of their mines 
is certainly wonderful. The thousands of- 
tons of rich ore, visible in so many mines, 
will give any person the gold fever who 
visits that district. I had no idea of invest- 
ing when I visited Mexico, but I bought 
3,000 shares in the Zavaleta and Soledad 
mines, and have already been offered twice 
what I paid for my stock. A friend who 
invested $30 sold his stock in less than 
three months for $150. Don't invest in a 
prospect, even if the stock is cheap, unless 
you expect to lose. Invest in a mine where 
at least 5,000 feet of work has been done 
and not less than 20,000 tons of ore sold 
at a fair profit. In such a mine you are 
sure to make money. For safe advice re- 
garding Mexican mines address the Pitts- 
burg-Oaxaca Mining Co., Block 712, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. You can rely on their state- 
ments and can make money quick and sure. 

James Mack. 



We call the reader's attention to the lib- 
eral offer of Draughon's Business College 
on the page opposite the frontispiece. This 
is one of the most liberal offers ever made 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 



by any business college. If you are think- 
ing of fitting yourself for a business ca- 
reer, read their advertisement. There are 
now thirty Draughon's Colleges in opera- 
tion, Prof. Jno. F. Draughon, President of 
Draughon's Practical Business College Co.. 
having recently returned from Washington, 
D. C, where he purchased the Spencerian 
Business College. Professor Draughon has 
placed able men at the head of his Wash- 
ington College, and it will be conducted on 
the high plane occupied by all the other 
Draughon Colleges. 



The first ad in this issue is that of the 
W. W. Ford Tobacco Works. It is printed 
in three colors and is very attractive, but 
does not rank in attractiveness to the of- 
fer made therein to pipe smokers. The W. 
W. Ford Tobacco Works is one of the best- 
known firms of the kind in the United 
States, and one that the tobacco trust has 
not been able to lay its hands on. "Ford's 
Twist" and "Old Confed Smbking To- 
bicco" are two of the most famous brands 
on the American market, and no other can 
supplant them where once they have been 
used. It is an independent concern, and 
no other factory has been able to duplicate 
the high-grade tobacco put out by it. The 
W. W. Ford Tobacco Works has made it a 
point to keep all its brands up to their origi- 
nal high standard. Herein lies the secret 
of its success. Users of this tobacco will 
not give it up, for they have come to rely 



on it, knowing there will be no change in its 
grade. 

THE ADVERTISER'S HANDY GUIDE, 
VOLUME XVIII, 

has just been issued by the Morse Inter- 
national Agency, whose reputation in the 
advertising field is world wide. It is a 
standard work of reference, indispensable 
to advertisers large and small, and as im- 
portant to the buyer of space as a "price 
current" is to a buyer of goods. If any 
evidence were needed that this work has 
permanently taken the lead in its class, it 
will be found in the fact that the Morse 
International Agency has received a vtry 
large number of commendatory letters from 
the leading advertisers both in the United 
States and Europe. 

Not the least of its important features 
is its condensed form. It may be carried 
with ease in the pocket, and as such com- 
mends itself to every traveling salesman, 
who contracts for advertising in the towns 
along his route. It is thoroughly up-to- 
date and in addition to the general list of 
Daily and Weekly newspapers, are special 
lists of class publications grouped under 
the following heads: Magazines, Medical 
Journals, Agricultural and Religious papers 
and those in foreign languages. 

It may be obtained from the publishers- 
Morse International Agency, 19 West 34th 
Street, New York, on receipt of the price, 
$2.00. 



M 



H I N 



ALL DRUG. LIQUOR AND TOBACCO ADDICTION!) 

cored in ten dajs by our painless method. Unoonditional guarantee 
given to cure or no charge. Money can be placed in bank and pay- 
ment made after a cure i«i realized. 85 rooms equipped as flrst-cla<« 
hotel. Patients who cannot visit Fanitarium can be cured at borne- 
References : Any county or city official, any bank or oitisen of Leba- 
nod. Large booklet sent free. Address 

CEDARCROFT SANITARIUM 

DErr. T. LBB4NON. TBNN. 



3.000 Famous Books by Famous Authors, SOc ea. Hunter A Co.,'*"''^'"*''''^ ' 

, ■ ■ ■ 
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Painting by M. L. McComh miU Derr rode onward unflinchincly 

The Night Riden, (Page 174) 
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THE SANITARY CONQUEST OF THE 

ISTHMUS 



tific world. Those who visit the Isth- 
mus of Panama to-day will be im- 
pressed with the perfection of the sani- 
tary organization, which was success- 
fully designed to maintain such con- 
ditions of wholesome living, that the 
efficiency of the canal laborers would 
be assured. 

A casual glance at the Isthmus 
will convince any one that every 
element of nature conduces to vicious- 
ness and disease. Approaching the 
dty of Colon from the Atlantic, 
Front street seems to be so near 
the level of the ocean that no drainage 
is possible, and then the swamps in 



jt Cawcroft 

the rear of the town were fragrant 
with disease germs. It is in this con- 
nection that it must be borne in mind 
that there is an annual rainfall of four- 
teen feet on the Isthmus, and the 
average is produced by a torrential 
down-pour during certain months of 
the year. Vegetation is very thick and 
the growth of recently destroyed 
bushes excites the wonder of the tour- 
ist. Added to the extent of the jun- 
gle and the rainfall is the tendency of 
the natives to neglect the ordinary 
sanitary precautions and the common 
essentials of health. When the Ameri- 
can Government finally decided to con- 
struct a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, it was confronted with the 
necessity of sewering the commtmities 
along the entire strip, destroying the 
tropical jungle, draining the swamps, 
constructing reservoirs and doing the 
thousand and one things which are 
essential to the health of the modern- 
ized city. It was necessary to accom- 
plish these improvements in the short 
space of four years and over a strip 
of land forty-five miles in length with 
a width of five miles. Sanitary juris- 
diction over the cities of Colon and 
Panama was given the Zone Depart- 
ment by treaty arrangement, and the 
officials undertook the task of sewer- 
ing, paving and cleaning those pest- 
ridden communities. Let those who 
are content to remain in their homes 
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amidst the mild climate of the North ; 
let those who are given more to criti- 
cism than to designing" of constructive 
remedies, consider how difficult it has 
been to create sufficient public spirit 
to induce many of the smaller com- 
munities of this country to install mod- 
em sanitation; and then remember 
that what has been so difficult of ac- 
complishment in the former was neces- 
sary in twelve or more communities 
located along this fifty-mile strip. Thar 
these things have been done, and suc- 
cessfully done, amidst the retarding in- 
fluence of natural ccmditions and the 



of his Suez victory, that De Lesseps 
landed at Colon prepared to master the 
Isthmus situation from the standpoint 
of the engineer and promoter. Unr 
mindful of the fact that one dead man 
is claimed for every tie placed on the 
Panama Railroad, and despite the 
knowledge that the sailors of the world 
dreaded old Aspinwall as they would 
the fires of hell, De Lesseps planned to 
plunge into the tropical jungle with 
the same vigor and disregard of de- 
tails which had characterized his op- 
erations in Southern Europe and the 
East. He secured the native, accli- 



BEFORE THE SANFTARY CONQUEST 



degeneracy of the native population, 
doubles the honor that should be ac- 
corded to the men who initiated this 
achievement. 

The French neglected these sanitary 
essentials in coming to the Isthmus, 
and their tragic record was written in 
blood within a few years. History 
records, as the manipulated newspa- 
pers of that day failed to report, that 
three hundred thousand Egyptians 
perished under De Lesseps during the 
construction of the Suez Canal. It was 
with the same wanton willingness to 
sacrifice human life in order to achieve 
his engineering ends and in the flush 



mated black man from Jamaica and 
other islands of the West Indies; he 
brought Chinese over by the ship load, 
and in Southern Spain and Italy he 
found laborers willing to go on an ad- 
venture, ready to undertake the work 
of canal digging under the keen di- 
rection of the best engineers of the 
Continent. But with all his engineer- 
ing organization and because of his 
neglect of sanitation, De Lesseps 
failed. Poor food, bad water, hun- 
dred-year-old swamps, lack of sew- 
ers, the vicious, imcaught mos- 
quito, yellow jack and small-pox, com- 
bined to discourage or kill large num- 
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bers, and at the same time tended to 
render ineflScient those who managed 
to survive. Then it was that a regi- 
ment of the stolid Chinese marched 
from Matachin to the Chagjes River 
banks, there to find suicides' graven; 
here it was that the Jamaica laborer 
was so abused or allowed to perish that 
the protecting arm of the Colonial 
Government will not allow the Ameri- 
can Commission to have such labor 
unless a deposit is made to assure the 
immediate return of the men when so 
desired or when deemed advisable. 
These were the natural and artificial 
conditions that American physicians 
were compelled to master — ^those were 
thr necessary achievements, while the 
natives, discouraged and abused by the 
previous French contractors, prophe- 
sied that the Yankee efforts were hope- 
less, and then did their part to make 
such endeavors futile, by their lethargy 
and inefficiency. 

The visitor to the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma is impressed with the extent of the 
American sanitary jurisdiction at the 
outset. There are many arriving at 
Colon who believe that their vaccina- 
tion wound is sufficiently recent to re- 
lieve them of the operation ; but what- 
ever we may think of the theory or 
results of vaccination, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Isthmian sanitary of- 
ficials are impartial in their adminis- 
tration of cow-pox. There are no 
favorites in the administration of the 
Sanitary Department of the Isthmian, 
Commission and Congressmen as well 
as steam-shovel men are accorded the 
same treatment in the name of the gen- 
eral welfare. The vaccination occurs 
before the passenger is allowed to 
place his baggage before the custom 
officers on the Colon docks for exami- 
nation, and care is taken to see that 
the wound is dry before the incomer 
is allowed to unroll his sleeve. Arriv- 
ing on the docks, he finds a boy dis- 
tributing leaflets in several languages, 
signed by Dr. Gorgas and containing 
the following wholesome advice: 

"This circular is handed to each new 
arrival on the Isthmus for the purpose 
of instruction as to how to avoid the 



disease most prevalent in Panama and 
the Canal Zone — malaria. Its cause is 
now well known and each one, with 
a little care, can do a great deal to- 
ward keeping free from this disease. 

"It has been proven that malaria is 
only given to man by the bite of a fe- 
male mosquito of a certain species 
(Anapholes). This female mosquito 
must always bite some human being 
suffering from malaria before she can 
become infected. In biting, she draws 
blood from the person suffering from 
malaria and in the blood thus drawn, 
she takes in the malarial parasite. 
Within a few days this parasite in- 
fects the mosquito herself, and when 
she next bites a well person she in- 
jects her spittle into the bitten place. 
In this spittle the malarial parasite is 
injected and thus the healthy person 
contracts the disease. 

"Now, if every one would use the 
mosquito bar, so arranged that no mos- 
quitoes would get into the bar at night,, 
much protection would be secured 
from this disease; for, while it may 
be contracted during the day time, it 
is not likely to be. Probably nine- 
tenths of the malarial cases contract 
the disease during sleep, because the 
malarial mosquito is a night biter and 
the person is quiet at this time. 

"Absolute protection from mosquito 
bites is impossible; but it is known 
that quinine is a deadly poison to the 
malarial parasite after it gets into the 
blood of a human being. If, there- 
fore, every one would take three grains 
of quinine, once a day, any malarial 
parasite that has been introduced dur- 
ing the day would almost certainly be 
killed. The best time probably to take 
quinine is before going to bed at 
night." 

The secondary problem presented to 
those who desired to organize the ex- 
isting force of thirty-five thousand men 
into an army of efficient canal builders 
was the construction of a chain of new 
communities across the Isthmus. 
Throughout the interior of the Isth- 
mus, the native villages huddle along 
the banks of the disease-giving 
Chagres River; and a glance at the 
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straw huts comprising those settle- 
ments, having no means of drainage 
but the natural sluice ways of the 
streets of dirt, was sufficient to con- 
vince the inspectors that a white man 
from the North could not remain 
healthy in such an environment. There 
was but one thing to do, then, and that 
was to create a series of new towns on 
the higher ground of the interior. As 
a matter of course, the town sites must 
be adjacent to the pivotal points of 
canal construction; and in conse- 
quence, from Bas Obispo through 
Empire and Culebra to Paraiso, the 



man is entitled to one square foot of 
bed room for every gold dollar he 
receives as wages during a month. In 
addition, the Commission encourages 
domesticity by furnishing a house for 
the married man who brings his fami- 
ly to the Isthmus, together with fire- 
wood, ice and light at cost. Every 
family house is thoroughly screened, 
provided with netting for the beds, and 
a force of inspectors is employed to 
discover and repair any breaks in the 
wire screening. Both the apartments 
and married quarters are provided with 
adequate shower baths in order to ena- 



TYPICAL PANAMA TOWN TO-DAY 



surrounding hills above the cuts have 
been made the camping grounds of 
the army of white canal employees. 
The observer notices at these and other 
centers where the work is under way, 
the typical square-constructed houses 
with double storied verandas. These 
verandas are completely screened, and 
they serve the double purpose of pro- 
viding a covered, cool sitting-room for 
the canal employees after working 
hours and tend to protect the walls 
of the sleeping rooms from the ex- 
treme heat of the tropical day. Apart- 
ments are provided for the unmarried 
men and in theory at least every white 



ble everyone to comply with the gen- 
eral instruction to bathe and make a 
change of clothing at sundown. 

Those unon whom the responsibility 
was placed of upbuilding the physical 
stamina of the canal diggers realized 
at once that -good air and water, whole- 
some apartments and food, must be 
made the foundation of health. They 
appreciated the fact that as these 
things aided in the maintenance of 
vigorous constitutions they were more 
to be desired than the preventive 
means involving the use of quinine and 
cow-pox. Prior to the commencement 
of engineering operations, it was 
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necessary to feed the white employees 
in mess-houses, after the manner of 
the culinary methods employed on 
Western railroad cuts ; and experience 
having demonstrated that such is the 
only possible system, even conceding 
the many faults, it has been continued 
during tiie succeeding years. Having 
solved the problem of water, housing 
and sanitation, the responsible oflScers 
have experienced more difficulty in 
handling the food problem than any 
other feature of canal life. While 
there are those who urge particular 
systems of diet for the men of the 



throughout the Canal Zone regarding 
food than as to any other condition, 
the defects must be credited more to 
the inefficiency of alleged cooks, than 
to a continued lack in the quantity or 
quality of the supplies. It appears that 
the Commission realizes" the nature of 
this complaint, and a vigorous effort 
is being made to eliminate this last ob- 
jection to the prevalence of wholesome 
living on the Isthmus. Whites and 
blacks are, of course, provided for in 
separate mess-houses ; and it has been 
deemed wise, if not in fact necessary, 
to attempt, in so far as possible, to pro- 



THE HOUSES HAVE DOUBLE- STORIED VERANDAS WHICH ARE COMPLETELY SCREENED 



colder North sojourning in the Trop- 
ics, it has been found that the meat and 
vegetables commonly fotmd on the ta- 
bles of the United States are the only 
articles of diet which afford satisfac- 
tion to the men. Food is shipped in 
large quantities from this country to 
the Isthmus; and the Government 
plans to place a wholesome meal be- 
fore the men at the bare cost of pur- 
chasing the food at wholesale prices, 
which is estimated at thirty cents a 
meal. The menu is similar to that fur- 
ni^ed in the middle class hotels of 
the cities of the United States; and 
while there are more complaints heard 



vide each nationality or class of canal 
laborers with food similar to that used 
at home. It. is safe to say that a larger 
quantity of food is allowed each for- 
eigner than he has been accustomed to 
at home, and that makes for increased 
vigor in the workers. The Jamaica 
negroes were allowed for a considera- 
ble time to prepare their own foods; 
but the black men from the outskirts 
of Kingston were so bent upon sav- 
ing every piece of silver for the rainy 
day when they must return to the 
small wages of their home, and at the 
expense of their stomachs, that disease 
was increasing, and whatever efficiency 
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they possessed was becoming impaired. 
The Government was forced to reme- 
dy this situation by insisting that every 
laborer must mess at the Commission 
houses ; to that end the food is similar, 
in so far as possible, to that enjoyed 
by the particular laborers in their home 
countries ; and for supplying and pre- 
paring the food the Jamaica laborers 
are charged ten cents a meal. Since 
the inauguration of this government 
mess, the tendency to the Jamaica ne- 
groes to become ill because of inade- 
quate nourishment, or perish in the 
wake of diseases of a weakened con- 



rate of forty cents a day, will be of in- 
terest : 

Breakfast : ham, one- fourth pound ; 
bread, one-half pound; potatoes, one- 
half pound; coffee. 

Dinner: soup; fresh meat, one-half 
pound; garbanzas (peas), one-fourth 
pound ; beans, one- fourth pound ; po- 
tatoes, one-half pound ; macaroni, one- 
twelfth pound ; bread, one-half pound ; 
tea. 

Supper : soup ; stewed beef, one-half 
pound ; garbanzas, one-fourth pound : 
potatoes, one-half pound; rice and 
beans ; dessert ; bread, one-half pound ; 



IN tHE HOSPITAL 



stitution, has markedly decreased and 
the efficiency of the black men as canal 
diggers has been increased. 

Those who have seen the Jamaican 
mammies on their native heath pre- 
paring the family meal in an open 
urn may imagine with what relish the 
canal diggers from that island attack 
a home-like menu of fried fish and 
yams and hominy and coffee. 

A large force of Gallegos from 
Spain is now employed on the Isth- 
mus ; and as those men have the repu- 
tation of being hearty eaters and vigor- 
ous workers, the distinctive meals 
which the Commission provides at the 



coffee. The dessert consists of prunes, 
apple sauce or other stewed fruit, and 
the meals are prepared by Gallego 
cooks. 

The experience of the sanitary offi- 
cials in the conduct of affairs on the 
Isthmus demonstrates that the intelli- 
gent attention given to health by the 
Northern white man is a better protec- 
tion to his constitution than is afforded 
to that of the black man through natu- 
ral acclimation. Conditions have thus 
become so relatively wholesome on the 
Isthmus that a high-waged American 
is warranted in taking his family with 
him to Panama. When the mechanics 
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and steam-shovel men have their wives 
to cook the food and care for the 
household, many of the problems now 
confronting- the canal officials will be 
solved. It has been found that men 
who have their 'own households are 
far more inunune from tropical dis- 
eases and vexations; and it is a fact 
that the American schoolboys and 
girls who are living on thd Isthmus 
with their parents are healthier than 
the children of colored parents. Un- 
like the black man, the white man 
takes his daily shower after his day's 
work is completed ; he does not punc- 
ture holes in the screens provided to 
prevent the ravages of the mosquito; 
and his intelligent attention to physi- 
cal well-being assures for himself and 
family greater freedom from tropical 
diseases than nature extends to the 
tainted natives. What may be the ul- 
timate eflFect even upon vigorous con- 
stitutions from continued work in the 
tropics is a matter for consideration 
elsewhere; but certainly, in view of 
the fact that the stringent examina- 
tions permit no one but exceptionally 
strong workers to depart for the Canal 
Zone, the r-esults visible within the 
decade following the return of the 
army of canal diggers will settle this 
disputed question for all time. 

The wisdctfn of this theory that the 
control of the sanitation, housing and 
feeding of the canal employees was 
necessary to their healthy efficiency, is 
proved by the statistical results. The 
department has used diplomacy or 
force, as each may have been neces- 
sary, to fumigate, cleanse and render 
habitable the Isthmus. And to-day, 
what are the visible results? There 
has not been a case of yellow fever on 
the Isthmus in fifteen months, despite 
the fact that every day ships arrive at 
Colon and La Boca from the infected 
ports of South America. There are 
thirty-five thousand men employed in 
the construction of the canal and col- 



lateral undertakings. Out of that num- 
ber fifty-five hundred may be listed as 
American whites. There were two 
deaths from small-pox during the past 
year ; and out of the 1,105 deaths dur- 
ing the year, 431 were due to pneu- 
monia — Si large majority of those were 
negroes, who after working during the 
hot days, sit in the open air during the 
moist, cool evenings, without chang- 
ing their damp underclothing, as in- 
structed. The remaining deaths were 
caused by diseases common to any 
average body of men and the cases 
were not proportionately excessive in 
number. Month after month there 
has been a remarkable decline in the 
American death rate, and despite their 
failure to take personal precautions, 
the more wholesome environment has 
lessened the danger to the blacks. 
Thus during the month of May only 
four American whites died out of the 
5,481 employed, which would afford an 
average death rate of about ten per 
thousand. To the several excellent 
hospitals which have been located on 
the Isthmus there were only twenty- 
one to each thousand admitted as sick 
during May. During the same period 
the negro mortality was twice that of 
the whites in general and four times 
that per thousand American whites in 
particular. The negro mortality ranges 
between forty and fifty per thousand 
employed. A comparison of these fig- 
ures simply leads to the conclusion 
that the intelligence and natural con- 
stitution of the American white assure 
his ultimate recognition as the most ef- 
ficient type of canal builder. The exist- 
ence of a large body of American 
whites, capable of competing with all 
other races in the Tropics from the 
standpoint of healthy efficiency, is a 
condition that renders possible politi- 
cal consequences not within the scope 
of discussion in a publication of this 
nature. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE CAPTURE OF FEDERAL GUNBOATS AT JOHN- 
SONVILLE BY FORREST'S CAVALRY 

By John Trotwood Moore 

The Tennessee river is a very pic- giving an old-fashioned barbecue, that 
turesque stream at Johnsonville. It is I went for material for this story, 
a beautiful stream always. Just across It was here in this section some fif- 
the river from Johnsonville is the vil- teen miles down the river, that For- 
lage of Eva, and it was to this place, rest's Cavalry captured, late in Octo- 
where the citizens of the county were ber, 1864, the Federal transport Ma- 

seppa, heavily laden 
with stores and towing 
two rich barges, and on 
the next day, October 
30th, captured the 
transport Venus, tow- 
ing two barges, and 
convoyed by a g^boat. 
Later in the day the 
steamer Cheesetnan, 
richly laden, was also 
captured. 

And at Johnsonville, 
November 3d, 1864, 
Morton's Battery of 
Forrest's Cavalry, com- 
ing suddenly on the 
east bank of the river 
opposite the town, un- 
der the command of 
Captain John W. 
Morton, utterly de- 
stroyed, according to 
Forrest's official re- 
port for the entire raid, 
the following : 

Says Forrest: "The 
roads were almost im- 
passable, and the march 
to Corinth was slow 
and toilsome, but we 

THE RIVER AT JOHNSONVILLE TCachcd thCTC OU No- 
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vember loth, after an absence of over 
two weeks, during which time I cap- 
tured and destroyed four gunboats, 
fourteen transports, twenty barges, 
twenty-six pieces of artillery and $6,- 
700,000 worth of property and cap- 
tured one hundred and fifty prisoners. 
General Buford, after supplying his 
own command, turned over to my 
chief quartermaster about nine thou- 
sand pairs of shoes and one thousand 
blankets. My loss dur- 
ing the entire trip was 
two killed and nine 
wounded/* 

Later estimates 
placed the property de- 
stroyed at about $3,- . 
000,000. 

This sounds like 
Jackson in the valley 
after Banks. Forrest 
is the only other ge- 
nius brought out by the 
war whose fighting re- 
calls that of the "Pray- 
ing Elder;" and Lord 
Wolseley is on record 
that these two were 
the two great geniuses 
of the war. 

It was Morton's Bat- 
tery which destroyed 
the vast amount of 
stores in front of John- 
sonville on November 
30th, 1864, and it was 
in his company that I 
journeyed to the scenes 
of that daring raid 
forty-three years after- 
ward. A b^rdless boy 
then, he is now Sec- 
retary of State of Tennessee, and this 
was his first visit there since that stir- 
ring November afternoon. It is rare 
that a maker of history should visit a 
batterfield nearly half a century after- 
wards. It is rare that a writer of his- 
tory is able to get it at first hand from 
the actual maker — a writer who at that 
time was also "in arms,'* but they were 
dusky and ebon, the kindly fort of 
which, the writer remembers very dis- 
tinctly, was adom^ by a re<} 5|n<} 



spotted cotton bandanna and the faith- 
ful face above was known as "mam- 
my." Before the war was over, the 
writer was old enough to take notice 
and to remember distinctly hearing the 
above-mentioned mammy say one day : 
"Yes, chile, we sho' is whuppin' 'em fas'. 
One uv ouah men killed ten uv 'em de 
udder day wid one ball, all in a line." 
This made a lasting impression on 
the writer as a most satisfactory way 



THE OLD ROAD ON THE RIVER BANK OPPOSFTE JOHNSONVILLE 

DOWN WHICH Morton's battery operated 



of getting rid of one's enemies, also 
as a plan of his own which he intended 
to carry out when he went to war. 

The actual capture of the gunboats 
by cavalry occurred before the de- 
struction of Johnsonviile, and was 
made effective by Forrest's moving 
with his usual swiftness and setting 
his trap on the river bank before the 
Federals knew it. The trap consisted 
of BelFs Tennesseans and one section 
of Morton*? Battery being placecj on 
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the river bank at Paris Landing, the 
guns extending a mile or so up and 
down the river ; and five miles below, 
at Fort Heiman, with General Bu- 
ford, with his division and two twen- 
ty-pound Parrotts guarding that point. 
Into this trap slipped, on the morn- 
ing of October 29, the Maseppa, rich- 
ly laden, and with two transports. 



POSITION OF SECOND BATTERY, MORTON S GUNS 
RIVER ON THE RIGHT 

Captain Morton tells a charactertstio anecdote of General 
ForreHt'H orders to him on this spot The general sat on hin 
horse watching the effect of Morton's gnns. He thought 
they were shooUng too high, and exclaimed: "ElevaU her 
a little lower, John ! Bleyate her a lltUe lower I" 



The lower batteries, masked, let her 
in, and when well in the trap she was 
shot up like a tomato can pitched 
into the air before Captain Andy 
Meadows. Her crew deserted her, all 
but her gallant captain. Private West, 
stripped, swam out with his pistol 
bucked around -his neck and took her. 
The next day the transport Venus, 



towing two barges and convoyed by 
the gunboat Undine, ran into the trap, 
all of which, after a desperate fight, 
were captured. The Venus was de- 
fended by a detachment of infantry 
and was captured by Colonel D. C. 
Kelley, now a distinguished minister of 
the Methodist Church, South. 
Forrest now had horse marines, and 
Colonel W. A. Daw- 
son, hoisting a com- 
mander's flag on the 
Undine and Captain 
Gracey hoisting anoth- 
er on the Venus, these 
daring land - lobsters 
started up the river, the 
.first lot of cavalrymen 
that ever attempted to 
run gunboats. 

"Now, General,'* 
said Dawson to his su- 
perior, "I will go with 
these gunboats wher- 
ever you order, but I 
want to tell you now 
I know nothing about 
them, and I want you 
to promise me now that 
if I lose your fleet and 
come in afoot, you will 
not curse me out about 
it." 

Forrest laughed and 
told him to go ahead, 
and if he couldn't hold 
his water dogs, to run 
their noses into the 
mud, fire them and 
leave. 

This happened to 
Gracey and the Venus 
the first time they met 
a Yankee gunboat 
whose crew knew how 
to handle her ; and the 
Undine, after a gallant fight, met the 
same fate the next day. 

It was all thrilling while it lasted, 
and it is the record in the history of 
war. Forrest was far-sighted and 
fought more bloodless battles by his 
head than his arm, terrible as he 
was in a hand-to-hand fight. Witness 
his raid into Memphis, destroying 
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Sherman's base of supplies and fetch- three years have passed, and Morton 
ing that general back from the Mis- himself would not know where his 
sissippi as eflFectually as if he had met eight guns had stood and fought a fort 
and defeated him in pitched battle, of seventy guns and an army of sol- 
Witness now the Johnsonville affair, diers and gunboats to a finish, had not 
It is bloodless victory that marks the a citizen, Mr. J. F. McKelty, who had 
great general. always lived there, and who remem- 

The Federals held the state of Ten- bered so well the memorable day, 
nessee and as far as Decatur, Alabama, shown us the spot. 
Hood turned and began his raid into The field is now in com, but for a 
Tennessee. Forrest saw 
at once there would be 
a great concentration 
of Federal forces at 
Nashville, threatening 
Memphis and West 
Tennessee. He asked 
permission to remain 
in West Tennessee,and 
at the proper moment 
he struck and de- 
stroyed their base. In 
effect it was the same 
as if Morton's Battery, 
when it slipped up on 
the banks of the Ten- 
nessee river at John- 
sonville and destroyed 
three million dollars' 
worth of supplies for 
the Federals, had 
whipped them as if met 
in brittle array. It was 
far better generalship 
than Franklin and 
Nashville. It was ^ead 
of Atlanta. It sur- 
passed Bragg in Ken- 
tucky, because it did 
things. It took food 
from men who must 
eat before they could position of upper guns, morton's battery 

march, and ammuni- captain Morton standing where his guns bombarded the fort 

tion from cannon that 

must have powder before they could mile down the river bank we drove, 

fire, and blankets from backs that marking the spots. The whole scene 

could not march naked. And nobody was pictured. Yonder was the fort, 

was killed, and the Federal wheel of high above the town, equipped with 

war stopped for a while, and time seventy guns. But luck favored For- 

meant much to Hood, had he been born rest, for the hill on which the fort was 

with sense enough to know it. situated was so high that the guns 

Waiting his opportunity then, For- could not be depressed enough to reach 

rest strudfe Down by the river he fol- the river batteries just across the river 

lowed the road he made through the and right under them. Like a hound 

cane and timber as he came in. Forty- who gets to the flank of a buck, 
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Morton was safe both from horn 
and hoof. 

The gunboats and supplies lay out 
in the water in front of them. Now, 
either of the gunboats could have 
swept the bold Rebels from the river 
bank, but here luck again (or who says 
it was not brains?) came to Morton's 
Battery. The banks of the river were 
too high and the gunboats shot over 
them. Two of the gunboats seeing 
this, started up the river to enfilade, 
but the upper Rebel battery on the 
bank there pumped it into them so 
steadily that they turned back, and 
then occurred the 
remarkable scene 
of a battery of 
g^ns in pistol shot 
of a big fort and 
gunboats, in a 
curve of perfect 
safety, absolutely 
immune from 
shell above or 
gtmboat below 
and deliberately 
destroying them 
and the millions 
of dollars of sup- 
plies they were 
guarding. It 
worked like the 
woi kings of some 
incarnate P r o s- 
p e r o, death-im- 
mune. Morton cut 
his shells for fire. 
In a little while 
flames burst from 
one of the gunboats, and the gallant 
gunners in it jumped for the river. It 
drifted to the steamers, firing them. A 
hot shell, aimed at bales of hay, soon 
had them in flame. Then the ware- 
houses were riddled, and a blue flame 
leaped to the sky, and a streak of devil- 
ish fire ran to the river. 

It was several hundred barrels of 
whisky, and one shell from Morton's 
Battery made the Yankee army dry 
for a month and for the first time in 
its history, Nashville, Tennessee, was 
on the water wagon. 

yiay th§t time 9ome again soon, 



TWO OF THE PRESENT-DAY CITIZENS OF 
JOHNSONVILLE 



Still. 



even if it takes Morton's Battery to 
doit! 

The flames lit up the country for 
miles. The futile guns in the fort 
rained harmlessly, tilie burning boats 
floated around with bursting flames 
from ignited powder boxes, and three 
million dollars' worth of property and 
supplies went up in smoke. No won- 
der Sherman wrote Grant, Novem- 
ber 6th: **That devil, Forrest, went 
down about JohnsonvUle, making 
havoc among the gunboats and trans- 
ports/' 
And Forrest, grinning like Me- 
phisto, and waving 
his fiery forked 
tail, pulled away, 
unharmed, swing- 
ing around the Fed- 
eral right, and led 
Hood away into 
Tennessee. And if 
he and not Hood 
had been in com- 
mand of that fiery 
army of ragged pa- 
triots who could go 
up against the 
breastworks of 
Franklin through 
death with a zeal 
that swept up the 
gates of Nashville, 
Nashville would 
have fallen. 

All's well that 
ends well. We can 
all see it now, but 
God saw it then, 
it is good to tell these things. 



that the unborn may know whom 
to imitate and honor when they 
would fight again for their coun- 
try. 

And the next time they will fight 
yellow-and-brown and not white. 

[The following very interesting article is 
from the pen of Rev. Dr. D. C Kclley, the 
"fighting parson" of Forrest's Cavalry, and 
who took the initiative in the capture of the 
first of the Federal gunboats. It was writ- 
ten at the request of the editors of Tay- 
lor-Trotwood, and is a most interesting ac- 
count of this famous capture. — EDnoits 

T A YIjOR-TROT WOOD. ) 
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The writer has not deemed it incum- 
bent on him heretofore to do more than 
furnish facts and incidents when called 
for in regard to General N. B. For- 
rest, believing that Tennessee would 
at last learn through the reports of the 
men who followed him in the war, the 
unmatched character of her own citi- 
zen. 

Jordan and Pryor's "Life of For- 
rest" gives the following account of 
the attack on the Federal gunboats at 
Paris Landing, no forces on the part 
of the Confederates present except 
cavalry and light artillery: 

"Just before the arrival of General 
Chalmers, Captain Morton had come up 
with orders from General Buford to trans- 
fer the section of his battery there to the 
immediate vicinity of the gunboat, and re- 
commence the attack. Informed of this 
fact and the situation of affairs, Chalmers, 
after consultation with Colonel Bell, direct- 
ed that officer to move his artillery as near 
as possible to the Undine and Venus, and 
drive them from their shelter. Some se- 
rious difficulties, however, being reported 
to be in the way of transporting the ar- 
tillery to the proper point. Colonel Rucker 
made a personal reconnoissance and find- 
ing the movement to be practicable, was 
then ordered to take the section of Wal- 
ton's Battery (two ten-pounder Parrott 
gims), supported by the old Forrest Regi- 
ment (Kelley) and the Fifteenth Tennes- 
see Cavalry (Logwood) and attack as 
quickly as possible. Dismounting, and tak- 
ing a position under cover of the bushes, 
below the gunboat, (Colonel Kelley, opening 
a rapid fire both upon the yenus and at tjxt 
port-holes of the Undine with his rifles, at- 
tracted the attention of the enemy, while the 
artillery under Sergeant Crozier, was moved 
up by hand into a favorable position, from 
which a vigorous fire was promptly opened 
and maintained with such precision that 
the enemy, unable to make head with their 
armament- eight twenty-four-pounder How- 
itzers — ^after a vain but spirited endeavor 
to do so, was driven to the opposite shore. 
One shot striking the bow, passed through 
from stem to stem, and she had been forced 
to dose her port-holes from the effect of 
sharp-shooters. Her officers and men not 
killed or wounded then escaped to the 
short. Meanwhile the Venus had been sur- 
rendered to (Colonel Kelley, who, going on 
board with two companies, took possession 
of the Undine, raised steam, and carried 
both gunboat and transport to the Paris 
Landing." 

This account needs emendation for 
the sake of accuracy. 



The Venus was in sight, at full 
speed, as Kelley threw his sharp-shoot- 
ers, dismounted, into the wood along 
the river bank; the Confederate ar- 
tillery was fortunately in action above 
him, his sharp-shooters, pouring their 
accurate fire into the flying boat, saw 
a white handkerchief suddenly float 
out from the steamer's deck, and heard 
the command, "Cease firing," frcmi 
their own conimander. The boat, 
which now tume'd to the bank, crushed 
into the Underwood, a stage plank 
thrown out, an oflScer on it asking loud- 
ly for the "Commander of the Sharp- 
shooters," adding, "I could have 
passed the cannon, but the d — d sharp- 
shooters have killed all my men. I 
want to surrender to the conunander 
of the sharp-shooters," at the same 
time holding out his pistol to the Con- 
federate commander. A minute later 
a command came from Forrest, as he 
rode on the field : "Tell Kelley to bring 
me the gunboat from the opposite side 
of the river." Fifty men were selected 
to man the captured boat — the Federal 
engineer, fireman and pilot ordered to 
their respective places. A Confed- 
erate officer, with loaded pistol in hand, 
stood at the engine, and the comman- 
der of the Confederate regiment at the 
pilot house, while the crossing of the 
river was effected. Every moment a 
broadside from the f/ndtW was expect- 
ed. It was a wonderful relief when 
she was reached to find that her prow 
had been run into the bank upon land- 
ing, and her crew had deserted her. 
The difficulty, therefore, was to fasten 
her own hawser to us and after mul- 
tiplied efforts pull her off the bank, so 
as to cross the river to where General 
Forrest awaited our "coming." As we 
were later on in this expedition 
standing on the river bank above the 
railroad brigade at Johnsonville, For- 
rest rode up and said: "Kelley, you 
see those two steamers on the oppo- 
site bank standing out well into the 
stream ? Can't you do for them what 
you did the other day for the steamers 
at Paris Landing?" 

The reply was, "I have no boat in 
which to cross the river to get at them, " 
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Forrest answered, "Send out to the the steamers on the opposite bank 

homes of the citizens and get tools to were aflame, and the wind wafted to 

make a raft, and bring me one of those half-starved Confederates delicious 

boats over there." A detachment was odors from burning stores, 
sent for the tools, but ere it returned D. C Kelley. 

Note.— ** The Capture of the Federal Gunboats at Johnsonvill** " completes the 
*• Historic Highways of the South," as orig-inally contemplated. The mass of inter- 
esting- material found by Mr. Moore durin^^ his research has tempted him to plan a 
number of additional visits to places of historic interest, accounts of which wiU ap- 
pear intermittently. 



SHEEP BELLS 

A memory, wafted o'er a city wall, 
Upon my heart fell soft as thistle-down ; 
And once again there came the vesper's call 

From grasses brown. 
And hidden sheep bells from the hillside flow 

In tinklings low. 

Long, long I sat beneath the hill to hear 
Each sweetly vibrant pause, the sudden chime, 
The broken cadences of far or near. 

The silvery rhyme — ' 
As tho' the dreams of music from each bell 

In dewdrops fell. 

• a 

The sun went down, but still its beams made fair 
With golden light the cloud-flecked upper sky — 
And in the silence of the beauty there 

Still trembled by 
At intervals, that melody of a day 

Too bright to stay. 

Ah me ! not here, but there, my heart, 
Within the wide, wide fields 'twere best to be. 
Of all within these walls thou hast no part — 

Thine to be free! 
To hear the tinkling sheep bells on the hill 

When all is still. Ingram Crockett 
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HBOUT five years ago, while 
editing a Christian journal in 
Atlanta and on my way to my 
office, I met a bright-looking lad 
in the hands of a policeman, to whom 
I put some questions concerning the 
boy's parents and general condition. I 
found out that his mother was dead, 
had died indeed when he was a baby, 
that his father was "no good," and that 
the boy had himself been put twenty 
times in jail and a dozen times in the 
stockade, sometimes for thirty days at 
a time. I talked with the boy that af- 
ternoon in prison, but made absolutely 
no impression on him. 

I was more than ever impressed with 
the need of a means whereby boys 
could be turned from the wrong before 
association with hardened criminals 
had blunted their sensibilities. I made 
a visit to the Police Court the next 
morning and urged the judge to place 
the boy in my care instead of in the 
stockade. To my surprise, the lad sec- 
onded my request, and we left the court 
room in complete understanding and 
confidence. 

This boy has turned my life around. 
After a few days he told me that his 
little brother was in jail and in get- 
ting him out I heard of another, then 
another, and before I was aware of it 
God had thrust me into this great work. 

Speaking generally, the criminal is 
the one individual in our midst for 
whom the very least provision is made 
looking to bis salvation and future use- 



fulness ; and of all men he is the one 
most in need of such provision, both 
for his own and for society's sake. But 
instead of his receiving the needed help, 
in most instances the very steps are 
taken which conduce to his greater 
criminality. Then can it not be rightly 
asked and answered. Is not crime on 
the increase, at least in part, because 
of our unwise methods in dealing with 
the criminal himself? To be a little 
more pointed, have we not been train- 
ing our wayward and neglected chil- 
dren into criminals by putting them in 
a criminal atmosphere, and then fool- 
ishly asked the question, "Why is 
crime on the increase ?" 

To find a number of children sick 
because of some deadly germs in their 
system, and place them where more 
such germs would be received, and 
then ask why they were, when turned 
loose, spreading contagion and death 
in our midst — such a course would en- 
title such a man to a place in an in- 
stitution for lunatics or criminals. And 
yet that is exactly what we have been 
doing. 

Our first efforts to remedy these 
conditions were put forth for the es- 
tablishment of a Juvenile Court in At- 
lanta. A number of citizens became 
interested in the movement and worked 
faithfully for the establishment of this 
child-saving institution. Relieved of 
the work with individual juvenile of- 
fenders, I was able to turn my atten- 
ticm to the letters which had poured in 
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from all parts of the state, asking for 
help in extending the movement to oth- 
er cities. The work continued to grow, 
and an active campaign for a State 
• Reformatory was inaugurated. A good 
part of two years was spent in this 
campaign from the pulpit, platform, 
and press ; a"»d during the summer of 
the second year the legislature passed 
the bill creating 
this institution — 
but alas I it was 
placed on one side 
of the State Prison 
Farm, near Mill- 
edgeville. Besides, 
for a child sixteen 
years and under to 
get into this insti- 
tution he must 
commit a crime 
and be committed- 
by the courts. 

A number of 
pitiful appeals kept ,^ 
coming to me, 
from Georgia and 
all over the South, 
from parents, 
guardians, from 
friends of such 
children, and some- 
times from judges 
themselves, asking 
what could be done 
with this or that 
wayward child, for 
whom no local pro- 
vision had been 
made. 

The next logical 
step was to call an 
interstate confer- 
ence, which met in 
Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a little over a year 
ago to consider the needs of these 
chanceless children all over the South. 
Delegates were sent from the various 
states, and the whole subject was care- 
fully considered. President Roosevelt 
addressed the convention, in part as 
follows : 

"... The chance of success lies with 
the boy and not with the man. That 



applies peculiarly to those boys who 
tend to drift off into courses which 
mean that unless they are checked they 
will be formidable additions to the 
criminal population when they grow 
older. It is eminently worth while to 
try to prevent those boys becoming 
criminals, to try to prevent their be- 
ing menaces to and expenses and scares 
to society, while 
there is a chance of 
reforming them." 
It was decided 
to promote the 
work in a three- 
fold form. First, 
advocating and as- 
sisting to institute 
Juvenile Courts 
and the probation 
system in the 
larger cities of the 
South ; second, 
promoting state 
legislation ; and 
third, creating a 
Juvenile State, for 
the educational, in- 
dustrial, moral, 
and civic training 
of wayward or 
neglected children, 
to be founded and 
maintained by all 
of the Southern 
states. 

The plan of 
government of the 
Juvenile State will 
include the election 
of officers by the 
boys, as is done in 

REVEREND MR. JACKSON AND THE BOY WHOSE ^J^^ GeOrCe Tunior 
RESCUE LED TO THE FOUNDING t% uI*^ — iil. *.!. 

OF THE WORK KepubUc, With the 

exception that here 
the government will be a replica of 
state and not national government 
This will beget in the boys a knowl- 
edge of the workings of the law and 
the citizen's responsibility for its pres- 
ervation, as well as incite in them an 
ambition to so excel as to reach posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. It 
will be, in short, an education in prac- 
tical citizenship, and we want end 
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mean to have such an institution as 
any father would be glad to send his 
boy to, for this purpose, as well as to 
get him delivered from the manifold 
temptations of city life. 

Schooling and training in all the 
useful trades will be provided, and the 
institution can easily be made to pro- 
duce most of its supplies and be self- 
supporting on its surplus products. 

A splendid start has beai made, in 
the donation of four hundred and 
twenty-six acres of valuable land in 
the state of Georgia, near the Ten- 
nessee line; and an endowment fund 
is being raised by contributions from 
interested persons all over the coun- 
try, the sums ranging frcwn one dol- 
lar to thousands. Our treasurer is 
Judge W. R. Hammond, a gentleman 
of high Christian character, who has 
his oflBce with me in the Century 
Building, Atlanta. 

It will be seen that this work is dif- 
ferent f rcrni that of the Reformatories. 
It is our aim to turn into right paths 
and useful pursuits boys who, while 
neglected or untrained, are not yet 
criminals; and by removing them 
from vicious associations, instill into 
them a knowledge of and a desire for 
upright citizenship. 

I may add here that the boy whose 
rescue led to the founding of the 
work is now holding a responsible po- 
sition in a large firm, and it would 
be hard to find a brighter, happier, 
more ambitious young man. 

We have been successful in estab- 
lishing Juvenile Courts in many of our 
leading cities, and if this interest con- 
tinues and the various state legisla- 
tures will appropriate funds for the 
maintenance of boys sent from their 
states, we shall soon have the work 
thoroughly under way. We have 
every reason to be hopeful for the 
early fruition of these plans; for we 



receive every day practical proofs of 
the interest of thoughtful people. 

Look at the printed words of wis- 
dom and life and love on the beautiful 
pages of the Bible. Some one might 
ask, "What are these beautiful white 
pages and whence came they?" And 
the reply would come back, "These 
were once the waste papers and the 
cast-off rags of the street, but which 
were taken by hands of skill and ma- 
chines and were transformed into 
leaves of whiteness and beauty, on 
which are the very words of inspira- 
tion." 

Look yonder at the beautiful sun- 
set and the varied, ever-changing glo- 
ries of the heavens. What are these, 
and whence came they? And the an- 
swer ccrnies back, "These are they 
which were once the poisonous vapors 
and miasmatic gases of the stagnant 
pools and the marshes, but which have 
been kissed by the sun, drawn up and 
changed into these surpassing glories." 

Some day a great company of shin- 
ing ones will be seen and admired, and 
the question will be asked, "Who are 
these, and whence came they?" And 
the reply will come back, "These are 
they who were once the ragamuffins 
of the street and lane, the wayward 
children of the alley and of the prison, 
but who were taken up by strong 
hands ancf loving hearts and have been 
changed into useful citizens and have 
been clothed in the white raiment of 
purity and knowledge of love." 

This is the object of the Juvenile 
Court ; this is the mission of our state 
institutions for such children; this is 
the end of the legislative measures wc 
are advocating ; this is the purpose of 
the "Juvenile State" which we are cre- 
ating for the unfortunate children of 
our Southland; this is the one su- 
preme purpose of the Juvenile State 
Association, with all of its branches. 
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MISS EMILY ALB^T, OF BALTIMORE 
Daughter of Hon. Talbot J. Albert, now American Consul at Bfunswick, Germany 
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MISS MAfiY DIGGES BELL 
Ban Antonio 
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MISS MARTHA CALHOUN 
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MISS JANINE A. KERR 
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MRS. CHARLES R. GANTZ 
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JOE JEFFERSON'S LOUISIANA HOME 

By Campbell MacLeod 

Photographs by Elizabeth M. Pinckard 



NY have read and enjoyed 
he delightful sketches of the 
[oe Jefferson that Francis 
w, which have been a popu- 
of a well-known monthly 
for many issues. The Joe Jefferson 
that William Winter knew and loved 
has also been featured in magazine ar- 
ticles at length. There is another Joe 
Jefferson equally lovable — the Joe Jef- 
ferson whose memory lingers in the 
"Cajun" section of Louisiana, where 
he lived a part of each year for many 
years, a modest sportsman and a model 
neighbor. The Joe Jefferson that the 
"Cajuns" loved was to them not the 
world-famed actor but the kind friend, 
the generous benefactor. 

Jefferson's old home, on Orange or 
Jefferson's Island, may be reached by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, which 
will leave you at "Bob Acres," the sta- 



tion whose name is self-explanatory. 
The dwelling house is two miles from 
there. Or you may drive from New a 
Iberia, which is the pleasanter way and 
a trip of about three hours. This 
drive, if you are fortunate enough to 
make the pilgrimage in the late spring, 
is one of the delightful experiences that 
will remain with you ; for about seven 
miles of the road leads through a 
Cherokee rose hedge that is then a 
glory of golden-hearted, creamy blos- 
soms. These gleam against the glossy 
green of the leaves and the long vistas 
that stretch as far as the eye can reach 
present an avenue to which a landscape 
gardener could say his prayers. Part 
of this hedge, it is said, was planted 
by Mr. Jefferson himself. But hedges 
of this character seem to be a feature 
all over that part of the country. 
This section of Louisiana is the fa- 
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mous prairie, and it would be diflScult 
to find anything more picturesque than 
the acres of rolling green pasture 
lands, dotted here and there by nu- 
merous lavender-lace-veiled pools of 
water hyacinths. Here the cane fields 
stretch forth to unnumbered acres. 
The eye loses itself in the far lines of 
forest miles away. The road runs like 
a dusty ribbon with many turns and 
unexpected twists past tiny stores at 
cross-roads and occasionally a church 
or schoolhouse. 

"Yer turn in at er gate half er mile 



rounded by a pretty hedge of wild 
guava. The entrance these days is 
from the back, and the drive through 
the woods, for the forest runs right up 
to the stables, and it is surpassingly 
beautiful. The house is deserted now, 
except for a care-taker, an old family 
servant, Villere Dupree, who served 
Joe Jefferson as long as he lived on 
Orange Island. 

Most of the original furniture of the 
house has been moved away. There 
remain several pictures, among them a 
painting by Jefferson himself. This is 



FWE GENERATIONS OF "cAJUN" WEAVERS WITH THEIR LOOMS AND SPURNING WHEELS 



this side uver big bo'din' house," were 
the explicit' direction given our party 
by a small "Cajun" boy hoeing in a 
field. "The bo'din' house is 'bout 
three-quarters uv er mile from here, and 
hit's half er mile up the road from er old 
tree. Turn in the th' third gate and 
keep to the road," In the course of 
an hour we got in the right gate and 
turned towards the house visible over 
the tree tops on the hill on which it 
stands. 

The house is large and pleasantly 
r^rnblinp ; it sits on ^ hi)l and is s\ir- 



a bit of his earlier work, and is along 
the lines of his favorite theme, the 
misty, moss-draped Southern swamps. 
The paint is beginning to peel from 
this, and the gold frame is tarnished 
to such a degree that the picture might 
be taken to be a hundred years old. 
Jefferson's studio is in the upper story. 
It seems alive with his presence to-day, 
for on the walls are streaks of paint, 
seemingly still fresh; there are old 
paint tubes twisted and dried and a 
number of blocked off canvases, on 
which pictures w^r^ started, On the 
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walls are odd daubs that his servant, 
who followed at our heels to dilateonhis 
beloved master, explained were where 
Mr. JeflFerson loved to test his colors. 
Here are nailed up cardboards and ad- 
dresses. One of them was addressed to 

J. JEFFERSON, 

CASE OF 

John Mmvx, or New Orleans. 

Mr, Jefferson evidently liked to 
paint all over the place, for his belong- 
ings are scattered about in the several 
closets that open into this room, and 
even out on the crazy little balcony 
that is reached through what was built 

I in the corner still 

press. This, the 

as the pride of his 

►rds he 

tige Is- 

e, take 
The 

this to 

i to tell, 

is task 

K>ks as 
good as new. Here, he 
continued, Mr. Jefferson 
would come in the early 
morning, to paint after he 
had returned from a tramp 
through the woods. At 
Itmcheon time he would be 
so absorbed in his painting 
that the only way to get him scene on 
to come for a bite to eat 
was to take his Iwushes out of his hand. 
He did not resent this familiarity, for 
his servants loved him, and he realized 
that everybody knew better than him- 
self when it was time for him to eat. 
**He told me I had been an ideal ser- 
vant," Villere boasted. "Always on 
hand when wanted, and never in the 
way when he didn't want me around. 
And when he left he said it was for 
good, and he gave me twenty-five dol- 
lars for a present." 

The upper part of the Jefferson 
house is a Chinese puzzle that will 
keep you awake nights after you have 
visited it. There are about six or 
seven rooms, all so cut up and devious 
that they couldn't possibly have been 
designed for bedrooms, and none of 



them finished. The studio is the largest 
of these, but it is far from suggesting 
a pleasant room in winter. There is no 
way of heating it. Jefferson used to 
have lamps placed about the room to 
heat it. He was mortally afraid of 
gasoline, and he abhorred a stove. 

The story goes that the reason Jef- 
ferson left this place was because he 
came very near being accidentally hur- 
ried out of life there. It happened this 
way: 

When the house was built he was not 
then a young man, and he had all the 
stage superstitions, among others that 
it is not wise for an old man to live in 
a new house — while it is still very new. 
So when he had the house built he did 



BAYOU TECHE, GOING TO JEFFERSON S ISLAND 

not live in it. His apartments were in 
the yard in an old-fashioned "office." 
After he had stayed two years in this, 
he concluded that the house was suf- 
ficiently ancient for habitation. The 
"office" was accordingly rolled up to 
the house. Shortly afterwards a gaso- 
line stove exploded in the bathroom, 
and Mr. Jefferson always insisted that 
it was a miracle — he was in the room 
at the time — and escaped. The next 
morning he announced his intention of 
leaving the place. 

It is not the province of the writer 
to pass on Mr. Jefferson as an artist — 
from a painter's standpoint — but it is 
hard to believe that any man who could 
consent to desecrating so ancient and 
lovely a spot as the place on which the 
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house stands by a gingerbread, Queen 
Anne and a general mixture of "pe- 
riods" could have the true artistic ap- 
preciation of the appropriate. For the 
house itself is to other houses what 
chow-chow pickle is to other pickles — 
a combination embracing everything in 
architecture. The galleries are broad 
and the posts to them small and fancy. 
The finish to the front should have 
been imposing and in keeping with 
lines of simplicity and strength, in- 
stead all dignity has been frittered 
away with gim- 
crack lattice-work 
decorations in star 
and crescent de- 
sign. 

The rooms are 
large and comfor- 
table. One won- 
ders at the mind 
that ever conceived 
the idea of placing 
them as they stand. 
Surely the archi- 
tect must have been 
the forerunner of 
the man who con- 
structed the mir- 
ror-maze, for once 
you get in one, it 
takes some time to 
get out, and never 
by the same way 
you entered. 

The paper has 
faded in these 
rooms now, and the 
tiles are falling out 
in the fireplaces. A few good steel en- 
gravings remain. Among these are 
the old-fashioned "Welcome," "Fare- 
well" and " Mother and Child." In 
the dining-room a really fine piece of 
French inlaid work in a cabinet re- 
mains. It is interesting to note that 
most of the windows in these rooms 
are of the tiny-paned Colonial period, 
set in bow-wiodow style. The various 
deer horns and hunting pictures about 
the place indicate that it has al- 
ways been in the hands of those who 
love the gun and rod. 

Here Joe Jefferson entertained 



ONE OF JOE Jefferson's cajun neigh- 
bors, MADAME GUIS GUIS 



many famous people. Grover Cleve- 
land was a frequent visitor, and any ac- 
tor or actress was always welcome. 
While Mr. Jefferson bought the place 
for the rest and recreation and did no 
entertaining on a lavish scale, there 
were always visitors in his home. Wil- 
liam Winter, the famous dramatic critic, 
was a near neighbor at that time, and a 
dear friend. The hunting preserve 
here is one of the finest in the whole 
country. It embraces three thou- 
sand acres, and snipe and partridge 
abound. Here, 
also, Jefferson had 
one of the finest 
kennels in the 
South. 

Theogene La- 
baue, a Cajun, who 
lived on the Jeffer- 
son estate from the 
time it was pur- 
chased by the Jef- 
fersons, tells many 
interesting stories 
of the old days 
when the genial 
owner and his 
friends used to 
come down for the 
winter. 

Those were 
great days for the 
tenants on the is- 
land. "M.JoeJef- 
fairson," the Ca- 
jun explained in 
his broken English, 
"he brang Santa 
Claus for averbody. Nobody not for- 
gotten. He brang toys, clothes, pres- 
ents for every family. He remember 
all the children — no, not one was ever 
forgotten. We call him Santa Claus, 
yes." But to reproduce the quaint pa- 
tois of the Cajun is a task to which the 
present writer humbly admits total in- 
adequacy, so the conversation with La- 
baue is done into English. 

Mr. Jefferson would come weighted 
down with presents for everybody. His 
generosity was well known, and the 
Cajuns were not slow in letting him 
know they adored people who gave^ 
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presents. The first time he came to 
have any dealing with him, the speaker 
explained, was many years ago, when 
the Jeffersons wanted to restock the 
island with quail. Labaue's children 
undertook to trap the birds, and he 
brought them to the Jefferson house. 
Charlie Jefferson opened the bag. The 
birds flew away. Then he turned to 
the astonished Cajun to ask how much 
he owed him. 

"Nothing," that one replied. "See, 
they are gone." 

"I bought them to turn loose on the 
island." He hand- 
ed Labaue ten dol- 
lars. 

"ni take it to 
the children," he 
replied. "I'll say 
it is a present sent 
by Mr. Charlie Jef- 
ferson." 

This was the be- 
ginning of a 
friendship between 
the two. For La- 
baue proudly 
claims Charlie Jef- 
ferson as his best 
friend. "Ah, but 
he was of the big 
heart," he exclaims 
affectionately. "He 
was the one every- 
body loved." 

Charlie Jefferson 
lived on the island 
for a niunbcr of 
years. Here, about 
half a mile from 
the home house, is the cottage that lie 
built for his beautiful wife, who 'lied 
and was buried there under the gray- 
draped trees that hide the cottage from 
view. The Cajuns loved Charlie Jef- 
ferson. He was one of them. He v.as 
at heart a cowboy, and entered into 
their sports, their amusements, with all 
the energy and enthusiasm of a na- 
tive son of the soil. Indeed, when the 
question'of the Jeffersons is brought up, 
they will switch from the distinguished 
father to tell you of the exploits of the 
son. They have heard vaguely of Joe 



LAKE NICOLETTE IN WHICH JEFFERSON S IS 
LAND IS SITUATED 



Jefferson's acting, but they know that 
Charlie is the greatest actor the world 
will ever see, for they have seen him 
act. They will tell you of the time he 
acted in New Iberia. It is a story 
handed down from father to son, how 
the house rang to the echo with the 
enthusiasm of the audience who were 
seeing a play perhaps for the first time. 
The fever for the stage was in- 
herited in the Jefferson family. Even 
when Charlie Jefferson was supposed 
to be farming he had dreams of mak- 
ing his fortune on the stage. "Char- 
lie, he say to me," 
Labaue reminis- 
cenced, " 'I put on 
de play. It make 
one hit. I come 
back with great 
money. I farm the 
rest of my life and 
live here.' " It was 
on one of these 
trips North that 
Charlie Jefferson's 
wife died. He had 
gone to New York 
with high hopes of 
making his for- 
tune on " The 
Shadows of a Great 
City," or some play 
like that. While 
he was away she 
died. Naturally, 
after that the asso- 
ciations were pain- 
ful to him, and he 
left for the North. 
The Cajuns still 
look for him to come back "home" to 
live. 

One of the treats that Jefferson al- 
ways laid great stress on giving his 
guests was "Cajun" coffee. They 
would call on the different tenants to 
drink with them. Labaue tells with 
pride how Mr. Cleveland told him " *he 
had never got no cafe like dat in his 
life before.'" Mr. Jefferson also de- 
clared that nobody in the world could 
equal the Cajuns in preparing his fa- 
vorite drink. In the hunting trips 
through the country all of the Ca- 
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juns on the island were visited, and 
coffee was taken at every place — ^to 
avoid the petty jealousies which would 
have been engendered if some had been 
slighted. 

Cleveland's visit was a great time 
out there. For it seems he was quite 
as lavish and generous in gifts as his 
host. 

Labaue's wife spun a homespun suit 
for Mr. Qeveland and a riding habit 
for little Ruth, after his return to the 
North. This was sent to the ex- 
President as a Christmas oresent. In 
return he sent Labaue fifty dollars. 
"Yes, feefty dollar," emphasized the 
lover of Christmas gifts. 

Joe JeflFerson did much to help the 
Cajun women introduce their goods. 
His guests were always shown the 
product of the looms on his place, and 
many of them carried away suits of 
homespun to be made up as a South- 
em souvenir. Mme. Bicou-Bordreaux 
and Mme. Jules, the two Cajun wea- 
vers, were both well known to him, and 
he patronized them liberally. While 
they knew him then as a good man 
and a lovable neighbor, they have no 
idea even now how high he stood in 
the aflFection of the world. It was not 
generally known that Mr. Jefferson, 
in spite of his worldly training, was a 
timid man. And yet those who knew 
him best during his residence in the 
South declare that he was shy and dif- 
fident in meeting strangers and ner- 



vous about entering a roomful of 
strangers as the veriest schoolboy. 

Theogene Labaue has one treasure 
that money can't buy — ^and this was 
another "present" from his good 
friend. It is a painting bv Joe Jeffer- 
son of himself as "Rip Van Winkle." 
"De ole man," the owner loves to talk 
about the picture, "de ole man he come 
out on de stage in de picture, he raise 
his hand to his eyes, he lookin' for de 
years dat are gone away." 

No, he can't show you the picture, 
he regrets, and explains: "Dat Bob 
Broussard, our Representative, he 
say to me, he say *let me tek de pic- 
ture to Washington, D. C, to hang it 
in de room on er wall for averbody — 
all de friends of Mr. Jefferson — to see.' 
So I say, 'Vairy well, tek it on to 
Washington, to put in de room,' but I 
say: 'Bob, ef de time come when I 
cain't Stan' bein' separate from dat 
picture no longer, and I get er letter 
wrote to you sayin' return it to me, I 
want you to onderstan' I want you to 
hurry dat paintin' back frum Wash- 
ington, D. C., to me.' Den Bob he say 
vairy well, an' I say all de money 
dat Grover Clevelan' 's got in de bank 
couldn't part me frum dat picture. Hit 
was painted by M. Joe Jefferson his- 
self, and he giv hit as er present, er 
gift, to me. Yes." 

Here's to Joe Jefferson's memory. 
May it always stay green in the land 
and among the people he gladdened ! 
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Hospitality is one of the great tra- 
ditions of the South. It is this kindly 
spirit which justifies a custom which 
prevails widely among her young men. 
Such of them as have made prepara- 
tion of unusual usefulness in profes- 
sional or business life are prone to 
seek a field for effort in a state other 
than that of their birth. Always they 
find themselves ungfrudgingly and 
cordially welcomed, and the facility 
with which they fit themselves into 
the new environment is a proof that the 
people of the South are truly homo- 
geneous. It is this custom, too, which 
lends color to the good-natured boast- 
ing which occupies so much space in 
our newspapers. No Tennessean, if 
it be Tennessee that, at the moment, 
is pluming herself, will ever admit that 
Alabama or Missouri or Texas could 
manage to supply, from a native 
source, the splendid talents which they 
have borrowed from Tennessee, the in- 
ference being, of course, that men like 
Morgan or Pettus or Folk or Houston 
are as plentiful in Tennessee as huckle- 
berries. Mississippi never overlooks 
an opportunity of reminding Texas 
that Bailey was bom in Mississippi, 
and that Mississippi finds it no trouble 
at all to breed genius like Bailey's, 
supply Texas wi3i all she needs and 
have plenty left over for herself. 

Kentucl^ and Tennessee have, per- 
haps, made more of these drafts upon 
each otlier's supplies of manhood tfian 
have any of the other states. Ken- 
tuddans coming to Tennessee and 
finding the environment congenially 
compounded of blue sky, rolling hills, 
blue grass, fast horses and pretty wo- 
men, have remained to compensate us 
for the many Tennesseans who have 
crossed Walter's and Henderson's line, 



and grown permanently accustomed to 
the alien mode of distilling com, which 
is the only vital subject of difference 
between the two commonwealths. 

In this exchange of citizens, by the 
acquisition of Hon. M. T. Bryan from 
Kentucky, Tennessee has made one of 
the clearest profits that ever accrued 
to her at her sister's expense. 

Mr. Bryan was bom in Bourbon 
County, and his youth was the typical 
American one — hard work on the 
farm, mixed with terms at the country 
school and the academy, a clerkship in 
a store which won him the coveted 
course in the law school, the beginning 
of practice in a small town, which he 
soon abandoned for a larger field. He 
removed to Nashville, Tennessee, in 
1873, where he has practiced law ever 
since and always on the high plane of 
honor, which is the fondest tradition 
of that somewhat maligned profession. 
He has conducted a large mass of pri- 
vate affairs with g^reat ability and with 
conspicuous success; he has been in 
the State Senate, where he originated 
much constructive and useful legisla- 
tion; he was a delegate to the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention of 1888, 
and is at the present time the President 
of the Tennessee State gar Associa- 
tion, a member of the Library Board 
and of the Park Commission of his 
town. In fact it seldom happens that 
a, public occasion of any sort does not 
create a demand for his services either 
as chairman or toastmaster or post- 
prandial orator, in the discharge of 
which functions he commands an ad- 
dress and a social quality thoroughly 
appreciated by every one. 

There are always plenty of people 
in the limelight who are making use 
of their energy, tact, brains, and cour- 
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age to reach personal ends and per- 
sonal profit. But surely it is more in- 
teresting to get hold of a subject who 
has never done anything showy or 
spectacular, and to point out the quali- 
ties of head and heart that have made 
him, not only a delight to his friends, 
but a pillar of usefulness to society. 
Mr. Bryan has always cared deeply for 
social ends and is unfeignedly inter- 
ested in public affairs; but it can be 
truly said that he cares less for sta- 
tion and profit than for the 
opportunity to do effective 
service. As a result, there 
has seldom been a move- 
ment inaugurated in Ten- 
nessee for public betterment 
to which Mr. Bryan has not 
given the benefit of his 
splendid tact and ability for 
organization. He knows 
how to do things himself, 
and he has the rare gift of 
persuasion. He can weld 
men together in organiza- 
tions which cope success- 
fully with the disappoint- 
ments and difficulties in- 
cident to all voluntary pub- 
lic effort. 

A notable instance of 
this is the-work he has done 
for the improvement of in- 
land waterways. More than 
twenty years ago Mr. Bry- 
an took lipid of the pro- 
ject of locking and dam- 
ming the Cumberland Riv- 
er. During all these years, 
apparently so fruitless to 
spirits less jealous than 
his, he has hammered away 
at the project. He has advertised it 
and talked it and has never permitted 
it to be forgotten by the people. He 
has enlisted men of influence for it 
and employed all the newspaper space 
he could get for it. He has talked to 
Congressional committees at Washing- 
ton about it and has persuaded some 
of those committees to come to Ten- 
nessee and talk about it here. The 
result of this is that Congress has 
appropriated about three millions for 



the river, and before Mr. Bryan gels 
through there will be enough addi- 
tional millions expended to make the 
Cumberland navigable the year round 
throughout its six hundred miles of 
length. When this is, brought to pass, 
the effect upon the commerce and 
wealth of Tennessee and Kentucky will 
be beyond computation. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that this great 
public benefit will be brought about 
largely because one public-spirited 



M. T. BRYAN 



man believes that where energy and a 
good cause are joined together, fail- 
ure cannot follow. 



The Sixtieth Congress will contain 
in the Upper House two men who 
have risen from newsboys to their pres- 
ent high estate and that not through 
the power of wealth, but through per- 
sistence and proven merit. One of 
these, Charles Curtis, of Kansas, is 
entitled to every distinction which the 
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American people can bestow upon a 
thoroughbred American, for his father 
was an American soldier and his moth- 
er a member of the Kaw tribe of In- 
dians. He is, therefore, fitted by in- 
heritance to undertake the solution of 
the governmental problems in the 
Western part of our country, and he 
is by acquirement one of the best-read 
and most generally informed members 
of the Senate. He has served his state 
in the Lower House for fourteen 
years and has gained much valuable 
experience, which will enable him to 
handle his new work with ease and 



SENATOR CHARLES T. CURTIS 

to this, Mr. Curtis' 

twenty-three years of political work 
in his state have given him the 
confidence and sympathy of his peo- 
ple. They know he is working for 
their interests, and he know s they be- 
lieve in him. With this mutual trust, 
Kansas cannot fail of great profit from 
her choice. 

When Mr. Curtis was bom, forty- 
seven years ago, the Indians were not 
the wards of the nation as now, and he 
had a rough-and-tumble youth. Al- 
ways ambitious, he attended school 
whenever he coi.ld and between times 
earned his living as a newsboy. He 



was also successively a boot-black and 
a jockey and was driving a public 
hack when he commenced the study 
of law. Two years later he was ad- 
mitted to the Kansas bar, and he then 
entered politics. A genial nature and 
a magnetic personality and a thorough 
knowledge of his fellow men made 
Mr. Curtis popular everywhere he 
went. In 1884 he was elected Prose- 
cuting Attorney of Shawnee County, 
and the vigor and integrity he dis- 
played in this position led the Kansas 
voters to send him to represent the 
Sunflower State in Congress. The 
probability is that 
he will continue in 
his present office 
as long as he cares 
to fill it. 

Mr. Curtis has 
the erect bearing, 
the lithe, muscular , 
figure and the coal- 
black hair and eyes 
of the typical In- 
dian. He is proud 
of his Kaw ances- 
try and never neg- 
lects the remnant of 
his race, now liv- 
ing on an Okla- 
homa reservation. 

Mrs. Curtis is in 
every way fitted to 
adorn and further 
her husband's ca- 
reer. Of a most 
gracious personali- 
ty, of unbounded 
hospitality and interest in questions of 
the day, she is a practical woman, with 
common-sense ideas on home-making 
and child-training. There are three 
bright, healthy children, the eldest, 
Permelia, now a senior at Wellesley 
College. Harry, the only son, is now 
in his third High School year at Wash- 
ington, where the youngest daughter 
is also a pupil. 



A citizen of the world, a deep stu- 
dent of social and political economy, 
a diplomat, an editor, and a success- 
ful planter, Mr. Van Leer Polk has re- 
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ture. During Mr. Cleve- 
land's second administra- 
tion he was appointed Con- 
sul-General at Calcutta and 
only resigned this position 
to take active part in the 
Bryan campaign. He was 
one of the delegates ap- 
pointed by President 
Roosevelt to attend the 
Pan-American Congress at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and 
smce that time has devoted 
his energies to the upbuild- 
ing of the phosphate in- 
dustry. 



MR. VAN LEER FOLK 

cently joined the movement for the de- 
velopment of the wonderful phosphate 
mines of his native section, . Middle 
Tennessee. Here, at the old Polk 
homestead, "Ashwood," he combines 
the broad hospitality for which the 
manor was once celebrated with the 
keen devotion to business necessary to 
the building up of mighty interests. 
Maury County phosphate rock is of 
the highest rank in the commercial 
world and its successful mining and 
sale bring additional prosperity to a 
county already famous as the home of 
the Hal pacers, Jersey cattle, and other 
blooded stock. 

The Polk family have always been 
prominent in the annals of the state 
and of the nation. Mr. Polk, after 
receiving his education at Rugby, in 
England, and at Rome, traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
He returned to his home and was chos- 
en to represent Maury and Lewis 
Counties in the Tennessee Legisla- 



The Fort family has con- 
tributed as much to the 
shaping of the history of 
Tennessee as any family in 
the state, William Fort 
being a delegate to the first 
Constitutional Convention, 
which met in Knoxville, in 
January, 1796, and from 
that time to the present 
day some member of this 
illustrious family has been 
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active in all things pertaining to af- 
fairs of state. 

Joel B. Fort was born in Robertson 
County, August 5th, 1854. As a lad, 
he worked on the farm and attended 
the common schools of his locality un- 
til 1872, when he entered Cumberland 
University, at Lebanon, from which he 
graduated with high honors two years 
afterwards. Returning home, he took 
up the practice of law and from the 
beginning took front rank with the 
ablest lawyers of the state: 

In 1887, he was elected to the State 
L^slature and so acquitted himself 
that in 1889, he was returned with an 
increased majority of votes. It was at 
this session that he was made Chair- 
man of the famous Farmers' Caucus 
in which Colonel House, A. S. Marks 
and General Bate contended so long 
for the United States Senatorship. 

Tiring of politics, he retired to his 
farm near the thriving little town of 
Adams, to devote his entire time to his 



chosen profession, and agricultural 
pursuits. 

When the great movement for the 
protection of the tobacco growers was 
organized, Mr. Fort was one of the 
first to draw his sword in defense of 
the planters, and has ever since labored 
assiduously in their interests. Through 
his instrumentality protection associa- 
tions have been formed throughout the 
tobacco-growing districts of Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and Virginia, and plans 
for mutually beneficial relations have 
been adopted. 

Mr. Fort is an earnest and convin- 
cing speaker. To his natural oratorical 
gifts he adds a thorougl] knowledge of 
the economic principles governing the 
world's tobacco market, and so well 
equipped is he for leadership in this 
work that his services are in great 
demand, and a large portion of his 
time is given up to organizing and di- 
recting the interests of the Planters' 
Protective Association. 



ONE-ARMED SAM BERRY 

SOME COMMENT AND REMINISCENCE OF A 
NOTORIOUS KENTUCKY WAR CHARACTER 

By Will Levington Comfort 



MONG the charac- 
ters of Kentucky, 
J) strenuous enough 
to force their names 
into books of his- 
tory, and who have 
kept the annals of 
their native state 
alive and significant, 
is "One-Armed" 
Sam Berry, of Boyle 
County, notorious among tiie guerril- 
las of the Qvil War. This is the story 
of a pale, studious schoolteacher, a 
classmate of Col. W. C. P. Breckin- 
ridge, of Lexington, who became a 
scourge and a firebrand, fit to be 




mentioned in the same breath with At- 
tila and Genghis Khan. 

Central Kentucky is ripe with remi- 
niscences of the "One-Armed." The 
trails he rode over; the bams from 
which he looted his thoroughbreds; 
the gun-shot scars in trees, porches, 
and window-casings which he made 
with his good right arm when he hap- 
pened to miss or go clean through a 
fellow citizen — ^these are pointed out 
still, and with no false shame — ^mudi 
the same as the landmarks of the 
James boys are shown to a wayfarer 
in Missouri. 

Samuel Oliver Berry came from a 
good family, which means something 
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m Kentucky. There wasn't a more 
docile, gun-shy or studious youth in 
all the rolling land. He would play 
marbles, but not for keeps. Inciden- 
tally, the elders of Boyle County, to- 
day, have all played marbles with one- 
armed Sam. He must have filled one 
decade pretty full of mibs, agates, 
glassies and agate-agates. His stom- 
ach revolted at the tfiought of killing 
a rabbit, and he was called to the car- 
pet repeatedly by the gang for being 
a milk and water, party. Still there 
was something about young Sam, 
some subtle phase of eye or hand, 
that kept his person bright with his 
pals. It is not on record that he ever 
turned loose in his boyhood days 
the fighting lust that made him great 
and formidable in the later days. 

And what does the pale, studious 
youth do at the end of his school days, 
but "take over" a school and teach 
boys and girls a step beneath him, the 
way to write and read and keep up 
their deportment averages ! He didn't 
gad anybody. His voice never rumbled 
over the township. His was a model 
school, a pious school. All incorrigi- 
bility in youth and maiden, however, 
died before his gray eye, which could 
freeze like liquid air, and on occasion, 
glow like radium. 

ARM AND CIDER MILL 

Up to this time, Sam Berry was 
not handicapped in body or brain. 
It was during a summer vacation, 
when cider activities were opening 
up in the little town of Perryville, 
that Sam obtained a position in a 
cider mill. During the second week of 
work, his left arm was chewed off 
in the machinery ; leisurely, thorough- 
ly, out-rooted at the shoulder. Sam 
tore himself free, and stood up with- 
out a whimper, but pale as death, un- 
til the doctor came, twenty minutes 
later. There was not enough of the 
arm left to afford room for a binding 
to stanch the flow of blood. Such an 
exhibition of nerve had never been 
seen in the county. 

This accident, it is claimed, soured 
Sam's temper somewhat. At least, it 



combined, with a later tragedy, to 
change the tenor of his life. He had 
scarcely healed when the war broke 
out, and the gray eyes boiled. Of the 
South, brain and bone and passion, 
was this so-far-controlled volcano. He 
tried to go out with a little detach- 
ment from Perryville, but was gently 
refused, on account of his disability. 
He went over to Lexington, and down 
to Memphis to enlist, but was refused 
in both places. Then the high seas of 
his rage broke over him. 

KINGDOM FOR A HORSE 

He was not to be denied the joy of 
waging war against the North. Per- 
ryville was astounded on one of those 
parlous mornings at the beginning of 
the war, to find that "One-Armed" 
Sam Berry had disappeared ; also Ro- 
anoke, one of the prettiest thorough- 
breds ever bred in Boyle O^unty. The 
stallion belonged to the man who had 
refused to take Sam for a Confederate 
soldier. At this point Sam's Southern 
oatriotism was considered a trifle ar- 
dent, even by his friends. 

Tales soon began to pour up from the 
battle-grounds of Sam's demoniacal 
prowess afield. He had become a 
sort of free lance in action — running 
amuck in the face of battle-Knes; do- 
ing hair-raising deeds of espionage, 
carrying messages through armed 
camps, and turning up like a crippled 
ghost in the moments of thickest ac- 
tion. 

ROUTINE WAR SLOW FOR SAM 

Kentucky swears that the war never 
produced his equal as a chance-taker 
and a lucky survival. Certainly he 
thrust his thrilling figure into the 
very vortices of action, again and yet 
again. History is more concerned 
with his later escapades. "One- 
Armed" Sam fretted in the winter's 
lull of '62 and '63. Camps of prepara- 
tion didn't please him. His strange 
soul was aroused. The blood-madness 
was a brimming fountain in his brain. 

Moreover, he couldn't forget Ken- 
tucky, where he had been turned 
down. He rode north from Tennessee 
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to the town of Bloomfield, Nelson 
County, and organized a band of 
euerrillas. Then 3ie Hyde in this pale, 
studious pedagogue began to revel. 
He stole horses; and when over- 
stocked, forced the owners at gun- 
point to buy them back at high prices. 
They say that he had round shoulders 
then; that he sat on his mount like a 
drunken sailor; that he demanded in- 
stant obedience and granite gameness 
from his followers ; tiiat the gray eyes 
glowed like a cat's in the dark. 

PERRYVILLE SCORES SETTLED 

He burned his way back to Perry- 
ville with his men — ashes, destitution 
and death in his wake. This was 
"One-Armed" Sam's lone war. He 
was an enemy to the North and South 
now. The Federal soldiers closed 
about him on the raid, but he gave 
them the slip ; and on a quiet morning, 
early in 1864, the "One- Armed" and 
twelve men dashed into Perr3rville 
from the Mackville pike, yelling and 
firing in the true style of the open. 
Those valiant enough to offer resis- 
tance were shot down. 

"Every man of you, form into line !" 
the "One-Armed" yelled to the vil- 
lagers, with a curse like that which 
helped Ethan Allen to Ticonderoga. 
The townspeople, including many 
old friends of tfie schoolmaster, gath- 
ered in a ragged front before the En- 
terprise Hotel, a hundred or more, 
their hands raised heavenward, as re- 
quested. Sam and his twelve went 
through the company. Then the raid- 
ers dividedji six to stand guard, and 
six to loot the houses. 

SAM WANTS DICK LESTER 

There was a man named Richard 
Lester whom Sam wanted to kill. Les- 
ter wasn't in the line, nor in his house, 
but an old man, named Lawson, was 
found in the dining-room of Lester's 
house. In a fit of impatience at not 
finding his quarry, Sam killed the old 
man. Then the enterprising home- 
comer rode his horse into Wallace 



Green's drugstore and looted the cash- 
drawers from the saddle. Under the 
counter a man's figure was hunched. 
Sam let go a shot on general princi- 
ples, and routed the desired Lester, 
who dashed for the rear window, and 
took it with him, casing and all. The 
back of the building opens onto the 
Chaplain river, the bed of which was 
rock-covered, and twenty feet below 
the window which Lester demolished. 
By a miracle, the fleeing one missed 
the rocks and made good his get- 
away. At this moment, Sam encount- 
ered an uncle of his whom he had al- 
ways respected. ITiis was Henry Mc- 
Graw, who lived in Perr3rville until 
his death. 

"Sam, get out of here and let us 
alone!" McGraw commanded. 

"All right, Uncle!" the guerrilla re- 
sponded, riding out at the head of his 
men and shouting, "Forward !" 

THE FEDERALS ARRIVE 

Perr3rville was not yet through with 
her busiest day. Captain Fiddler and 
thirty-five Federal horsemen next 
"took" the town. They needed food 
and mounts and guns. They took 
what they needed; at least, what the 
"One-Armed" had left, and pushed 
on after the outlaw. Fiddler's meth- 
ods were somewhat different from 
Sam's, however, insomuch that the 
residents were afterwards paid for the 
stuff that the Federals seized. 

UGLY DEATH ENDS SCENE 

It was very little later that Berry 
and his men were run down. Sam was 
shot from his horse ; but did not give 
up until he was insensible. His cap- 
tors, it is said, allowed him partly to 
recover in the Union prison at Joliet, 
Illinois. The story told of his end is 
that he became incorrigible again, and 
was placed under a stream of cold 
water for discipline. At all events, he 
died under the heinous torture, and 
it is recorded, that the "One-Armed" 
is buried in the National cemetery on 
the outskirts of Joliet. 
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THE HUNTER'S MOON 

BY HELEN T. DICKINSON 

The evening star hath set. 

Not yet 
The west grown grey 
Where little tongues of flame 

Proclaim : 
' Here died the Day." 

Tip-toeing winds the mossy pathways tread. 
Because the day is dead. 

Hush'd all the deepwood aisles. 

Defiles, 
And grottoes where 
Dark shadows slowly sift 

Adrift, 
On waters there. 

Beneath the late denuded poplar trees 
That whisper to the breeze. 

Now suddenly, behold f 

All gold 
The vale doth seem— 
A largess without stint, 

Aglint, 
Falls on' the stream. 

And every dampened twig and blade of grass 
Appears a living jewel in the pass. 
For now upriseth bright 

To-night, 
The Hunter's Moon, 
Her shield alt polished. 

And red 
Her hunting shoon. 

As o'er the hills she riseth gracious-slow. 
Smiling the while upon the world below. 

Camp fires in the vale 

Grow pale 
Beneath her ray. 
Where huntsmen to the skies 

Their eyes 
Uplift and say : 

Hail to the Queen f " as through the forests ring 
The happy choruses of songs they sing. 

The Htmter's Moon once shone 

Days gone. 
Mayhap on one 
Who in a lonely wood 

Mute stood. 
As turned to stone. 

Before a stag, twixt whose dark antlers reared. 
The Holy Symbol of the Lord appeared. 
And she shed golden gleams. 

It seems. 
With lovely light. 
When Robin Hood was wont 

To hunt 
In Arden's night ; 

And o'er all Hunters she shall ever shine. 
Pair Dian—of the ancients held divine. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

On the Squire's return to town, 
zealously urged by his mission to warn 
the officers of the law of the intended 
attack on the New Pike p^te, he felt 
that supreme elation of spirits belong- 
ing to a man who already scents splen- 
did victory in the near future. 

Indeed, it promised to be a double 
one, for not only would he be enabled 
to strike an effective blow at the raid- 
ers, whose warfare on the toll-gates 
threatened him with a considerable fi- 
nancial loss, but he would also have 
it in his power to crush one whose 
ever-unwelcome presence in the neigh- 
borhood seemed likely to deprive the 
Squire of winning a wife. 

The wily old man reasoned with 
himself that he would much prefer to 
have his nephew alive and in the peni- 
tentiary than simply dead. Incarcera- 
tion would prove a far more lasting 
and complete revenge than death. In 
death there would only come a quick 
oblivion to the Squire's victory, on 
the nephew's part, while in a long im- 
prisonment, which to the victim would 
be a living death, there would yet re- 
main a daily and hourly comprehen- 
sion of unhappy facts, besetting the 
helpless prisoner like a pack of hun- 
gry wolves attacking their prey — ^an 
ever-present hideous knowledge of his 
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condition, and his 
mastery of the situa- 

sh, this growing hope 

lew in just such a liy- 

fanned the hatred of 

a glowing heat, and 

more determined that 

^.> «wOn feel the blighting 

power of his wrath, even though walls 
of massive stone, and behind barred 
doors. 

All the way to town the old man 
fed his sluggish imagination by pic- 
turing his kinsman and rival thus im- 
prisoned, slowly eating away his heart 
in range and solitude, understanding 
full well that his sweetheart had be- 
come the wife of the man he most 
hated in all the world. Ah! what 
could be a greater punishment than 
this? Death would prove sweet com- 
pared to it. 

The Squire chuckled to himself in 
a sort of fiendish delight at the mental 
picture of anguish he had conjured up. 

In their last bitter quarrel, when the 
young man had been driven from the 
Squire's home, the nephew had bold- 
ly laughed in his uncle's face, taunt- 
ing him with his age and decrepitude, 
and declaring that he would yet win 
the girl in spite of all that the old man 
might do. 

Youth and manly beauty are a pow- 
erful offset to wealth and ag^ in the 
eyes of a young woman. The Squire 
understood this fully, and chafed un- 
der the knowledge, but he resolutely 
determined to see what craft and cun- 
ning could accomplish in the unequal 
struggle. He made up his mind to 
marry the pretty toll-taker, though 
there were a dozen importunate suitors 
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in the way. He would ruthlessly tram- 
ple them all underfoot, or sweep them 
aside, as he meant to do his nephew, 
showing neither pity nor mercy. 

Ofttimes perseverance is even more 
eflfective than love, and the Squire 
was not of the kind to be easily thwart- 
ed when he had once made up his mind 
to attain a desired result. Stubborn- 
ness and determination were his 
strongest characteristics. These two 
traits, cleverly united, have carried 
many a man to success. 

Deep down in his wicked old heart 
he had carefully considered the plan of 
having his nephew put quietly out of 
the way — the Squire knew a man that 
money could easily buy for this pur- 
pose — ^but the Squire disliked to part 
with money, and besides he did not 
care to place himself in a position to 
be bled by a hireling. 

For obvious reasons, therefore, it 
would serve his purpose much better 
if Milt got himself hopelessly en- 
tangled in the meshes of the law by 
his own acts, rather than the Squire 
should be accused of helping to bring 
about his nephew's ruin. There would 
be much less difficulty in winning the 
girl, the old man thought, ignorant of 
what she already knew. 

As matters now stood, everything 
was working beautifully to his interest, 
and with the exercise of a little di- 
plomacy, such as he well knew how to 
employ when occasion demanded, his 
plans would soon be happily accom- 
plished, and his nephew's downfall 
speedily brought about. 

When Squire Bixler got home again, 
after an interview with the sheriff, he 
replenished the fire, closed the shut- 
ters, and discarding his heavy boots 
for his carpet slippers, he gathered the 
papers about him, and sat down to 
read. Although his usual bedtime had 
passed, he only yawned occasionally, 
and consulted his heavy time-piece, or 
glanced at the tall clock in the 
comer. 

Along toward the midhour of the 
night he suddenly aroused himself 
from the stupor of sleep that was be- 
ginning to lay hold of him, and. 



straightening himself in his arm-chair, 
listened attentively. 

A sound which seemed at first elu- 
sive grew clearer to his alert ear, 
arousing his drowsy faculties to fuller 
consciousness. It was an easy matter to 
interpret that sound aright — indeed, 
his ear had done so quickly. It was a 
welcome sound for which he had been 
impatiently listening all these long, 
weary hours, and it signified the raid- 
ers were abroad. 

The old man sat motionless, listen- 
ing intently. Qear and distinct, in 
measures musical as steel hammers on 
an anvil, came the rapid hoofbeat of 
horses along the pike, now louder 
where the open fields spread out on 
either side of the road, now dull and 
muffled when a hillock intervened. 

As the sound grew nearer the 
Squire hasily arose, and blowing out 
his candle went to the window and 
opened it. The body of horsemen 
were even then passing his avenue 
gate. 

Now the raiders were climbing the 
little hill that arose between his place 
and the toll-house, each fall of the iron 
shoe seemed a sharp, clear note, 
played in staccato time, on the hard, 
white surface of the pike, then the 
notes grew less distinct, softened and 
shaded as by a soft pedal, when the 
raiders descended the farther side of 
the hill. They must soon be at the 
very gate. 

The Squire listened. There came a 
pause in the hoof music, then a soli- 
tary horseman took up the refrain. 
The listener recalled to mind the re- 
quest that his recent nocturnal visitor 
had made concerning this advance 
guard — that harm should not come to 
him — and a grim smile played over 
the old man's face as he silently hoped 
that this one, too, might fall. The 
Squire had urged upon the sheriff that 
no man should escape — not one. 

Suddenly a shot rang out — then an- 
other — two, three — a half-dozen. 
Quickly a volley poured forth, start- 
ling the night with clamorous echoes. 

The fight was on in fierce earnest- 
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ness between the raiders and defend- 
ers of the gate. 

. CHAPTER XV 

The distance that Milton Derr had 
to go to reach the New Pike gate, 
from where the raiders halted and held 
parley, was but a short one, measured 
by paces, yet during that brief ride 
many irrelevant things came crowding 
fast upon his memory — indeed, it 
seemed that his whole life's history 
was swiftly reviewed in that brief pe- 
riod. 

His boyhood days arose to his mind 
— those careless, happy days of early 
youth that were spent amid the wild, 
sweet freedom of the hills, from which 
he had just now ridden — ^the old 
schoolhouse in Alder Creek glen, that 
unforgotten spot where pretty Sally 
Brown had first ensnared his boyish 
heart and held it a willing captive ever 
since. 

He recalled to mind the sharp pang^ 
of jealousy Jade Beddow took a de- 
light in arousing in his youthful bo- 
som by showing marked attention to 
the object of their mutual admiration 
— then of gloomier matters, his moth- 
er's illness and her death, which had 
wrung his heart with the bitterest 
grief that had ever crept into his young 
life. There came to mind a memory 
of the subsequent home with his uncle 
— ^a home that meant little else than a 
mere shelter, and ah opportunity for 
much hard work, for the Squire was a 
grasping man, close and calculating, 
and required of every one the last 
atom of eflfort. 

Most clear in his memory was that 
eventful day when his uncle first 
learned that the smiles of the pretty 
toll-taker were rather for the nephew 
than for the uncle, and this discovery 
seemed suddenly to change the 
Squire's indiflference toward his ward 
into an intense hatred, which smol- 
dered for a while, then at last broke 
forth into a fierce flame of passion, 
when there was a bitter quarrel, and 
the yoimg man was driven from his 
uncle's roof, and went back to live 
amid his native hills once more. 



When Milton Derr made up his 
mind to join the raiders, he was ac- 
tuated by the two strongest passions 
that sway the human heart — love and 
hate. The first and uppermost one 
urged him to join the band in order 
that he might be able to influence the 
members to spare the New Pike gate, 
for the present, at least; the second 
made it evident that, by aiding in the 
general destruction of toll-houses 
Siroughout the county, and the abol- 
ishment of tolls, he would be in a po- 
sition to do his kinsman much dam- 
age, and aflfect the most vulnerable 
spot in evidence — ^his pocket Thus, 
in Derr's bosom, love and hate held al- 
most equal sway. 

All these things passed in hurried 
review through the rider's excited 
mind, like a fleeting: panorama, brief, 
yet clear and intense as the glimpse 
of a surrounding landscape seen by 
the flash of the lightning's path across 
the starless heavens. 

He once more recalled to mind the 
conversation that his sweetheart had 
overheard and repeated to him, which 
had taken place between his uncle and 
some unknown man upon the public 
highway. Could this mysterious per- 
son have been Jade Beddow, and had 
they arranged it between them to have 
him sent forward so thafhe might be 
shot, or taken prisoner? This was 
evidently the trap that had been so 
adroitlv set, and into which he was 
now riding, though not without pro- 
test. 

Won to this belief, he still rode on- 
ward unflinchingly toward the toll- 
house now looming up before him like 
a ghostly warning, and dimly outlined 
against the cold gray midnight sky. 

Nature herself seemed steeped in 
profound slumber at this wan, late 
hour, and neither life nor movement 
was visible about the place. The soli- 
tary horseman appeared to be the only 
living object in all that cheerless, dim- 
ly-defined landscape. There was no 
sign of danger on any hand, no sus- 
picious movement of a lurking enemy. 
The deep silence of night's midhour 
brooded over the quiet scene, and its 
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peace fell heavily upon it like the man- 
tle of darkness round about. 

The lone rider began to look about 
him with growing cwifidence. It was 
all so quiet, so still, so filled with the 
hush of midnight — surely the monition 
he had received that the gate would 
be guarded must have been built on 
mere rumor without the foundation of 
fact. 

When he came to the gate, he found 
the pole up, as it was wont to be at so 
late an hour of the night, and after 
pausing a brief moment, thinking ten- 
derly of one within the darkened toll- 
house, he passed from under the raised 
pole; and rode a short distance along 
the road. 

Once again he paused, and looked 
back, and listened. No sight or sound 
betrayed the presence of guard or offi- 
cer. It must be that the posse had 
failed to materialize, believing the ru- 
mor of an impending attack mere idle 
talk. With a feeling of relief the 
horseman raised a whistle to his lips 
and blew a sharp call as a signal that 
the raiders might advance. 

In quick response the clatter of many 
hoofs came beating down the road in 
rythmic measure. 

Suddenly — ^breaking harshly into 
the musical ring of the hurrying hoof- 
beats — ^rang the discordant note of a 
shot from out the darkness, and quick 
upon it came another, while the ad- 
vance rider, startled and surprised by 
its unexpectedness, heard the bullet 
singing keenly past his ear. 

An answering fire from the oncom- 
ing raiders, shooting at random, seek- 
ing an unseen and hidden foe, awoke 
the echoes, and speedily a volley of 
shots from both raiders and guards 
filled the quiet night with tumultuous 
sounds. 

For a brief space of time Derr sat 
motionless on his horse, making no ef- 
fort to escape, stunned by the surprise 
of his attack, then realizing that a fight 
was really on, that the gate was imder 
guard, and, despite his warnings, the 
band had gotten themselves into a 
jeopardous situation, while he, being a 
sworn member, must now stand or fall 



with it. He turned quickly about and 
dashed back to join his comrades. 

The first shot had been the prema- 
ture discharge of a gun in the hands 
of a nervous guard, who had fired be- 
fore the raiders had reached the spot 
where the men lay in waiting. 

This, coupled with the fact that the 
stone wall behind which the guards 
were concealed, was on a stretch of 
ground sloping from the road, caused 
5ie later volley of shots fired on the 
raiders to speed harmlessly overhead, 
while the raiders' answering fire was 
quite as futile. 

The latter had been quick to respond 
to their unseen assailants, and had 
pressed on, reassured by the first sin- 
gle shot, but when met by a deter- 
mined volley, the captain gave orders 
for a hasty retreat, quickly realizing 
that the band had ridden recklessly 
into an ambush, and that the odds 
were greatly ap^inst his men. 

As the raiders turned, the advance 
rider dashed back to join them. Sev- 
eral bullets sang a keen note of dan- 
ger as he galloped by, but he was un- 
scathed. 

A little beyond the gate one of the 
riders fell, or was thrown from his 
horse, which seemed to stumble, then 
quickly regain his feet, and, riderless 
now, dashed along the road after the 
retreating band. 

As Milt came up, he suddenly 
checked his horse at the spot where 
the accident occurred, for the fallen 
man had risen to his feet, and was 
sorely in need of succor, since his horse 
had taken flight without him. 

As he stood in the road, a dark 
shadow on a light background, seem- 
ingly dazed and uncertain what to do, 
Derr pulled up alongside, and bracing 
himself in his stirrups, leaned forward 
and cried hurriedly, "Leap up behind 
me!" 

The man quickly obeyed, though 
clumsily, for his right arm appeared to 
be of little service to him, but with 
the mounted man's assistance he man- 
aged to climib up behind, and throw 
one arm around his deliverer, then 
both men bowed low over the saddle, 
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yet not a moment too soon to avoid 
a parting volley fired at the two on 
the fleeing horse. 

"The rest rid off an' left me, but 
you risked your life to take me up," 
muttered Steve Judson, as they gal- 
loped on through the night. "Milt 
Derr, I promise y6u I won't forget to- 
night." 

"That's all right; hang on!" 

CHAPTER XVI 

The lurking shadows along the stone 
wail suddenly grtv/ into animated 
forms, and the silence was brok- 
en by excited speech. The raiders 
faded as quickly into the night as they 
had come, while the faint echoes of 
retreating hoofs betokened a rapid 
flight of the band toward the hill coun- 
try. 

"Have we bagged any game?" 

The guards hastily scrambled over 
the rock fence after a parting volley 
had been sent after the last retreating 
horseman, who had tarried a brief 
while in his retreat, and each guard 
was eager to find an answer to the 
leader's question. 

"One man fell or dropped from his 
horse, I'll swear to that," the sheriff 
made reply, looking along the gloom 
of the road with expectant eyes. "We 
must surely have wounded one of 
them. It cannot have been a total loss 
of lead." 

"No, for I'm hit," a voice made the 
doleful assertion out of the darkness 
farther along the fence line. 

"Hello! Scott! Is that you? Are 
you much hurt ?" 

"Shot in the shoulder." 

"Is that so?" asked the sheriff con- 
cernedly. "I'll look after your case at 
once. Anybody else hurt ?" 

"I believe a bullet went through my 
hat and grazed my skull" — this a sec- 
ond voice tinged with grave anxiety. 

"If so, it probably flattened the bul- 
let," was the unfeeling remark of a 
companion. 

The girl from the toll-house ap- 
peared just then on the platform — a 
gudden apparition, startled of face, and 



with a hand that shook perceptibly as 
she carried an old tin lantern. 

"Is anybody hurt?" she anxiously 
inquired. 

"A wound in the shoulder of one of 
our men ; nothing serious, I hope," and 
the sheriff came forward to reassure 
her. 

"And the raiders — what of them?" 
The girl's query was hastily made. 

"One fell from his horse, but we 
can find no trace of him. He seems 
to have escaped. Lend us your lan- 
tern," the sheriff added; "perhaps he 
crawled off into the weeds." 

"Here's a hat I found in the road !" 
The words came from an excited 
guard. 

"Fetch it to the light!" This from 
the sheriff. 

The guard obeyed. As the hat was 
held close to the light of the lantern, 
which the girl held obligingly over the 
rail, the men crowded around, eager to 
examine the one trophy of battle. 

"There's blood on it!" some voice 
exclaimed. "We must have wounded 
one of the rascals at least. Likely he's 
in hiding now, close by." 

"Lend us your laijtern. Miss Sally." 

The sheriff reached out for it, but 
before his fingers closed over the han- 
dle, the girl's nervous hand suddenly 
relaxed its hold, and the lantern fell 
to the hard bed of the pike. The glass 
in the sides shivered as it struck, while 
the candle rolled out and was quickly 
extinguished in the white dust of the 
road. The girl became the picture of 
consternation. 

"Oh!" she cried, "just see what I 
have done !" 

"Perhaps it's the sight of blood. It 
makes some folks grovf faint." 

The sheriff spoke consolingly, pity- 
ing the girl's embarrassment, and cov- 
ertly regretting the accident. 

"I'm all upset!" acknowledged the 
pretty toll-taker frankly. She looked 
it, seemingly so innocent the while, one 
would scarcelv have suspected the ac- 
cident to have been hastily planned by 
woman's nimble wit, in order to g^in 
yet more time before a further search 
could be made for the wounded man. 
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When the hat was held uo to the 
light, the girl recognized it almost in- 
stantly as one Milton Derr was in the 
habit of wearing. He had worn it 
that very day when he passed through 
the New Pike gate. Its recent dis- 
covery by the guard, and the fresh 
stains of blood upon it, now filled her 
with sudden terror and consternation. 

Was Milton Derr among the raid- 
ers ? The hat was a silent witness to 
the fact Had her lover been wound- 
ed ? The blood stains eave conclusive 
evidence. Was it possible that Milt 
had ventured back with the raiders in 
the very face of the warning Sally had 
given him? Why had he risked so 
much ? Ah I was it for her sake? She 
asked herself this with a sudden glow 
in her heart, set aflame by her lover's 
devotion, and a quick resolve was 
formed to aid him in his present 
strait. 

.Many perplexing thoughts arose. 
Why had he not in turn warned the 
raiders as she had expected him to do? 
Perhaps he had done so, but without 
avail. Could they have ignored the 
warning, or have forced him to come 
back with them? Possibly he came of 
his own accord to be of whatever as- 
sistance he could in the face of danger 
that threatened the inmates of the toll- 
house. The girl was in a sea of grave 
perplexities and conflicting thoughts. 

The voice of the sheriff close at hand 
broke into her bewildered train of 
thought and recalled her abruptly to a 
sense of her surroundings. 

"Miss Sally ! I have stepped on the 
piece of candle and broken it. Can 
you get me another?" 

"Yes, certainly ; 111 go at once," she 
answered hurriedly, glad to escape into 
the toll-house, where her mother was 
busied htmting bandages with which to 
dress the arm of the wounded man. 

"It seemed as if I'd never be able to 
find another piece of candle," said the 
girl in apology when she finally came 
out after quite a little search. "My 
wits have left me completely — I'm 
dazed." 

"Hadn't you better leave the hat 
with m^?" she asked with affected in- 



difference as the sheriff and his posse 
started' off with the light to look for 
the wounded raider along the road. 

"I might as well do so;" then, as 
he was about to comply, the sheriff 
added on second thought, "no, I'll take 
it along to shield the candle from the 
wind, now that the lantern glass is 
broken." 

At the spot where the hat had been 
picked up the searchers found some 
dark splotches sprinkling the dust of 
the pike, as if blood had fallen there, 
but the owner of the lost hat was no- 
where to be found. The men searched 
carefully some distance along the way, 
and closely examined the patches of 
dusty weeds in the fence comers, but 
without reward. 

"I am positive one of the raiders 
carried him off," insisted the guard. 

"But for Gregory getting excited 
and firing before the raiders had got- 
ten in close range, we would certainly 
have killed or captured some of them, 
perhaps have bagged the whole band 
by closing in upon them from each 
end of the road. This comes of hav- 
ing green recruits," the sheriff added 
grimly. 

When the posse had gone with the 
lantern, Sally went once more into the 
house and began to assist her mother 
in caring for the wounded guard, but 
the girl's thoughts were far from be- 
ing centered on the object of her pres- 
ent skill and care, and she listen^'! 
momentarily and with growing anx- 
iety for additional news concerning the 
owner of the lost hat. 

Could it be that it was not Milton's, 
after all ? She felt almost positive that 
she had made no mistake in regard to 
its ownership, and she had suggested 
the leaving of the hat with her that she 
might give it a closer scrutiny and sat- 
isfy herself on this point. 

If the hat were really Milton Derr's, 
on the under lining, inside the band, 
was his name and hers, both done in 
red ink, along with an arrow-pierced 
heart, and the date on which the names 
had been written — September loth. 

There had been a little picnic on 
this date. She and Milton, along with 
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Sophronia and her beau, and a few 
others, had gone for an outing up in 
the hills. The usual rain that invaria- 
bly and maliciously awaits such gath- 
erings suddenly came up, and the party 
had taken shelter for a time in the old 
schoolhouse in Alder Creek glen — ^the 
veiy log building where Sally's first 
girlish fancy had been captured by 
Milt's dark eyes and ruddy face. Here, 
as a stripling, he had fought battles 
for his lady love, and Jade Beddow 
had sought in vain to supplant him 
in her affections. 

While the picnic party had waited 
for the rain to abate, Milt had usurped 
one of the children's desks, and writ- 
ten the two names on the inner lining 
of his hat-band, covertly showing the 
result of his skill to Sally. 

If these names should be discovered, 
and discovery was imminent, it would 
clearly fasten the ownership of the hat 
on Milton Derr, even if no one could 
identify it otherwise. She felt a grow- 
ing eagerness to get possession of the 
hat, and tear out the tell-tale lining, 
yet she dared not betray her anxiety, 
lest it arouse suspicion and hasten the 
discovery she would gladly avert. 

In the midst of her uncertainties 
and fears she caught sound of Squire 
Bixler's voice outside the toll-house. 

He had hurriedly put on his shoes 
and great coat, and ridden over to the 
gate to learn the results of the fight 
between raiders and guards, prudently 
waiting, however, until the firing had 
ceased; and he had heard, with deep 
disappointment and regret, the retreat- 
ing hoofbeats of horses galloping to- 
ward the hills. Despite the sound, he 
hoped that one raider at least had been 
left behind. 

The Squire's chagrin was poignant 
when he learned that not a single mem- 
ber of the band had been either killed 
or captured, and that the sole spoil of 
battle, on which he had so largely 
counted, was but a g^ay felt hat, 
streaked with blood, that had been 
picked up in the middle of the dusty 
road. 

"By heaven!" cried the Squire 
wrath fully, when this single trophy 



was shown him, "111 find the owner of 
that hat and punish him, if it takes 
every detective in the state to help me 
to do it." 

CHAPTER XVII 

The morning following the exciting 
experiences of the raiders' attack and 
repulse at the New Pike gate," soon 
after the clearing away of the break- 
fast dishes, Sally, on the alert, caught 
sight of Squire Bixler's buggy coming 
over the hill, the loose side-curtains 
morning breeze like the wings of some 
idly flapping to and fro in the fresh 
bird of ill-omen. Indeed, she felt, on 
seeing the vehicle, that its very ap- 
pearance presaged evil, if not to her, 
at least to one very dear to her. 

Usually she let her mother open the 
gate to the Squire if his coming was 
noticed in time for an avoidance, but 
this morning she made it convenient 
to be out on the platform, sweeping 
away industriously, when he drove up. 

"Good morning. Miss Sally ! I sup- 
pose you are quite glad to find your- 
self alive, and with the toll-house roof 
still over you." 

"Yes," she answered promptly, 
"glad and grateful, too !" 

"What brings you out so early this 
morning?" she asked, smiling pleasant- 
ly on the Squire as she raised the gate 
which had so fortunately escaped the 
raider's axe the night previous. 

"Business," answered he with em- 
phasis, "important business. Before 
the day is over, I hope to have a war- 
rant served on the owner of that hat 
which was picked up last night. If I 
can get only one of the rascals caught 
and safely jailed, it will not be such a 
difficult matter to ferret out the rest 
of the gang." 

"Have you discovered an)rthing 
more?" asked Sally, trjring to disguise 
the anxiety in her tooes as she made 
the inquiry. 

"Nothing definite, although there's 
one man among the guards who thinks 
he can identify the hat. I'm taking it 
to town now to show to the merchant 
that probably sold it." 
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The g^l's heart sank within her at 
the words. It would be little short of 
a miracle if the tell-tale names were 
not found and the hat's ownership 
revealed. 

While the Squire was. speaking, 
Mrs. Brown came out on the platform. 

"Let me see that hat," she said. "It's 
likely I may know the wearer myself. 
I was so busy last night attendin' to 
George Scott's arm that I didn't do 
more than glance at the hat." 

The squire handed out a package 
done up in a piece of newspaper, 
which Mrs. Brown opened, and taking 
the hat held it up at arm's length, 
perched on her outspread fingers, view- 
ing it critically, her head slightly 
askew. 

"I've seen that hat before," she said 
thoughtfully; "now who was a-wear- 
in' it?" 

"There's likely a hundred such hats 
in the county," interposed Sally 
quickly. "I've seen a dozen or more 
myself." 

"No, you don't see so many of these 
light gray felts," avowed her mother, 
bringing the hat nearer. "Mebbe it's 
got a cost mark, or the maker's name ; 
that would tell a body more concemin' 
it." 

She turned the hat upside down and 
looked carefully at the lining. 

"Let me take it into the house and 
brush some of the dust off it," inter- 
posed Sally hastily, fearing every mo- 
ment that the hidden names would be 
revealed, under her mother's inquisi- 
tive scrutiny. 

"No! no! let it be, just as it is," said 
•the Squire, perchance put on the alert 
by Sally's manner, and suspicious of 
her ill-concealed desire to get the hat 
in her possession. 

"Look here! what's this on the un- 
derside of the lining of this band?" 
asked Mrs. Brown, as she ran her fin- 
gers around the inside of the crown, 
and pulled down the lining. "It looks 
like writing, only it's red," she added, 
squinting her eyes after the manner of 
one whose vision has b^^ to fail. 

At tfiat moment Sally felt as though 



she fairly hated her mother's prying 
nature. 

"What is it, SaUy ?" asked her moth- 
er ; "your eyes are yoimger than mine." 

The girl, after a careless glance, but 
with a sickening sense of fear taking 
possession of her as she recognized the 
arrow-pierced heart and the two names 
written underneath, answered in as 
calm and collected voice as she could 
command, "It lodes like streaks of 
blood." 

She 'partly averted her face as she 
spoke, for she felt that her mother or 
the Squire would read in her very eyes 
the secret she- was striving to hide. 
There was no longer a doubt of the 
hat's ownership. It was Milton's Derr's 
beyond all questioning, and the dis- 
coveiy of his name and hers written 
therein was now but a matter of brief 
delay, as the Squire's next words 
seemed to indicate. 

"I'll have it closely examined when 
I get to town. It will not be a hard 
matter to locate its owner, I think." 

"Would you mind giving me a seat 
to town?" asked the girl suddenly, be- 
set with a new resolve. 

"Certainly not." The Squire was 
plainly tickled. "I'll be only too glad 
of your company," he said, smQing 
genially. 

"What's goin' to happen?" asked 
Mrs. Brown wonderingly. It was a 
new mood for Sally. 

"I've just thought of something that 
I've got to do, an'd if the Squire'U take 
me sdong with him, it'll save me the 
trouble of saddling Joe. I'll be ready 
as soon as I get my cloak and hat," 
added she, disappearing in the house. 

"Humph!" exclaimed Mrs. Brown, 
looking first after her daughter, then 
at the Squire. "This looks a little as 
if Sally was comin' to her senses at 
last." 

"Just give her a little time, my dear 
madam, a little time," advised the 
Squire, smiling all over his fat, red 
face. "She'll come around all right by 
and by." 

When the Squire and Sally drove 
off, she seemed lost in thou^t, and 
only answered in monosyllables to her 
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companion's gallant attempts to be 
agreeable. 

''What's, the matter, Miss Sally?" 
he asked at last^ piqued at her silence 
and indiflference. "You act as if you 
might be in love," he added with a 
jocose look. 

"Perhaps I am," acknowledged Sal- 
ly, turning the full battery of her pret- 
ty eyes upon her companion, until his 
pulse quickened as it had not done in 
years. He made an effort to speak, but 
the words failed him, and he only 
edged a little closer to her. For a 
wonder, she did not attempt to draw 
farther away. Was she really coming 
to her senses, as her mother had pre- 
dicted ? 

"Do you remember the ride we took 
a few weeks ago, an* what you said to 
me ?" she asked slowly, and with avert- 
ed eyes. 

"My dear, I have thought of little 
else, I do assure you," answered the 
Squire promptly, suddenly finding 
speech, now that the dazzling battery 
was withdrawn. 

"Well, I have thought a good deal of 
it myself of late," admitted Sally 
thoughtfully. "You profess to think 
a lot of me, but I expect you would 
refuse me the least little favor I might 
ask of you." 

"Have you usually found me a hard- 
hearted old skinflint?" asked the 
Squire reproachfully. 

"Fve never put your kindness to a 
very great test, as yet. I thought 1 
would begin with asking a little favor. 
You wouldn't refuse me that now, 
would you ?" 

The girl looked up smiling into the 
old man's face, and brought all the co- 
quetry at her command into play. 

"What is the favor?" asked the 
Squire shrewdly. "I never like to 
make a promise till I know what I'm 
promising." 

"It's about the smallest possession 
you have, and the one least valuable 
to you." 

"Well, what is it?" 

"I want the hat that wa^ oicked up 
last night." 

"Hum — m — m!" said the Squire 



meditatively. "In what manner does 
that hat concern you ?" 

"How it concerns me, does not ccwi- 
cem you," retorted the girl promptly, 
with an arch glance. 

"I don't know about that What- 
ever concerns you, concerns me deep- 
ly, ducky!" 

"Will you give me the hat?" persist- 
ed Sally. 

"You fear it will be recognized?" 
ventured the Squire, and the girl 
winced under the words. "Well, it 
will be, before I've done with it Of 
course I know it's that rascally Milt's 
hat," added the Squire shrewdly fol- 
lowing up the clue the girl's manner 
and request had given him. "Haven't 
I seen him wear it, time and again? 
He had it on Court day," hazarded the 
speaker. 

He noted the quick start his com- 
panion gave, and the look of fear that 
overspread her face and crept into her 
eyes. A sudden thought occurred to 
him. He was now in a better positicm 
to strike a bargain than he soon would 
be again. 

"Now, suppose we put this matter 
on a strictly business footing," he said 
blandly. "You want the hat and I 
want a wife. A fair exchange is nt> 
robbery." 

"Don't say that!" exclaimed Sally, 
as though a sharp pain had suddenly 
entered her heart. "You are cruel!" 

"Not in the least!" retorted the 
Squire. "It's you that's cruel, my 
dear! You have it in your power to 
make me the happiest of men, and in- 
cidentally keep a friend of yours out 
of the penitentiary. The whole mat- 
ter rests with you." 

The girl made no answer. 

"The case stands thus," he persisted. 
"If my nephew is a lawbreaker, he de- 
serves punishment. As I am president 
of this road, and a large stockholder, 
too, and he's doing his utmost to in- 
jure and destroy my property, I fail to 
see why I should show him any sympa- 
thy or favor. If I do, it will be solely 
on your account, not his. It's up to 
you whether Milt goes free or is pun- 
ished." 
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"On just what conditions will you 
let him go free?" asked the girl quick- 
ly. 

"On your promise to marry me." 

"Oh, no!" she cried sharply, "not 
thatr 

"Just that," msisted the Squire. 

"And if I don't promise?" she asked 
in a low tone. 

"It puts him in a place where you 
can't marry him," answered her com- 
panion promptly. 

They drove on in silence until the 
edge of the town was reached. 

"Here we are in town," the Squire 
said. "Shall I drive you to the sher- 
iff's office with me?" 

"Why are you going there?" asked 
his companion faintly. 

"To give up this hat and swear out a 
warrant for its owner." 

"Don't go!" pleaded Sally. 

"It all rests with you as to whether I 
go or not," replied the Squire, his 
bold, unpitying eyes bent full upon 
her. "Milt can either be a free man 
or a felon — which shall it be?" 

His eyes were fixed on hers in a 
concentrated gaze that seemed to fas- 
cinate her like the gaze of the wily 
serpent charms the ensnared bird. 
There was a confused buzzing in her 
head, a thousand small voices crying 
out, "Save Milt! Save Milt!" Her 
very power of will appeared to be ebb- 
ing away. She saw only those hard, 
unyielding eyes, she heard only those 
inner voices crying out in her lover's 
behalf. 

"Ill promise!" she faltered. 

"When?" asked the Squire. 

"I don't know, some of these days," 
she cried desperately, quite at her wits' 
end. 

"That's too indefinite," insisted her 
companion. "S'pose you marry me a 
week from to-day?" 

"Oh! no! no! not that soon! Give 
me a little more time," she pleaded. 
Something would surely come to her 
aid, if she gained time, she knew not 
what. A wild thought came into her 
head that perhaps she might yet nm 
away with her lover. At all events, a 
delay would give him time to get 
away, whether she went or not. 



"Two weeks, then," said the Squire 
slowly, "no longer." 

"Well," she said faintly. 

"Then you'll agree to marry me?" 

"Yes," she answered recklessly. 

"Two weeks from to-day?" he in- 
sisted. 

"Yes," she answered again, her 
voice dropping almost to a whisper. 

"All right ! A bargain's a bargain !" 
cried the Squire gleefully. "I'll drive 
to the sheriff's and tell him I lost the 
hat coming to town." 

"Give it to me!" asked the girl 
eagerly. 

"Oh, no, my dear, not yet!" he an- 
swered, with a grimace, thrusting the 
bundle into an inner pocket of his 
great-coat. "I'll just keeo it next to 
my heart as a reminder of your prom- 
ise. I'll give it to you the morning 
of our wedding — as a token of love 
and affection," added he with a 
chuckle of satisfaction. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

A larger number than usual of pos- 
sible customers and evident idlers were 
gathered at Billy West's country store 
on the Tuesday morning following 
Court Day, discussing the latest news. 

The building was a small one-room 
frame, set in an angle made by the 
Willis Mill dirt lane and the New 
Pike, an ideal spot for an exchange of 
news, often bordering on gossip, and 
a convenient halfway resting place for 
those homeward bound, or else on 
their way to mill or town. 

The proprietor's small stock of mer- 
chandise consisted of a heterogeneous 
collection, well suited to the needs of 
the locality, and ranging in variety 
from knitting needles, for the indus- 
trious matron at her fireside in the 
IcMig winter evenings, to plow-shares, 
which her sturdy spouse might grasp 
when the soil demanded tilling in the 
spring. The varied mixture of farm- 
ing implements, groceries and clothing 
presented the appearance of having 
been deposited by some friendly pass- 
ing whirlwind, for the owner was of 
far too sociable a nature to devote 
much time to "stock-keeping." 
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When an article was wanted, it gen- 
erally had to be hunted for, unless it 
chanced to fall under the immediate 
range of vision of salesman or cus- 
tomer, while the crowded shelves and 
counters presented a bewildering ar- 
ray of tinware, glassware, patent medi- 
cines, clocks, trimmed hats, chums, 
gaudy neckwear, cheap clothing, mock 
jewelry, hair-oils and colored per- 
fumes put up in glass bottles of se- 
ductive shapes, along with sundry ar- 
ticles great and small necessary to the 
needs and adornment of the people of 
the surrounding country. 

It was not for lack of time that Billy 
allowed his stock to fall into this 
chaotic confusion, for he had much 
leisure on his hands, but, as I have be- 
fore remarked^ he was of a sociable 
nature, and usually spent his spare mo- 
ments tilted back in a well-worn chair 
under a locust tree, if the weather was 
warm, indulging in neighborhood 
news, or else was engaged in an ex- 
haustive argument with his circle of 
solons as to how the government 
should be properly run. 

If the season necessitated shelter, the 
usual coterie removed its sittings to the 
rear of the store, while .'uring the rig- 
orous winter months checker-pla3ring 
afforded amusement, the board being 
of white pine, home-made, in alternate 
inked squares, and the checkers of 
black and white horn buttons supplied 
from the general stock. 

On the morning I have mentioned, 
the air was yet cool from a frosty 
night, but the sun shone brightly, giv- 
ing promise of speedy warmth, as the 
day advanced, and the little company 
chose the sunlight, being sheltered 
from the breeze by the front of the 
building, which faced the east. 

Moses Hunn, an old stager, was 
descanting on the previous night's 
raid, having first borrowed a chew of 
long-green tobacco from his nearest 
neiehbor. Moses was an inveterate 
chewer and had been relying on his 
friends for tobacco for the last twenty 
years. 

"Yes, sir, they say them night-riders 
fit like wild cats." 



'The guards didn't seem to be of 
much use," interposed Billy. 

"They were pretty good at stopping* 
bullets," Moses averred. "Ge<M^ 
Scott was shot three times in the leg 
an* twice in the body, I heard, an' 
four T)ullets grazed Joe Waters' 
skull." 

"It must be bullet-proof," a voice in- 
sisted. 

"The news is they've shot one of the 
riders, too. Leastways, blood was 
found on the pike, an' also on a hat 
one of the raiders dropped." 

"Any of you wearin' new hats this 
mornin'?" asked Billy with an affect- 
ed show of inspecting the head-gear 
of the crowd. 

"I noticed Mose limpin' as he come 
up," a voice declared. 

"Mose has been drawin' a pension 
for that same limp for a good many 
years past, so I don't think the guard's 
can be charged with that'^ affirmed 
the storekeeper. 

"Well, folks seem bent on havin' 
free roads," remarked the owner of 
the limp, as he sighted a knot-hole 
in a box near by, and, with the aim of 
a practiced chewer, adroitly sent a 
squirt of tobacco juice through it. 

"Yes, an' I'm mightily afraid folksTl 
have the worst of the bargain when 
they do get free roads," answered Bil- 
ly, with a dubious shake of his head. 
"We won't have no such good roads 
as we've got now." 

"Free roads'll make dead agin 
you, Billy," insisted Mose. "I'm not 
blamin' you for not favorin' 'em, for 
when folks can go to town, an' it not 
costin' 'em a cent, of course they're 
goin' so you'll lose many a good nickle 
that now drops in your till." 

"How did the sheriiSf get wind of 
the raid?" asked Billy, dianging an 
unpleasant subject. 

"There must be a traitor." 

"Lordy ! I wouldn't care to be in his 
shoes if they ever find him." 

"They'll find him all right enough." 

"An' swing him, high as Haman." 

"Surel" 

Along in the evening, soon after 
sundown, Billy West closed his store 
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a full half-hour earlier than usual, and 
went to his boarding house, not a 
great distance away. A little later he 
might have been seen cantering down 
the pike on his chestnut filly, arrayed 
in his best suit, and wearing the red- 
dest and most conspicuous necktie his 
stock afforded, while the oily smooth- 
ness of his locks, and the odor of cheap 
cologne that hung persistently about 
him, announced the fact that he was on 
pleasure bent To one acquainted with 
the state of his affections, it was an 
easy matter to guess that old man 
Saunders' was his probable destina- 
tion. 

This proved to be the case. Only 
the day before he had made an engage- 
ment with Sophronia to escort her to 
the New Pike gate, where she was to 
spend the night with her bosom friend, 
Sally, then go on to town the next day 
to do some shopping. 

"I scarcely knew whether to come 
for you or not, after what happened 
last night," said the cavalier apologetic- 
ally, when he reached Mr. Saunders', 

"I couldn't have blamed you, if you 
hadn't come," declared Sophronia 
frankly. "Is it safe to go?" she asked 
in sudden perplexity. 

"I don't think you'll be disturbed to- 
night, after the failure the riders made 
last night There's an old sayin' that 
lightnin' seldom strikes twice in the 
same place." 

"But night-riders may," insisted So- 
phronia. 

"I doubt it Even if they should 
come, they wouldn't want you. I real- 
ly don't know of but one person that 
does," Billy added with an engagingly 
meaning look. 

"I could name half a dozen, at 
least," retorted Sophronia, with a co- 
quettish toss of her head, as her cava- 
lier assisted her to mount. 

Sally was most glad to see her visi- 
tors, for she earnestly hoped through 
Sophronia or her beau, at least, to 
learn something of Milton Derr — 
whether there were any rumors of his 
being hurt, or if either of them had 
seen him since yesterday. If not, it 
augured ill for the owner of the blood- 



stained hat which had been picked up 
in the road near the toll-house. 

Finally, when her mother had gone 
out of the room, Sally hurriedly asked 
concerning the young man, and on 
learning that he had not been seen, she 
added that she had an important mes- 
sage for him, and asked Billy to tell 
him so within the next day or two, if 
possible. 

That night in the privacy of her 
room, and under a promise of the 
deepest secrecy on Sophronia's part, 
Sally confided to her bosom friend the 
besetting fear that Milt had been 
wounded the night before. 

"Try and see him for me. If he's 
much hurt, let me know at once, but if 
he isn't, tell him to leave here as quick- 
ly as possible, that he is strongly sus- 
pected of being a raider, and to go 
away before any arrests are made. Tell 
him to go at once." 

"How did you find out about the 
night-riders coming?" asked Sophro- 
nia. 

"Through Squire Bixler. He's got 
a spy that's keeping him posted, and, 
I believe, this spy told him they would 
come last night." 

"How do you know there's a spy?" 
asked her friend thoughtfully. 

"I overheard him talking to the 
Squire one day when I was hid behind 
the stone wall that runs along the 
pike," and straightway the girl related 
the^ whole occurrence to her friend. 
"It's a hatched-up plot between the 
Squire and this man to get Milt into 
trouble," she added in conclusion. 

"Didn't you see who the other man 
was?" asked Sophronia, beginning to 
connect this fact with some other cir- 
cumstances in her mind, as links are 
added to a chain. 

"No, I was afraid to peep over the 
fence for fear they might see me." 

"Could it have been Jade Beddow?" 

"No, I would have known his voice. 
It wasn't him, I'm certain of that. 
There was something about the man's 
voice that held a familiar sound, as if 
I had heard it before, but I can't place 
it" 
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**Do you think you would recognize 
it if you should hear it again?" 

"Yes, Vm sure I should." 

"Then I b'lieve I can run that spy to 
the ground," said Sophronia decisive- 
ly. "I believe I know the man, an' the 
place where he's buried the money he 
got for telHn' on the raiders." 



"You don't say!" cried Sally, in 
open-eyed wonder. 

"Yes," answered her friend imoul- 
sively. "You go back with me to- 
morrow noon, when I come from town, 
an' I'll take you to the very spot, an' 
show you the very man." 
[To be continued] 



THE MAN WITH THE PIGS 

By Medicus Ransom 



THE young man in the flannel 
trousers, the blue shirty and 
the Panama hat stopped be- 
low the vine-clad piazza, and 
uttered a low, musical whistle. Then 
he looked expectantly upward, but 
there was no response save the sud- 
denly insistent clicking of a type- 
writer beyond the screen door. Again 
the young man whistled. The click- 
ing became louder and faster. The 
tasks of the operator were evidently 
arduous this morning. A shadow df 
impatience passed over the young 
man's brow as he dug a hole in the 
soft earth with the small end of his 
oar, but he continued to whistle. 

"What do you want?" The tone 
was that assumed by busy housewives 
toward book agents or census takers. 

The young man looked up quickly. 
The clicking had ceased, and a young 
woman was leaning over the vine- 
clad banisters. The blackest quality 
of black ink smeared the ends of her 
small, white fingers, and a formidable 
scratch tablet, which might very easily 
have been left inside, was held con- 
spicuously in her hands. A frown of 
disapproval and imrelenting impa- 
tience only served to lend an addi- 
tional piquancy to her saucy beauty. 

For a moment tlie young man con- 
templated the wonderful effect of the 
summer morning sunlight on the fine- 
spun hair of the ambitious authoress. 
She in turn was struggling to main- 
tain a business-like frown in spite of 



the boyish tanned face looking up at 
her. 

"Oh, a great many things generally, 
and one thing in particular," was the 
deferred answer. 

"Please be more specific Doubt- 
less you have observed that I am en- 
gaged." The authoress turned the 
pages of the tablet ostentatiously. 

"Yes. That is just why I stopped. 
However, I felicitated the Professor 
on my way down. I believe he de- 
serves all the congratulations." For 
the moment the thick pad appeared in . 
danger of being appropriated as a mis- 
sile, with the young man's head as 
target. 

"If you've only stopped to tease, I 
must tell you I haven't time to waste, 
as some of my friends seem to have," 
said the authoress indignantly. 

"Yes, some of them do waste a heap 
of time. I noticed the Professor re- 
clining in the hammock with his palm 
leaf this morning," replied the inno- 
cent loiterer. 

"If I were really going to be idle I 
think I should choose that quiet way 
rather than spending all my energy on 
a tiresome boat in this August sun,'* 
The young woman spoke in a careless 
tone and looked longingly toward the 
deep mountain stream beyond the 
meadow. 

"Then you really won't join me for 
a glide to Boiling Spring? Well, as 
the Spencer girls are in town to-day, 
I'll have to make out alone. Perhaps 
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this box of bonbons will sweeten soli- 
tude/' The tempter drew from his 
generous pocket an alluring white box 
tied in tinsel cord. For a moment the 
axiflict between literary ambition and 
temporal delights was plainly in the 
balance^ but the former gained head- 
way. 

"Perhaps it will, but I cannot af- 
ford to lose more time now. The cli- 
max in 'The Voice of the Wild Wind' 
had just been reached when you whis- 
tled, and there is nothing which so 
robs an author of inspiration as in- 
terruption." 

"Oh, then I am 'the man with the 
pigs,' and you are going to profit by 
Coleridge's example. Was it 'Chris- 
tabel' or 'Kubla Khan' which he was 
writing when the 'man with the pigs' 
interrupted him, and deprived the 
world of the completion of a master- 
piece?" 

"Yes; you're 'the man with the pigs,' 
but I sha'n't allow you to haul me ten 
miles across country and break into 
my work; so good-bye." 

The authoress disappeared beyond 
the screened door, but instead of re- 
suming her seat before the t)rpewriter 
immediately, she peeped through the 
window at the hearty young batman 
swinging his oar as he vanished down 
the hill toward the river. 

"He does not play the role of de- 
jected suitor at all properly," said the 
genius of "The Voice of the Wild 
Wind" to herself as she entered again 
upon the stirring climax. 



The long hours of the sultry morn- 
ing dragged on, but the clicking of tlic 
typewriter was somewhat spasmodic, 
and the "Voice of the Wild Wind" 
had died down rather abruptly. The 
fur-coated, black-bearded hero had 
been strangely transformed into a 
clean-shaven, tanned young man in 
flannel trousers, blue shirt, and Pana- 
ma hat. . The plaintive moaning of the 
wind was mingled with a melodious 
whistle, and the gold-headed cane of 
the angry sire was nothing more than 
a long oar. Inspirations of two dis- 
tinct kinds were in conflict, and one 
of them was rapidly outdistancing the 
other. 

Beneath the cool shade of the syca- 
more tree a young man lay dreaming 
— day dreams. The water lapped 
against a securely fastened boat A 
box of bonbons, whose wrappings of 
tinsel were untouched, lay in the grass 
near by. Down the hillside a young 
woman, whose fine-spun hair was 
shaded by a broad-brimmed hat, was 
approaching. 

"I thought you were boating," she 
called in a surprised tone. 

"And I thought you were writing," 
was the jovial reply. 

Her air of affected surprise van- 
ished. She took off her hat and sat 
down beside him, looking smilingly at 
the swift current. 

"Then I am 'the man with the 
pigs,' " said he, reaching for the bon- 
hm. box and untying the tinsel cord. 
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By William McDonald Goodman 



'^HUT dat tale 'bout 
^ dem boys drappin' 
^ dey ole cripple dad- 
% dy?" Aunt Martha 
% inquired, after Uncle 
^ Adam had succeeded 
^. in describing satis- 
factorily the manner 
in which he would 
run if he should 
chance to meet the 
Black Giant Ghost. 

*'Dat's hit, dat's hit," he replied. 
"Dat ve'y tale des show how er pus- 
son'll do when dey git skeerd, ha'nt er 
no ha'nt. Dat ole man 'uz one er dese 
Yankees whut nuver is heerd 'bout no 
sich things. I 'members one onc't 
whut cum down Souf, en when de 
white fo'ks here tell him dat de nig- 
gers sees ha'nts he 'low dey ain't got 
no bizness er 'skuze'n de niggers er dat 
kinder foolishness— des like white fo'ks 
down here ain't live long 'nuff 'mungst 
'em to know what dey talkin' 'bout 
betler'n whut dey do. En dat ain't 
all. You show me er white pusson 
whut's been raise up whar dar's nig- 
gers on de plan'ation, en I'll show you 
er white pusson whut is seed er ha'nt 
Dat's de Gawd's trufe, ef it eber b'en 
tole. Dis y'er Yankee whut been raise 
whar dey ain't no niggers ner ha'nts, 
come down here en tell de white fo'ks 
dis, but he went 'possum huntin' wid 
some niggers one night, en he ain't 
sayd dat sence." 

"Dey run'd ercros't er ha'nt?" she 
asked. 

"In co'se'n dey run'd ercrost er ha'nt. 
Is you uver heerd uv er passel er nig- 
gers gwine 'possum hunt'n' 'd'out find- 



in' simip'n' else 'sides er 'possum ? Ef 
you is, I ain't. Dem niggers dis time 
seed one, en de white man seed it, 
too, en he de fo'mos' uv de lot g^ine 
fer home. Dem kinder fo'ks'!! I'am 
sump'n' 'bout niggers whut dey don't 
know ef dey cum down here en cir- 
kerlate deyse'ves roun' ermongst 'cm 
erwhile. I'l! leave it to de crowd. 
You cain't find nairy ole-timey nigger 
in de country whut ain't seed Ita'nts, 
en mighty few uv de young 'uns. 
Ain't dat so?" 

"Yes, Lawd! I Icnow dey heap er 
lies tole Iwut ha'nts, lak dey is 'bout 
eb'rything else mos', but dar's ha'nts 
all de same," Aunt Martha replied. 

"In co'se'n dey is. I know dat," he 
agreed. "Now dis ole cripple man 
whut ye ax 'bout, he didn't b'leevc in 
sich things, en he tole his two sons ef 
dey uver run'd ercrost one fer ter come 
en take him dar en let him see it He 
hadn't been able to walk in seb'n 
year, en all dat time he lay in bed and 
hatter be fed wid er spoon. He knowed 
he couldn't go nowhar, en he tell his 
sons ef dey uver see a ha'nt fer ter 
cum en take him dar ter see it, too, 
kaze he nuver did b'leeve in 'em. Dat 
whut he tell 'em, en one night dey run 
in de house en say dat dey pass er 
graveyard en seed er ha'nt settin' on er 
toomstone eat'n' chestnuts, er sump'n' 
en he make 'em take him on dey 
shoulders en go dar wid him. 

"Now, de ha'nt whut his sons seed 
in de graveyard wa'n't no ha'nt. Hit 
seem lak three white men went out 
dat night to steal er sheep. Two uv 
*iim v.ent alter de sheep, en one stop 
in (le graveyard en wait fer 'um ter 
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cum back wid it en butcher it dar 
whar nobody wuz likely ter see 'um. 
Dat 'un whut stop in de graveyard 
tuck er seat on er toomstone en sot 
dar eatin' chestnuts, en he de ha'nt 
whut de ole man's sons see. He sot 
dar, he did, waitin' fer de res' ter 
cum back wid de sheep, en he see de 
boys totin' de ole man on dey shoul- 
ders en he thought dat *uz dem. He 
look en see 'um, he did, en he call out : 

"'Fat er lean?' — meanin' de sheep. 

"When he holler dat de ole man's 
sons say, Tat er lean, you kin have 
him,' en dey drap dey daddy en split 
fer home. 

"Genterm^wj, dat ole cripple man 
whut hadn't walk nairy step in seb'n 
year er mo' pick hisse'f up f'um dar 
en 'uz de fus' pusson inside de house 
when dey reach de do'." 

"I'se heerd dat tale mo' times," said 
Aunt Martha. "Skeerd to def en no 
ha'nt dar nuther. Dat po' ole man! 
I des laugh en laugh I Lawsy, 

To«»cY I*' 

"His laigs wa'n't no good befo'," 
said Uncle Adam, "but dey cum ter 
dey senses when de boys drap 'im dar 
whar he thought 'uz er ha'nt. Genter- 
mens, I tells you er thing er dat kin' 
is er pow'ful limbersome sight I 
know. Time en time ergin is I run'd 
ercrost things en des walk out fu'm 
under my hat en leave it hangin' in de 
air. 'Bout de wus' I 'uz eber skeerd, 
'skuze'n de time me en Big Joe en 
Bayliss struck up wid dat ha'nt ober 
yander at de little rock house, 'uz one 
night I cum long fu'm town en pass 
de spot whar Mingo 'uz hung at. 
'Member dat place? Lawd, Lawd! I 
bet you ef I libes to be ole ez de hills 
dey ain't nothin' uver gwineter git er 
faster move on me dan whut I had 
right along dar." 

"Dennis say he 'uz dar en seed dat," 
she said. 

"Dennis tolc you er lie," he ob- 
served "I'll tell you 'bout whut all 
he seed dat night Dat nigger nuver 
got to de place, 'oman. All he know 
Txwit dat ha'nt 'uz what he figgered 
out in his h^id fu'm de caper I cut. 



Wait, wait, hoi' on, do, en lemme go 
back to de fus'. 

**01e man Dennis wa'n't 'long wid 
me dat time. I went ter town atter 
some 'visions one Sat'day night, en 
had er quarter sack er flour en er lot 
er bundle? en one thing er 'nuther to 
fotch back, en some de wimmen fo'ks 
started him out ter meet me halfway en 
he'p me tote *um. Dey know'd de 
road I 'Uz comin' back, kase I b'en 
dat way befo' — but nuver is sence. 
Dey sent him out ter meet me ha'f- 
way, en de place, you know, whar 
Mingo 'uz hung, is des 'bout dat fer 
betwixt home en town. Dis is 'bout 
de spot whar we oughter met at, but 
Dennis, he fool 'long de road en didn't 
git dar. I wush he had — I wush he 
had — consoun' his ole skeery times! 
I started back wid de flour on my 
shoulder en all de res' de things in er 
sack, 'cep' er jug er 'lasses, whut I 
belt by er string in my han', en I 'uz 
feelin' pow'ful like stoppin' en restin' 
when I reach dat holler whar de gal- 
lus stood, but instidder dat I sorter men' 
my gait ez de place make me feel skit- 
tish. I sorter men' my gait, I did, en 
step up pearter, en all uv a suddent I 
heerd sump'n' nother pop en rattle en 
I look up, en ef it's de las' thing I uver 
says, dar stood de gallus, en under it 
er man's body 'uz er hangfin', des 
'zackly like it des drap, swingin' roun' 
en roun'. Good-bye, flour! We got 
sum uv it de nex' mawnin' whar de 
sack bus' open on de groun', 's well 
ez my hat, whut 'uz layin' right smack 
in de spot whar I to' up de groun' 
makin' my fus' jump. I belt to de 
'lasses jug, kaze it 'uz tied wid a 
string to my wris', but I struck it 'gin 
er tree en re'ch home wid des de han- 
dle en de string. I didn't drap de 
y'uther sack, fer why, I dunno. Hush 
yo' fuss ! You uver seed er toad frog 
wid er black snake atter him? Well, 
suh, dat's des liken unto de motions 
I made. You uver see er mule run 
away ? Dat's 'bout how fas' I went-^ 
maybe a little fas'er — I spec' I did. 
Now dis is whar ole Dennis come in. 
He 'uz pokin' long down de hill to'dci 
de place, but er long ways too fer off 
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ter see anything. I heerd somebody 
wheel roun' ez I lit out up de hill, en 
do' I run same ez er bird fly, I nuver 
got no closter to him, en could des 
hear who-uver it wuz tar'in' de road 
up ahead er me. Gentermens, when I 
got in sight de house I seed somebody 
fall ober de fence en go in de do', en 
when I done de same, dar stood ole 
Dennis er blowin' en he say, 'Wha — 
whut you ninnin' f'lun?' " 

"De Law !" Aunt Martha exclaimed, 
"whyn't you ax 'im whut he runnin' 
f'um?" 

"I did. I ax 'im dat, en he say he 
heerd me er-comin' en he know'd dey 
'uz sump'n' atter me. He wa'n't gwine- 
ter wait twell I come up, kaze he didn't 
know how close de thing 'uz pushin' 
me, en whether er no it uz 'tickler 'bout 
who it ketch. I tole him den whut I 
seed, en I say it wa'n't noways likely 
dat it 'ud leave de spot whar de man 
'uz hung, en he 'low he thought 'bout 
dat place 'uz de reason he nuver cum 
dat fer. Shucks! Dat ole nigger 
know'd he didn't have no bizness axin' 
any questions twell he got home in- 
side de house. I wush he'd been er- 
iong dar wid me. Ef he's dat skeerd, 
de sight er de thing 'ud er made him 
quit de y'urth for uver mo' I" 



"Unk' Adam, you right sho' you 
seed dat?" she asked. 

"Right sho' I seed it? Who, me? 
Why, dat gallus en ha'nt wuz ez plain 
ez de day de man 'uz htmg. You know 
I wouldn't er drap dat flour en broke 
de 'lasses jug, bid'out sump'n' pow'ful 
'uz de 'casion uv it." 

"Ole Dennis stick to de fac' dat he 
seed it, too," she persisted. 

"Ole Dennis stick to a lie. I done 
tole you whut all he seed," he an- 
swered. 

"He 'low he seed it, en stop en 
study it, en went back dar de nex' 
night en look fer it again" she con- 
tinued. 

"De great Lawd f'um heavun I Dat's 
de mos' onpossible lie dat ole nigger 
uver tole yit. Why'n't you knock 
him down wid sump'n' nuther? Dad- 
jim his ole bow-legged soul, he know 
better'n to tell me dat ! Stop en study 
it — stop en study it. En went back 
dar de nej/ night. Consoun' his good- 
f ur-nothin' hide ! You couldn't er tied 
him wid er long chain en drug him dar 
atter dat, en he only hear me say whut 
I see." 

"Oh, you know ole Dennis," she re- 
plied soothingly. "He des wanter hear 
hisse'f talk, dat's all." 



SONG 

See, love, I give to thee a rose, 

Place it 'gainst that cheek of thine — 
And know the reddest flower that blows 

By far is less incarnadine ; 
I tell thee of a heart that's still 

When thought of thee o'er memory flies — 
Whose hope of thee is as a rill 

Heard from afar 'mid wild-bird cries. 

See, love, I give to thee a hope, 

Place it 'gainst that breast of thine — 
Perchance mat it may inward grope 

And find thy love-stream's warmest wine : 
O lute string of the inner spheres 

That twangs the march of onward time. 
Come ope for me my loved one's ears 

And beat her ptil»e to your mad rhyme ! 

Satv Exion hoidifs. 
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CHAPTER XVn— Continued 

As we went along Donald tried to 
cheer and encourage him. "What's 
wrong wi' ye, man ?" he said. "You're 
a richt-mmded man. Ma word, ye've 
dune your best; dinna be cast doon, 
laddie; sooner or later, there's nae 
doot ye're bound to g^e us the road 
out." 

After some time spent in examining 
the neighborhood, the poor fellow dis- 
covered a spot which he perfectly rec- 
ollected. 

"Weel dune, weel dune, laddie," ex- 
claimed Donald, delighted. "You're 
a goot laddie, and this iss a prood 
mcwnent for ye; and an awfu' relief 
to us all to ken ye're na mair anxious." 

It certainly was a relief to us all that, 
in having his innocence established, we 
were assured of being on the right 
road. None rejoiced more heartily 
than Gordon and myself, and others, 
who, like us, had been willing only a 
short time before to condenm him to 
be hanged. But we were already be- 
ginning to learn that our commander 
was not a man to be influenced by rash 
judgments. 

It was on the evening of July 4th 
that we arrived within a few miles 
of the town, where we lay until dark, 
when our march was continued. We 
took possession of a house which was 
on the opposite or westerly side of the 
Kaskaskia river. Here we learned that 
the militia had, a few days before, been 
under arms; but no cause of alarm 
having been discovered, they had been 
disbanded, and everything was quiet. 
We were also told that there were a 
great many men in the town, but the 
Indians were mostly gone. 

^Beinin in Uie May issue. 



Having procured a sufficient number 
of boats for transportation, two divi- 
sions of our force crossed the river, 
with instructions to repair to different 
quarters of the town. Gordon went 
with one of these while I remained 
with Colonel Qark with the third di- 
vision, which was to take possession 
of the fort on this side of the river, 
in point blank shot of the town. 

It was agreed that if our detach- 
ment met no resistance, we would 
make a given signal, and then the other 
two parties would, with a shout, take 
possession of certain portions of the 
town. As soon as this should be ac- 
complished, they were to send persons 
who could speak French through the 
streets, to give the inhabitants notice 
that every man of the enemy who 
should appear in them would be shot 
down. All these arrangements had 
the most complete success. A hunt- 
ing soldier, whom he had taken pris- 
oner the evening before, showed us a 
postern-gate left open on the river side 
of the fortifications. We entered by 
this, and the fort was taken. The 
town was surrounded, every avenue 
guarded to prevent communication, 
and, in about two hours, the inhabi- 
tants were disarmed without one drop 
of bloodshed. Rochblave, the com- 
mandant, was taken in his bed-cham- 
ber; but, by imposing upon the deli- 
cacy of our men, his wife managed to 
screen or destroy his public papers so 
that none of them were secured, Bet- 
ter that, however, we thought, than 
that our good name should be tar- 
nished by insult to a woman. 

I did not meet Gordon until after 
midnight when, at the first moment we 
were alone, he exclaimed : 
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"By Jove I Ned, I have already had 
an adventure, and I have played 
knight-errant to the prettiest girl you 
ever saw in your life; and she has 
the sweetest way of talking French 
that was ever heard from human lips. 
It's worth while taking this long march 
just to hear her say, *Ah, Moitsieur, je 
vous remercie de tout mon coeur/ 
and looking up with her great, dark 
eyes in a way to reach one's soul, it is 
entirely different and causes an entire- 
ly different kind of feeling to having a 
girl saying in plain English, with a 
straightforward look, *I thank you, sir, 
with all my heart.' I've heard that 
many a time and it never made me feel 
as though I wanted to go down on my 
knees." 

"Well done, Gordon!" I exclaimed 
in reply. "Not yet six hours in Kas- 
kaskia and you have already made love 
to a pretty girl. There's certainly truth 
in the old saying about faint heart 
never winning fair lady. By all that's 
daring, I do believe that faintness 
of heart will never make you lose a 
chance of winning. But, tell me, how 
did such a vagabond as you fall upon 
this good fortune, while better men 
are sitting here not even daring to 
dream of such eyes as you have been 
looking into?" 

"It would be going beyond the truth 
to say that I have already made love to 
her," said Gordon, in a tone of voice 
which showed the regret which this 
admission caused him. "All I can say 
is that I felt as though I wanted to." 
"Very well, let's have the story 
then," I ur^ed. "I'm sure it will only 
go to prove that you take advantage 
of your opportunities, where a more 
bashful man might not turn them to 
his purpose." 

"Well, you know," said Gordon, 
"we heard that these people had been 
taught by the English to believe that 
we are more barbarous than the sav- 
ages; and Clark wishes this delusion 
to be kept up so long as it answers 
his purposes. I am sure my appear- 
ance is calculated to aid him in his 
undertaking to inspire terror." As he 
spoke, he drew himself up to his full 



height, looking down at the costume 
in which he had made the march ; and 
as he stood before me, I thought that 
any woman would pronounce him in 
her heart, if not with her lips, a mag- 
nificently handsome fellow. 

Not giving expression, however, to 
my admiration, I said : "I think it is 
likely your looks are rather more cal- 
culated to terrify than to attract ; un- 
less you should meet some one who 
can discover your real worthiness, in 
spite of your present appearance." 

"Stranger things have happened," 
he said with a grimace. "However, 
I'll return to my story. Clark com- 
manded, you know, that the town 
should be patrolled with the utmost tu- 
mult, the troops whooping after the 
Indian fashion ; and the result of this 
was that the terrified inhabitants have, 
some hours since, sought the shelter 
of their homes, preserving the most 
profound silence. Now, it was this 
blessed order of Clark's which brought 
me good luck. 

"As a squad of our men were pass- 
ing, whooping in the wildest manner, 
a torch borne by one of them threw 
a bright light on two female figures, a 
short distance in front of us. I could 
see plainly that one was an elderly 
woman and the other a young girl, 
who seemed to be frightened and try- 
ing to hide themselves. As I advanced 
quickly toward them, the elderly one 
exclaimed; *Mon Dieu! Mam'selle 
Adrienne, c'est un de ces barbares! 
Le miserable ' 

" 'TaiS'toi,-Nannette/ said the young 
girl, 'peut-etre ' 

Hoping to relieve their terror, I 
walked forward rapidly and spoke 
in French. 

" 'Pardon me, Mademoiselle, but I 
perceive that you are alarmed by the 
presence of our soldiers. Will you 
permit me to escort you to a place of 
safety?' 

" I thank you. Monsieur,' she said, 
speaking also in French ; 'my home is 
very near.' 

"Seeing that our way would be quite 
dark, I called to Donald to come to us 
with a torch: and, thus escorted, the 
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young lady aiid her companion reached 
their home much sooner than suited 
me. I should have been greatly 
pleased to have allayed her fears as to 
what the inhabitants are to expect from 
us; but In deference to Qark's de- 
sire to overwhelm them with the ter- 
ror of our supposed ferocity, I would 
not do that. I contented myself with 
making every effort to impress her 
with a conviction that there is one 
American who is not a barbarian." 

"I do not doubt your success," I re- 
marked. "I can picture your gallant, 
gentle deference as you allayed the 
fears of the trembling fair one." 

"You may truly say fair one," said 
Gordon, with warmth; "for, as I was 
bidding her good night, and she was 
speaking these words of thanks which 
I repeated to you, just at that very 
moment Donald threw a bright stream 
of light from his torch upon her, and 
I saw in her eyes such a beautiful look 
as I have never seen in eyes before in 
all my life." 

He seemed to be in deep thought for 
a moment, and then added : "As sure 
as my name is Charlie Gordon, I will 
see that girl again before the next 
sun goes down." 

The morning of the 5th (the day 
following the entrance) found us in 
absolute possession of everything ; and 
our troops were withdrawn from the 
town to different positions around it. 
All intercourse was forbidden between 
the inhabitants and the soldiers under 
penalty of heavy punishment; and 
even those persons who were sent for 
by Clark were not allowed to have 
communication with the rest. 

"How are you going to do about 
finding your charming mademoiselle ?" 
I asked Gordon when he learned of 
these strict orders. 

"I am going to find her, and talk 
to her, too," was the quick reply, "if 
Clark has me shot for it." 

Information was soon given to our 
commander that M. Cerre, the princi- 
pal merchant of Kaskaskia, and who 
was then in St. Louis, was an in- 
veterate enemy of the Americans, had 



done all in his power to incite the In- 
dians to commit depredations upon 
our settlements. M. Cerre's family 
and an extensive assortment of his 
merchandise were in Kaskaskia, and, 
early on the morning of the 5th, 
Clark gave orders that seals should be 
at once placed upon his property and 
a guard around his he use. 

"I don't see why the commander 
should not have sent you, Ned, to 
execute these order about M. Cerre's 
affairs," said Gordon to me, evidently 
in a bad humor in consequence of hav- 
ing been instructed to attend to the 
business. "I have been dreaming 
about Mademoiselle Adrienne, and can 
think of nothing else but trying to find 
her." 

But in a few hours he come to me 
in quite another state of feeling. 

"What do you think, Ned?" he 
called out in a jubilant tone, and with 
the most exultant manner. "The 
most splendid good fortune in the 
world. By all the heathen gods, I am 
convinced it is in following straight 
the path of duty that we fmd happi- 
ness! What do you say to that fine 
sentiment, Ned?" 

"What marvelous thing has hap- 
pened to awaken you to such an ap- 
preciation of all this high-sounding 
principle?" I asked. 

"What has happened," he answered, 
"is that there exists, just now, the 
most delightful condition of affairs 
that you could ever dream of. Only 
listen to my story and tell me if it does 
not sotmd like a fairy tale. Made- 
moiselle Adrienne Soularde is a niece 
of M'me. Cerre, and at the present time 
a member of her family; and I have 
been instructed by the commander, 
as you well know, to strictly guard 
that family. I shall most zealously 
discharge my duty. I will live, if nec- 
essary, I will die at my post." 

"Certainly, Gordon, I fully under- 
stand now the happiness which is to 
be found in following the path of duty. 
But," I inquired, "have you seen her 
to-day? and do the glances from the 
dark eyes of la belle Adrienne touch 
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your soul as powerfully by daylight 
as when Donald threw the brilliant 
light of his torch upon them ?" 

"Indeed, they do," he exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. "She is so dignified and 
charming that I admire her more than 
ever. Two of M'me. Cerre's children 
are quite ill, and their mother does not 
leave them a moment ; so, when I pre- 
sented myself at the house, it was 
Mademoiselle Adrienne who received 
me. You may imagpine my delight 
when I realized the situation of af- 
fairs. I made known to her the in- 
structions I had received, expressing 
the hope that the presence of our guard 
would cause the family no annoyance. 
Don't you envy me, Ned ?" 

"Of course I do," I replied with 
great gravity. "You will have the sat- 
isfaction of being envied by every man 
of the detachment, even by the com- 
mander himself, no doubt." 

Without listening to my words, Gor- 
don resumed the story of his adven- 
tures. "The elderly woman who was 
with her last night is the children's 
nurse, and she has been the nurse of 
Mademoiselle Adrienne herself, whose 
mother is M'me. Cerre's sister. Dur- 
ing my interview with Mademoiselle, 
Nannette came into the room, and 
when I left the house, having placed 
Donald on g^ard duty, I recommended 
him to Nannette's kind attention. She 
said to me: 'I will do dad, M'sieur; 
eef you wand I spick Eenglis wid eem.' 
Between Donald's Highland Scotch 
and her Illinois French English, they 
will probably have difficulty in com- 
ing to an understanding." 

After the removal of the troops the 
citizens had been allowed to walk 
around freely; but finding that they 
entered into conversation with each 
other, orders were issued to arrest and 
put in irons several of the principal 
militia officers. No reason was as- 
signed for this action, nor was any 
defense allowed to be made. 

The consternation was general, and 
the minds of all were filled with terri- 
ble and gloomy anticipations for the 
future. Finding themselves power- 
less in the hands of an enemy whom 



tlicy had been taught to look upon as 
monsters of wanton cruelty, only the 
worst consequences could be appre- 
hended, and they gave themselves up 
to despair. 

The first time Gordon went to M'me. 
Cerre's after this order had been is- 
sued, Donald met him and sadly shak- 
ing his head, said, "The puir lassie iss 
in sair tiibble, sair tribble, Maister 
Charlie." Then he whispered, 
"Weesht, weesht, the young leddie iss 
comin' oot ; it iss herself will be comin* 
oot to meet you, Maister Charlie." 

Having seen Gordon approach the 
house, Mademoiselle Adrienne had not 
waited for him to enter, but had come 
forward in haste to meet him. The 
pained expression upon her face and 
the agitation of her manner showed 
plainly the distress and excitement 
from which she was suffering. 

"Monsieur," she said, addressing 
him, as she always did, in French, "my 
aunt sends me to you with a message. 
You kindness to us causes her to feel 
that she will not in vain appeal to you 
for any help which you can give us. 
My Cousin Pierre has been arrested 
and put in irons." At these words, no 
longer able to control herself, she 
burst into tears and sobbing as though 
her heart was breaking, cried : 

"Ah, Monsieur, what have we done 
to merit this cruel treatment? We were 
in the power of the English and we 
obeyed them. They told us such mon- 
strous things of the barbarity of the 
Virginians that we were terrified when 
you came. But you. Monsieur, have 
been gentle and kind to us, and we are 
grateful to you. In our hearts we are 
ever giving you thanks. Now, this 
dreadful news has reached us that our 
friends are imprisoned and in irons, 
and we are in despair. We know not 
what misfortune may come to us. We 
are at the mercy of your commander." 

You may well understand how ten- 
derly Gordon's heart was touched by 
the sight of this lovely girl in such 
distress and that he offered her all the 
consolation in his power. Promising 
to leave no effort untried to effect the 
release of her cousin, he came asxjuick- 
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ly as possible to Clark's headquarters. 
Not t^ing able to see Colonel Qark, 
he found me and, with the greatest ex- 
citement, related to me what had oc- 
curred at M'me. Cerre's. 

After expressing a great deal of in- 
terest and sympathy, I said: "I do 
not believe, Gordon, that you can ac- 
complish anything in this matter. 
Clark is inflexible in his determinati6n 
to inspire these people with terror. 
No one knows so well as he does what 
a dangerous position we are in. He 
has brought us up here, a handful of 
men — ^less than two hundred of us — 
and now, here we are hundreds of 
miles from our friends, separated from 
them by a wilderness full of blood- 
thirsty savages, and all around us 
thousands and thousands of hostile In- 
dians under British influence. I am 
not trying to make the picture any 
darker than the truth, and I am not 
dreading the result. I have absolute 
confidence in Qark; but we must all 
give him unquestioning obedience." 

"But," argued Gordon, "these 
French people do not seem inclined to 
do us harm, and now they are being 
treated in the most severe manner." 

"I know," I replied, "that these 
measures seem very harsh ; and I be- 
lieve that no one regrets more than 
the commander does that he is com- 
pelled to adopt them. He is certainly 
a kind and affectionate man in his na- 
ture; and I am convinced that to be 
compelled to use such harshness to- 
ward an unoffending people must be 
a terrible trial to him. He is influ- 
enced by the feeling that our safety de- 
pends upon it. He must establish a 
most absolute authority over the 
French, for you know the Indians love 
the French and would be greatly in- 
fluenced by them. However it may 
be, Gordon, you must see as I do, that 
our cmly hope is in Qark. I feel as- 
sured that your ccwifidence in him is 
is as great as mine." 

In fact, these severe measures adopt- 
ed by Clark did succeed in establish- 
ing his authority more fully than if he 
had been a less dreaded commander 
of a very large force; and he many 



times, in after years, has told me that 
I was correct in my judgment that to 
be forced to use such harshness to- 
wards an unoffending people was, in- 
deed, a severe trial to him. 

It was soon after this conversation 
between Gordon and myself that per- 
mission was granted to the priest of 
the village, accompanied by five or 
six elderly gentlemen, to wait upon 
the American commander. 

I was in the room when they were 
admitted into Colonel Qark's pres- 
ence, where he was sitting surrounded 
by his ofiicers. As his plan was to 
make himself and his followers ap- 
pear as savage and as frightful as pos- 
sible, the abrupt and harsh manner 
adopted and their clothes torn and 
soiled by the march accomplished this 
purpose. 

The Frenchmen did not speak un- 
til their business was demanded. As 
there was nothing to indicate any dif- 
ference in rank among the men who 
received them, their first question was, 
"Which gentleman is your command- 
er?" Upon being told, the priest ad- 
dressed Clark in these words: 

"The people of our village, expect- 
ing to be separated never to meet 
again, ask permission to assemble in 
the church to take leave of each 
other." 

Suspecting that they thought their 
Roman Catholic religion would be ob- 
noxious to us, Clark replied: "We 
have nothing to say against your 
church ; that is a matter which Ameri- 
cans leave for every man to settle 
with his God. The people may as- 
semble at the church if they wish ; but 
if they do, they must not venture out 
in the town." Upon the gentlemen 
of Kaskaskia attempting some fur- 
ther conversation, they were repelled 
by telling them there was no leisure 
for further intercourse. 

The whole town assembled at the 
church where they remained a con- 
siderable time. The strictest orders 
were given and enforced that during 
their absence, no soldier should enter 
the deserted dwellings. The priest, 
accompanied by the same gentlemen, 
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again waited upon Colonel Qark to 
express, in the name of the village, 
their thanks for the indulgence they 
had received. 

The deputation then begged leave 
to address their conqueror on a sub- 
ject which was dearer, to them than 
any other. The priest, being again 
the spokesman, said: 

**We are sensible that our present 
situation is the fate of war, and we 
can submit to the loss of our prpp- 
erty; but we solicit that we may not 
be separated from our wives and chil- 
dren, and that some clothes and pro- 
visions may be allowed for their sup- 
port." 

Being satisfied that their terrors had 
been wound up to the desired height, 
and that lenity might now be shown 
with good results, Clark determined 
to lay aside the cruel harshness which 
only his dangerous circumstances had 
forced him to adopt. 

Abruptly addressing the deputation, 
he said : "Do you mistake us for sav- 
ages? I am almost certain you do 
from your language. Do you think 
that Americans intend to strip women 
and children, or take the bread out of 
their mouths? My countrymen dis- 
dain to make war upon helpless inno- 
cence. It was to prevent the horrors 
of Indian butchery of our own wives 
and children that we have taken arms 
and penetrated into this remote 
stronghold of British and Indian bar- 
barity, and not for the despicable pros- 
pect of plunder. 

"The king of France has now united 
his powerful arms with those of 
America; and this war will not, in 
all probability, continue long. The in- 
habitants of Kaskaskia are at liberty 
to take which side they please with- 
out the least danger to either their 
property or families. Their religion 
will not be any source of disagree- 
ment; for all religions are regarded 
with respect in the eyes of the Ameri- 
cans. Any insult which should be of- 
fered to your religion will be immedi- 
ately punished. 

"To prove my sincerity, you will 
please inform your fellow-citizens that 



they are at liberty to conduct them- 
selves as usual, without the least ap- 
prehension ; and your friends who are 
in confinement shall be immediately 
released. I am now convinced from 
what I have learned since my arrival 
among you that you have been mis- 
informed and prejudiced against us 
by British officers." 

You may well conceive the joy of 
. the village seniors upon hearing these 
words spoken by the American com- 
mander. They attempted some apolo- 
gy for the implied imputation of our 
being barbarians, under the plea of 
the property of the captured town be- 
longing to the conquerors. Clark dis- 
missed them in order that they might 
immediately relieve the anxiety of 
their friends; but before permitting 
them to go, he said: 

"I shall shortly publish a proclama- 
tion and shall require a strict com- 
pliance with its terms." 

Upon learning the generous and 
magnanimous intentions of their con- 
querors, the contrast of feeling among 
the people verified the sagacious an- 
ticipations of Colonel Clark. In a few 
moments the village was converted 
into a scene of the most extravagant 
joy. Perfect freedom being given 
to the inhabitants to go and come as 
they pleased, the church was crowded 
with people offering up thanks to God 
for their deliverance from the hor- 
rors they had so fearfully expected. 

During all those days of anxiety 
and trouble, Gordon had been faith- 
ful and constant in his devotion to 
the family of M'me. Cerri. The chil- 
dren had recovered from their ex- 
treme illness, and their mother could 
now absent herself from them. Gor- 
don had seen her frequently, and she 
had most gratefully acknowledged the 
courteous kindness which he had 
shown towards her family. She sym- 
pathized in the general feeling of re- 
lief and joy which now prevailed 
throughout the village; but her un- 
easiness was very great about her hus- 
band, who was still absent in St. 
Louis. Now that Clark felt that his 
authority was fully established in Kas- 
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kaskia, his next anxiety was about 
Cahokia,'^ a place of some importance 
sixty miles higher up the Mississippi 
river, and immediately opposite the 
town of St. Louis. We had heard that 
a considerable body of Indians lay in 
the neighborhood of the British fort 
of Cahokia, and Clark determined to 
take possession of it, if possible, in the 
same way that Kaskaskia had been 
taken. 

Gordon, coming to me hurriedly one 
day and appearing to be quite excited, 
said: "Ned, I don't like to seem like 
a coward and object to going on a 
march, but I was terribly disappointed 
just now when Bowman told me that I 
was to go with him to Cahokia." 

"Is Major Bowman going?" I 
asked. "I had not heard who was to 
be sent" 

"Yes," replied Gordon; "Bowman 
is going with a detachment, and he 
told me that some of the Kaskaskia 
gentlemen had offered to go with him. 
I intend to see Mademoiselle's cousin, 
Pierre Cerre, and ask him to go. He 
and I are very good friends. He 
knows I tried to help him when he 
was imprisoned." 

"I think you are pretty good friends 
with all that family," I called to him 
as he left the room. 

Later in the day Gordon told me 
that Pierre Cerre had decided to go 
with them. Cerre was a captain of 
militia, and Clark had arranged for 
their own officers to command the 
French party, which mark of confi- 
dence greatly pleased them. Of 
course, it was hoped that the French 
company would have influence with 
their friends and relatives in Cahokia 
to prevail upon them to entertain the 
same feeling towards us which they 
did; and, in fact, this was of great 
assistance in making the success of Ae 
expedition perfect Major Bowman 
took possession of the British fort 
amid the huzzas of the people for the 
Americans ; and the Indians who were 
encamped there dispersed. 



»Now 



8t. Lovls. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
The Cerri Family 

I had been instructed to take Gor- 
don's place at M'me. Cerre's during his 
absence; and he gave me a thousand 
directions as to the care I should take 
of the family, every member of which 
I found, entertained for him a most 
grateful feeling. He had been so 
good to the sick children that they, as 
well as their mother, seemed, indeed, 
to love him, as did also their faithful 
nurse, Nannette. 

I could not speak French at all flu- 
ently, and the ladies spoke but little 
English; but I was not discouraged 
in regard to our conversing together 
intelligibly after having observed a 
conversation carried on between Don- 
ald and Nannette, during which, in 
spite of all difficulties, they arrived at 
some kind of mutual understanding. 
Nannette showed by many kind atten- 
tions the gratitude felt by the family 
to Donald as well as to Gordon ; and 
Donald said to me, "Nannette iss fery 
ceevil." 

One day I heard her say to him: 
**Mon Dieu! il fait chaud aujourdhui 
— dis day hot — . Eef you pliz, you 
drink doze milk." 

As Donald took the milk, he said: 
"Ye hev a gude hert, Nannette, a rael 
gude hert. Ye gie me a glass o' 
milk, but when ye talk I dinna under- 
stand ye noo." 

Turning to me, he remarked : "Sic 
a landgidge ye've niver hceard a' the 
days o' yir life." But with his honest 
nature, fearing he had not been just, 
he continued : "I know my landgidge 
iss not fery goot for Nannette to un- 
derstand. What iss wrong with my 
speakin' iss that my mither wass Scot- 
tish; but my faither wass Heiland- 
man, and when I wass a wee laddie I 
wud be always sayin' some words like 
my faither." 

"Thad ces veree funnee," said Nan- 
nette, trying earnestly to understand 
Donald's "landgidge," which gave 
me, at times some difficulty to inter- 
pret. After looking puzzled for a mo- 
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ment, she added in a tone of sympa- 
thy, "No personne no spick lak thad ; 
but you say id thad way eef you wand 
doo." 

Donald was very fond of the chil- 
dren and would do all in his power 
to amuse them; but he had been too 
strictly brought up in the theology of 
the Free Kirk of Scotland not to fear 
the insidious approaches of the evil 
one, and to pass judgment upon the 
kindly promptings of his own heart. 

One day, when he had been indulg- 
ing himself by making the children 
happy, he said to me : "I wass juist 
sayin' to Nannette that it iss temptin* 
o' Providence to mak' idols o' the 
bonnie bairns ; but a'm dootin' it's a' 
sair lesson to learn na to do it." And 
he looked tenderly at the children as 
he spoke. 

"Thad ees troo," said Nannette, 
judging, I presume, rather more by the 
expre3sion of his countenance than by 
his words ; and taking one of the chil- 
dren in her arms, she spoke caressing- 
ly. "Ah I Mignonne, lilF darlin' chile. 
Pauvre, jolie p'tite, no papa. Papa no 
cum see hees lill' chile." 

"Puir lassie," said kind-hearted 
Donald to the child ; "I will be think- 
in' it 'ill nae be lang till your faither 
'ill came awa' hame to see the bonnie 
baimies." 

"Thad goot God He know all dem 
tings," said Nannette. With her ten- 
derness for the child there seemed to 
be aroused in her a strong feeling of 
resentment against the accusers of M. 
Cerre and giving expression to this, 
she exclaimed : 

"Ah! thad goot God he mague eet 
more wurz fur doze bad man, 'oo- 
ever ee iz' w'at say thad thing 'boud 
M'sieur Cerri. Comment! M'sieur 
Cerre, he eez de bez man w'at God haf 
mague; doze udder man dey tell dem 
lies Txmd eem. Eef thad thing wa'd 
dey say 'boud eem ees troo, I tell you 
den wa'd ees troo, pas la lune— ^lee 
moon not ees een de sky." Loyal and 
true and with a heart full of sympa- 
thy, good Nannette continued: "Et 
pauvre Madame, she feel so bad — 
doze bad man wa'd mague sum troubl' 



to 'er 'uzban; an' n6boddie able do 
nuttin fo"er, exzeb de goot God 
eesev." 

I was well aware of the great un- 
happiness of M'me. Cerre; and she 
had several times spoken to me of the 
uneasiness felt by M. Cerr^ in conse- 
quence of his separation from his fami- 
ly. He was fearful of entering into 
the power of the Americans without a 
safe-conduct, and had taken every 
measure to procure that. He had se- 
cured recommendations from the 
Spanish governor at St. Louis, and 
also from the commandant at St. Gene- 
vieve, supported by the influence of 
the greater part of the citizens. These 
papers, at the request of M'me. Cerre, 
I had myself handed to Colonel Qark. 
All this, however, was in vain. Clark 
refused to listen to any such applica- 
tion. He said : 

"M. Cerre is a sensible man ; if he 
is innocent of the charge of inciting 
the Indians against the Americans, he 
need not be afraid of delivering him- 
self up. This backwardness upon his 
part only increases the suspicion 
against him." 

I repeated these words to M'me. 
Cerre, and she communicated them to 
her husband. Immediately upon their 
being repeated to him, M. Cerre came 
to Kaskaskia and, before even visiting 
his family, waited upon the American 
commander. 

Colonel Qark received him with 
these words : "The crime with which 
you stand charged is that of encourag- 
ing the Indians in their murders and 
devastations upon our frontiers. I re- 
gard it as a sacred duty, laid upon all 
civilized people, to punish sudh vio- 
lators of honorable warfare whenever 
they can get them within their power." 

Upon hearing this accusation, ac- 
companied by this expression of stem 
determination upon the part of the 
man in whose power he was, M. Cerri 
frankly replied: 

"I am a mere merchant, and I have 
never concerned myself in affairs of 
state beyond what die interests of my 
business have required. My rensole 
position has prevented my understand- 
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ing the merits of the war now raging 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, her former colonies. I desire 
to support the strictest inquiry into the 
heinous charge made against me. I 
defy any man to prove that I have en- 
couraged Indian barbarities, while 
many can be produced who have 
heard me deplore such cruelties. Per- 
mit me, however, to inform you that 
there are numbers of men indebted to 
me who might by my ruin seek to 
discharge their pecuniary obligations." 

When M. Cerre had ceased speak- 
ing, Colcmel Clark, without making 
any reply to what he had heard, re- 
quested him to retire to another room. 
Then he sent for the accusers to be 
brought before him, and they entered, 
accompanied by a great many people 
of the town. M. Cerre was then sum- 
moned to confront them. Upon his 
entrance. Colonel Clark said : 

"I have no disposition to condemn 
any man unheard. M. Cerr^ is now 
present; and I am ready to do jus- 
tice to the civilized world by punish- 
ing him if guilty of inciting the In- 
dians to conunit their savage enormi- 
ties upon women and children." 

Every one present could plainly see 
the confusion which appeared among 
the accusers. They began to whisper 
to one another and retire, until, at last, 
only one of them was left. This per- 
son was asked for his proof, .and he 
could produce none. 

Colonel Clark then turned to M. 
CerrL "Sir," he said, "I acquit you 
of the charge brought against you." 
It was evident to us all that these 
words gave as much pleasure to his 
fellow-dtizens as relief to the accused 
man. 

Colonel Clark then congratulated 
him quite cordially and told him he 
would be glad to have him become an 
American citizen ; "but," he added, "if 
you do not sincerely desire to take this 
step, you are at perfect liberty to dis- 
pose of your property and remove else- 
where." 

The fair and generous treatment 
which he had received so favorably 
impressed M. Ctrrk that soon after he 



took the oath of allegiance and became 
a most valued friend to the Ameri- 
can cause. Throughout his life and 
that of his admirable wife my friend- 
ship for them both continued; and a 
lady whom I have the honor to num- 
ber among my friends, M'me. Auguste 
Chouteau, of St. Louis, is their daugh- 
ter. 

As soon as I had felt assured of the 
result of the trial, not waiting for Colo- 
nel Clark to dismiss M. Cerri, I has- 
tened to convey the happy tidings to 
his wife. As I passed Donald, 
who, being in full sympathy with the 
family, had been anxiously watching 
for my coming, he said: "I wass 
thinking every meenut wass an hour ; 
but I ken weel it iss a' richt. Tae see 
ye cum intil the yaird, the fery look 
o' ye wass sayin' it iss a gled day." 

Nannette's joy was even more loud- 
ly expressed. "Ah, quel bonheur! 
Mon Dieu, quel bonheur! 'ow 'appy, 
'ow 'appy! M'sieur, you couldn' bi- 
liev' me eef I tell you 'ow 'appy 
doze news mague ebryding." Clasp- 
ing one of the children in her arms, the 
loyal soul shed tears of delight. 

Good, faithful Donald and Nan- 
nette had, doubtless, offered many sin- 
cere prayers to God, to the Virgin, and 
to all the saints to look in pity on 
this family during their days of trou- 
ble, and now they were rewarded by 
sharing their joy. 

It was the next day after M. Cerre's 
return that Gordon arrived from Ca- 
hokia, bearing the dispatches from 
Major Bowman. He had a tfiousand 
questions to ask Mademoiselle Adri- 
enne, and I said to him, jestingly : 

"I have been teaching her E^lish, 
and this is just the hour that I am to 
give her a lesson. You can go with 
me and listen to us." 

"By Jove!" he exclaimed, "I call 
that cool impudence. I left her in 
your charge while I was gone, and 
now that I am back again, I propose 
to see her as quickly as I can get there, 
with or without you, but as Made- 
moiselle Adrienne and I always talk 
French together, it may be dull to you 
listening to us." 
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I had spoken in jest, but the tone 
of Gordon's voice and the excitement 
of his manner convinced me of what I 
had thought before. There are some 
men who seem to entirely lose their 
reason in any matter concerning the 
woman they love, and I believed Gor- 
don to be one of these. Noble-hearted 
and loyal as he was, still, in a moment 
of eager passion, he would have shed a 
brother's blood, although he was so 
true and generous that, had he been 
in the wrong, he would gladly have 
offered his life to undo the deed. 

That his heart had been given to 
Adrienne, fully, honorably, irrevoca- 
bly, I did not doubt. He was young, 
with the daring courage and trusting 
force of youth. In his veins there ran 
French and Scottish blood. With the 
vivacity of the children of sunny 
France, he had quickly yielded, with 
passionate eagerness, to the charm of 
her beauty and grzct ; but with the te- 
nacious strength of the Highlander, he 
afterwards clung to this overpowering 
emotion. With such men love may 
come suddenly ; but, once it has gained 
the mastery, it remains enthroned, for 
good or evil as fate ordains. Adrienne 
was lovely, and I counted her worthy 
of his devotion. We had both seen 
her under such circumstances as 
showed her gentleness and also her 
strength. 

During a visit to M. Cerre's house 
very soon after his return, I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance 
of Pcrc Gibault, the Roman Catholic 
priest whom I had seen on two occa- 
sions when he had his interviews with 
Colonel Qark. Both M'me. Cerre and 
Mademoiselle Adrienne had often 
talked to me of him, and I knew he 
was greatly beloved by all the French 
in that whole region. 

The day I met him at M. Cerre's, 
P^re Gibault spoke with earnestness 
of what had been said to him by our 
commander in regard to religious tol- 
eration. I recognized the extreme 
gratification he felt in the assurance 
which Colonel Qark had given that 
the august Church, so belo\ed by hini- 

* The present town of Vlncennes. Indiana. 



self and his people, should be treated 
with reverence. 

I have often thought that in noth- 
ing did George Rogers Clark give 
stronger evidence of his remarkable 
sagacity than in speaking such words 
to a man so revered by the people who 
surrounded us. They were wisely 
spoken and a rich harvest resulted, 
bearing good fruit. I spoke to Colonel 
Clark of having met Pere Gibault, and 
of all I had heard of his widespread 
influence, not only among the French, 
but even among the Indians. Be- 
sides being the priest at Kaskaskia, he 
was also the priest at St. Vincent's, a 
British post of great importance, where 
the inhabitants of the town (as every- 
where else in the Illinois country) 
were French Catholics. 

Qark well knew the importance of 
this place, and I have heard him many 
times, in after years, say: "St. Vin- 
cent's* was never out of my mind." 
After listening to what I had to tell 
him, he instructed me to call upon 
Pere Gibault and say to him that he 
requested an interview with him. 

Through Clark's wonderful insight 
into human nature, this conference led 
to a marvelous success. He com- 
menced by opening up to Pere Gibault 
his plan of a military expedition from 
the Falls of the Ohio against St. Vin- 
cent's, Now, I will tell you, at once, 
and you can bear it in mind, that there 
was about as much hope of a rein- 
forcement coming to us from General 
Washington's army as there was of an 
expedition from the Falls of the Ohio. 

Every one of us knew well that if 
St. Vincent's was ever taken it must 
be done by us, as the other British 
forts had been captured under the 
guidance of the adroit and skillful 
leadership of our commander. Clark's 
action on this occasion showed that 
not more by the decisive measures 
which mark military genius than by 
the unerring sagacity which stamps a 
leader of men, did he achieve success 
in executing the daring undertaking 
which he had planned. 

After listening most attentively to 
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all that was said by the American 
commander in regard to the proposed 
campaign against St. Vincent's, Pere 
Gibaulty the excellent patriot-priest, 
moved by a strong desire to save his 
parishioners from the chance of mili- 
tary spoil and violence, said : 

"Governor Abbot (the British gov- 
ernor) is now absent from the post on 
business in Detroit. I scarcely con- 
sider a military expedition from the 
Falls to be necessary. If it meets with 
your approbation, I will take the busi- 
ness on myself of bringing St. Vin- 
cent's over to the American interest, 
without your being at the trouble of 
marching against that place." To this 
offer of aid in realizing the fondest 
wish of his heart, Clark readily assent- 



ed; and, accompanied by one or two 
companions, Pere Gibault set off for 
St. Vincent's. 

It required only a few days of ex- 
planation between the priest and his 
flock for the inhabitants of St. Vin- 
cent's to throw off the British yoke 
and take the oath of allegiance to the 
commonwealth of Virginia. The 
American flag was displayed over the 
fort, to the astonishment of the In- 
dians, who were told by their French 
friends : 

"Your old father, the king of 
France, has come to life again, and he 
is angry with you for fighting for the 
English ; if you do not wish the land 
to be bloody with war, you must make 
peace with the Americans." 



[To be continued] 



THE HONOR OF A CAD 

By Leigh Gordon Giltncr 




^IVE of the party 
which sat down after 
the theater to a game 
of cards at the club 
were men prominent 
in the business and 
social life of the me- 
tropolis. Fielding, 
the sixth, might have 
been termed a proba- 
tioner. He had 
"come out of the West" less than a 
year previous, bringing letters to the 
Dra3rtons, whose introduction was suf- 
ficient to insure his calling, if not his 
election, to the inner circle of the niost 
exclusive set. It wanted only offi- 
cial confirmation of his rumored en- 
gagement to Constance Drayton to 
render his position absolutely assured. 
The men grouped around the taWe 
were much of a type — the type one 
meets with in the more exclusive met- 
ropolitan clubs — well bred, well 
groomed, and with a certain indefina- 
ble air of distinction about them. If 
any one of them had been asked, he 



would probably have answered that he 
played for amusement solely, without 
any reference to the financial aspect of 
the game. The stakes were not high, 
though now and then enough money 
was wagered on a hand to make things 
interesting. 

As the game prc^essed, the luck 
began to trend pretty steadily in one 
direction, but as Fielding was uni- 
formly successful in his play, no one 
gave the matter thought until Drexel 
(rather an adept at cards) chanced to 
see or fancy he saw an action which 
served to confirm certain suspicions 
which had lately intruded themselves 
upon him. The play went on quietly 
luitil the deal again fell to Fielding, 
when Drexel quietly rose and turning 
to Bourke, who sat opposite, said 
carelessly : 

"Change places with me, Reggie, 
will you ? I'd like to break my luck — 
it's beastly poor to-night!" — ^and 
Bourke promptly complied. The deal 
went round a second and a third time 
and still Fielding's luck stayed with 
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him. The game progressed without 
incident, and Loring, who cared little 
for cards, was beginning to be a trifle 
bored, when suddenly, as Fielding was 
helping his hand in a jackpot, Ward 
Drexel bent forward with a swift 
movement and before the hand could 
be withdrawn had pinned the five cards 
to the table. Fielding went ghastly 
white ; three of the other men gasped 
and waited in mute astonishment for 
Drexel's explanation ; the fourth, who 
sat at the dealer's right and, like Drex- 
el, had carefully watched his play, was 
instantly alive to the situation and in- 
wardly felicitating himself that the dis- 
closure had not devolved upon him. 

"When the cards were cut," began 
Drexel, still covering the hand and 
looking squarely into Fielding's eyes, 
"I caught a glimpse of the bottom 
card. It was the queen of hearts. In 
helping your hand just now, I saw 
you slip a card from the bottom. It 
is the uppermost one of these cards 
which I prevented your taking up. If 
it does not prove to be the queen and 
if It does not improve your hand, I 
will apologize to you and the other 
gentlemen present and resign my mem- 
bership. If it is the queen, I shall in- 
sist that you leave the club." 

"I had the queen of hearts in my 
hand on the start," faltered Fielding, 
white to the lips. "I held it at the 
first and I did not draw from the bot- 
tom of the deck." 

Drexel set his teeth. 

"The card you drew is the top card 
of the five on the table," he said quiet- 
ly, "If it is the queen of hearts, you 
did not have it in your hand. I saw it 
distinctly at the bottom of the pack. 
Vandiver, will you oblige me by fac- 
ing that card ?" 

There was a breathless hush, in the 
midst of which Vandiver bent forward 
and turned the card in question face 
upward on the table. It was the queen 
of hearts! The remaining four cards 
were also hearts, and the queen com- 
pleted a flush. 

The tense silence lasted a long mo- 
ment Then Vandiver rose and quiet- 
ly closed and locked the card-room 



door. Fielding sat quite still, breath- 
ing heavily. Four men, stem, shocked, 
accusing, confronted him. Loring, the 
fifth, did not look toward him. 

Explanation ensued. Fielding, at 
first, vehemently denied the ugly 
charge against him, but under Drexel's 
unflinching gaze and unwavering tes- ^ 
timcmy, he presently broke down. 

"Well," he said at last, "since you've 
got me in a comer, I might as well 
own up. I did fake the queen as Drex- 
el charges and I haven't been plajring 
on the square for a month past. I lost 
heavily at Sheepshead and Saratoga 
last summer and in the effort to recoup 
myself for these losses I've been buck- 
ing the stock market ever since — ^with 
the result that I'm quite at the end of 
my resources. This thing b^^ one 
night four weeks ago when I was 
playing with Carter, Oelrichs and Lo- 
ring here. I'd learned out West to 
stock the cards a bit, and as I sat there 
with just ten dollars between me and 
destruction, the temptation to put the 
knowledge into practice assailed me. 
I left the table that night the win- 
ner by fifty dollars. After that it 
was easy — descensus Avemi, as we 
used to say at college." He stopped a 
moment with a pitiful attempt at a 
smile, then went on quickly, "I've 
cheated various members of diis club 
out of sums ranging anjrwhere fnMn 
five to fifty dollars — ^and I fancy Lo- 
ring, with whc»n I've played oftenest, 
is out a pretty steep sum. Now you've 
got the story. That's all there is to 
it The question is. What are you go- 
ing to do about it?" He spoke in a 
dull, lifeless tone, utterly at variance 
with the bravado of his words. It was 
almost as if the shameful recital were 
impersonal and a matter of indiflference 
to the narrator. 

For answer, Drexel rang for paper, 
pens and ink. A resignation was 
speedily drafted, and Fielding signed 
without protest on request It then 
appeared that he owed the club a mat- 
ter of a hundred or so, which he ad- 
mitted his utter inability to liquidate. 

"Perhaps," quietly interposed Lo- 
ring, who had hitherto taken no part 
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in the proceedings, "you gentlemen 
will permit me to assume this obliga- 
tion?*' 

The other men started. They all 
knew Victor Loring for a man almost 
Quixotic in his courtesy to his fellows, 
but that he should offer to assume the 
liabilities of his successful rival struck 
them as about the limit. Even Field- 
ing, who sat with his head fallen for- 
ward on his breast, roused himself to 
look at the speaker. Something in 
the glance that met his own made him 
feel less a Pariah. 

"I rather fancy," Drexel submitted, 
"that it's up to me." 

"Suppose we share the amount 
equally?" Oelrichs suggested — ^and so 
it was finally agreed. 

Ten minutes later Dana Fielding 
descended, for the last time, the club- 
house steps, while the men instrumen- 
tal in his expulsion sat and smoked in 
thoughtful silence. After an instant's 
incertitude, one of them, who had 
chanced to note the expression of 
Fielding^s face, rose hastily and with a 
muttered excuse to his fellows, hur- 
ried down the hallway Fielding was 
just quitting and followed him out 
into the night. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

"I sent for you, Mr. Loring," Miss 
Dnyton was saying, "because I felt 
that I might so far trespass upon your 
kindness as to ask you to give me the 
details of this unfortunate affair. Of 
course, there are a dozen varying 
stories afloat, but I want the exact 
truth." 

Loring did not speak, and after an 
instant's pause she proceeded : 

"Perhaps I should tell you that my 
engagement to Mr. Fielding was brok- 
en a week ago." (Loring quickly lift- 
ed his head.) "But when I heard 
yesterday this cruel caltunny against 
him, I wrote at once to assure him 
of my belief in his innocence, as an ear- 
nest of which I desired that our en- 
gagement should be renewed. It 
seemed a cowardly thing to desert him 
when he most needed me; and I felt 
that I could give him and the world 
no more convincing proof of my con- 
fidence in hi3 int^^ty than by allow- 



ing our engagement to be announced 
at once." 

The girl's fine face glowed with a 
very passion of sacrifice — the ancient 
martyr-spirit which inheres inevitably 
in all womankind. Loring groaned in 
spirit. 

"I wrote to Dana the moment I 
heard that brutal slander," the girl 
pursued. "I asked no questions, I 
made no investigation — ^that would 
have seemed to imply a doubt of him. 
But now that I have oroved my trust, 
I wish to know the details of the story 
— ^what they are saying at the clubs 
and on the street — that I may be able 
to combat it. The accepted version 
seems to be that Ward Drexel detect- 
ed Mr. Fielding in the act of cheat- 
ing at cards; that he admitted his 
guilt and was summarily expelled 
from the club; that one of the men 
present, whose name I did not learn, 
followed him to his rooms and saved 
him from suicide by a generous offer 
of aid and sympathy. Will you tell 
me, please, just how much — or how 
little — foundation there is for all this?'* 

Loring crossed to the window and 
stood there for a long moment, the 
better and the baser instincts battling 
fiercely within him. Which way did 
honor He? Should he— could he — ^tell 
this girl that he had seen the man she 
trusted cheat at cards? Could he 
allow her to sacrifice herself to a mis- 
taken sense of loyalty to a man who 
was confessedly a liar and a cad ? It 
was an awkward question and the so- 
lution seemed far to seek. He pres- 
ently turned and came back to her; 

"Miss Drayton," he said quietly, "I 
cannot answer your questions, and I 
beg that you will excuse me from 
further discussion of the subject. I 
should be wholly unable to speak of 
it without prejudice because — ^because 
I love you, Constance I" 

The girl turned a startled face upon 
him. 

"You love me — ^you?" she faltered. 
"Do you mean to say that you — that 
you " 

"That IVe loved you all this while, 
Constance," he finished for hen "I 
love you so much that if I attempted 
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to discuss your attitude toward this 
(AhtT man, I must inevitably prove 
myself a coward or a cad. You must 
see my position, Constance, and you 
will understand that there is nothing 
I can say in the matter. If I can be 
of service in any other way, I shall 
be very glad. Otherwise, I shall say 
good afternoon." 

His hand was upon the knob when 
he heard his name spoken. 

** Victor I " Constance whispered 
trem-ilously, "Victor !" Loring turned 
abruptly. "If you — if you — cared for 
me," she stammered desperately, '"why 
did you not tell me? Why did you 
allow me to go blindly on and half in 
pity, half in pique, engage myself to 
another man, when — when " 

"Because I'm seventeen different 
kinds of an idiot, I suppose," Loring 
answered, a sudden rapture beginning 
to riot within him. "I never for a 
moment dreamed that you " 

"But I did," Constance asserted, 
with a boldness that surprised herself. 
"And — I do!" The next moment she 
was hiding her crimson face against 
Loring's breast and Loring's fine theo- 
ries of honor and fair play were scat- 
tered to the winds. 

But the rapture was brief. Con- 
stance presently lifted her face with 
a sigh that was almost a sob. 

"Oh!" she breathed, "if only I 
hadn't written that silly letter, with its 
heroics and protestations I I didn't 
mean the half of it, but I let my 
sympathies carry me away. And now 
— O Victor! — what on earth am I to 
do?" 

A prompt solution was offered by 
the butler of the house of Drayton who 
at that moment entered discreetly to 
announce Mr. Fielding. Fielding fol- 
lowed closely upon the announcement 
of his name. He looked wan and 
worn, but his haggard eyes bright- 
ened at sight of Loring. 

"What luck to find you here!" he 
said with a pathetic survival of his 
wonted manner. "I was pfoing on to 
your offices after I'd seen Miss Dray- 
ton for a moment. Please don't go. 
I want you to hear what I have to 
say, and I'm sure Miss Drayton will 



not mind. I received your letter only 
this morning," he went on, address- 
ing the girl, who stood looking at him 
uncertainly, "and I've answered it in 
person because I'm going away to- 
night. I've decided to accept Loring's 
generous offer" (the girl flashed a 
swift glance at Loring, who flushed 
consciously), "and I'm leaving by mid- 
night express to connect myself with 
the Western branch of Loring & Endi- 
cott at San Francisco. I've decided 
I haven't the courage to stay and live 
it down, Loring. It wouldn't be easy, 
I'm afraid, even with your help. So 
I think I'll take your other offer and 
go West to begin again." He turned 
back to Constance. 

"I want to thank you for your let- 
ter," he said simply, "and to give it 
back to you. I've no right to it. It 
was written to an honest man. You 
can't know what it meant to me — 
but I've got to tell you — ^as I'm sure 
Loring has not done — ^that what you've 
heard of me is true. I left the club 
Friday night branded a cheat and a 
liar. But I'm not cad enough, believe 
me, to misinterpret your sympathy. I 
know that you don't care for — me ; I 
know that you never did. I managed 
to appeal to your generosity and play 
upon your sympathies so skillfully that 
I succeeded in persuading you that it 
was your duty to devote your lifr to 
makinc: :ne a better man — ^ doubtful 
undertaking and scarcely worth the 
price, I'm afraid. I was ahnost glad 
when you found out your mistoke, 
though I loved you, if I may say so, 
as well as a worthier man might have 
done. You appealed to the little good 
that was in me — ^and if I don't quite 
go to the bad after this, it will be due 
to you and to Loring, who didn't con- 
demn me in spite of my sins. Good- 
bye, Miss Dra)rton. Good-bye, Lorine 
— I won't ask you to shake hands — 
but I hooe you'll believe that I'm not 
ungrateful and try to think of me as 
kindly as you can." 

When he had gone, Constance stood 
in thoughtful silence for a moment. 

"I think he was worthy your inter- 
est, Victor," she said gently, at last. 
"He wasn't quite a cad, after all." 
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By Stuart B. Stone 



If you plow your way through the 
dust straight out the Hartford road, 
half a mile due west from the court- 
house, and cross the railway track, 
vaulting the rail fence to your right, 
you find yourself on the baseball 
grounds.' Furthermore, if it be Satur- 
day morning, you will run upon a col- 
lection of noisy, gaudy-panted boys 
preparing for a game. 

There is probably an infernal uproar 
and clamor for first bat. The pre- 
miere with the ash stick is invariably 
claimed by Reddy Phelps and Jimmy 
Line and Toadfrog, but Toadfrog, 
freckled diplomat and born leader of 
men and ball-players, just as invariably 
heads the batting column. Toadfrog 
lacks the inches and years of some of 
the gang, but he has a way with him. 

This trio forms the van of the horde 
sprinting from Hill's store the moment 
Jimmy sings out: "Let's have a 
game!" "First bat! My first bat," 
they yelp until the grounds arc reached 
and the panting, perspiring array 
swarms around home plate. Then as 
the bunch overnms the diamond, some 
of the less assertive set forth their 
claims for second and third bats and 
the choicest positions in the field. 

It is to be a "scrub" game, mere prac- 
tice for the match contest in the after- 
noon between the Stars and the Moons. 
The Stars are slightly the seniors of 
the Moons, but the latter, having the 
rooters' S3rmpathy for the under dog, 
usually prove formidable opponents. 
Members of both nines are present, . 
mingling, fraternizing, distinguishable 
only by the color scheme of their trou- 
sers. 



At the psychological moment Toad- 
frog settles the first bat problem by 
the statement that he "said it first," 
and with an air of finality picks up the 
stick. He spits upon his palms, bumps 
the bat thrice against the plate and 
strikes the pose he has noted and ad- 
mired in the half-tones on the pink and 
green sporting pages. 

"Socks" Williams, pitcher for the 
Stars, after a preliminary warming up 
with his catcher, occupies the box. 
"Socks" is to remain there for some 
time while the other players move up 
notch by notch as the batsmen suc- 
cumb to his prowess. This is neces- 
sary that his good right arm be in fine 
fettle for the afternoon game. 

"Right over the plate, Socksy," yells 
the "ketcher." And from a hideous, 
writhing contortion of adolescence 
comes the leather sphere, a quarter one 
purchased through general levy on the 
assemblage. 

Toadfrog deals the horsehide an aw- 
ful swat and the ball bounds with ex- 
press train speed to Skinny at short. 
It is a "grass-cutter." Skinny falls all 
over himself, floundering like a sea 
lion, but manages to field to first. The 
ball is victor over Toadfrog by a clean 
two feet, but that masterful urchin re- 
mains firm on the bag. "Whut you 
tryin' to gimme !" he exclaims. "Beat 
it a mile, huh !" Instantly there is con- 
fusion and babel of tongues. The out- 
field runs in to lodge vehement protest 
against this high-handed proceeding. 
Toadfrog, however, has handled a 
thousand just such insurrections, and 
while the din is most horrible, bolts 
for second. There is a scramble to re- 
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cover positions, somebody throws wild, 
and Toadfrog plunges on to the third 
sack, dancing thereon in high glee. 

The game proceeds. Reddy, out- 
manoeuvred for first bat and accepting 
second as a compromise, now ad- 
vances. Reddy is a south paw, that 
is to say, he bats left handed. This 
calls for a general shifting of posi- 
tions, the experienced fielders deploy- 
ing to the left to be ready for the forth- 
coming hit. 

But Reddy's vision is impaired, or 
his bat is hardly large enough. "One 
strike!" comes shrilly from the um- 
pire. "Two strikes!" ' ^' ' 
then one, two and ti 
and hearts beat fast. 
ddet it!'' shouts 
Fatty at third. "Lay 
for him. Buck — 
watch out for a 
grounder I" 

Biff, like a black- 
face period punc- 
tuating the firma- < 
ment, the ball goes 
straight up in the 
ether. Socks and 
the masked man be- 
hind the bat go for 
it. Ball, pitcher, 
catcher meet at full 
tilt. Toadfrog 
prancing nervously 
on third and noting 
the "fly" has been 
"muffed," plunges 
for home. Reddy 
sits panting at first while Socks and 
the catcher wage verbal warfare. "It 
was my ball!" cries Socks. "You 
oughter let it alone. Makes me tired I" 

The belligerents calmed, the game 
goes on until each man has played all 
the positions and had his turn at the 
bat Then the restlessness of Young 
America asserts itself and the tame 
sport of scrub is abandoned for the 
more exciting game of "choose-up." 
A ten-minute rest is indulged in. A 
small boy is dispatched for water. 
The larger youths produce paper and 
tobacco and proceed to roll and smoke 
cigarettes, while the "kids" look on in 



awe and envy. Some day they, too, 
may be able to do as Toadfrog and 
Fatty and Red. Who knows? 

A hog-mother and brood of nine 
come rooting and grunting their way 
across the field, and the blue-panted 
Stars mingle with the white of the 
Moons in mad pursuit. 

There is a wrangle as to who shall 
choose up. The sentiment of the gath- 
ering finally resolves into a call for 
Fatty and Red, and these two gentle- 
men and champions step forth as the 
opposing captains. Now, since brooks 
ran to the sea and green g^s grew, 
r of choosing up is 
chooser tosses the bat 
;r, who catches it in 
midair. Then a fist- 
stalk process of pil- 
ing hand upon hand 
alternately is gone 
through with. 
The one whose hand 
i clutches the top of 
the bat must be able 
lonstrate his g^p by 
ig the stick over his 

f manages to coil a 
finger and thumb 
the ash and, with 
ance purple and dis- 
with the strain — for 
Dice means possession 
idfrog and probable 
— succeeds in hurling 
barely over his duck- 
ing head. 
"I'll take Toadfrog!" he pants. 
Then Red denominates the second 
greatest in balldom, and the boys are 
singled out in the order of their ability 
to slug and catch and pilfer bases, un- 
til nine are chosen for each side. The 
handful of rejected devotees console 
themselves with mutual assurances 
that they "didn't want to play, no- 
how," and the game of "sides" is 
on; 

A decayed, homeless shingle is spit 
upon. "Wet or dry. Fatty?" bawls 
Red. Fatty indicates his preference for 
the moistened side. The wood ascends 
into the atmosphere, drops to earth and 
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displays a perfect state of aridity. Red- 
dy's hosts will bat first. 

Fatty summons his legion around 
him, and with the air of the first em- 
peror assigning his marshals on the 
eve of battle, details them to their re- 
spective positions. Every man spits 
on his hands, adjusts his flannel uni- 
form trousers and settles down for 
grim work. The batsmen smite vi- 
ciously at the ball ; the infield crouches 
tense, expectant, hands on knees; the 
outfield, with less to do, throws stones 
at passing live stock 
and occasionally lies 
prone on the sod. 

By the end of the 
third inning the 
score - keeper an- 
nounces that Fatty's 
side has made 23 
scores while Red's 
bunch of sportsmen 
have circiunnavi- 
gated the bases but 
18 times. The pre- 
ponderance of Toad- 
frog is too great. 
His initiative, dar- 
ing ruid moral sup- 
port count heavy in 
the scale. Ah, none 
can stand against 
ToadfrogI 

In the fourth, one 
of Reddy's minor 
lights, valiantly un- 
dertaking the captur 
at appalling speed, U 
bat with a sprained fi 
suspended while the 
the stricken comrade to tender sym- 
pathy, advice and chaff. It is urged 
that he rub the wounded member in 
the dirt and that it be pulled vigor- 
ously, while probably a dozen vile lo- 
tions from druggists' shelves are 
recommended. It is Saturday morn- 
ing, however, and almost half a holi- 
day gone. The wounded hero perches 
on the rail fence feeling vastly impor- 
tant with half a handkerchief wrapped 
round the swollen joint. A substitute 
must be provided, and a big boy, one 
Henry Johnson, a member of the 



Browns, the town's second team, ap- 
plies for the vacancy. Mr. Johnson 
grins patronizingly, and in answer to 
the demurrer setting forth his size and 
baseball attainments, declares he is no 
expert, states he is sunburned and stiS 
from swimming yesterday in Bear 
Creek, and agrees to bat left handed. 
The agreement is ratified after much 
protesting and the umpire Calls time. 
The morale of Reddy's team is some- 
how greatly improved by the addi- 
tion of Johnson, and in their half a 
vigorous batting ral- 
ly takes place. 

Jimmy Line, first 
man up, hits an aw- 
ful grounder right 
down toward Fatty, 
reposing on the ter- 
tiary bag. That 
accumulation of 
avoirdupois inter- 
poses two big paws 
in front of the ball, 
which eludes them 
and finds a haven in 
his right eye. Over 
he goes on the ver- 
dant sward while 
Jimmie, tongue 
hanging out and 
eyes bulging, is 
stopped in his tri- 
umphal progress at 
second. Fatty, re- 
suscitated by dint of 
vigorous slapping 
on the back, resumes 
^ his position, blink- 
ing mightily. 
Cricket, a diminu- 
tive gentleman, next astounds the mul- 
titude, and himself most of all, by lac- 
ing one out past short. It hums right 
through the equilateral triangle 
formed by the legs of "Pike" Nolan 
and the ground Inefore Mr. Nolan is 
aware of its proximity. His only re- 
course is to turn toward the outfield 
and shout frantically, "Put her here, 
Mealy, git him now! Nail him at 
second!" Meanwhile Cricket speeds 
for that base and Jimmy slides like 
an avalanche into the home plate, 
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tion. This is the day before the com- 
ing of "Qansmen" and ".Leopard's 
Spots" and pitchforks and grave, trou- 
blous questions of race and color. 
"Yaller" displays his teeth in a heav- 
enly grin, dazzles twirler Socks and 
fills the bases. 

Utterly hysterical and frenzied, Red- 
dy's rooters now rage up and down 
the coach lines. "Play up a little. 
Pug I" "Make 'im throw it, 'Dolphl" 
"None out, Yaller!" shriek the half- 
crazed urchins. Then Henry John- 
son, eighteen years of age, and a "big 
boy," occupies the plate. Fatty's co- 
horts, sullen, ominous, enraged at the 
turn of fortune, wax reckless. Reddy 
and his batsmen bold anticipate the 
intoxication of victory snatched from 
defeat and toss caps in the air. 

Spat I Mr. Johnson's slab has en- 
countered the sphere and reversed its 
swift course. The combined outfield 
is seen in a wild dash for the tall tim- 
ber toward which the ball is taking 
its meteoric flight. The three base- 
runners recognizing the uselessness of 
haste, walk in, derisively hooting the 
dismayed Fattyites. Mr. Henry John- 
son aggravates the insult altogether 



dred yards away and he might have 
crawled in. 

Next come 'Dolph Likins and Pug 
Dawson and "Yaller." "Yaller" is a 
mulatto of anonymous origin, banana- 
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unbearably by making a second round 
of the bases in jest. As he stalks by 
third, taunting Fatty, the captain of 
the now-defeated nine, trips him. Such 
intolerance from a big boy who has 
"butted in anyhow" cannot be brooked 
and instantly there is a riot. A wild, 
writhing tangle of blue and white, 
jeans and flannel, hickory bats and 
bare legs covers the vicinity of third. 
Intervention is of no use. The knot 
must unravel itself, and after an in- 
terval of knocking and clawing, with 
a general easing Iwick from the center, 
does unravel itself. Some cooler head 



shouts: "Aw, what's the difference, 
anyhow? Only beat us one and had 
to have one of the Browns to do that I" 
Then the age of tiunult passes and the 
era of reason begins again. Fatty, 
two fingers uplifted, says : "Let's go 
in — the water's fine," and with a yelp 
of delight the whole pack heads for 
the swimming hole. 

Oh, it's a great game, and the play- 
ers are our future money changers 
and scribes and wearers of ermine and 
purple ! 

Verily, is it a great game — ^the na- 
tional game. 



OLD WASH AT THE FAIR 




(HE county fairs have 
been in full blast in 
Tennessee this fall, 
but I did not know 
that old Wash had 
been off trying to 
run one until he 
ambled into my 
study the other 
night, the hungriest- 
looking, most woe-begone darky in 
Tennessee. He had rheumatism in his 
back, mesmerism in his head and a 
have-you-got-any-cold-victuals kind of 
a look spread over his countenance. I 
thought he had been through the fam- 
ine in India and had floated home on 
the gang-plank of a wrecked vessel. 

"Look erheah, boss," he said, as soon 
as he had stuck his head in the door- 
way, as if trying to distract attention 
from his own looks, "I jes' cum ober 
to ax you is de gol'-bug de microbe uv 
de yaller fever." 

"Why, no," I said. "It's a different 
disease altogether." 

"Wal, jes' tell me, den," he said em- 
phatically, "when dat wave of pros- 
perity gwine ter git out'n de three- 
minnit class, ennyway — ^jes' tell me !" 
As this was too much for me, I had 
to take the old man's sarcasm and say 
nothing. 



"I tell you, suh," he went on, "when 
er man starts out on a campain on de 
circus whar I b'en, wid a stable uv 
bosses, he better take 'is dinner an' 'is 
'possum dorg erlong wid 'im, or he'll 
go hongry sho!" 

I looked at the old man in astonish- 
ment. When I had seen him last, he 
was fat and hearty. 

"Where have you been?" I asked, 
"that you should bob up in this well- 
fed neighborhood looking like an old 
horse led off to the shambles?" 

"Hit all cum erbout dis way," said 
the old man shamefacedly. "You see, 
I dun b'en out on a campain. De 
cullud fo'ks gin er fair down in Giles 
County an' I thort I'd go down, take 
my ol' pie-ball pacer an' rake in all de 
filthy luker floatin' erroun' dar. You 
see," he said proudly, "my ol' boss 
hoi' er worl' record — he am an' 
'only.' " 

"How so?" I asked in feigned sur- 
prise. 

"He am de only boss in de worl' dat 
hab a record uv 2 129, a curb, two spav- 
ins an' a glass eye! Dar am a boss 
in Ingyanner dat hab a record uv 2 129, 
a curb, one spavin an' a glass eye, but 
he ain't in it wid my ol' Pie Ball. Yas, 
suh, dat's de wurl's record he hoi's. 
An' so, ez I wuz sayin', I thort I'd jes' 
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go down an' rake in dat filthy Inker 
wid 'im. I didn't hab no harness, but 
I happen ter think erbout de little red- 
an'-whitc steer dat died so handy-lak 
las* winter jes' in time fer me ter feed 
all de preachers dat filled my house en- 
durin' de deestrick conferdence," the 
old man winked, ''an' I made er mighty 
good set uv harness outen his hide. 
You see, I didn't hab time ter git de 
ha'r oflfen it, an' when my ol' blue pie- 
ball pacer got ter pacin' fas' down dar 
erroim' dat track, I tell you, suh, hit 
wuz de prooties' sight you eber seed — 
he made er red-white-an'-bluc streak 
d'ar 'roun* dat track, an' de niggers 
all hoorayed an' say he look lak de 
speerit uv Star P'inter wrap'd in de 
flag uv our country an' gwine in 
I -59^4 ' I've patentid dat idee in har- 
ness, an' I'm gwine ter use it nex' yeah 
fur speckticle eflFec'." 

I looked interested, and the old man 
came in and sat down in his usual 
chair, near the door. 

"Wal, but whar to git de sulky wuz 
de naix question. Arter thinkin' ober 
it I des remembered dat Brer Moses 
Armstrong had marr'd de widder 
Johnson's buxomes' gal las' fall an' he 
had bin er-haulin' truck ter town in er 
ole high-wheel sulky dat Marse Ed 
Geers use ter train ole Hal P'inter wid 
at de ole track down by de crick. Now, 
I knowed whut Brer Moses would 
soon need wuss'n ennything in dis 
worl', an' so I swop 'im dat ole ellum 
cradle dat me an' Dinah done raise all 
de chillun in, fer dat sulky. An' when 
I hitch ol' Pie Ball up, suh, he ack 
dat proud an' sassy I felt mighty nigh 
es good es er buxum widder angel in 
er paradise uv bal'-haided men. I 
knowed all de excheckers uv dat Giles 
County fair wuz jes' ez good ez re- 
posited in de cash drawer uv my 
britdies pocket an' I jes' lit out fer 
Giles County wid great expectashuns 
in de sulky an' 61' Pie Ball in de shaf 's. 

"But when I got down dar, suh, 
whut you reckin dem niggers dun dar? 
Dar wuz a mighty crowd uv 'em at 
de fair groun's, an' de fus' thing I 
seed wuz dis paper stuck up all ober 
de groun's, an' on de trees an' fences." 



and the old man pulled out an old- 
time poster headed with a darky lead- 
ing an ass, whose ears were longer 
than his legs. I looked and it read : 

CULLURD FCKS ERTENSHUNI 

Gran' picknick an free-fur-all pace at er 
race track nex' Safdy. Ladies an' gents, 
widders an' yaller gals, 'specially invited to 
percipertate, but babies an' Meferdis' 
preediers barred. De followin' fam'us 
drivers wid deir bosses will be dar: 

Free-fur-all pace. Purse, Bre'r Shadradc 

Lewis's Coon Dorg. 
Pie Ball B. R. G. G. N. H. H 

Bre'r Washington. 

Limber Jim B. M. K. P. L. D 

Bre'r Simon SugB;s. 

Kuntry Sawsage G. J. N. S. U. D. B 

Bre'r Lay Low. 

Admisshun loc: but enny gent escortin' 
er yaller legged chicken er gall kin cum in 
free. De CuMMixTy. 

"That's plain enough," I laughed, 
as I handed him back the poster, "but 
all these letters after the entries — 
what do they mean ?" 

"Oh, dat's patentid," said the old 
man, "dat's plain emough— dat's 
plain emough. Dem letters am new 
things on de track an' am dead good 
tips to de crowd. Don't you loiow 
whut Pie Ball, B. R. G. G. N. H. H. 
means?" he asked. "Why it means, Pie 
Ball, Blue Roan Gelding, Got No 
Holes in Him!'" 

"Ah, I see now," I said, "and the 
other is Limber Jim, bay mare — " 

"No, suh," cried the old man, "you 
wrong ergin. De naix one means, 
'Limber Jim, Bay Mule, Kin Pace Lak 
De Debil,' an' de las' one am 'Kuntry 
Sawsage, Gray Jinny, Not Skeered uv 
De Ban I' An' dat's whut made me 
mad," went on the old man ; "I 'spect- 
ed ter meet bosses, not mules and jin- 
nies an' I raised er mighty kick. I driv 
up ter er nigger settin' sidewize in de 
saddle on er ole gray mule in front uv 
de jedge's stan'. Sez I sorter mad-lak : 

"'Mister, whar am de seckerterry 
uv dis associashun, an' whar am his 
headquarters ?' 

"He drawed hisse'f up an' say, sorter 
bitter-lak : 

" 'Ef you contemplates formulaliir 
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amy interrogashuns consarnin' de 
regulashuns uv dis 'sociashun, suh, I 
b^^ ter circumnavergate enny pre- 
vious disquietude by info'min* you dat 
/ am de seckerterry, suh, an' my haid- 
quartahs am in de saddle, suh V 

"I shot er dagger look at 'im an' 
sez I, quiet-lak: 

** *I knowed you wuz er damfool, 
soon ez I seed yer, but I thort you 
knowed de diff'unce twixt yo' haid- 
quartahs an' yo' tailquartahs, suh!' 
An' den I lit inter dat nigger an' dat 
associashun ! I tol' 'em I fotch my fa- 
mous boss all de way down dar ter race 
ei^^ hosses, not mules an' jinnies, an' 
fur munny, not coon dorgs an' chitlin's. 
But de fools up in de j edges' stan' — 
an' you know it am de easies' place in 
de worl' fur fools ter git inter — lowed 
dat dat wuz er pacin' race, an' dis wuz 
de Ian' uv de free an' home uv de 
pacin' boss, an' bofe de jinny an' de 
mule would make me think dey sho'ly 
had de right ter compeet fer de coon 
dawg. 

" 'But how you 'spec' me, ef I win,' 
sez I, 'ter feed my boss an' me wid a 
coon dorg? I kain't eat 'im,' sez I. 

"'Dat's all right. Brer Washing- 
ton,' sed de jedges, 'but sense de gol'- 
bugs dun cohnered all de munny in 
de kuntry, we hafter git back ter fus' 
principles, an' so we make coon dorgs 
en sech things our mejums uv ex- 
change. An' I tells you right now dat 
er coon dorg am good fur ten dollars' 
wuf uv sawsages enny day in dese 
parts. Why, you am bettah off dan 
de 2:24 pace,' sez he — ^" dat's payable 
in cbillin s an' tuckey tails.' 

"Wal, I seed I wuz in it, an' ez I 
wanted er good coon dorg enny way, 
an de widder Johnson dat I wuz kinder 
seckin' arter bed cum out ter see me 
win, I jes' 's well make de bes' uv hit, 
so I hook up ol' Pie Ball an' cum out 
on de track. An' Law bless yo' soul, 
you jes' orter seen de 'plaws we got! 

"But hit made me mad when dat 
blamed oY padn' mule an' jinny cum 
out on de track. Befo' dey eben gib 
us de wurd, dat ol' mule tuck ter 
buckin' an' er-snortin', an' she skeered 
or Pie Ball so he run Inter wifWcr 



Johnson, dat I wuz courtin' an' bed 
cum out ter see me go in all my glory ; 
hit 'er square in de sttunmidc, stept 
on her fifth wheel, an' punctured her 
tire — leastwise dat's whut I heerd 'em 
say ! De ole lady fainted an' dey had 
ter take her off an' blow her up ag'in — 
leastwise, dat's whut dey tol' me. An' 
she ain't spoke to me sencel Dey had 
tulc de coon dorg up in de jedges' 
Stan' — ^to he'p jedge de race, I 'spec' — 
an' es we cum by in all our glory, dar 
he set, lookin' mighty nachul-lak an' 
lu4)py, an' hit tickled him so he 
barked lak a' ol' army petard jes' es 
we got op'site 'im, an' it skeered ol' 
Pie Ball so he paced clean ober de 
fence, an' back ergin an' den beat de 
gang home two links. Oh, I wuz sho' 
proud! But when I got back, whut 
you reckin dem fool jedges say to 
me? 

"Dey say: 'Brer Washington, we 
fine you a poun' uv terbacker fur layin' 
up dat heat.' 

" 'Good Heben, gen'l'men,' sez I, *I 
didn't lay up no heat — I won it.' 

" *De new rule say you shain't lay 
up no heat, don't it, sub?' sed de 
jedges. 

" 'In cose it do, but I didn't lay up 
no heat ; I won it, I tell you.' 

" 'Brer Washington, you don't ketch 
us. When you lay up a dollar you 
sabe it, don't you ?' 

"'Yes,' sez I. 

" 'Wal, you sabe dat heat an' in cose 
you lay hit up. Whut's layin' up er 
heat but sabin' it?' sez dey. 'In cose 
de heat's yo'n, but we hafter go by de 
rules an' fine you jes' de same. Jes* 
ban' us out dat poun' er terbacker,' 
dey say, 'or you don't go 'possum hunt- 
in' behin' dat dorg. How you 'spec' 
'sociashuns gwineter prosper ef dey 
don't tax de winner?' 

"I wuz bilin' mad, an' I sed, sorter 
bitter-lak : 'Gen'l'men, I means ter cas' 
no inflicshuns on yo' feracity, but 
hadn't you bettah let de coon dorg 
jedge de res' uv dis race?' Den I 
tu'ns off smilin', sarcasm-lak. But dey 
didn't min' my talk ertall, but calls fo' 
de naix' heat. 

"Wal suh, we got off fur de nqix' 
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heat, but dat dorg-jedge up in de gran' 
Stan' cu'dn't keep 'is mouf shet ter 
sabe 'is life. 'Sides dat, he cum er- 
t'arin' down arter us an' chased us up 
de track lak er yaller cyclone in a bam 
lof '. I've heerd uv drivers chasin' stakes 
befo'," laughed the old man, "but I 
nurver heerd uv de stake er-chasin' 
de drivers. Hit skeercd ol' Pie Ball 
inter a break, but hit skeered de ol' 
mule an' de jinny into de fas'es' pace 
dat I eber seed turn er comer I Befo' 
I knowed it dey wuz er-goin' down de 
track lak a pair uv ol' msty lizards 
down er rail fence, an' ef eber I had 
enny doubt 'bout dat ol' mule an' jin- 
ny bein' in de free-fur-all pacin' class, 
hit soon lef ' me an' no mustake I Befo' 
I knowed hit dey wuz er quahter uv er 
mile ahaid uv me, wid dat coon dorg 
still er-chasin' 'em an' er-barkin' an' 
bofc uv 'em er-pacin' lak er team. De 
ol' jinny's ye'rs wuz laid back lak er 
jack rabbit's, an' de ol' mule's wuz 
laid for'ds lak de cow-ketcher uv a 
steam ingine. Her tail p'inted to'des 
de Nawth Stah, an' his'n to'des de 
horizon, an' twixt 'em, es long es de 
dorg kep in de rear, dey wuz er-bust- 
in' P'inter's record all ter pieces. I 
reefed an' reefed ol' Pie Ball, but when 
he settled we wuz so fur behin' we 
cu'dn't tell which way ter go, so I jes' 
follered de coon dorg's bark lak I wuz 
out 'possum huntin' an' driv on. An' 
somebody hollered out, 'Does you 
think dey kin pace now. Brer Wash- 
in'ton?' an' I heerd de niggers laf 
lak dey fall outen de gran' stan'. 

"Thinks I ter myse'f, sump'n' got- 
ter be done er me an' Pie Ball gwine 
ter be beat by de oneryes' pa'r dat 
eber went roun' er track. 

"Now, when you can't win by speed, 
you mus' try sump'n' else," said the 
old man sagely. "De bes' gine'als, 
whuther in a race er in a war, am de 
ones dat's got brains up dey sleeve es 
well es in dey haids, an' de man dat 
kin look on de laws uv common sense 
an' circumsense am jes' dat much bet- 
tah off dan de one dat do nufiin' but 
shoot de guns he happen ter hab. 
Now, when I wuz young I lamed ter 



blow my mouf lak er dinner hawn, an' 
when I seed dey had me beat, I jes' 
slapped my han' up ter my jaw an' 
sed, Toot — toot — tuu — uu — u — ut jes' 
lak er dinner hawn fer all de worl'." 
Here the old man laughed till he near- 
ly fell out of his chair. 

"An' whut you reckin happen? 
Why, dat blame ol 'mule thort it wuz 
de dinnah hawn sho' 'nuff, en es he 
b'en allers stopped what dat tooted, he 
stopped es quick es a pewter bullet 
when it hits er mud bank, an' Brer 
Simon Sugg div outen dat sulky seat 
laker skeered bullfrog huntin' fer wai- 
ter. Den de ole mule tum roun' an' 
answer dat hawn wid: 'Kehonk — ke- 
honk — kehee — ee — e — ef jes' es na- 
chul es all de worl'. 

"An' de ol' jinny," here the old man 
had another paroxysm of laughter, 
"she thort she recognized dat voice, 
hit soun' so much lak de mule's daddy, 
an' she stopped so suddin she an' de 
sulky bofe kicked up behin' an' sent 
Brer Lay Low huntin' fur grass, an' 
befo' dey knowed it I paced by de 
whole gang an' lay up anur'r heat! 
Sho' 'nuff de fool jedges fine me ag'in, 
but I wuz 'tarmin'd ter hab dat coon 
dorg an' I paid hit lak a man. 

" *De puss am yo'n, Brer Washin'- 
ton,' said de jedges; *git you a good 
rope an' go haul it in.' " 

Here the old man sighed audibly and 
showed every inclination to stop. 

"Well, I hope it was a good dog," 
I said sympathetically. 

"Boss, you ain't nurver b'en in er 
race wid er pacin' mule, is you ? Wal, 
you ain't posted on de cussedness uv 
dat animule. When I went down dc 
stretch ter git my stake, de cussed mule 
had paced ober him an' kilt him ! My 
puss sho' wuz daid ! I traded ol' Pie 
Ball off fur a good dinnah en emuff 
munny ter git home wid, an' when I 
go out on de gran' circus ergin hitTl 
be ter pace fer de dollars uv our dad- 
dies an' not fur coon dorgs en chit- 
lin's." And the old man ambled out 
to put an extra corn pone and some 
sweet potatoes in the ashes, when he 
covered up his fire for the night 
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IN A LIBRARY 

By Lewis Worthington Smith 



It is an April evening and the gas is 
lighted. A few students are scattered 
about the room busy with books and 
their lessons. The librarian is at her 
desk near one of the windows, where 
she is somewhat secluded. 

The voices of students are heard 
singing through the open window of a 
house across the street. 

Oh, what IS all of Plato's lore 

And what the joy divine 
Of worshipping with lifted eyes 

Before the Delphic shrine, 
To this of holding unrebuked 

Your little hand in mine, 
Since amor in the class to-day 

We neither could decline? 

Oh, what are all the molecules 

That ever wandered free 
In search of new affinities, 

Ca plus CO3, 
Compared with this eternal bond 

Uniting you and me, 
Because our valence is the same, 

And so our souls agree? 

The librarian sits musingly a mo- 
ment with a strange smile on her face. 
Even when a man enters the library 
and approaches her, she does not look 
up until he is almost at her side. Then 
she gives a quick cry. 

THE LIBRARIAN — 

What! Frank! I did not— 



THE MAN — 



I came 
own best 



No, of course. 

Unheralded, because my 
dreams 

Held not this promise eariier than to- 
day. 



I never knew before I got so near 
That not the wealth of all Golconda's 

mines 
Could draw me by without a passing 

glance 
At these old halls, where ten long years 

ago 
We turned with ready hearts to face 

the world 
In our yoimg wisdom. 

THE LIBRARIAN — 

Ten? Is it so long? 
And never back again in all that time? 
It seems impossible. 

THE MAN — 

It should have been. 
Until to-day I never knew how much 
I have been needing the old sights and 

sounds 
And all the memories. The world I 

the world ! 
It is so big, so strange, so wonderful. 
And I had set my will to battle down 
Its lets and hindrances until my heart 
Laughed in the conquest. Oh, it's 

hard, hard, hard! 
I never knew ; but, after all, the joy 
When with my hands grown tired, my 

hope sunk low. 
The joy at last to see the end show 

clear i 
That pays for all. 

THE LIBRARIAN — 

And you have seen the end ? 
I need not ask. I should have known 

at once. 
I see you now just as you used to be. 
Strong, happy, eager always, come 

what might, 
And equal always to the last demands. 
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What have they been? What have you 

done? I know 
It must be wonderful. 

THE MAN — 

What have I done? 
I could be happy talking all the night. 
Telling you how I tried and seemed to 

win 
And failed and tried again. What have 

I done? 
Oh, something, something; they are 

strange, wild things, 
But mainly I have lived and found life 

sweet, 
And pushed the lives of others farther 

on. 
My eyes have seen the sunset as a lure 
And followed, making paths, great 

paths of iron, 
Bridging the streams and piercing 

through the hills. 
Testing the joys of fresh experience. 
And feeling still the distance as a prize 
Of ever-changing wonder. 

THE LIBRARIAN — 

Roving yet 
As always. How your boyish fancies 

flew 
In gay disdain of our more sluggish 

wits! 
And equally of books and tasks and 

toils 
That made us slaves while you were 

free as air. 

THE MAN — 

Not roving, Ella, only going on. 

Watching the flood-tide of my fellows' 
lives 

Flowing behind me through the ways 
I make. 

And feeling somehow that within my- 
self 

I live a thousand things they live and 
thrill 

With all their joys. Not roving, no, 
but you? 

Tell me about yourself. 

THE LIBRARIAN — 

About myself? 

She pauses, looking at him a mo- 
ment in a startled and strange per- 
plexity. 



If there were anything about myself, 
If there were anything, — blank, all a 
blank. 

Her eyes fall away from his in an 
unhappy musing, and, while they are 
both silent, the voices of the students 
come to them again from the house 
across the street. In a subdued reverie 
they listen together. 

VOICES — 

Oh, I went down to Isaac's store, 
I had a watch and some things more. 
I never had seen the man before. 
Oh, I never had met the man before ; 
But he took my watch and I todc his 

gold, 
(As I left the store the air seemed 
cold) 
And I spent it all on Susie, 
She never thanked me« but then I'm 
told 
That that's the way with Susie, 
A way that's just like Susie. 

Next morning, too, as I went to class, 
She asked the time, alack, alas i 
I blushed and smiled like a looking- 
glass. 
And lied for the honor of the fresh- 
man class; 
And then, as I thought of my watch 

and gold, 
' feU my spine grow prickly cold. 

I needed more for Susie. 
You must throw your all at her feet, 
I'm told, 
For that's the way with Susie, 
A sweet, strange way in Susie. 

It was her fault that I couldn't speak 
A single word that day in Greek, 
And so she smiled cm a senior freak 
Who showed in the class a learned 

streak. 
They sat on the campus while he told 
The tense or case. I grew more bold 

To catch a glance from Susie. 
She saw me, but her eyes were cold ; 
But that's the way with Susie, 
That's why we all love Susie. 

The song stops, but they both 
listen a moment longer while the ac- 
companist continues drumming on the 
piano. The singing and the presence of 
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the man beside her have taken her back 
a long way, and the signs of that are 
glistening in her eyes. 

THE MAN — 

The same old foolishness — I half for- 
got— 
As if I ever could forget! That 

room, — 
It was that very room a night like this, 
That is the memory that brought me 

back, 
That still was singing, singing in my 

heart. 
That came upon me like a breath of 

spring 
When some one told me that you still 

were here, 
Still to be won; and I have dared — 

you know. 
You loved me then ; you said you loved 

me then. 
It is no sudden love I bring or ask. 
Here where it grew and failed me for 

a time. 
It springs again with the old leaf and 

bloom. 
And now, this moment, while the old 

free joy 
Is tremulous upon the air we breathe, 
I offer it again, I ask again. 
Let us be happy without fear or pause. 
I should not come so suddenly, I know, 
I should not startle you in this wild 

way. 
But so I must or never speak at all. 
Because I have no more than thi^ brief 

hour. 
And then must lose you. No, it can- 
not be; 
You will not let it be. 

THE LIBRARIAN — 

It is so long, 
And I had half forgotten once — I 

think— 
I am so tightened in these bonds of 

use. 
These diains of habit— oh, if you had 

come 
Long, long ago,— 

She has before listened to him in a 
tumult of startled feelings, and now 
she pauses afraid of the consenting in- 
clinations of her own heart. 



THE MAN — 

It cannot be too late. 
Life is before us both like a long joy. 
Things to be seen and felt and dreamed 

and tried. 
There is so much, so much you have 

not known 
To which I long to take you. We shall 

go 
Through fresh adventures from this 

little world 
Where both of us have nourished all 

our hopes 
In leaping fancies, never yet so real 
Or half so beautiful. It needs no 

more 
Than to be brave against our petty 

fears. 
No wish half-hearted ever blazoned 

joy 
In sure fulfillment. Let me lead you 

on 
Into my world of things too strange 

and new 
10 give you one r^jet for this you 

leave. 

She has risen and stands before him, 
trembling in the realisation of the 
possibility that he offers her. One by 
one those who have been working with 
the books in the library have gone out, 
until there is left only a single student 
in a remote corner. 

THE LIBRARIAN — 

To come when I have lost the power 
to live. 

Sunk in these cards and titles, names 
and shelves, 

Busied with catalogues and dumb de- 
tails 

Of endless labor feeding other minds — 

For every one but me these books have 
tongues 

And cry out meanings with a herald's 
voice ; 

But I — you should have left me un- 
disturbed — 

It is not fair — you should not — when 
you knew — 

She sinks back into her chair in the 
failure of her voice and sits there in a 
helpless surrender to the things that 
have come over her, while he looks at 
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her in doubtful understanding. In 
that moment of silence, a young man 
and a girl pass below the window near 
them, talking and laughing softly. 

THE MAN — 

I have come quickly j you are over- 
wrought. 
There was no other way, and eveij 

now 
I cannot wait, I still must urge your 

choice. 
I had an hour to find you, speak my 

heart. 
And take the chances of your heart's 

reply. 
The old life came upon me, happy, 

free. 
Thrilling with careless rapture like a 

boy 
Who whistles, turns upon his hands 

and flings 
His feet in air, and then goes whis- 
tling on. 
We have been bondsmen of our tasks 

too long. 
Both you and I. To-morrow let us 

laugh 
As if we sang — what were the words 

we sang 
When you were young too, in that 

same old room. 
Classmates and lovers? Gone? Of 

course they're p^ne. 
Gone and forgotten like a jest that 

flies 
From lip to lip until the table roars 
And asks another. Shall we hear the 

new 
And warm our hearts with laughter? 

Let us try. 

The one remaining student in the li- 
brary comes to the librarian's desk to 
ask about a book which he has been 
looking for. The need of meeting his 
inquiry brings her to better control of 
herself, and she goes away among the 
stacks with him. While she is gone, 
the man listens again to the singing 
across the street. 

VOICES — 

Oh, what shall be the greeting when 
the boys are coming back? 



When the hands are on the keyboard 

and the music on the rack ? 
When we gather, gather, gather in the 

places that we knew ? 
When the leader starts the chorus and 

the fellows follow through? 
Hands all together! young and old 

are one. 
Here the days are passed away and 

life is just begun. 
Hearts all together! take your place 

again 
With sophomores and freshies.who 

are learning to be men. 

The bench's robe of ermine and the 

senate's dress of state 
Put off, before you enter, for a gar- 
ment less sedate. 
The world has given you honors 

crowned your forehead unawares. 
But here among the juniors there is 

not a soul that cares. 
Hands all together ! youth is ours once 

more. 
Here the days are passed away and life 

is all before. 
Hearts all together! take your place 

again 
With all the boys of once and now just 

learning to be men. 

Bring each your fund of stories of the 

campus, rain and shine. 
Of tasks and jokes and rivalries, and 

pour them out like wine. 
Tell over all your tremblings when 

commencement came in view. 
For still among the seniors there are 

those that tremble too. 
Hands all together! pledge the dear 

old halls. 
You who learned of love and life with- 
in these ancient walls. 
Hearts all together! take your place 

again 
With boys who sing the joys of youth 

and flout the cares of men. 

The librarian comes back to her desk 
alone. Her face has a more settled 
content, and the man takes that as a 
sign of her having reached a mood of 
consenting. It is a spirit of gentle and 
sympathetic encouragement, rather 
than of urgency, in which he now 
speaks. 
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THE MAN — 

I have been sure that you could not 

refuse. 
It is my time to go ; one little word 
Will bring me back to help you build 

again 
Those airy castles that our hands flung 

down 
Too idly, wantonly. 

THE LIBRARIAN — 

Black ruins now ; 
Let them stay ruins. In this moment's 

space. 
The truth comes back to me ; I know 

myself, 
Know what I was and what I cannot 

be 
And all the dwarfing I have suffered 

here 
For these long years — that shuts me 

out at last 
From any prc«nise of a nobler joy 
That you might lead me to. The shell 

of things 
Has been by pleasure, backs of books 

in rows 
That I have touched and handled, la- 
bled, placed. 
And passed to others, but have never 

read. 
I am but shell myself; the wine of 

life. 
Raised to my lips, would be too strong 

a draught. 
I put it by, I can but put it by, 
And afterward remember — what we 

are 
We cannot cease to be for new de- 
mands 
And new occasions. I have starved 

so long 
That I must starve forever — only 

this— 
I thank you for the proffer and the 

grace, 
I shall lose it ever as a thing 
Too lightly prized. I shall have 

seemed to live. 
Because I hold it like a glow of fire 



In some dim chamber where no stran- 
ger treads, 

Making the walls a splendor of old 
things 

The heart has treasured for its dear- 
est hours. 

So much I take — and give you — 

THE MAN — 

All yourself, 
All and enough, whatever that may 

be. 
I do not ask the girl my boyhood 

knew. 
We both are older. 

THE LIBRARIAN — 

What I should have been, 
The girlhood promise that you used to 

know — 
If that were mine — if — gone, forever 

gone. 
Your free, glad life, my straightened 

narrowness — 
You cannot mate the eagle and the 

wren. 
And you and I — we were not wise 

enough. 
I should have loved you once; you 

come too late. 
We both are used to thwartings ; let it 

go, 
And I shall be the braver for this 

hour, 
Braver and happier until I die. 

The last remaining student has gone 
home, and nozv^ there is a step at the 
door which the librarian recognises as 
that of the girl who was to call for her 
and go home with her. By an involun- 
tary impulse she raises her hand, and 
the man puts it to his lips. Then the 
door opens, the girl enters, and the 
three go out together. The singing 
across the street has ceased, and in its 
place some one is playing the **Lore- 
lei" on the flute. As they pass out the 
door, the janitor enters and goes 
around turning out the lights one by 
one. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE COUNTER- 
FEITER 

By Moncure Lyne 



— iLD DINAH sat by 
' her hearthstone, 
smoking a corn- 
cob pipe while the 
rankest odor of to- 
b a c c o pervaded 
the atmosphere. 
Though an ash- 
cake baked on the 
red-hot coals, there was a meditative 
look in the old woman's eye, amount- 
ing almost to sadness. Dinah was per- 
plexed to a state of bewilderment as 
she listened to the chatter of her off- 
spring, for Geneva had the floor — and 
Geneva was Dinah's educated grand- 
daughter. With an affected precision, 
she spoke a language very different 
from the vernacular lisped at her 
grandmother's knee. It was the Eng- 
lish that public-school education has 
grafted on the Afro-American's tree 
of knowledge. 

'Thursday," observed the girl, '*is 
Thanksgiving." 

*'An' in de name uv glory, whut's 
dat ?" asked Dinali. 

*'Why, grandmama! the idea of such 
a question. But then, being born a 
slave, it is not surprising that you are 
not enlightened. Thanksgiving is the 
greatest day in the calendar of New 
England. It was inaugurated by the 
Pilgrim Fathers." 

"Wuz Pres'den' Lincoln one uv de 
Pilgrim Fathers?" asked Dinah calmly. 
"No, no indeed; they were very re- 
ligious, good people," began Geneva; 
but old Dinah interrupted. 

"Chile, I knows Lincoln wuz a good 
man ; an' I b'leeves you is mix'd dar. 



fer he inaug'rated us — de word means 
set us free — dat's whut." 

Geneva smiled, but made no com- 
ment, as she continued : 

"On Thanksgiving, every family is 
supposed to feast on turkey." 

**Now, I'se sho' you is mix'd up 
somewhar, for dat is Christmus whut 
you talkin' 'bout; an' I ain't neber 
heerd uv no Pilgrim Fathers habin' 
nuthin' to do wid Chris'mus — unless 
dat am de new fangled name fer de 
Wise Men f'um de East — ^bnt my ole 
miss useter tell me dat Abe Lincoln 
come f'um de West — so'se I is all stirr'd 
roun' 'bout de p'ints uv de compass; 
but tuhky reminds me uv de bes' place 
in Gawd's green wuhld, ole Virginny." 

Geneva gave her grandparent a pity- 
ing glance. "I hope," she said, **that 
we may have a turkey at Thanksgiv- 
ing, like other people." 

**Lan' sakes!" broke in Dinah, *'de 
day uv miracles am ober; whar's I 
gwine ter git a tuhky, way here at 
de Norf, wid no roost dat I knows 
nuthin' 'bout? Seems to me, book- 
larnin' don't teach you no common 
sense." And Dinah finished her sen- 
tence with a grunt of disgust. 

Frequently, though furtively, had 
Dinah sighed for those halcyon days 
when "ole marse" and "ole miss" 
provided for all her needs in the child- 
like life of the Virginia plantation ; for 
her burden of responsibilities increased 
every year, so that the darky, g^own 
old, sighed for the irresponsibilities 
of youth. She would not, however, 
have Geneva guess it; no, not for 
worlds. The girl, belonging to a new 
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era of thought and of time, could not 
have appreciated her longings ; so Di- 
nah bowed to the inevitable, and meta- 
phorically adjusted her thinking-cap. 
Soon the door closed on Geneva, who 
was oflF for a constitutional, leaving 
her grandmother to enjoy alone the 
exercise of the wash-tub, for Dinah 
was a laundress. That was the title 
Geneva had bestowed, though the old 
darky spoke of herself always simply 
as a "wash-'oman.** 

Left to herself, the old slave enjoyed 
the privilege of musing aloud. 

"Now, ef twuz jist Chris'mus," said 
she, "er body might be lak de chillun 
an' 'xpec' ole Kris ter fetch dat tuhky 
— but' dat's all foolishness, here at de 
Norf, 'cause whar folks libs on cold 
bread, dar ain't no chimbly wuth 
speakin' Tx)ut, lak dem down Souf 
whar is big 'nuff fer ter lay a fence- 
rail 'cross de fiah." 

Reflections on Dixie seemed to sug- 
gest somethilng more tangible than 
pleasant memories, for suddenly her 
face brightened, like a ray of sunshine 
streaming through a chink in the wall. 
Crossing the room rapidly, she knelt 
by an old chest ; and after wiping the 
soap-suds from her hands with her 
apron, she carefully lifted the top. For 
some moments she rummaged, but 
finally a faded velvet reticule rewarded 
her search. Returning to the fire, old 
Dinah poked the embers until they 
blazed into a flame. Squatting close 
to their light, she cautiously untied the 
string of the little bag. As she did 
so. a rabbit-foot fell from it and rolled 
to the floor. With the superstition of 
her race, the eyes of the negress 
brightened, her lips parted in a smile, 
revealing blue gums. 

"Dar now!" she exclaimed, "I 
knowed hit gwine to bring me luck 
f um de way hit fell, wid de toes turn 
to de fire, like de ole molly ha'r wuz 
er-warmin' herse'f. Dat mean good 
luck fer dis here ole nigger, sho' ez 
you bawn, 'case hit 'pear lak de rabbit 
am sati'fied an' gwine tarry. 'Twa'n't 
lak de toes turn'd to de do', fer dat 
w'uld mean dat de luck wuz gwine 



out f'um Dinah's house— f'um de 
very hairthstone hitse'f." 

Her Icmg black fingers felt in the 
reticule searchingly ; then slowly drew 
forth several bills of Confederate 
money. Convulsively Dinah clutched 
it — for this was money, or rather it 
used to be. It was the darky's lucky- 
piece, kept in her purse to keep witches 
away. Dinah had never definitely un- 
derstood why if it bought things in 
days gone by, it could not now. The 
change in the currency was beyond her 
comprehension. Necessity for money, 
however, now brought into play her 
ingenuity. When Dinah had left Rich- 
mond just after the war, her "old mis- 
tis" had given her that reticule as a 
keepsake, explaining that the contents 
were worthless save as a relic. But 
somehow the darky had never been 
fully ccmvinced of the fact. 

**Ef 'tis gone out uv use," she rea- 
soned, "hit's gwine ter come back in 
fashion some day, 'long wid dat good 
hoopskirt ole miss done throw'd away 
—so I'se gwine ter keep hit, so'se to 
be ready when de time do come." 

Dinah considered the question se- 
riously. The more she thought, the 
more plausible it seemed. Old clothes 
could be remodeled and made to do 
service again, so why could nof money ? 
Surely the only difference the darky 
could see was in the color. The notes 
she held in her hand were blue, while 
those used nowadays were green. That 
they represented two distinct govern- 
ments Dinah did not realize. To her 
mind money meant barter and nothing 
more. All else would have been be- 
yond her comprehension. But she was 
shrewd ; for years of substituting and 
improvising had whetted her wits, so 
that now she looked at the Confederate 
money in the light of a buried talent. 

''Why couldn't I dye hit green?" 
thought she, "fer den hit would be in 
de fashion." 

This idea having once taken root in 
her mind, was quick to bear fruits of 
possibilities. Bread eaten in secret is 
pleasant, temptation in the guise of a 
turkey is powerful. So Dinah pon- 
dered. 
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With the folk-knowledge of her 
early training, she knew the juice of 
spinach set with copperas, made a 
good green dye for general purposes ; 
but having neither the spinach nor 
copperas, "drugsto' dye" would be 
cheaper and surer, so she decided to 
try it. Hastily shoving the reticule in 
her pocket, she threw her ragged 
shawl over her head and shambled out 
in the street. As soon as the nearest 
drug-store was reached, with the reck- 
lessness characterizing speculators, 
Dinah's last dime was Invested in a 
package of green dye. 
* * * 

When the Confederate notes had 
been duly turned to greenbacks, the 
old darky surveyed them with a ra- 
diant smile. 

**I *clar," said she, "dey looks good 
ez new, spankin' new ! Nobody would 
ever think ter look at 'em, dat dey is 
long ober thurty years ole — I b'liebe 
dey looks mos' too new !" 

Then an idea came to her and she 
squeezed them tightly in her hand. 
When she surveyed them again, a 
chuckle of satisfaction burst from her 
lips, as she added : 

"Now, dey is jist right; wrinkledy 
an' eben more fashion'bly. Lordy, but 
dis here old nigger am rich shore 
'nuff ! I got money ter buy me a whole 
flock uv tuhkies ; an' udder vittles be- 
sides, ef I likes. But won't Geneva be 
s'prised at de layout Tse gwine to 
spread !" 

Though the old woman with a de- 
light almost childish regarded the 
money, yet somehow as she considered 
spending it, doubts as to whether her 
work would be detected began to an- 
noy ; hence she awaited impatiently the 
return of Geneva. The girl had hard- 
ly entered the room, when her grand- 
mother nervously said : 

'*Chile, you is mighty late, I'se been 
'xpectin' you fer more dan a hour by 
de clock; 'case I wants you to do a 
favor fer yo' ole mammy whar can't 
read." Producing a ten-dollar bill, 
she shook and held it high in the air 
— for Geneva to be properly impressed 
with the dignity of her request. The 



girl's eye stretched wide with amaze- 
ment; and a broad grin spread over 
her face. 

"I wants ter know how much money 
is dat?" asked Dinah, adding, by way 
of explanation, "I foun' hit while you 
wuz traipsin' de streets." Her con- 
science did not demand that she should 
explain that it was found in the reti- 
cule. Geneva scanned it curiously. 

"It lo<*s all right— but, but— well I 
never saw any like it before, and I be- 
lieve some Dago lost it. I doubt if it is 
any accoimt in this country. If you'll 
strike a light, I can read what is writ- 
ten on it and see." 

Dinah grabbed it away from her; 
for suspense and disappointment -filled 
her with rage impossible to repress. 

"Gib hit back to me," she said, "fer 
you jist neber seed so much money 
befo' in yo' life, you tar-dumplin', you 
lim' uv Satan; you ain't nuthin' but 
a nappy-headed nigger ef you does 
make out you c'n read. I don't b'liebe 
a word uv hit — ^you jis' totes books to 
school fer show !" 

But despite her vituperation, Ge- 
neva's words sank deep into her heart; 
and she 'carefully weighed her criti- 
cism, with the result that she deter- 
mined to experiment with the money 
on some one who could not read. Like 
an inspiration, her eyes wandered to 
the clothes basket, the cpntents of 
which had been scarcely touched. This 
sight suggested to her mind the Chi- 
nese laundryman as the person of all 
others least likely to recognize her 
handiwork. But she must bide her 
time. The Chinese laundryman ! EH- 
nah smiled as she thought of her pos- 
sible victim. It was the prejudice of 
the working class of our country 
against Mongolians. 

Not, however, until Geneva was off 
for school next day did the old woman 
find opportunity for her errand. Then 
she selected from her clothes basket 
several collars and handkerchiefs and 
wrapped them neatly in a piece of 
newspaper. This done, she tucked the 
bundle imder her shawl, put on an old 
poke bonnet that nearly served as a 
mask, and started on her quest of a 
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laundry. Prudence suggested one very 
remote from the district in which she 
dwelt. Trudging along, she mumbled 
aloud ; for the habit of talking to her- 
self was a great relief to her mind. 

"Dat Chinee won't know whut kin' 
er money dis is, 'ca'se he cain't read- 
nobody 'cep'in' white fo'ks an' new 
nig:gers c'n read ; an' ef I does fool a 
Chinee, tain't gwine pester me — I ain't 
eben gwine study 'bout hit, fer let him 
go 'long, an' do a man's work, like 
plowin', an' not be takin' bread an* 
meat out uv my mouf by takin' m 
washin'." 

When a laundry a long way from 
her home had been found, she walked 
boldly in; and the look of contempt 
cast on Sen Lung, as he bent over his 
ironing-board, ought to have been a 
warning — but he did not see it. 

"I want you to wash me dese col- 
lars and han'k'chiefs," she calmly 
commanded. 

"Me no washee fo' niggee," replied 
the Mongolian. 

"You don' know whut you talkin' 
Ijout," retorted Dinah, "I ain't no nig- 
ger, I'se a cullud 'oman ; I iin't eben 
black, but jist gingerbread — ^but you 
looks monstrus lak a mulatto yo' own- 
se'f." Then with an injured air that 
intensified her dignity, Dinah deposited 
her bundle on the counter, while her 
hand sought her pocket and drew forth 
the ten-dollar bill. 

"Dese my white fo'k's clo's," she 
continued, "an' I'se done brought de 
money so dar could be no dispute 'bout 
de price — an' now I lay you gwine be 
glib arter de job." 

Sen Lung's eyes brightened. He 
put down his iron to examine the bun- 
dle, then he glanced at the denomina- 
ticwi of the note, and handed Dinah a 
handful of change, and a red laundry 
ticket. 

Dinah took her departure like pa- 
troKers were behind her. Forgotten 
was her rheumatism — forgotten was 
her misery — forgotten was everything, 
save her desire to escape and buy the 
turkey. Turkey ! Turkey ! The mere 
thought was appetizing. Turkey bast- 
ed brown and stuffed with rich dress- 



ing. Geneva would be proud of her 
grandma's cooking. Dinah would 
show her old people knew a little 
something — something more palatable 
than abstract knowledge — for kitchen- 
art is a high art, thought old Dinah, as 
homeward she sped. The coins jingled 
in her wallet; and Dinah smiled se- 
renely as she muttered: 

"I sho' did conjer dat blab-mouf 
Chinee, yes, dat I did — I rub de rab- 
bit-foot on dat money ; an' now he c'n 
rub de gun-uv-rabbit on dem clo's, 
fer dey tells me dat's whut dey uses." 

In the warm November sunlight, 
Geneva stood on the door-sill^ await- 
ing her grandmother's return ; for the 
old woman had taken the key with her. 
Unlocking the door, she said : 

"Come on in de house, chile. Yo' 
ole mammy neber mean nuthin' by 
whut she say yistidy, 'ceptin' ter lam 
you not to comment on fo'ks' b'long- 
in's dat wuz raise wid de quality. But 
I likes to tes' yo' larnin' to see ef dey 
teaches you right at school. Ef you 
c'n make out what dat say, mebbe 
'stead uv a gold medal, Til gib you 
a tuhky fer Thanksgibin', but you ain't 
to 'vite no Pilgrim Fathers to eat hit, 
'case yo' ole mammy wants to git her 
own stomach full uv real tuhl^ one 
more time 'fore she die." 

Geneva reached out her hand and 
took the red laundry ticket; steal- 
ing meanwhile a glance at her grand- 
mother's face for doubts as to her sani- 
ty were beginning to enter the girl's 
mind. 

"If this is writing," snapped she, "I 
can't read it ; maybe it's one of the deai 
languages, but it looks more like a 
chicken had stepped in ink and walked 
over the paper." 

"Now, hit do fer a fac'," assented 
Dinah, "an' I sho' is please' dat you 
is got some common sense to back on ;" 
but a smile lit up her dusky counte- 
nance as she added; "But dat ain't 
no chicken track — dat's a tuhky gob- 
bler track dis time uv year." 

And before Geneva could divine her 
meaning, old Dinah was shuffling up 
the street to the green-grocery. When 
she returned laden with not only a 
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young gobbler but a pumpkin and 
mince-meat, the girVs curiosity almost 
equaled her delight. 

'*It's just lovely," she cried, "and 
Fm so glad I'm living! But how on 
earth did you manage it — was that 
money good that you found yester- 
day?" 

Dinah rested her hands on her wide- 
spreading hips and smiled : ''Dem vit- 
tles am good," was her reply, "so don't 
pester yo' head 'bout money, fer de 
Lawd will pervide. Yo' ole granmam- 
my cain't read — ^but she c*n cook all 
right; an' she c'n make more money 
out uv her washin'uv collars an'hank'- 
chiefs dan dat heathen Qiinaman wid 
de laundry. So 'eat whut is set 'fore 
you, axin' no questions fer conscience 
sake' — is whut de good Book say; 
an' we niggers b'liebe in de trufe uv de 
Scripture de same at de Norf ez down 
Souf." 

"Scripture quoting is in keeping with 
Thanksgiving," declared Geneva, "for 
that was the spirit of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers." 



The old negro was busy salting the 
turkey, and paid little attention, so 
that the word "spirit" was the only 
part of Geneva's speech that she com- 
nrehended. 

"What's dat you is sayin' 'bout 
sperrits?" asked she. 

"I said *the spirit of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,* " replied the girl. 

"H'esh !" interrupted Dinah. "Quit 
yo' talkin' 'bout de sperrits uv dem ole 
daid fo'ks — fer ha'nts skeers me mos' 
ter deff. I made sho' dat you wuz 
thinkin' lak I is, when I notice how 
fat dat tuhky amt, somehow my min' jist 
natchully hankers arter some sperrits 
to help wash de grease down my th'oat 
— sump'n' lak apple-toddy or a mint- 
julep— -dat 's de sperrits dat makes fo'ks 
cheerful ; dem is de sperrits fer dis ole 
nigger, sho's you bawn." 

And Geneva never suspected her 
grandmother had developed another 
spirit ; the spirit of the counterfeiter, 
for Dinah held to the tenet of not let- 
ting her left hand know what her right 
hand did. 



MY WHIP-POOR-WILL 

Evening shades are falling, falling thick at last. 
Creeping o'er the meadow, climbing up the hill ; 

And I hear a plaintive calling, quick and fast. 

Calling from the woodland, where all is dark and still : 

"Whip-poor-will ! Whip-poor-will !" 

Somewhere it is calling, "Whip-poor-will!" 

The nightingale is singing, singing low and sweet. 

Singing to its sweetheart, singing to the stars ; 
While there comes a ringing from where the shadows meet, 

A sad and plaintive ringing, from the pasture bars : 
"Whip-poor-will ! Whip-poor-will !" 
Lonely is its ringing, "Whip-poor-will!" 

Sweetheart, I am yearning, yearning for you, still. 

Longing for your kisses, pure as stars above ; 
While my eyes are burning as with tears they fill. 

Don't you hear me calling for you, love? 
"Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will!" 
Waiting for your answer, "Whip-poor-will!" - Will D, Muse, 
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HOME-GROWN TEA IN THE SOUTH 

By Waldon Fawcett 



TEA growing in the United 
States is on the threshold of 
a new development that will 
give this interesting industry a wholly 
new importance in the eyes of many 
housewives, particularly those resident 
in the South. This present advance 
contemplates * the growing of tea for 
home consumption in gardens of limit- 
ed area in town or country. Imbued 
with an ambition to follow this new 
trend to its logical conclusion, some of 
the agricultural ex- 
perts in the employ 
of the national 
government have 
lately discovered 
by actual experi- 
m e n t that tea 
leaves may be 
satisfactorily cured 
merely by the use 
of such pieces of 
apparatus as are to 
be found in the or- 
dinary private 
kitchen. 

A large propor- 
tion of the south- 
em half of the re- 
public is suited to 
tea growing, the 
climate of the 
Southern and Gulf States in general 
being admirably adapted to the culti- 
vation of the plant. There is preva- 
lent to some extent a belief that the tea 
plant can thrive only in a climate that 
enjoys what might be termed excessive 
rainfall, and some persons have doubted 
the adaotauiiity of certain nortions of 
the South because of the fact that the 
rainfall is considerably less than in the 
famous tea-producing countries of the 
Orient. However, these doubters have 



A SHELTER FOR A TEA BED 



evidently overlooked the fact that in 
such portions of Dixieland the average 
annual temperature is lower, causing 
less evaporation and consequently re- 
quiring less rainfall. 

It may be said in a general way that 
the cultivation of the tea plant may be 
undertaken with reasonable promise 
of success in any district where the to- 
tal rainfall in a year exceeds fifty 
inches and where at least thirty inches 
of rain falls during the cropping sea- 
son of the tea. 
Of course^ tem- 
perature is also an 
important i n f 1 u- 
ence, but any cli- 
mate where the 
thermometer sel- 
dom registers low- 
er than 24 de- 
grees Fahrenheit 
and never goes be- 
low zero may he 
pronounced suita- 
l3le. A well-drained 
and easily pene- 
trable clay loam 
or sandy loam soil 
is best for the tea 
plants, and this 
form of vegetation 
being of subtropi- 
cal origin, needs as much protection 
from the cold as possible so that it is 
advantageous to select for a tea gar- 
den a site with a southern exposure, 
insuring plenty of sunshine. 

Before proceeding with mention of 
the new phase of tea growing, perhaps 
a word should be said in explanation 
of the failure of a previous undertak- 
ing of similar character in the South. 
Some of our readers may remember 
that several years ago a number of tea 
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gardens, varying in size, were started 
in diflferent parts of the South, but 
most of them were allowed to die 
through lack of interest. A thorough 
investigation as to the cause has dis- 
closed the fact that in almost every in- 
stance the attempt was abandoned be- 
cause the grower who was raising tea 
on a small scale did not understand 
how to pluck and make the leaves into 
tea for drinking. This stumbling- 
block has now been removed, as 
will be pointed out later in the article. 

How auspicious are the 
conditions for tea growing 
under Southern skies is best 
attested by the remarkable 
success that has attended 
the operation of the Pine- 
hurst tea gardens near 
Summerville, South Caro- 
lina, where tea is grown 
commercially, and which 
produce a product that now 
sells in the discriminating 
groceries of the country 
side by side with the best 
importations from the Far 
East. At Pinehurst there 
are about one hundred 
acres planted in tea, and 
this tract yields about 12,- 
000 pounds of dry tea each 
year. One of the gardens 
on this plantation has pro- 
duced as much as 535 
pounds of dried tea to the 
acre during a single season. 

The experience of those 
persons who of late years 
have undertaken home tea 
growing, either on their own initia- 
tive or on behalf of the government, 
indicates that the best plan for plant- 
ing is to put the seed in the ground 
in the autumn or winter just before a 
rain and to sow the seed in a loca- 
tion where it will be protected from 
the prevailing winds by a fence, a 
wind-break or the side of a house. It 
is a decided advantage to erect over 
the newly planted tract a frame hav- 
ing a height of about six feet above 
ground and consisting of boards sup- 
ported in horizontal position on a 



structure of upright poles. The 
scheme, it will be observed, is very 
similar to that of raising tobacco un- 
der shade which has recently come into 
vogue in the South and is also sug- 
gestive of the ixiethod followed in 
growing pineapples in Florida. 

The boards, or perhaps it would be 
better to say the slats, of the shelter for 
a tea seed bed are separated by spaces of 
I 1-2 to 2 inches, thus affording am- 
ple opportunity for the entrance of the 
direct rays of the sun. For the bene- 



ORNAMENTAL HEDGE OF TEA PLANTS 

fit of the individual who wishes to un- 
dertake tea growing on a very modest 
scale, it may be explained that such a 
protective framework is not necessarily 
expensive. It can be constructed of 
any waste lumber or in the absence of 
other material, a loosely woven wire 
netting covered thinly with straw of 
some kind will answer every purpose. 
It is customary to plant the tea seeds 
in holes not more than one and one- 
half inches in depth, and only one seed 
is placed in each hole. After the plant- 
ing, the surface is raked and the nur- 
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sery bed covered evenly with some 
kind of straw as a protection against 
the cold. Pine straw and needles are 
favorite coverlets. As the plants be- 
gin to shoot above the ground, a lit- 
tle of the straw is removed from time 
to time, but some of the warmth-giv- 
ing shield remains in place until au- 
tumn, when the top of the wooden 
frame is also removed. Many persons 
who make a practice of raising only a 
few tea plants at a time prefer to let 
them get their start in boxes and then 



PRUNING TEA BUSHES 

age of three years, however, they must 
be clipped or pruned down each spring 
by means of knives or pruning shears. 
At the growing number of Southern 
homes where the owners kill two birds 
with one stone by having an ornamen- 
tal hedge of tea plants, the trimming 
is done s3mMnetrically, and the effect is 
decidedly pleasing. 

The harvesting or plucking of the tea 
leaves begins about the first of May 
and ccMitinues until the middle of Oc- 
tober. Only the bud and the first two 
or three leaves on each stem are taken, 
as the other leaves are generally too 
tough to make good tea. The plucking 
is done by pindiing off the stem with 
the thumb and first finger just under 



the last leaf to be plucked. As a rule, 
picking takes place every week or two, 
but the grower whose leaves are tardy 
of development may find a compensa- 
tion in the fact that they are pretty 
certain to be of superior flavor. 

As has been pointed out, the great 
handicap heretofore to the extension 
of the tea industry in the South has 
been the generally prevalent belief that 
technical knowledge was required to 
successfully cure the tea. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now setting out 
to the people of the South 
green and black teas may be 
illy handled by an intelligent 
ing only such utensils as are to 
md in every kitchen. Even 
the use of a thermometer 
is dispensed with, and the 
home tea grower carries on 
the curing of his product 
merely by the aid of the 
senses of touchy smell and 
sight. The total apparatus 
needed for curing tea by 
this t w e n t i e t h-century 
method consists of a four- 
quart double boiler (a 
saucepan with a hot-water 
jacket), a large pan, pref- 
erably agate-lined, a large 
wooden spoon or ladle and 
a kneading board in the 
event that there is not 
available an absolutely 
clean kitchen table. 
The program to be followed in cur- 
ing black tea is to bring the leaves into 
the .house the day before they are to 
be made into tea and spread them thin- 
ly and evenly on a clean table or floor, 
where the process of withering is al- 
lowed to go on for an interval of from 
twelve to twenty- four hours. After 
they have lost about one-half of their 
weight by evaporation and feel like an 
old kid glove, they are ready for roll- 
ing. Half a pound or more of the 
withered leaves are rolled, or kneaded, 
at a time. For ten minutes the roll- 
ing is light, in order that the leaves 
may take on a twist or roll, and then 
follows twenty minutes of increasing 
pressure, until in the end there is ex- 
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erted all the force that can be applied. 
Tight rolling makes a strong tea and 
helps the flavor. 

Following the rolling, the tfa leaves 



wooden frames, and here they remain 
for from two to three hours subjected 
to fierce sunlight. Green tea, which, 
likewise, has many friends among lov- 
ers of the soothing beverage, is made 
from the same class of leaves as the 
black tea, but there are certain radical 
differences in the treatment. 

First of all, the tea leaves, instead 
of being allowed to wither for half a 
day or more and then ferment for a pe- 
riod of from three to six hours, thus 
producing oxidation, are placed, when 
freshly picked, in a covered double 
boiler. One pound of leaves is appor- 
tioned to a four-quart boiler and is al- 
lowed to remain in this sauce-pan, sur- 
rounded by boiling water, for an inter- 
val of from seven to nine minutes. 
This treatment renders the leaves very 
soft and facilitates the rolling, which is 
done after the fashion of the black tea, 



SIMPLE UTENSILS USED FOR CURING TEA 

are formed in "balls" and allowed to 
remain for from three to six hours in 
a cool and preferably damp place, 
where they ferment. After fermenta- 
tion, the balls are broken up and the 
tea spread about half an inch thick in 
a large clean agate pan, which is placed 
in the oven of the kitchen stove, be- 
ing removed from time to time and 
the tea turned. This drying continues 
until the leaves are very brittle to the 
touch and give off a slight odor, when 
the tea is ready for use and may be 
stored in tin boxes or cans that are 
air-tight. 

The sun-cured black tea, which is 
highly esteemed by many tea-drinkers, 
is obtained by the process just de- 
scribed, but with a modification, in 
that the withering is done in the sun, 
preferably in July or August. In dry- 
ing leaves in the sun, they are spread 
upon trays made by tacking cloth on 



ROLLING TEA 



but for a slightly shorter space of time. 
Finally, as in the case of the black tea. 
the leaves are dried in an oven until 
they are thoroughly brittle. 
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THE THIRD ESTATE OF MRS. 
CHITTERTON 

By Louise McHenry 



THE building had been con- 
structed to meet the needs of 
the suburban settlement, and 
had successively accommo- 
dated its interior to grocery, barber 
and saloon purposes. But finally chil- 
dren's g'lad voices in their singing and 
playing had become a wholesome sub- 
stitute for drunken brawls, and the 
Free Kindergarten was an acknowl- 
edged power in the community. 

The road that lay in front of the lit- 
tle building was oft traveled, for it 
led from the city to the cemetery. 
There it terminated among towering 
evergreens, whose branches made aeo- 
lian strings for the never-ending re- 
quiem. The years brought denser foli- 
age, and the shadows beneath became 
more broken by the multiplying 
mounds, but the harmony overhead in- 
creased in minor grandeur. 

In the rear of the building flowed a 
river, muddy and malarial. But it lost 
its small identity at last, to find a larg- 
er wholeness in its absorption by the 
majestic ocean, mud and malaria all 
gone. 

Between the two an ever-varying, 
shifting quantity, humanity, that for a 
day moved with the restlessness of the 
river, and on the morrow found the 
calm of the broken shadows and wind- 
sung harmony. 

Within the building, at one of the 
small tables, sat a sweet-faced girl 
overlooking the day's work of the lit- 
tle fingers. A restless, gaunt woman 
moved about, straightening chairs and 
awaiting the completion of the task 
and the time for "shutting up." 

Suddenly she stopped before one of 
the windows. 

*'Law, law, ef there hain't ernother 
one er them things er creepin' hits 
length erlong this road, like er ugly 



ole black snake ! Three funVel perces- 
shuns already this day ! I git so tired 
er lookin' at 'em I don't know whut ter 
do. Hit duz seem like there hain't 
nothin' but trouble en death in this 
worl' nohow." 

The young teacher looked up from 
her work with an expression of sur- 
prise. 

"Well, Mrs. Qiitterton, who would 
ever have thought to hear you talking 
so ? I shall have to prescribe your own 
remedy, *just prick up your ears, and 
trot along and all will come right.' 
But, really," and her voice became 
sympathetic, "what is the matter with 
you, Mrs. Chitterton?" 

"Matter with me? Matter ernuff, 
I kin tell you. Hit's been work, work, 
work sense the day I wuz born. I 
reckin there hain't nobody works ez 
hard ez I duz en has ez little. Hit jes' 
don't seem right. I wisht you'd look 
at me! Blisters on my ban's, no 
shoes on my feet, no decent dress ter 
my back, en whut's more, no teeth in 
my head. Here's my mouth all sunk in 
en puckered up, looks like I'd been 
eatin' persimmons out er season ; en if 
I had anything seasonable I couldn't 
eat hit, fur I hain't got nothin' ter 
chaw with. En me wunst er purty 
woman ! You know yourself how pur- 
ty that picter er me is that's er-hangin' 
up in my house." 

Here she gave a subdued chuckle. 

"Well, that's one thing, thank the 
Lord, I cheated the rent man, groc'ry 
man, doctor man en my gals outer." 

The satisfaction found in the remem- 
brance made her face glow with pleas- 
ure. 

"When the gen'lm'n come ter my 
door, showin' me the great big, purty 
picters he wuz carryin' erround, sez I, 
jes' ter myself, mind you, I'm er goin' 
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ter git one er me shore, en I did. En 
I'll tell you now whut else Fm er-goin' 
ter git. Fm er-goin' ter git me er set 
er false teeth. Oh, you needn't look 
surprised ! They won't cost no more'n 
that picture did, en ef I done hit wimst, 
I kin do hit ergin. I tell you I need 
'em bad. Now, Miss 'Lizabeth, honest, 
don't you think I oughter buy me er 
set?" 

"Of course I do, if you want them. 
You know I believe a woman ought 
to look just as pretty as she can. Why 
don't you make that son-in-law pay 
the rent, and Lottie Lee wear her old 
clothes until you can save money 
enough to get them ?" 

"Don't talk ter me erbout Jack. 
He's good ernuff ter look at, but he 
hain't whut he oughter be, en more'n 
the Lord knows that! He's one er 
them fiddlin' kind er fellers that loves 
ter go callaruppin' erround town, fur- 
gittin' he's got er wife en baby. I ast 
Ma'y when she wanted ter marry 
him, why she would take the fust fel- 
ler that come erlong. En she 'lowed 
if he suited, 'twarn't no use waitin'. 
I knowed she wam't actin' with 
the sense she had er right ter be bom 
with, but take him she would, fur bet- 
ter er fur wuss, en hit shorely hez 
proved fur wuss. Ma'y's a purty gal 
herself, hain't onlike me when I wuz 
young. She'd he'p me ef she could, 
but she's done set herself down ez cr 
mammy, en me ez er gran'-mammy, 
when we both'd be better off at sum- 
p'n else, I kin tell you. But I don't 
keer, I've done made up my mind 
whut I'm er-goin' ter do in spite uv 
hit all. I hain't er goin' ter take no 
more money frum you, until you owe 
me ernuff ter git them teeth. I kin 
trus' you, en I hain't er-goin' ter tell 
nobody erbout hit. 

"But — I wuz er-talkin' ter Miz Sim- 
mons las' night, en she's done promis't 
ter go with me ef she's able. Some- 
how I feel kinder skeery erbout goin' 
ter one er them places by myself." 

"I thought you said you were not 
going to tell any body." 

"Well, pore ole Miz Simmons don't 
count. Hit's jes' my own folks I 



wanter keep outer my secrit. Ef they 
don't know I'm er-savin' money, how 
kin they git hit outer me? But ef I 
had them teeth they'd hearten me up 
mightily. En I kin tell you, ef hit 
'twarn't fur this McKinley-garden, 
I don't know whut I'd do." 

She paused for breath and reflec- 
tion, and then her tcme grew reproach- 
ful. 

"I reckin, ter add ter all my other 
troubles, the fust thing I know, you'll 
be marryin' en shuttin' up this place 
fur good?" 

"Don't you worry about that. I 
promise you that you shall dream on 
some of my wedding cake and eat all 
you want of my wedding supper, if 
you don't marry before I do! Isn't 
that a fair bargain ?" 

"*Don't talk erbout me er marryin'. 
No danger er that. I'll tell you right 
now, you're better off like you are. 
Ef I'd knowed all I know now, there 
hain't nothin' on this earth would er 
made me marry at fust. But some- 
times I do think when you wunst be- 
gin there hain't no use ter stop. 

"En the truth is, I do most wisht 
sometimes now I wuz marri'd ter a 
pusson that could keep me good 
comp'ny." 

"After what you say, I should think 
you would be afraid to risk it again !" 
"Hit does look that erway, but 
there's resks erbout ev'rything you do. 
I look at hit this erway. The fust 
time I marri'd, I marri'd fur love, but 
'twarn't no time till the love wuz gone 
en then there wuz the man. But at 
las' he went, too; en then, the secon' 
time I marri'd, I marri'd to better my 
lot. The man had er waggin' en team, 
but law, the fust thing you knowed, 
them bosses laid down en died, en 
there wuz the man ergin. 

"Some ways I look at hit, the Lord's 
been good ter me. If I should turn 
sech er fool es to part with my librity 
ergin, en marry the third time, hit'll 
be fur comp'ny, I kin tell you. I do 
git mighty lonesome. I go uv evenin's 
ter preachin', en they have mighty 
purty sermons out here, but sense I 
wore myself out so constan' 'nussin' 
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my las' ole man, hit seems like I 
hain't never tuck ter the house sense. 
I have er feelin like I wanter be trav- 
elin'. 

"Now, ef I had them teeth, I know 
I'd be more contint. How kin you 
expect anybody ter feel well, livin' on 
cabbage en mush! Law, law, I've 
done et emuff cabbage ter stock er 
cabbage patch. The truth is, I've jest 
wore myself out on cabbage. En 
mush — well, I have hit sometimes, jest 
fur er change." 

''How about fruit? Can't you eat 
that?" 

"Fruit? Law me, no! Apples is 
too hard. Oranges I never git my 
ban's on, let alone my jaws; en figs, 
they're orful; I've tried em. Hit 
looks like the more I chaw on 'em, the 
bigger they g^t en the fuller my 
mouth. But there's one kind — ^per- 
nanners! They jest melt in my 
mouth ; en ice-cream ! 

"But whut's the use er talkin' er 
them things, when I hain't able even 
ter buy grease emuff ter turn er 
pan-cake. Now, you know I need 
them teeth, so don't you bring me no 
more money 'till I'm ready ter git 
em. 

So it was agreed. The weeks sped 
by, and the money for the services of 
the janitress accumulated until the 
teeth could almost be seen a gleaming 
reality in her sunken jaws. 

One morning a cheery "good morn- 
ing" from the Kindergartner brought 
from Mrs. Chitterton no answering 
salutation, but her face became trans- 
fixed by an expression of solemn awe. 

"Law, Miss 'Lizabeth, my little 
gran'baby's done left us. The ma- 
lary he inherited frum that river taken 
right hold er him en he went out in a 
minit, hit looks like. We're in er heap 
er trouble down ter my house. Jack 
sez he's goin' to quit his fiddlin' en go 
ter work. Ma'y, she's mos' broken- 
hearted, pore young thing; Lottie 
Lee's done cried her eyes out nearly, 
en the Uttle baby, hit's er layin' there 
jcs' er waitin' to be put erway. We do 
want ter put hit erway purty. So I've 
come ter ast you fur the money; I 



reckin' the Lord knows better'n me en 
maybe I don't need them teeth like I 
thought I did. Hit duz seem hard, 
though, ter lose whut I've done paid 
already fur meas'rin' my mouth." 

As the bills were handed to her, 
and the look of eagerness was changed 
to one of hopeless disappointment, the 
thought flashed in upon Miss Eliza- 
beth that in meeting the Philistine 
host of care, want, drudgery, and un- 
fulfilled desires, perhaps, she mi^t 
find in the false teeth the strength 
that lurked for Samson in the jaw- 
bone of the ass. 

The funeral over, she returned to 
her work a person of subdued conse- 
quence. Crepe upon a door-knob, and 
a hearse before a doorway, for a time, 
set the in-dwellers thereof apart from 
other men. They dignify the lowest 
hovel, spreading abroad the news that 
the strangest incident that comes into 
all lives, has lost its strangeness for 
one. The floating folds of crepe, 
be they white or black, mockingly 
taunt the living with their ignorance, 
for in them is symbolized the wisdom 
of the dead. 

During the spring overflow of the 
river Mrs. Chitterton failed to come 
to her work, but her daughter brought 
news of her serious illness, so a few 
days later Miss Elizabeth took the bv 
street leading to her home. When she 
entered the bare but tidy room, a little 
crumpled figure lay in the bed before 
her. 

'*Law, now. Miss 'Lizabeth, is that 
you? I've been er-lookin' fur you, vn 
hit seemed like you never wuz er- 
comin'." 

"Yes'm, I'm mighty sick — pneu- 
mony er the lungs, the doctor sez. 
You see, I got out er wood en coal, en 
the river wuz floatin' down so much 
purty drift wood I went ter git my 
share. Whut with ketchin' uv hit, en 
totin' uv hit up, en my shoes er-leakin' 
I caught more'n I bargained fur. The 
doctor sez I may not pull through, but 
hit don't make no diff 'unce, I reckin. I 
did hate ter be sick right now. Pore 
ole Miz Simmons nex' door is done 
dead uv her cancer. They do say she 
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died orful hard. I'd planned ter help 
lay her out en go ter the funVel, but I 
wuz too busy with my own sickness. 

**Eh law, Mr. Simmons*ll have er 
lonesome time uv hit, pore ole soul! 
I know whut hit is ter be \eV by your- 
self." 

'*And that's just what you've done 
to me. I've had a dreadful time with- 
out you, getting some one to do your 
work to suit me. I don't believe I'll 
ever find anybody that can exactly fill 
your place, so you must hurry and get 
well. I have thought of you a great 
deal since you have been sick, and 
wondered if you are still planning to 
get those teeth you used to talk 
about." 

"Law, no ; I reckin the Lord never 
meant fur me ter have 'em. I have mos' 
come ter b'leeve He's done sent this 
extry trouble on me fur bein' so 'vain- 
glorious, en er layin' ter git 'em. No, 
no, my days is done numbered, en 
I'll go ter my grave without them 
teeth. But the Lord knows His way 
warn't natcherlly mine, en er many er 
time I've had ter fill my mouth with 
pray'r ter keep f'um missin' 'em." 

"But, Mrs. Chitterton, suppose 
somebody should come and offer to 
buy them for you ; what would you 
do?" 

"Jes* lis'n at the chile puttin' tempta- 
tion in the thoughts uv er pore weak 
creatur' ! This here mis'ry in my side 
keeps er remindin' me not to be ca'i'd 
erway with the vanity uv the worl', 
en I don't reckin' hit would be becom- 
in' in me ter say that I would take 
em. 

**Well, according to my way of 
thinking you would be very foolish if 
you did not. That 'misery in your 
side* has to do with your lungs and 
not your teeth, or your conscience 
either." 

So saying. Miss Elizabeth placed a 
package in the sick woman's hands. 
She trembled with excitement as she 
opened it, and the gleaming false set 
fell out, but the warmth of her hand- 
grasp proved the sincerity of her joy. 

"You'll see, they'll do more fur 
me than all the physic the doctor's 



been pourin' down me, fur now I've 
got ter git well ter wear 'em." 

And in truth, the speediness of her 
recovery seemed almost miraculous. 
She returned to her work, however, 
with no change in her appearance. 

**Mrs. Chitterton, what in the world 
have you done with your teeth?" 

"Done with my teeth? Wropt' em 
up in tishy paper, en locked 'em up 
in my top burey drawer — put erway 
fur Sunday en dress up. You never 
'spected me ter wear them teeth ev'ry 
day, did you ? You don't ketch me er- 
doin' that. I'm er goin' ter take good 
keer of 'em, so they'll las' me er 
long time. They's nobody ter give me 
no more when them are wore out, en 
nobody knows that better'n me." 

No protestations could make her al- 
ter her decision, so the Kindergarten 
closed the spring term without her 
ever having appeared on dress parade. 

Upon the reopening in the fall, Miss 
Elizabeth, seeking the services of her 
old janitress, knocked in vain at the 
door of her former residence. At 
length the barking of a dog in the next 
yard caused an inquiring figure to 
appear from within that cottage. The 
face was round and jolly, and upon 
seeing the visitor, a double row of 
teeth became suddenly conspicuous. 

"Do you know what has become of 
Mrs. Chitterton?" asked the young 
lady. 

"Mrs. Chitterton?" and the smile 
gained breadth. "Whut! that ole 
sunken-jawed woman that useter live 
over there ? Why, she's done lef ' these 
parts no longer ergo than yistiddy, but 
she ast me, Miz Simmons," and there 
was a twinkle in her eye and a con- 
fidential tone in her voice, "that's who 
I am, ter tend ter all her biz'ness fur 
her. Have you got er message fur 
her?" 

Then a joyous laugh rang out. 

"Law, Miss 'Lizabeth,I don't b'leeve 
you knowed me; now, did you? 
Didn't I tell you there'd be more 
physic fur me in them teeth than all 
the doctor's medicine ? Jes' come right 
in. Hit shorely does my eyes good ter 
ketch sight er you ergin." 
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DEDICATION 

A Joker of note in his prime, 
Wrote a sally and cried, **0h, sub- 
lime!'' 
So great was his pride, 
That he laughed till he died, 
A tnctim himself of his crime! 

* « 
AN ECHO OF THE SUMMER 

It was August. 

He had taken her to the beach. 

He had spent half his week's salary 
on her. (He was going the spend the 
other half before he got back.) 

They spoke of eyes. 

His were brown, and he was gazing 
with them very lovingly at her A^hen 
she said she preferred blue eyes to all 
others. 

"Blue eyes indicate deceit," he de- 
murred. 

She looked out at the wild waves. 

"No deceit there," she replied. 

( Wasn't nice of her, was it?) 

They spoke of hair. 

He let his chubby hand lie on the 
water an instant, and then threw some 
of the green spray over his head — 
playfully, harmlessly, as it were. 

She said brown hair looked awful 
when wet, anyway. 

"But, my dear," he observed, hasti- 
ly adjusting his poor bedraggled curls, 
smoothing 'em down as if to take some 
of the despised color out, "scientists, 
you know, say that dark hair is a sign 
of strength." 

'*And are you strong?" she asked. 

{Wasn't nice of her, was it?) 

The); spoke of statuary. 

Near the Pavilion they passed a 
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huge wooden figure bearing the in- 
scription, ** Neptune." 

"Ah, what noble proportions!" she 
cried, casting glances of comparison at 
her escort. 

( Wasn't nice of her, was it?) 

She made a short cut from statue 
to stature. 

She spoke of the dignity and state- 
liness of "a tall, lithe man." 

He groaned inwardly as a picture of 
himself, toying with dumb-bells every 
morning at 6 a.m., came to his mind. 

'*Napoleon was my height my dear/' 
he said meekly. 

"Napoleon ? I never heard of him." 
she said. "Some museum freak, I sup- 
pose." 

(Wasn't nice of her, was it?) 

Nevertheless, after the campaign of 
pink lemonade, merry-go-rounds, loop 
the loops, mazes and the rest — what do 
you suppose? Why, this poor male 
creature of faults suddenly turned 
round and asked the Peerless One to 
share them (the faults) with him. 
(These Spiteful Things are usually the 
kind that win our hearts!) 

And she just said, "Yes," and took 
him, faults and all. 

Which proves that: 
A woman says, "Give me the Ideal!'' 
WTien she's glad to accept the Real ! 
* * 
HOW SILLY 

"Why do you call Miss Footlighte 
a color artiste?" 

"Because she paints, of course." 
''Oh, but that's an old joke." 
"Well, she draws, too." 
''Draws what?" 
"Her salary!" 
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NEVER SAY DIE^— T '*But they were never produced," 

^ , . J . . broke in the trembling^ ex-Worldite. 

For chirodopists we rec- .Qh, that's different," said St. Pe- 

ommendadietof..... Corn ^^^ ''You may enter." 

For car conductors Jam 

For printers Pi * * 

For autoists Mincemeat cnniM FOPru^T 

For hen-pecked husbands Ginger SO SOON FORGOT 

For after-dinner speakers Taffy she (as ifrecollecting)— Letme see. 

For insurance presidents Dough Haven't I met you before somewhere? 

« * He — I should think you had. I'm 

the man you were engaged to back in 

SAME TURKEY juiy. 

First Boarder — Well, how did you 

find the Thanksgiving turkey ? AH ! 

Second Boarder — I can't say I found 

it much improved since last Sunday. "Have you ever heard the Declara- 
tion of Independence ?" 

* * "I have." 
IN CHICAGO "Where?" 

"In the divorce courts !" 
"Is he an American? 

"No; a BostonianI" * * 

* * PEPPER-GRAMS 

WILLING TO STAND A GOOD Some have their fortunes told by 

DEAL cards— others have it taken from 

Winifred— But I think I ought to ^^^ , . , . 

tell you that my eldest brother is a , The only time gas seems cheap is 

New York Senator. ^"[i"^ ^ P^l'V""^^ campaign. 

Bertram-^o matter, pet. Even that ", "^^Tu ".i^^"^ how much worse 

shall not separate us! we could be they would love us more, 

*^ Don t hitch your wagon to a — ^bar. 

* * It would appear that the stork has 
EXPENSES "^^ y^^ exactly succeeded in getting 

into New York society. 

First Motorist — Do you find a tour- How much more comfortably one 

ing car a great expense ? can discuss the evils of poverty on a 

Second Motorist — ^Do you refer to full stomach! 

the consumption of gasoline or the On the Road of Love a kiss is al- 

fines ? ways the shortest way round. 

NARROW ESCAPE 

o ^ . , , , AUTUMN SONG 
St. Peter wondered why the weary 

joumeyer carried such a bundle of The bathing suit has had its day — 

manuscripts under his arms. It's knell is sounded. « 

"Before you enter the gates," said We mourn its subtile, fatal sway 

he, "you must tell me what all these In terms unbounded, 

papers are." But presently, when back in town 

"They are librettos of musical come- From our vacation, 

dies I wrote while on Earth," was the We'll have its mate, the opera gown, 

answer. As consolation! 

St. Peter shook his head gravely. The bathing suit has had its day, 

"Fm afraid I can't let — " Yet the world continues decollette. 
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SENTIMENT AND STORY 

By Robert L. Taylor 



MUSIC IN THE AIR 

Referring casually to music, there has 
been a surplus of the chin kind in the 
United States Senate for many years. Chin 
musicians are so comnion as to excite no 
remarks, save those they make themselves. 
Wherefore, when an opportunity for some 
other kind of music comes to hand, for we 
all love harmony, and get very little of it 
in these days of plot and counterplot 

The other kind of a musician who has 
seeped into the Senate is "Fiddling Bob" 
Taylor, of Tennessee. He makes no pre- 
tense of virtuosity, but he can play The 
Arkansas Traveler and Turkey in the 
Straw; and right here is the proper place 
to insist that if he will play one or the 
other, or both, sometime, when certain of 
his fellow- Senators are moved to make a 
speech, he will confer a priceless boon on 
a talk-submerged Republic. 

"Fiddling Bob" succeeds the brilliant 
Carmack, who went out last March in a 
welter of words that wrecked the ship 
subsidy bill. Just why a fiddler and story- 
teller should have been sent by Tennessee 
to replace Carmack is a question that Ten- 
nessee alone can answer, and Tennessee 
appears to be well satisfied with the job, 
with no explanatory answer to make. 

A GOVERNOR IN THE FAMILY 

The new Senator comes from a family 
that is versatile in politics, even for Ten- 
nessee, where the desire to hold ofiice 
comes with the first tooth, and does not 
leave with the last one. The Taylor fami- 



ly went early into politics, and stayed 
there long. Such little technicalities as 
party lines never bothered them. They 
desired the emoluments. The father Tay- 
lor, Nathaniel by name, was in the House 
of Representatives at various times, each 
time as a representative of a different party 
or faction. He early learned the sound 
sense of that well-known maxim: "Sweet 
is the usufruct of versatility"; and when 
the boys grew up, Alf, who is "Fiddling 
Bob's" brother, was assigned to the Re- 
publican party and Bob was made a Demo- 
crat, while Jim was a general utility man. 
It was as complete an organization to catch 
them coming and going as the country 
affords. 

Alf seemed to have the better part of 
this for a time, because the Republican 
majority in the First Tennessee District 
comprises about all the votes cast. He 
went to Congress three times, but one year 
the Republicans had a row and "Fiddling 
Bob" was sent to the House as a Demo- 
crat. Alfs advantage was more apparent 
than real — which is a fine, old, crusted, 
statesmanlike phrase — for when the boys 
reached out for bigger things "Fiddling 
Bob" gathered the persimmons. 

The Taylor family thought it would be 
well to have a governor in the family. 
Following their invariable rule of proced- 
ure, they cinched things for the Taylor 
family. There was no chance to lose, for 
Bob took the Democratic nomination and 
Alf took the Republican nomination. Bob 
won. He was elected a second time and, 
after a rest, went in for the third time, 
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while Alf has tried vainly for office ever 
since. You see, the Republicans in Ten- 
nessee are quite congested. There are a lot 
of them in the eastern part of the state, 
and they are so scarce in the rest of the 
territory that they really do not count, nor 
are they usually counted. 

All was not honey and roses for Bob, 
however. He tried twice to get elected to 
the Senate. Then he retired from politics. 
When he turned the office of Governor 
over to Benton McMillin, he said: "Poli- 
tics is a vulture that is feeding on my 
vitals. I am through. I am going back to 
the sun-kissed mountains of East Tennes- 
see, where I can rest on my back in the 
fragrant grass and reach up and tickle the 
toes of the angels." 

That was mere rhetoric. Bob didn't 
tickle the toes of a single angel. Instead, 
he went on the lecture platform, together 
with his fierce political opponent, his 
brother Alf, and made much money. Then 
he started a magazine. All this time the 
old, inbred Taylor desire was working. 
He needed an office to be completely hap- 
py, and he decided to run for the Senate 
against Carmack. 

Carmack is red-haired. He is also a 
handy man in debate. Bob didn't think 
of that at first, and when he made his first 
public announcement he said, in off-hand 
way, that if Ed Carmack came on the 
stump with him it would rain red hair in 
Tennessee for three days. Carmack im- 
mediately replied that he was quite willing 
to contribute the hair for this remarkable 
hirsute shower if Taylor would undertake 
to make the rain. He tried to get on the 
stump with Taylor, offering his glistening 
poll as a sacrifice; but, when Carmack got 
to where Taylor was, Taylor wasn't there. 

Tennessee has veered toward the water- 
wagon for some years. There are saloons 
in but four towns in the state now. Car- 
mack charged the saloon men with trying 
to beat him. He knew which way the wind 
blew across the mint patches. This 
aroused much indignation, but it didn't 
help Carmack any; for, next day, Taylor 
said he had been a friend of prohibition for 
years and years. The ancient Taylor fe- 
tish worked. He was elected. 

They called Taylor "The Knight of the 
White Rose," over in East Tennessee. 
Carmack said one day that he should be 
called "The Knight of the White Feather." 
Taylor wasn't miffed a bit. He opened 
his next speech with a reference to Henry 
of Navarre, and all his followers stuck 
white chicken-feathers in their hats. The 
Carmack men wore red feathers and red 
roses, and it was the old case of Lancaster 
over York again. 

NO SECTIONALISM FOR THEM 

Taylor is as versatile as his family. He 
can make a speech to a Grand Army meet- 



ing that will start the boys in blue to sing- 
ing Marching Through Georgia and stump- 
ing around the hall, and, on the same af- 
ternoon, if it is necessary, he can refer 
so tenderly to the Lost Cause that those 
at the Confederate reunion weep so copi- 
ously they don't have to sprinkle the streets 
for a week. In politics he holds, with 
Lean Jimmy Jones, of Tennessee, that if 
the tariff is too high, lower it; and if it's 
too low, h'ist it. 

Taylor is a remarkable story-teller and 
a talker who can make an audience laugh 
or cry. He was a great favorite on the 
lecture platform. He shines in a small com- 
pany, and can spin yarns for an hour or a 
week or a month, all of them about the 
South. He will fill a long-felt want in 
the Senate cloak-rooms, for, now that Joe 
Blackburn has gone, there are few story- 
tellers left. And Taylor has this advan- 
tage: His stories end somewhere. 

"Fiddling Bob" will not set fire to the 
Ephesian dome, nor to any other dome — 
there being two, one on the Capitol and 
one on the Library — but he will probably 
inject a spice of humor into the Senate, 
and they need humor up there mightily. 
He loves to pose as a simple, kindly soul, 
but do not mark him on that basis. He 
knows what he is doing every minute of 
the day. His story-telling and fiddling get 
him things he might not be able to get any 
other way. 

When he came to Washington, last 
March, to watch Congress close, he stayed 
at the Raleigh Hotel. A number of cor- 
respondents of Tennessee papers went up 
to see him on the morning of March 5. 
Bob was just waking up. As the corre- 
spondents came in, Bob asked one of them 
to send downstairs and get a "niggah" for 
him. 

The bellboy came: "Rastus," said Bob 
— "Rastus, fetch me a gourd o' water and 
take my boots out an' taller 'em up. I 
ain't feelin' like goin' plumb down to the 
spring." 

Of course, the simple, kindly representa- 
tive of the Taylor family didn't know that 
would be telegraphed back to Tennessee, 
where it would make a hit with the farm- 
ers. 

Of course not ! 

[We publish the above tribute from 
the Saturday Evening Post, and feel it 
our duty to reciprocate the honor thus 
paid one of the editors of this maga- 
zine by no less a celebrity than George 
Horace Lorimer.] 



George Horace Lorimer, one of the 
most unique characters in the modern 
literary world, was bom in Louisville, 
Kentucky, some time during the nine- 
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teenth century. He first opened his 
eyes to the light of day in a gorgeous 
palace^ was fed with a silver spoon 
and rocked in an onyx cradle with 
golden rockers. He was swaddled in 
purple and fine linen, and his safety 
pins were set with rubies. He was 
dandled on the knees of a score of 
black mammies, who by turns enter- 
tained the dimpled cherub in his wak- 
ing hours and soothed him into the 
fairyland of dreams with their old- 
time lullabies. Even in his early baby- 
hood no less than a half-dozen profess- 
ors attended the royal nursery to su- 
perintend his education. In the run of 
the years he graduated at Yale, Ox- 
ford and Heidelberg, and subsequently 
took special courses in psychology, 
palmistry and poker. He was per- 
mitted to remain in Louisville just long 
enough to grasp the idea of Kentucky 
politics and to become an epicure in 
the realm of .mint- juleps, and was then 
hurried away to Pennsylvania that he 
might escaf)e the jealousy of Henry 
Watterson and the sweet allurements 
of the mint-bed; and besides, the 
South was too small and too far be- 
hind the car of prc^ess to hold him 
within its borders; its intellectual 
firmament was not high enough or 
broad enough when the time should 
come for him to spread his wings, and 
so he was borne away to Philadelphia. 
But when the time came for him to 
unleash his intellectual powers there 
were no lions and tigers in the jungle 
fierce enough to engage and amuse his 
royal ambition. His family despaired 
of finding for him in mortal affairs a 
niche commensurate with his lofty at- 
tainments. Unhappily for America, it 
is bereft of a nobility and nothing of- 
fered in that line. His family went to 
Washington and examined the presi- 
dential chair, only to discover that it 
was too small for him. The profes- 
sions were scorned ; he would not stoop 
to the Supreme Bench. 

But one day his noble father, while 
rummaging in a second-hand furni- 
ture establishment, found the old chair 
in which the great philosopher, Benja- 
min Franklin, sat and the whole Lori- 



mer family shouted "Eureka!*' And 
they scooped it out a little to make it 
hold George Horace and give him el- 
bow room. There he sits to-day pour- 
ing out his wit and wisdom like mo- 
lasses from the bung-hole of a barrel ; 
there he sits, his throbbing brain 
luminous with thoughts that flash 
through the columns of the Saturday 
Evening Post like the vivid lightnings 
that chased each other down the kite 
strings of his immortal predecessor, 
graciously permitting Poor Richard's 
prestige occasional prominence. Edu- 
cated • away above the earth, what 
wonder that his regal spirit scorns the 
common herd and laughs at tallowed 
boots and the gourd at the spring! 
Surrounded by the State House build- 
ers at Harrisburg, the wealthy politi- 
cal grafters of Philadelphia and the glit- 
ter of gilded gayety in Pittsburg, what 
wonder that he disdains the plebeian 
caravan of Tennessee and wonders why 
they elected a fiddler to the United 
States Senate! No drop of vulgar 
sweat has ever stained the inmiaculate 
linen of a Lorimer, and therefore 
George Horace curls his lips with con- 
tempt for a Tennessean who "seeped" 
into Congress through much perspira- 
tion. One may imagine how easily a 
man standing on the lofty peak from 
which George Horace views the planet 
judges his fellowmen and denies them 
the privilege of setting the domes of 
Capitols and libraries afire. It is one 
of the curiosities of the cult to which 
George Horace belongs — the cult 
which furnishes the virtuous regulators 
of political morals and tastes — that it 
can fawn upon its own perfection in 
the mirror of its own ineffable conceit 
and deal out to the struggling South 
unmeasured chunks of wisdom and 
moral advice from its tripod in the 
shadow of the Pennsylvania State 
House, that stupendous monument of 
graft and robbery which cost four mil- 
lion dollars to build and nine million 
dollars to decorate and trim, and in the 
very center of the great Quaker city 
in which eighty thousand fraudulent 
votes were unearthed at one election. 
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I say it is one of the curiosities of this 
cult that it believes that there is neither 
brain power nor real nobility of soul 
remaining in the land of monuments 
and memories since George Horace left 
it. Tennesseans meekly bow to the 
lash and confess their ignorance of 
such a standard of enlightenment re- 
garding the stupidity that inspires them 
to choose their servants from a class 
that does not wear side-whiskers and 
patent-leather shoes, together with the 
collar of such institutions as the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the State House 
Commission. 

Old Time, monarch of the ages, is 
slowly but surely digging the g^ve of 
the universe. His tremendous forces of 



destruction are slowly working changes 
in the physics of the spheres that point 
to universal death ; star after star has 
disappeared from the heavens within 
the memory of ephemeral man; the 
vast planetary spaces are filled with the 
dust of disintegrating worlds ; the in- 
numerable suns that powder the skies 
of night are dying and the planets 
themselves are cooling into the chill of 
death. The hour must come when the 
measureless depths now so glorious 
with light, so tranquil with law and 
cosmic order, must feel the shock of 
an awful cataclysm which will end in 
the wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds, but welcome the cataclysm if it 
will only leave us George Horace! 



SENATOR TAYLOR'S WELCOME TO TEXANS ON 

TEXAS DAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1907, DURING 

HOME-COMING WEEK 



No greater honor was ever conferred 
upon me than that which turns me 
loose, like Byron's watch-dog, to greet 
these Texas-Tennesseans and bay 
deep-mouthed welcome as they draw 
near home, and to say to them that 
the eyes of two millions of their kith 
and kin mark their ccMning and look 
brighter when they come. Could I but 
speak as Byron wrote, or weave the 
sentiments of the human heart into the 
soft witchery of words as none but 
Burns could weave them, I could not 
even then impart the pleasure that 
heaves the bosom of the mother state 
to-day. 

It is a glorious day for Tennesse- 
ans, and here in the shadow of our 
proud old Capitol I come to break the 
news to you that anxious hearts are 
waiting everywhere, and eager lips 
are calling from the hills and 
hollows: "Come back to the val- 
ley and the glen, boys, come back 
to the old folks at home." But 
I cannot conceal the impulse to 
tell you that it is in my heart to re- 
proach you that you ever left your na- 
tive hills, for not since Satan leaped 
from glory — not since Adam fell from 



grace — ^has man or angel lost so much 
as when a Tennessean leaves Tennes- 
see. I would not for all the wealth of 
Dixie wound the pride of Texas or 
pluck a star from her crown of glory, 
but rather let me rejoice with you that 
she sits upon the throne as the Empire 
State of the Union. And yet I can- 
not repress the inclination to remind 
you that if Texas is the greatest, Ten- 
nessee is the fairest, the loveliest and 
the most beautiful — fairest when sum- 
mer sows her fields with myriad colors 
and fills the air with wings ; loveliest 
when autumn draws the misty veil of 
Indian summer and turns the forest 
into a dream ; most beautiful 

When Winter comes with silent tread 
And on his heart lays Autumn's head, 
And on her heart his jeweled hand, 
And stills that heart forever. 

Texas has the broadest landscapes, 
but Tennessee has the highest moun- 
tains; Texas has the most sunshine, 
but Tennessee has the most moon- 
shine; Texas soil is deeper, but there 
is a quality in the soil of Tennessee 
that sweetens the hog and ^ums the 
hominy into honey. There is some- 
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thing in her air that makes men strong 
and vigorous and turns the women's 
lips into cherries and their cheeks into 
roses. But above all other considera- 
tions, it is the land of your nativity ; 
it is the land where you romped and 
frolicked in the ecstasy of life's happy 
morning; it is the land where you 
learned your first lessons and received 
the first inspirations of hope, and 
where you held your sweetheart's hand 
in yours down in the shady lane: 

Where you stopped to gather chestnuts 
On the longest route to school, 

Where you used to play Mazeppa 
On the lank and lazy mule; 

Where you slipped away a-fishin' 
For the gay and festive trout : 

Where you broke the holy Sabbath 
And your mother wore you out. 

It was here that your fancy first took 
wing and made its first flight in the 
realm of dreams ; it was here that the 
impressionable boy heard the first call 
of glory and you knelt before nature's 
majesty to receive her royal stroke of 
knighthood ; it was here that you spent 
the joyous days of your youth. Oh, 
how sweet are the memories of youth 1 

But its pleasures are like poppies 

spread, 
You seize the flower — ^its bloom is 

shed; 
Or like the snowfall on the river, 
A moment white, then melts forever. 

Long years have intervened and the 
hopes of youth have melted into a mist 
of memories, and you have returned to 
the shrine from whence you started in 
pursuit of your dreams, to follow once 
again the paths your childish feet have 
trodden a thousand times before; to 
drink from the springs that cooled 
your thirst before you ever dreamed 
of a windmill ; to look once more upon 
the green fields and bright streams 
around the old homestead where you 
were bom and raised, and to sit at the 
hearthstone that once glowed with the 
light of love and happiness when she 
whom you called mother sat there in 
the old armchair, and sang the sweet 



old songs of long ago, as she wielded 
the knitting needles till the rythmic 
movement of her fingers was the very 
music of motion, and the big white ball 

of yam cut capers on the floor. 

• 

And the needles danced like witches. 
And the nimble fingers flew, 

As they deftly threw the stitches. 
And the big white stocking grew. 

You will be rapt into a reverie 
and visions of the happy past will open 
before you. You will see again the 
old-time fiddler tune his fiddle and 
sweep the vibrant strings, and watch 
the swinging of his bow with his body 
to and fro, keeping time in a sort of 
runic rhyme with the clatter of dwin- 
dling shoe-soles on the floor; and 
again you will dance all night by the 
moonshine light and go home with the 
girls in the morning. You will catch 
echoes of songs that are sung no more, 
and hear peak of laughter that long 
since died away, and feel the touch of 
vanished hands -and the warmth of 
kisses from lips that now are dust. O 
Memory, thou hast power to lift the 
veil and let the spirit look back unon 
that sweet fairy land on the frontier of 
life, but thou canst not lead us hither 
to the loved and lost of other days! 
All thy faces and forms are phantoms, 
all thy songs are dreams ! The near- 
est we can approach to them is to rest 
under the trees where they once rested 
and sing the songs they used to sing, 
and dream under the roof where they 
once dreamed, and sit down at the fire- 
side in the chairs they sat in and there 
commune with the blessed past, and 
swear alliance to the home of our 
childhood. 

The noblest passion that heaves the 
human breast is the love of native 
land. No passing -flood of years can 
quench that flame — it burns on for- 
ever. It is the kindly light that leads 
these sons and daughters of the Lone 
Star State back to seek the hills of 
Tennessee. And why should I say 
welcome, except to give expression to 
that feeling which thrills the mother's 
heart when she throws her arms 
around the necks of her long-absent 
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children and whispers through her 
tears of joy, ** Welcome, thrice wel- 
come !" 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The air is 
full of welcome for you to-day. The 
latch string flaps welcome on the door 
jamb; the hills shout welcome down 
in "Giles County, Pulaski Post Of- 
fice ;" the waters ripple welcome away 
up on Calf- Killer; and the hens 
cackle welcome and the roosters crow 
welcome over in Greasy Cove, and the 
lips of the whole state are puckered 
with welcome, all the way from Poor 
Valley to Memphis, and from Goose 
Creek to the uttermost ends of Tennes- 
see. The foot of McGregor is on his 
native heath and the kettle boils wel- 
come on the hearth, and the pot bub- 
bles welcome on the stove, and the 
cakes are on the griddle, and the chick- 
ens are in the skillet, and the odor of 
fried ham floats out on the mellow air 
and the red gravy runs, and the big 
bronze biscuit lie soaking in the sop, 
and there is welcome everywhere. 

Come when you're looked for, come 

without warning. 
Come in the evening, come in the 

morning ; 
Take all in sight when you turn loose 

the latch, 
And kiss every God-blessed girl you 

can catch. 

Is it not worth the lifetime of ab- 
sence to feel the joy of coming home? 
The old mother state is proud to greet 
you, every one of you, for she looks 
upon her noble sons and daughters 
from the Lone Star State as heroes 
and heroines bringing back the story 
of conquest and the building of an em- 
pire in three-quarters of a century. I 
sometimes tremble when I think of 
what might have been the fate of the 
mighty West but for Tennesseans, who 
went out to subdue the savage wilds, 
and carry civilization and starched 
shirts to where the tomahawk gleamed 
and the catamount screamed, and to 
plant Old Glory in the very citadel of 
the prairie dog and the owl. 

No braver men ever lived than those 
who parted the branches to peer into 



the wilderness in the earlier days of 
the W^est, and those who followed close 
at their heels, to plant that vast system 
of civic institutions which in less than 
half a century have reached a gran- 
deur and perfection which stagger be- 
lief and is unprecedented in all the his- 
tory of the world. 

Jefferson rubbed Aladdin's lamp in 
1803, 2tnd lo ! a new empire loomed full 
on his view, and empires have been 
looming ever since. But the gate 
through which the stream of civiliza- 
tion has been pouring towards the set- 
ting sun with such wonderful results 
was first pried open on the border line 
of East Tennessee — the land of the 
eagle and John Sevier, and oh, what 
a beautiful land it is ! Shall I describe 
it, not in my own words, but in the 
language of an East Tennessean whose 
lips are dust? 

"I was born on the Watauga, which 
in the Indian vernacular means beauti- 
ful river, and beautiful river it is. 
There I have stood in my childhood 
and looked down through its glossy 
waters and beheld a heaven below, and 
then looked up and beheld a heaven 
above, like two mirrors each reflect- 
ing in the other its moons and planets 
and trembling stars ; and from its bank 
of ivy and hemlock, of rock and pine, 
there stretches a vale, back to the dis- 
tant mountains as beautiful and ex- 
quisite as any in Italy or Switzerland ; 
and there stand the great Roane, the 
great Black and the great Smoky 
Mountains, around whose dizzy 
heights the clouds gather of their own 
accord even in the brightest day. There 
have I seen the great storm-spirit go 
and take his evening nap in his pavilion 
of darkness ; and then I have seen him 
aroused at midnight and like a giant 
refreshed by slumber awake the tem- 
pest and let loose the red lightnings 
that shot along the mountain tops for 
a thousand miles swifter than an 
eagle's wing in heaven. Then I have 
seen them get up and dance like an- 
gels of light in the bosom of the cloud 
to the music of that grand organ of 
nature, whose keys seemed to have 
been touched by the fingers of divinity 
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that resounded in thunder tones 
t!i rough the universe. 

**Then I have seen the darkness 
drift away beyond the horizon, and 
the morning get up Hke a queen from 
her saffron bed and come forth from 
her palace in the sun, and while old 
night fled before her beautiful face to 
his hiding pl^ce at the pole, she lighted 
with a smile the green vale and beauti- 
ful river where I was bom and played 
in my childhood. 

"O beautiful hand of the mountains, 
with thy sun-painted cliffs ! how can I 
ever forget thee?" 

It was the irrepressible men who set- 
tled there and their sturdy allies from 
Virginia and Carolina that gave Brit- 
ish power its death-blow at King's 
Mountain and returned to drive the 
savage from the Mississippi Valley. 
The destiny of the New World seemed 
to be shifted into the hands of Ten- 
nesseans. They broke the power and 
crushed the spirit of the allied tribes 
at Nickajack and the Horseshoe. They 
routed an army at New Orleans that 
was itself to conquer the greatest war- 
rior in all history at Waterloo. They 
taught Texans how to die for their 
country at Alamo ; and at San Jacinto 
they led the battle line that liberated 
Texas ; and they made it the broadest, 
the richest and most progressive state 
in the American Union. 

Under the direction of a Tennessee 
President, they followed Scott and 
Taylor to victory in Mexico and ex- 
tended the territory of the young re- 
public until it touched the two great 
oceans that divide the world. 
* * * 

If I had wealth at my command, I 
would build a temple of fame for Ten- 
nessee. I would put in it the statues 
of Jackson and Polk and Johnson — 
Tennessee's three great presidents. 
Around them I would place the statues 
of Sevier and Robertson and Crockett 
and Houston, and around them statues 
of Hugh Lawson White and John Bell 
and Thomas Benton and John H. Rea- 
gan. I would put in it statues of 
Maury and Farragut. I would put in 
it the heroic figures of Forrest and 



P>atc and Cheatham and William H. 
Jackson, and around them I would 
place the statues of Harris and the 
Browns and Gentry and Henry and 
Grundy and Peyton. And right in 
the center of them all I would put the 
figure of my ideal of a hero, and on its 
base I would carve the name of Sam 
Davis. 

If I were a man of wealth I would 
build a monument that should touch 
the clouds to commemorate the glory 
of Tennesseans in the cabinet and in 
the forum and on a hundred glorious 
battle fields. With a history like ours, 
so rich with all that makes a people 
f;reat, where is the son of the old 
Volunteer State, wherever he may 
roam, who does not love her rocks and 
rills and all her templed hills, and 
whose heart does not swell with pride 
to know that she is as prosperous and 
happy as any commcmwealth under the 
flag? Where are the wandering feet 
that do not long to press her sod, and 
the absent souls that do not sigh to 
rest once more in the shade of her 
trees? 

It is told of an old Tennessean that 
he found his way to Boston and gorged 
himself with baked beans, and when he 
fell asleep a nightmare came and sat 
upon his breast, and he dreamed that 
he died and went to heaven, and the 
angel at the golden gate shook his head 
and said : "Go hence ; no soul has ever 
entered here from Boston." And the 
Tennessean told of Tennessee and the 
Hermitage and old Andy and the 
mountains and the blue grass and the 
women and the horses and the water 
and the air till the angel was melted to 
tears, and the golden gates swung 
wide. The Tennessean entered in and 
as he sauntered down the glittering 
street he suddenly saw a friend from 
Tennessee chained to the jasper wall, 
and he turned to the angel who attend- 
ed him and shouted, "What ho! Ser- 
aph, loose these jeweled manacles and 
tell me why my friend is thus 
chained ?" And the angel fluttered his 
glistening wings and answered, "We 
have to chain *em or they'll all go back 
to Tennessee !" 
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But I repeat, I would not touch the 
jealous chord in the heart of Texans 
by too much praise of Tennessee. Nor 
would I chide the Tennesseans who 
have built their homes where the gulf 
breeze blows, for it is a land of milk 
and honey, and yet it requires a world 
of courage ior a man to load up his 
kettle and his kids to seek fortune and 
fame in that far-away prairie land, and 
he was as valorous as Caesar at the 
Rubicon when he put out the fire and 
called the dog. 

It is enough to know that you are 
happy and prosperous there. It is 
enough to know that within the brief 
years since you landed there you have 



played your part in building the great- 
est commonwealth in this great con- 
federation of states — 2i commonwealth 
as broad as the entire civilized earth 
when Christ came to save it — as broad 
as Europe when it sufficed mankind for 
habitation — ^broad enough now to hold 
every man, woman and child in Ameri- 
ca and rich enough to feed them. A 
Christian land where law and order 
reign, inhabited by a cultured and God- 
fearing people, who brought with the 
accomplishment of this incomparable 
result the unconquerable nerve and the 
dauntless spirit of Tennessee. 

Again I bid you welcome, thrice wel- 
come to the land of your fathers. 




With Our Editors 
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The success of the commission form 
of government in Houston and Gal- 
veston and Des Moines has created the 

_ „ , hope in many other commu- 
Fall in . v^ - . xi_ -n r 
_ . nities that the ills of our pres- 

ent bunglesome municipal 
governments may thereby be cured. 
The inefficiency of the average city ad- 
ministration is attested on all sides. 
Very few private businesses are run 
with the lack of care and business prin- 
ciples which characterize our average 
municipal governments. Perhaps there 
were some, but they are dead. Also, 
even if the corruption which is some- 
times discovered and always suspected 
in city governments does not exist, it 
would be safer for society to get rid 
of such suspicions, especially if it can 
save from twenty-five to fifty per cent 
of its expenses doing so. The ex- 
penses of a single department of the 
city of Houston under the old form 
of municipal government for one year 
was $15,986.60, while the gross re- 
ceipts were $15,172.00, which gives a 
net loss of $814.60. When the city 
changed its form of government to 
the commission system, the expenses 



of the same department were $11,- 
074.81, while the gross receipts went 
to $16,692.75, which gives a net profit 
in that department of $5,415.19. That 
publicity should be given to such fig- 
ures and information showing the ex- 
cellences of the new plan broadly dis- 
seminated, goes without saying. The 
truth of the matter is, there is a wide- 
spread disgust with the lackadaisical 
methods of the average municipal gov- 
ernment. Private businesses run with 
no more care would have been bank- 
rupt long ago. Little by little these 
facts are being understood by the 
masses of voters. Personal responsi- 
bility for expenditures seems to work 
better than the old method of mak- 
ing the city government everybody's 
business — nobody's business. The 
Board of Trade of the city of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, have recommended 
that the commission form of govern- 
ment be adopted by that city. Other 
municipalities have similar plans on 
hand. It is possible that the g^eat 
storm that laid Galveston low may thus 
be enabled to save American cities 
enough money annually to pay full 
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damages for its bad effects, not to 
mention the salvation of the morals 
of a city run for boodle. 



What the South has long needed has 
at last been gained — b, medium of ex- 
pression for the expression of its liter- 
Like the \^ ^*^5- ^^}? "^^ f."^"s:h 

Voice of ^ ^* ordmary literary 

«j^^ channels of the East should 
Waters. ^ opened to Southern writers, 
but there should be added 
also a magazine or magazines in the 
management of which full sympathy is 
fotmd with distinctly local literature 
and sentiments. Without such pro- 
vincialism, good literature is impossi- 
ble. To the very best written any- 
where there is always attached the 
strong local color. This one mark the 
Taylor-Trotwood Magazine has set 
before itself as a point to be pressed on 
towards, namely : That its voice should 
be the blended tones of the South call- 
ing unto her own, the voice of a moth- 
er section which has been and always 
will be a distinct department of the na- 
tion and hither it is hc^ed that our 
children will ccxne to speak to one an- 
other as they are already coming, 
knowing that they who read will un- 
derstand. Great literary work is im- 
possible without great sympathy on the 
part of the public for it. It is this 
principle which daily assures this 
magazine of its abundant success. For 
that such a S)mipathy does exist be- 
tween our writers and readers, there 
is no doubt whatsoever. The one cre- 
ates the other. The other labors for 
the one. If the Tavlor-Trotwood 
Magazine does no greater thing than 
to make itself the common friend in 
the South of those who write and 
those who read, it will not have lived 
in vain. 



The gloomy pr^ictions of last 
spring concerning the failure of the 
crops of the country may very happily 
17,000,000,000 be ascribed to the spir- 
Worth of iiu^'V^*'^ prophecy 

False Prophecy, ^he long, cold vernal 
season has not brought 
the disaster that had been anticipated, 



and the current estimate for the value of 
the total of farm products of the year 
1907 surpasses that of last year, which 
in its turn surpasses that of all preced- 
ing years. During the last twenty- 
seven years the value of farm prod- 
ucts in America has increased from 
about $2,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,- 
000, which last figure represents the 
estimated value of the crops for the 
current season. This vast sum of 
money coming as it does directly to 
the rank and file of the people, belies 
all stories of impending panic and 
steadies to a wonderful degree the fi- 
nancial situation. After all, the main- 
stay in the market is the cotton boll 
and the wheat sheaf and the corn nub- 
bin. Good crops mean good times. 
The effect which it will have upon the 
South in particular is very satisfactory. 
Ten years ago, there was scarcely a 
farm in some- sections of the Cotton 
Belt that was not heavily mortgaged. 
During the last few years, since we 
have been having ten and fifteen cent 
cotton, these mortgages have descend- 
ed into ash heaps and bank accounts 
have taken their palces. A few more 
years of comparative prosperity will 
build good roads, better homes to live 
in, better schools, fill these homes and 
schools with modern equipments and 
do a thousand things that money can 
do and that poverty cannot. 



Recent discoveries made by many of 
our trustworthy astronomers have add- 
ed the fascination of romance to a 
Who Dare, to f^dy that was already 
Dream Itf beautiful. The pres- 

ent proximity of the 
planet Mars to his sister, the earth, 
has offered an opportunity, not too 
often had, of completing important ob- 
servations already begun in our ob- 
servatories. Expeditions have been 
busy observing the planet on the An- 
des, at Flagstaff, Arizona, and practi- 
cally everywhere else. The efforts of 
Percival Lowell, in particular, have at- 
tracted attention, and his recent book 
on Mars has met with a very cordial 
reception from scientific students. If 
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Mr. Loweirs observations are correct 
(and they tally with those of other ob- 
servers elsewhere), it seems that we 
have in Mars a planet whose present 
condition is a prophecy of the condition 
of this earth millions of years hence. 
What the moon is, Mars will be — dry, 
waterless and without atmosphere. 
What the earth is Mars was, millions 
of years ago, before her waters van- 
ished into her soil and her atmosphere 
was similarly absorbed. To-day 
the planet has such an atmosphere as 
we would find on the peaks of our 
highest mountains and no water at all 
except that which forms our polar caps 
in the winter and melting in the sum- 
mer, is led everywhere by her canals 
for the service of the planet. These 
canals are the most interesting sub- 
jects of comment and investigation of 
all things known about Mars. That 
they are not ocular illusions is shown 
by the fact that observers everywhere 
at all times coincide in their diagrams 
of them and, moreover, the camera, 
which never gets excited and has no 
pet theories, tells the same story in the 
photograph which it gives us. De- 
scription of these canals and the part 
they play in the economy of things on 
Mars is a long tale, but briefly stated, 
it seems that they conduct the water 
from the polar ice caps over the en- 
tire surface of the planet and thus ren- 
der vegetable and animal life possible. 
Furthermore, as evidence of intelli- 
gence, they amount to a demonstra- 
tion. They run as regularly as paral- 
lels of longitude or latitude, meeting 
at certain foci which serve as distribut- 
ing points, and even when they run in 
pairs, never varying from their mathe- 
matical, exactness. Who knows but 
that before the century is ended there 
will be communication between their 
planet and ours, and who can say 
what mysteries of the past, of the pres- 
ent and of the future such communi- 
cations may not make plain to us ? To 
say that it is impossible, is to place 
one's self upon the same plane of faith 
and knowledge as he placed himself 
who said ten years ago that only an 
idiot would believe that a man could 



talk with another man across oceans 
without wires. Altogether the vista 
opened for scientific and even religious 
discovery in the study of this fiery red 
old planet, is most entrancing; and 
greater than Columbus will be he who 
discovers a way to speak with the in- 
habitants of Mars. 



This is not 
Politics. 



The discussion concerning the nomi- 
nation of a Southern man as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency 
continues unabated. 
"Why shall not the Na- 
tional Democratic party 
nominate a Southern man for the 
presidency?" asks one paper, and then 
proceeds to answer that it will be most 
unwise, imprudent, and untimely to 
do so, adding that it is yet too early to 
forget that the Southern states fought 
a tremendous war to establish the Na- 
tional independence of that section. 
Now, with politics this magazine has 
little to do, but with what general ac- 
count Southern wisdom gives of it- 
self, it has much to do. Luckily, talk 
such as this does no one harm except 
to the man whose heart is revealed 
thereby as being still full of bitterness 
and unprofitable memories. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the fight that the Southern 
states put up some forty years ago 
for their independence is no drawback 
whatsoever to the availability of a 
Southern candidate for the presidency. 
That fight is remembered in the South 
and still accounted a very present fact. 
But so far as Northern sentiment is 
concerned, it might have happened two 
centuries ago. Half of the people 
North do not know anything about it 
or care anything about it. They and 
their fathers have come into this coun- 
try since it happened. It means about 
the same thing to a mass of Northern 
voters that the Revolution means to 
them, and those who know and under- 
stand are inclined rather to trust the 
destinies of the people in the hands of 
a section so distinguished for its 
bravery and later for its unqualified 
acceptance of conditions as the South 
is. Any man who thinks that a South- 
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ern man's father being a Confederate 
soldier would cut off his chances of 
election to the presidency, understands 
little of the temper of the American 
people. If it had any influence at all, 
it would help it ; but the whole ques- 
tion misses the mark by a league. 
Presidents come and go on their own 
responsibility. They are weighed as 
men and not as a Southerner nor a 
Yankee. To nominate a man because 
he is a Southerner is an insult to the 
highest ideals of American statesman- 
ship. To nominate a man because he 
is a Yankee is the same. The South 
will again have its presidents in 
the White House, but not until 
it has them south of the White 
House. What we need is broad- 
mindedness, such as is not exhibited 
by the words quoted above. It is not 
the magnificent struggle of the sixties 
that would keep the Southern man 
from the presidency, it is the lack of 
that spirit to-day. The spirit of the 
sore-head who thinks everybody else is 
sore also must be dynamited in the 
South. Let us stop talking about "be- 
ing excluded from the counsels of the 
nation," and above all things let us 
not regard the g^eat struggle of the 
sixties as being a thing that has dis- 
graced us in the eyes of the country, 
for it has not. On the contrary, it 
has painted an aureole around the head 
of Dixie, and any man who took part 
in it or whose father took part in it 
has more respect in the eyes of three- 
fourths of the men outside of the 



South than the man who did not take 
part in it and whose father stayed at 
home. 



Announcement made by Baron Von 
Pilis last month to the effect that the 
North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
The Dream P^^^ ^^"^^ establish a 
of Three permanent line for the 

Centurie.. transportation of freight 
and passengers between 
Trieste and Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, has caused more than an ordinary 
amount of interest, and has again 
turned the attention of those interested 
in Southern development to the very 
successful attempts being made by 
Southern states to induce a high 
grade of European immigration to this 
country. Baron Von Pilis made a very 
thorough investigation of the situation 
and seemed to be impressed with the 
marvelous industrial development of 
those sections of the South through 
which he passed. It begins to look 
as if the old port of Charleston might 
again resume its important position 
among the shipping points of the coun- 
try, though it will be many years before 
it is as it once was, the fourth largest 
city in America and the third most 
important port of entry. The tremen- 
dous influence of the Old Charleston 
on Southern life has been almost for- 
gotten, yet there was a time when her 
great wholesale houses controlled the 
best business between the Mississippi 
and the sea and when her wharves 
were as busy as those of New York. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON 

Not midst the lightning of the stormy 
fight, 

Nor in the rush upon the vandal foe, 
Did kingly Death, with his resistless might 

Lay the great leader low. 

His warrior soul its earthly shackles broke 
In the full sunshine of a peaceful town; 

When all the storm was hushed, the trusty 
oak 
That propped our cause went down. 

Though his alone the blood that flecks the 
ground, 

Recalling all his grand, heroic deeds. 
Freedom herself is writhing in the wound, 

And all the country bleeds. 

He entered not the nation's Promised 
Land 
At the red belching of the cannon's 
mouth, 
But broke the House of Bondage with his 
hand — 
The Moses of the South! 

O gracious God, not gainless is the loss: 
A glorious sunbeam gilds thy sternest 
frown; 
And while his country staggers 'neath the 
cross, 
He rises with the crown 1 

— Henry L. Flash. 

FRAUDS 

Ambitious, shrewd. 

Unprincipled, and ever fond of show, 
Hanno of Carthage, centuries ago. 
Determined to be great : he bought a brood 
Of fledgling parrots, taught them at his 

nod 
To scream in chorus: "Hanno is a god!" 

When they were taught, 
He had a hireling place them on the street, 
As if for sale to those he chanced to meet ; 
But yet by no one could the birds be 

bought. 
Then Hanno passed in pomp, he gave a 

nod, 



Out shrieked the parrots: "Hanno is a 
god!" 

"Cunningly done." 

That night said Hanno, as he doffed his 

clothes 
Of silk embroidery, to seek repose: 
"Distinguished immortality is won; 
For heardst thou not that superstitious 

squad 
Catch up the sentence, 'Hanno is a god!'?" 
♦ ♦ * * 

A galley slave, 

Condemned, went Hanno o'er the cloudy 

seas 
That hid the fabled Cassiterides ; 
Wealthy in grief, no home except the 

wave, 
Lashed to the oar, betimes urged by the 

rod. 
Not very much a man, much less a god. 

It could not win. 

It never did. Although the world applauds, 
It turns at last and punishes its fraud.s. 
Although it may not hasten to begin. 
True to itself, when once it has begun. 
It drives them to the galleys one by one. 
■ — Eugene F. Ware. 

THE FOOL'S PRAYER 

The royal feast was done; the king 
Sought some new sport to banish care. 

And to his jester cried: "Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer." 

The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before, 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 

He bowed his head and bent the knee 
Upon the monarch's silken stool; 

His pleading voice arose: "O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool ! 

''No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool ; 

The rod must heal the sin; but Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 

"Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and light, O, Lord, we stay; 
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Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 

"These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 

These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heartstrings of a friend. 

"The ill-timed truth we might have kept, 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and 
stung? 

The word we had not sense to say-^ 
Who knows how grandly it had nmg? 

"Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The chastening stripes must cleanse 
them all; 

But for our blunders — oh! in shame 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 

"Earth bears no balsam for mistakes; 

Men crown the knave, and scourge the 
tool 
That did his will; but thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool!" 

The room was hushed; in silence rose 
The king, and sought the garden cool, 

And walked apart, and murmured low, 
"Be merciful to me a fool!" 

—Edward R. Sill. 

NEIGHBOR WILSON'S KICKING 
GRAY 

My neighbor Wilson owned a horse — 2, 

sprightly, dapple gray. 
Which, every time he felt inclined, would 

kick and run away; 
But Wilson said that he could break the 

meanest horse that walked, 
No matter if he fought and kicked, or if 

he only balked. 

He said his old bay mare had lost her 

liveliness and vim. 
And thought her action far too slow to 

suit a man like him; 
But when he hitched the young horse up 

beside the old bay mare. 
And sharply told him to "git ap," he 

wouldn't move a hair. 

Well, Wilson shook his fist and raved, — 

or that is what they say, — 
And dropped some words that preachers 

use, but in another way. 
He took a monster wagon whip, and with 

a rousing whack. 
He brought it down in angry haste upon 

the dapple's back. 

The horse kicked things to smithereens, 

kicked at the old bay mace, 
He kicked at everything in sight, and then 

he kicked the air. 
While Wilson stayed behind a tree to 

watch his dapple gray, 
He kicked and kicked and kicked and 

kicked, and then he ran away. 



He took the road to Gentry villc t-^nd gal- 
loped like a streak, 

And in two bounds he crossed the bridge 
that spans old Buckhorn Creek; 

And Wilson followed on to town, but 
heard, to his dismay. 

That all had seen but none could stop his 
kicking dapple gray. 

He knew the horse had passed through 

Dale if he had gone tiiat way, 
And so he 'phoned to Huntingburg, 

"Please stop my dapple gray." 
But soon the answer was returned: "Your 

horse just now went by. 
But lightning could not stop the nag; no 

man of sense would try." 

He heard no more about his horse until 

the other day 
He saw a statement in the Times, which 

ran somewhat this way: 
"A wild horse passed Fort Wayne last 

week. A telegram to-day 
Says it has entered Michigan, and is a 

dapple gray." 

Now Wilson likes an old horse best, and 
says that as for him, 

He wouldn't give one penny for a horse 
with too much vim. 

So fcir as he can learn, his horse is run- 
ning on to-day; 

So when he drives to town he goes behind 
his sober bay. 

— Frank Oskin. 
4t « 

Editors Taylor-Trotwood Magazine: 

Please find enclosed Jack Wills' petition 
to Congress for amnesty, copied from an 
old scrapbook that was started in the 70's, 
I see that you invite subscribers to con- 
tribute to it. 

I am a subscriber to your magazine and 
enjoy it very much. I have other pieces 
that I will send on from time to time and 
I think many readers will enjoy reading 
them. I am very respectfully, 
Bastrop, La. F. W. Turpin. 

"JACK WILLS" 

HIS PETITION TO C0NGBES8 FOB AMNESTY 

Some years ago. Jack Wills' petition for 
pardon attracted widespread attention. Al- 
though this remarkable document possesses 
a degree of merit far beyond many pro- 
ductions that have gained world-wide fame 
it has well-nigh faded from the public 
mind. 

Jack's petition was read in G>ngress by 
Proctor Knott, in that distinguished 
statesman's inimitable style and his mo- 
tion that the pardon be granted was sec- 
onded by the fiery Radical leader of that 
period, General B. F. Butler. This prayer 
was not only granted, but his more fer- 
vent one for a good, fat office was prompt- 
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ly answered by an appointment as Regis- 
ter in Bankruptcy for one of the 'moun- 
tain districts of Kentucky. 

Dear Knott: I thought as I had time, 

Vd write to you and Beck in rhyme, 

To let you know that I am well, 

A span's length yet or more from hell. 

I also send petition signed 

By loyal men who were so kind 

As to endorse and recommend 

For clemency your wayward friend. 

Please push it through and thus relieve 

A rebel who past sins doth grieve; 

And you may tell each friendly Rad 

That, though I was a rebel bad. 

My penitence is deep and true, 

More than I dare express to you. 

When Jephtha, Judge of Israel, fought, 

The Ammonitish host, and sought. 

In prayer, the aid of Israel's God, 

To drown his foes in their own blood, 

He made a vow he hadn't orter, 

And thereby lost his only daughter. 

This, now, I'm sure old Jep repented 

Until he felt almost demented. 

If all of Holy Writ is true, 

Old Pharaoh did the Jews pursue 

With numerous hosts intent on slaughter; 

Until he got neck-deep in water; 

With penitence no doubt profound 

His soul was filled before he drowned. 

And thousands evil ways have tried 

Who felt repentance ere they died, 

But few have felt such deep contrition 

As he who sends you this petition. 

Some for their crimes get thrown in prison 

And some get ropes around their 'wizen; 

Some after death are sent to hell. 

All these can bear their fates quite well, 

But he who with a gory hand. 

Stirs up rebellion in the land 

Against the best government under the 

sun, 
And fails in his purpose, is forever un- 
done. 
No prison for him let no gallows be built. 
The red ocean of hell is too mild for his 

guilt 
That pit of perdition where the devil and 

his kith 
Are weeping and wailing and gnashing 

their teeth 
Is too full of pleasure! Let's invent some 

new plan 
To punish and torture this rebellious clan ! 
Thus our lawmakers and with cruel in- 
tendment 
Went to work and concocted the Four- 
teenth Amendment 
A man can stand being hung or put in jail. 
Face the guillotine, too, without turning 

pale, 
And pleasantly travel the pathway to hell. 
And plunge in as though without fear he 

fell. ' 
But just think, my dear Prock, and you 
are no novice. 



How a Kentuckian feels when he can't 
hold office. 

Old Spain's inquisition and the racks 
there applied 

To torture mankind may be thrice multi- 
plied, 

Then add gallows and jail, and the for- 
tunes of hell, 

And the figures you get begin scarcely to tell 

The miseries of him whose scales of de- 
scendment 

Is laid down by law in this Fourteenth 
Amendment ; 

Not that he cares much for the Yankee 
blood spilt, 

Or for those he has wounded or those he 
has kilt. 

But his cup of misery he thinks full 
enough is 

When he knows he's proscribed and can 
never hold office. 

Remorse and repentance express but con- 
tentment 

When compared with the rule in this 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

Why it's bad enough, Prock, when he 
can't get elected. 

It makes him feel sorry, repentant, de- 
jected, 

But to say he shan't run, O, ye gods! 
what contrition 

Fill's up a man's heart in this awful con- 
dition ! 

Such condition is mine and it worries me 
more 

And pierces my soul to my heart's very 
core. 

And I am sure when your friends see how 
I am grieved, 

They will hurry up the cakes and get me 
relieved. 

O, my country! my country! How I'd 
like to serve it. 

In some good, fat office, for I know I de- 
serve it. 

You may tell your friends, too. 111 re- 
member in prayer. 

Those who in relieving your friend shall 
take share; 

And I'll here give a specimen prayer, by 
the way. 

For fear they may think I don't know how 
to pray: 

Thou Ruler of both good and bad, 

Look down and bless each friendly Rad, 

Who hastens forward with agility 

To free Jack Wills of disability; 

May pleasure on his pathway shine; 

May he for office never pme; 

May he never know defeat. 

Unless some Reb can get his seat 

May he live one thousand years. 

His eyes be never wet with tears. 

Except it be with tears of joy. 

Of pleasure mixed with no alloy; 

And spend his days in sweet contentment. 

Free from the d d Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 
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EonoRS Taylor-Trotwood : 

The following verses were read by Hon. 
C. C. Pierce at a recent gathering in Fort 
Worth, and were so greatly enjoyed, it 
occurs to me that many of the readers of 
our magazine may take pleasure in them. 
The author is one of Austin's rising young 
men. Yours very truly, 

John W. Adair. 

Ft. Worth, Texas, 

AT LINCOLN'S GRAVE 

As lifts some oak's magestic span, 

Above its kindred wood; 
So thus, amidst his fellowman. 

The kindly Lincoln stood. 

Sprung from the walks of humble life. 

And cast in hardy mould, 
He bravely faced the storm and strife, 

With heart of beaten gold. 

His soul, as from the parent spring, 

Ran pure, and undefiled; 
In greatness — greater than a king. 

In tenderness — a child! 

With wisdom, that will live to guide, 
Through all the coming years. 

His wholesome humor gashed beside, 
The bitter fount of tears ! 

He warmly clasped, with brawny hand, 

The wealthy and the poor, 
And drew with love, from palace grand, 

To cot and cabin door. 

Through gloom of fraticidal war, 

He held to duty — true, 
Devoid of hate — forgive them for 

They know not what they do! 

With love for man and truth and right, 
He prized his country's worth. 

And bare her cross, that freedom might. 
Not perish from the earth! 

Sleep, Lincoln, 'neath the folds so dear, 

Of flag you died to save ! 
A Southron twines this chaplet here. 

And lays it on your grave. 

— Luther A. Lawhon. 

Taylor-Trotwood Pub. Co., 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Sirs: Your article on the trial of Sam 
Davis in the June issue of your magazine. 



reminds me of a poem written by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox on the same subject for 
the Confederate Veteran. Will you please 
publish it if you can procure it, and oblige. 
Yours, 

J. W. Black. 
Chant, Indian Territory. 

Editors Tavlor-Trotwood : 

I shall be pleased to have you reprint the 
poem, "Sam Davis," in your very interest- 
ing magazine. Credit it to me in "Poems 
of Power." Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Short Beach, Connecticut. 

SAM DAVIS 

When the Lord calls up earth's heroes 

To stand before his face, 
O, many a name unknown to fame 

Shall ring from that high place! 
And out of a grave in the Southland, 

At the just God's call and beck. 
Shall one man rise with fearless eyes 

And a rope about his neck. 

For men have swung from gallows 

Whose souls were white as snow. 
Not how they die nor where, but why. 

Is what God's records show. 
And on that mighty ledger 

Is writ Sam Davis' name — 
For honor's sake he would not make 

A compromise with shame. 

The great world lay before him. 

For he was in his youth. 
With love of life young hearts are rife. 

But better he loved truth. 
He fought for his convictions. 

And when he stood at bay 
He would not flinch or stir one inch 

From honor's narrow way. 

They offered life and freedom 

If he would speak the word; 
In silent pride he gazed aside 

As one who had not heard. 
They argued, pleaded, threatened — 

It was but wasted breath. 
"Let come what must, I keep my trust," 

He said, and laughed at death. 

He would not sell his manhood 

To purchase priceless hope; 
Where kings drag down a name and crown 

He dignified a rope. 
Ah, grave! where was your triumph? 

Ah, death! where was your sting? 
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He showed you how a man could bow 
To doom and stay a king. 

And God, who loves the loyal 

Because they are like him, 
I doubt not y^t that soul shall set 

Among his cherubim. 
O Southland ! bring your laurels ; 

And add your wreath, O North ! 
Let glory claim the hero's name, 

And tell the world his worth. 

--Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Dear Editors: 

Here are some verses I picked up some 
forty years ago, while campaigning. I 
think may be it was in Mississippi. Good 
reading was scarce in the C. S. Army, and 
some of us used to commit to memory 
choice bits of poetry and prose, wherewith 
to beguile the tedium of night marches or 
lonely vigils. I do not know the name of 
the author. Like Bottom, the weaver, "I 
have a reasonable good ear in music," and 
thus acquired the habit of looking out for 
gems. 

To me and my wife, also from "ole Fer- 
ginny, whar I come fum," the Taylor- 
Trot wood is the bright, particular star in 
all our broad galaxy of magazine litera- 
ture, and "here's to your goot health, and 
your family's goot health, and may you live 
long and prosper!" 

Yours sincerely. 

Joseph A. Wilson. 

Lexington, Kentucky. 

TOO SOON 

Oh, but the languid summer, 

It drifteth away too soon; 
My heart expands in the sunshine. 

Like a flower that blows at noon : 
Never a breeze on the mountain. 

Scarcely a breath on the sea, 
And the sun's red rays set the skies ablaze. 

Oh, these are the days for me. 

The passionate heart in my bosom. 

Like a bird on a tropic isle. 
Grows drunk with blooms and subtle per- 
fumes, 

And basks in the sun's hot smile. 
Oh, blossoming garden of roses. 

Oh, season of languid heat! 
Oh, fervid hours, that smother the flowers. 

You are so sweet — so sweet! 

Linger, oh beautiful summer! 

Oh, siunmer of love and light; 
Bloom, breath, and glow, for the winter of 
snow 

Is lurking, just out of sight. 
G>me closer, my prince, my darling. 

Let us live and love while we may. 
For the gloom of death, and sorrow's 
breath. 

Are coming to us one day. 



Bloom, oh blossoming gardens. 
Blow, oh winds from the south! 

Lean, oh my lover, and touch me 
Aspain with your beautiful mouth. 

Editors Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, 
Nashville, Tcnn. 

Gentlemen: I am handing you here- 
with a bit of a poem, ''A Southern Sum- 
mer's Night," which I hope you will like. 
I am so infernally tired of receiving the 
conventional "not suitable for our col- 
umns," that, by many of my friends, ray 
life is despaired of. I would actually 
rather listen to a school girl recite, "Cur- 
few Shall Not Ring To-night," than to read 
one of those ever-to-be accursed testimon- 
ials of the sender's asininity. 

With great respect, 

Wick Blanton. 

Floresville, Texas, May 6, 1907. 

After reading the above we decided it 
was a case of suicide or publication, so 
here it is. The poem is, however, better than 
many we receive. — Ed. 

A SOUTHERN SUMMER'S NIGHT 

Starlight tangled in the roses, 
Moonbeams lodged among the trees. 
Fairies dancing in the posies 
To the music of the breeze; 
On the waters lilies sleeping, 
Violets dreaming in their bed. 
While the golden stars are keeping 
Sacred vigils overhead. 

Rich magnolia banners waving 
In the fragrant air of night, 
Silken flower petals laving 
In the soft dew's liquid light: 
Hill and valley wrapped in glory. 
Rivers singing on their way 
Mingling their enchanting story 
With the streamlet's rythmic lay. 

Blue bells nodding, daisies swaying 
In graceful, measured time 
To the tune the stars are playing. 
To the night wind's holy dhime. 
While the daffodils are bending 
With their loads of mellow light. 
And the night bird's song is blending 
With the melodies of night. 

Dear Sirs: I have just been reading your 
August issue, and believe me, I cannot say 
how deeply I regret not having seen your 
splendid magazine at an earlier date. To 
one a-weary of the usual ten cent magazine 
of this period, its weak or vicious stories, 
its brazen galaxy of chonis girls, its moral 
lassitude — ^after these, your pages are like 
the winds that roam the nigged hiUs and 
smiling valleys of the country which draws 
me with all the power of atavism. 
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All classes have their own literature— 
the negro and the emigrant have theirs, 
the wealthy cosmopolite has his. I want 
yott to make your magazine the banner of 
the thoroughbred — I want you to represent 
the men whose fathers won this country 
and kept it, who feared nothing save loss 
of honor. 

I am heart and soul with you in your 
attitude toward the necessity of protecting 
our standards at any cost — ^the standards 
of an older, finer generation, whose chil- 
dren many of us are not worthy to be. 

In conclusion, keep your own high stand- 
ards, and go on from strength to strength, 
confident of the sympathy of all right- 
thinking people. Thank you for the chil- 
dren's pictures and the paper on the race 
question. The South has a high mission. 
She must cherish and keep unsullied her 
fame as the cradle of a race "incorrupti- 
ble as fate." Yours truly, 

Springfield, Illinois, Earl Fostes. 



Dear Trotwood: 

Why so much of "Anne'' and so little 
of "Conquerors of the Wilderness"? II 
you expect to establish a publication which 
will take such rank as the South merits, 
let us have one page of trash and twenty 
of as fine matter as is found in the best 
magazines of the country. I mean the ad- 
mirably told story of our forefathers, the 
"G)nquerors." Give it to us in larger meas- 
ure. Why not make it ten or at least six 
chapters each issue? We are the children 
of the pioneers who were never fed on milk 
and water. They had parched com and 
bear meat, but always salt — it was strong, 
nutritious and well-flavored. Give us the 
story of their deeds, and we will help you 
build up a magazine worthy of the noble 
states they made. 

Your friend, 
Descendant op the Conquerors of jbm 
Wilderness. 

Nashville, August 25, 1907. 
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Indian Love Letters. By Marah El- 
lis Ryan. Chicago : A. C McClurg 
& Co. Price, $1.00. 
From the cover to the last pathetic 
page of this book, with its Hopi good- 
luck symbol and its curious typical 
headings, the reader's interested atten- 
tion is closely held. It is not an art- 
less book. This Indian lover has been 
educated at an Eastern college and his 
letters to the pale-faced Eastern girl 
show to the full his appreciation of the 
wide gulf between the Indian's life and 
the white man's. His love, he knew 
from the first, was hopeless, for what 
place could a Hopi,'however well edu- 
cated, find in her scheme of life ? Una- 
ble to fit in the Eastern life, he returns 
to his barren mesas to find himself 
out of place among his own people. 
He is the victim of consumption and 
it has been claimed that this is a fre- 
quent result of confining the Indians 
to college work. The letters breathe 
a touching spirit of poetic sadness. 



The Gang of Six. By H. M. Du- 
Bose. Nashville : M. E. Publishing 
House. Price, 50 cents. 

With unusual insight into the nature 
of boys. Dr. DuBose has depicted the 
gradual leading of six boys from idle, 
shiftless habits into earnest effort and 
purpose. The agency employed in 
their training is a typical young man 
who bands them together into a jolly 
secret fellowship and who makes their 
meetings the occasion of awakening 
their ambition. All the types por- 
trayed are such as are to be found in 
any city, and it is to be hoped that this 
entertaining story may serve to point 
a useful moral. 



Latter Day Sweethearts. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. New York: 
Authors' and Newspapers' Associa- 
tion. Price, 50 cents. 
An unusual feature in fiction is the 
introduction of two heroines, eSich 
winsome and wealthy, and each, by the 
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perversity of fate, in love with the oth- 
er's fiance. The entanglements com- 
mence in the first chapter, and the un- 
certainty is sustained until the last 
happy chapter, when all is made 
straight, each lovable heroine coming 
into her own without lessening the im- 
portance of the other. 



Kentucky Eloquence, Past and 
Present. Edited by Colonel Ben- 
nett H. Young. Louisville: Ben 
La Bree, Jr. Price, $2.00. 

This volume is a complete compendium 
of the patriotic orations, after-dinner 
speeches, eulogies and lectures by 
noted Kentucky orators from early 
history to the present year. It is 
a happy thought to thus preserve 
the genius of wit and eloquence, which 
might otherwise find record merely in 
the transitory columns of newspapers. 
An especially valuable contribution is 
the poem, "The Moneyless Man,*' from 
the pen of that most gifted of Ken- 
tucky journalists, Henry M. Stanton, 
whose brilliant work has never been 
collected in book form. 



Pipetown Sandy. By John Philip 
Sousa. Indianapolis : Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. Price, $1.25. 
The reader very naturally looks for a 
musical story from the noted band 
master, but in Pipetown Sandy he 
shows his versatility by delineating the 
characters and episodes of a small vil- 
lage. Red-headed Sandy, tall, raw- 
hontd and freckled, acts as love's mes- 
senger between the grocer and a bux- 
om widow, starts an ingenious fad 
for fish-eating (controlling the supply 
himself), boxes, builds boats and ex- 
hibits generally that quality which "the 
Jedge" denominates as "help yerself 
an' git there." 



Family Secrets. By Marion Foster 
Washbume. New York : The Mac- 
millan Co. Price, $1.25. 
Under this attractive title the author 
has collected a series of essays on the 
homely problems of everyday life, 
which appeared last year in Harper's 



Bazar, and attracted wide and favora- 
ble comment. A family narrative 
forms a thread of continuity, serving 
admirably to connect the lessons of 
philosophy and cheerfulness. 



The Long Road. By John Oxenham. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Price, $1.50. 
A Russian decree of exile forms the 
theme for a striking and absorlnng 
story. The exiles love and marry and 
suffer in Siberia, are hunted and har- 
ried, robbed and pillaged at the pleas- 
ure of the brutal, besotted officials. 
Stepan Iline, a child in the opening 
chapter, runs the gamut of life in the 
penal settlement and ends his life, after 
years of persecution, starvation and 
fighting wolves, a demented old man, 
still lovable and human. 



Richard Eluott, Financiee. By 
George Varling. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 
This is a book deserving wide and 
thoughtful reading. It deals with the 
unscrupulous efforts of a man to win 
in the mad race for wealth, the desola- 
tion caused by his abuse of sacred 
trusts and his unprincipled schemes, 
and the final ruin of his own fortunes 
by the wickedness of his shameless 
son. It is a graphic sermon on the 
text, "Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap," and it is told in 
most interesting fashion. 



A Victor of Salamis. By William 
Stearns Davis. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50. 
Not since Charles Kingsley's "Hy- 
patia" has there ai^>eared a story of 
classic history so rich in interest as 
that of the young athlete who wins the 
laurel wreath at the Isthmian games. 
The period is the time when Athens 
was queen of Greece, and Greece led 
the civilized world; when Xerxes the 
Great was at the zenith of his power 
in Persia and attempted to subdue the 
Hellenes. One cannot read of Ther- 
mopylae, with its one messenger of de- 
feat, and the brave rally and victory 
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at Salamis, by which the Parthenon 
and the treasures of Phidias, Sopho- 
cles and Plato were saved to the civ- 
ilized world, without a thrill of enthu- 
siasm. 



Roger of Fairfield. By Virginia C. 
Castleman. New York and Wash- 
ington : Neale Publishing Co. Price, 
$1.25. 
Miss Castleman belongs to the school 
of young Virginia writers who are 
preserving the records of their state's 
glorious and chivalrous past. Roger 
of Fairfield is a gallant, care-free boy 
of the Cavalier type to whom the cruel 
•chances of war bring desolation and 
ruin, but like hundreds of others of 
his type he faces his misfortunes nobly 
and finds a higher, if different com- 
pensation than would have been possi- 
ble under the old regime. 



The Rome Express. By Arthur 
Griffiths. Boston : L. C. Page & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 
A shred of lace and a bit of bead 
trimming in a compartment of the 
Rome Express, where an Italian bank- 
er is found murdered, lead to the ar- 
rest of an English countess in the next 
-compartment, and she suffers severely 
at the hands of the French and Italian 
"detectives before the identity of the 
real murderer is discovered by the 
aid of the countess' friends, who are 
firm in their belief in her innocence, 
despite the circumstantial evidence of 
an acquaintance with the murdered 
man, and the other evidence which 
seems to point to her. The story is 
•exciting throughout, and the contrast 
of the various nationalities makes it 
of absorbing interest. 



The Story of the Outlaw. By 
Emerson Hough. New York : Out- 
ing Publishing Co. Price, $1.50, 
net. 
From the guerrilla bands of the Civil 
War to tfie James boys and Billy the 
Kid, Mr. Hough gives an account of 
the deeds of outlaws of more or less 



repute. Some of these he robs of 
their glory, showing them to be merely 
imitation desperadoes, but to some he 
accredits the wild recklessness, the 
daring deviltry and all the chivalry 
with which tradition has clothed 
them. The author knows his West 
thoroughly, and gives the accounts of 
the robberies, the fights and the capt- 
ures as he had them from the sheriffs 
who put an end to outlawry. 



Racial Integrity. By A. H. Shan- 
non. Nashville: M. E. Publishing 
House. Price, $1.25. 
No volume recently issued on this im- 
portant subject more fully and g^phi- 
cally portrays the real status of the ne- 
gro problem than does Mr. Shannon's 
book. It is an able, thoughtful study 
of the question, its causes and its reme- 
dy, and it deserves careful reading. 



Stand Pat. By David A. Curtis. Bos- 
ton : L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Draw poker was a fine art and the 
principal recreation when the Missis- 
sippi steamboats were the chief traffic 
carriers in this country. These boats 
— not ''steamers," the author points 
out clearly — were the academies from 
which the first-class players were edu- 
cated. The game emjoyed an honora- 
ble distinction and was played openly, 
as "guns" were worn openly and gen- 
tlemen and sharpers were alike skilled 
in both gun play and poker. "Stand 
Pat" is a collection of short stories 
held together by a thread of continuity. 



Prisoners of Fortune. By Ruel Per- 
ley Smith. Boston : L. C. Page & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 
Tales of piracy are always fascinating 
and the hero of Mr. Smith's latest book 
tells his adventures in a particularly 
delightful way. Captain Kidd, Teach, 
Blackbeard and other freebooters are 
brought into the story, while buried 
treasure, shipwreck, a captive maiden 
and the death of the pirates, all skill- 
fully interwoven, keep up the thrilling 
interest to the very last page. 
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PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS 

By W. O. Thomas 



THE state of Arkansas is a 
heavenly body, including the 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, Sena- 
tor-elect, and J. R. Taylor, editor of 
the Paragould Soliphone, This is said 
advisedly. For every schoolboy knows 
that the earth is described in his ge- 
ography as a heavenly body, and Ar- 
kansas, being so considerable a por- 
tion of the earth's surface, must neces- 
sarily be included in the same cate- 
gory, 

There is a legend extant to the ef- 
fect that once upon a time a traveler 
passed through Arkansas and inter- 
rogated an old settler as to the num- 
ber of his offspring. To this query 
the settler referred the traveler to the 
old 'oman. Since then the Federal 
census has come to the relief of the 
inquiring stranger, and the prolificacy 
of the inhabitants of Arkansas is care- 
fully shown and bound up in red, 
white and blue tape in the Washing- 
ton archives. 

Arkansas is perhaps one of the 
least known states in the Union. But 
if the reader will consult the thou- 



sands of Tennesseans who have set- 
tled in this state, to say nothing of the 
many other thousands who have 
flocked here from other states he will 
be told with a boundless enthusiasm 
and matchless optimism that no other 
land so overflows with milk and honey 
and so nearly borders on the glory 
land as the glorious state of "Arkan- 
sas." And it is pronounced "Arkan- 
saw," with a gusto sanctified and war- 
ranted by a special set of the legisla- 
ture. 

Let me give you a running idea of 
Arkansas. The state has 53,045 
square miles, or 33,948,800 acres. It 
has 3,868,800 more acres of land than 
the imperial state of New York. It 
has 2,756 miles of navigable rivers. 
In its mountains are acres of silver. 
antimony, zinc, iron, lead, copp)er, 
manganese, marble, granite, nitre 
earths, kaolin, marls, paints, free- 
stone, limestone, buhr and rock crys- 
tal. Many of these ores are being 
worked on a. large scale. It is the 
largest producer of whetstones, rang- 
ing from the very finest to the coarser 
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qualities, in the world. Some gold has 
been found, and as I write, there is 
much interest being manifested over 
the discovery of a diamond field in 
Pike County, in the southwestern por- 
tion of the state. A great many dia- 
monds have been found and an East- 
cm S3mdicate is making thorough in- 
vestigation of this field. 

In Arkansas almost every variety 
of land suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses may be found. In the south and 
central portions the land is inexhaus- 
tibly fertile. Here the cotton aver- 
ages from one to one and a half bales 



yet in its infancy. As for the climate, 
it may surprise the reader to know 
that the annual mean temperature of 
Los Angeles, California, is about one 
degree less than that of Little Rock. 
To-day, the population of Arkansas 
is approximately two million. In 1880 
it had a population of 802,525. The 
government of Arkansas is that of a 
pure democracy. The state is vigilant 
in maintaining its autonomy. The 
people arc jealous of their liberties, 
and if there has been of recent years 
a slight tendency towards drastic leg- 
islation against corporate influences, 
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and com seventy-five bushels to the 
acre. I have been shown corn four- 
teen feet high, hefty in stock and 
plethoric of ear. In the swamp lands 
it beats Louisiana for rice, the pro- 
duction often running as high as one 
hundred bushels to the acre. The al- 
luvial soils run as high as thirty feet 
in depth. In the uplands is produced 
the finest of fruits. The apples of the 
Ozarks excel any other apples in the 
Union, both as to variety and extent 
of product. Every variety of fruit, 
grain and vegetable may be grown to 
advantage in the state. In the devel- 
opment of its minerals the state is 



caused largely by monopolistic usur- 
pation of power, the courts are see- 
ing that the proper equilibrium is pre- 
served. The spirit of pure American- 
ism is abroad in Arkansas and its 
soil is not adapted to the propagation 
of graft. 

Volumes might profitably be writ- 
ten on Arkansas, its remarkable re- 
sources and adaptability to almost ev- 
ery form of human endeavor, its equa- 
ble climate, the inducements it offers 
to the home-seeker, but this is pri- 
marily an article on Paragould and 
Greene county. 

Greene County lies in the northeast- 
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ern part of the state. It has an area 
of 600 square miles. The county was 
named after General Nathaniel 
Greene, of Revolutionary fame. The 
principal towns of the county are Mar- 
maduke, Gainesville, Lafe, Delaplaine, 
Walcott and Lorado. The county has 
an excellent system of schools, both 
public and private, and there are about 
one hundred school houses, under the 
supervision of C. E. Richardson, 



Valley and west is the Cache Valley. 
The alluvial soil in these valleys make 
them incomparably rich and amazing: 
crops of com and cotton can be pro- 
duced thereon. The slopes of Craw- 
ley's Ridge are a sandy loam, semi- 
alluvial and are exceptionally adapted 
to the growth of wheat, vegetables 
and fruits. Land can be purchased in 
Greene County for from $10 to $50 
per acre. The timber interests of the 
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County School Superintendent. The 
teachers and directors maintain per- 
manent organizations and educational 
sentiment is at high tide. 

Crawley's Ridge extends in a south- 
westernly direction through Greene 
County and divides the county into 
three natural divisions. This ridge has 
a width varying from five to ten miles, 
with gentle slopes to the lowlands and 
valuable spurs of san^ and gravel. 
East of the ridge is the St. Francis 



county are very valuable, and that 
and the cultivation of cotton and corn 
are the chief productions. This is a 
great grass country and four crops of 
hay may be produced annually, yet 
the farmers do not raise enough hay 
for local consumption. This is an 
anomalous condition. What is needed 
here, and, indeed, throughout the 
South, is a general introduction of di- 
versified farming. In this section the 
farmer may get prodigal returns for 
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the expenditure of his capital and en- 
ergy. Greene County now produces 
annually about 2,500 bales of cotton 
and about enough corn to supply the 
local demand. Up to the present time 
the productive energies of the people 
have largely been diverted to the tim- 
ber industry but the opportunity is 
ripe for the man who tills the soil. 
The population of the county is 30,- 
poo. There are less than a hundred 
colored people in the county. The 
county affords exceptional opportuni- 



trious. They practice the homely 
virtues, are hospitable, law-abiding 
and God-fearing, attend conscientious- 
ly to the obligations of church and 
state, and there is a steady trend in the 
direction of the higher life. There are 
no saloons in Paragould or Greene 
County, and the moral spirit of the 
people is strongly developed. 

In the way of public utilities, Para- 
gould has three railroads — the Cotton 
Belt, Missouri Pacific or Iron Moun- 
tain and the Paragould-Southeastem. 



THE LEADING HABERDASHERY OF PARAGOULD 



ties for investors in timber and farm 
lands. Especially will the farmer of 
small means and an abundance of en- 
ergy and enthusiasm find this a fine 
field for diversified farming either on 
a large or small scale. 

Paragould is the county seat of 
Greene County. It has a population 
of 7,000 white and no negroes. Of the 
ten thousand school children in the 
county only fourteen are colored. 
This is strictly an Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity, and in obedience to the law 
of segregation, like seeks like. The 
people are sober, frugal and indiis- 



There is a fair prospect of the Para- 
gould & Memphis railroad being built 
at an early day. There is an excel- 
lent telegraph and telephone service. 
The city waterworks afford an abun- 
dant supply of water, and a sewerage 
system is in immediate prospect. 

Industrially the city has electric 
lights, ice plant, five tight barrel stave 
and heading plants, which ship more 
tight barrel stock than any other point 
in the world, one canning factory, one 
hub factory, three large handle fac- 
tories, one flouring «iill of 200-barrel 
capacity, three system cotton gins, one 
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pin factory, one foundry and machine 
shop, two laundries, one saw mill, two 
planing mills, two lumber yards, two 



brick plants, one concrete block plant, 
one sucker rod factory and a num- 
ber of smaller industries. 

All the mercantile lines are well rep- 
resented, and all the country produce 
finds a ready market here. The dty 
has four banks, with a total capitaliza- 
tion of $325,000 and deposits of $625,- 
000. One Cumberland Presbyterian, 
one Roman Catholic, two Baptist, two 
Methodist and two Christian churches 
constitute the religious foci, and the 
fraternal societies are unusually well 
represented. Paragould has the repu- 
tation of being the best church-going 
city of its size in the state. 

In the way of educational advan- 
tages the city has two public schools 
with a third in course of building, to 
cost $20,000, the Thompson Qassical 
Institute, Justice's Academy, Parrish 
Business College and St. Mary's 
Parochial Academy. 

The Parrish Business College was 
founded June 14, 1899. A charter was 
obtained in 1900. The average an- 
nual attendance for the first four 
years was about ninety. The enroll- 
ment last year was 135. B. S. Parrish, 
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B.S., is the president and the guiding 
spirit With well-appointed and ample 
Utilities, both in the way of building 
and equipment, backed by a manage- 
ment tljat recognizes that education in 
any line must be comprehensive, logi- 
cal and thought-producing, this in- 
stitution has forged rapidly to the 
front and is building up a far-reach- 
ing reputation. At present the school 
has in its^ enrollment students from 
fourteen different states, and its 
graduates have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing high-grade positions. 
Another institution of great merit 



the building of this institution. There 
is a Baptist Room, a Maccabees' 
Room, a Methodist Room, a Mrs. M. 
E. Dickson Room, a Qerk's Room, 
and a M. F. Collier Room. 

This beautiful sanitarium is the out- 
growth of the faith and works of Drs. 
A. G. and H. N. Dickson. Any one 
in Paragould will tell you that these 
gentlemen are not only skilled physi- 
cians and surgeons, but that they pos- 
sess a fine spirit of altruism and are 
completely absorbed in the delicate 
and intricate duties and obligations of 
.their profession. They are the busi- 



PUTJLIC SCHOOL BUILDING 



is the Paragould Sanitarium. It is 
one of the most beautiful pieces of 
architecture in northeast Arkansas, 
and one of the best-equipped sani- 
tariums in the South. It is a five- 
story building, including a conrnio- 
dious concrete basement The foun- 
dation is stone, the walls pressed 
brick. It has mansard gables and broad 
concrete porches, with lofty colonial 
columns, and with its commanding 
position and pleasing outlines it is de- 
cidedly the most imposing building in 
Paragould. The equipment is com- 
plete, and every department is a model 
of neatness and utility. The people of 
Paragould took a pardonable pride in 



est and most useful men in Greene 
County, and under their management 
the Paragould Sanitarium radiates 
beneficent forces whose value cannot 
be calculated. It should be especially 
mentioned that this sanitarium is 
equipped with a general library of 
seven hundred volumes for the use of 
the patients, donated by the citizens of 
Paragould. 

The greatest asset any town may 
possess is the public-spiritedness of its 
citizens. Two men who have done 
more for Paragould than any others 
are M. F. Collier, president of the 
Paragould Trust Company, and J. R. 
Taylor, editor of the daily and weekly 
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Soliphone. Mr. Collier is perhaps the 
best loved man in Greene County. He 
is a man of large purposes and liberal 
sympathies. He never turns a deaf 
ear to any worthy enterprise and sets 
such an example of pure, unselfish, 
instinctive co-operation and rare, gen- 
tle faith in the ultimate good of all 
honest endeavor that, if practiced 
universally, would transform this old 
pushing, seething earth into a Para- 
dise. I have said this much because 



Among the other prominent Ten- 
nesseans is S. R. Simpson. Mr. Simp- 
son IS a lawyer, who has made him- 
self felt in the state. He has held the 
position of district attorney for sev- 
eral terms from the Paragould dis- 
trict, and takes an active and intelli- 
gent interest in public affairs. Mr. 
Simpson is also a product of Big Bot- 
toms, Humphreys County, all of 
which leads me to believe Aat Big 
Bottoms, Humphreys County, is tall 




the man is a type of gentleman we are 
badly in need of, and because right 
at this point I feel that I should be 
allowed this little preachment. 

J. R. Taylor, the editor of the Soli- 
phone, is a native of Tennessee. He 
was born in Williamson County, but 
was principally raised in Big Bottoms, 
Humphreys County. Everything in 
Paragould centers from the Soliphone 
office. The plant is equipped with 
linotypes and modern presses, and is 
a model newspaper plant. Mr. Taylor 
is a man of force, a student of eco- 
nomic problems and his paper is a 
pioneer in Arkansas. The Paragould 
Democrat is a weekly paper. Charles 
H. Stewart is the editor, and his paper 
displays marked ability. 



timber when it comes to raising big 
men. 

The receipts of the Paragould post- 
office for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1907, were $11,968. This was an 
increase of over forty per cent over 
the preceding year. Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Pherson is the postmaster. 

If this portraiture does not con- 
vince the reader that Paragould and 
Greene County are favored spots of 
earth, then they are dull of compre- 
hension. Here are conjoined all the 
forces and resources necessary ta 
build up happy and prosperous lives. 
As yet the earth has only been tickled 
in this favored country, and the cry is, 
"Come over into Macedonia and 'help- 
us." 
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While the South sets strongly to- 
ward total prohibition, there still re- 
mains in the wake of the liquor traffic 
the shattered wrecks of once-promis- 
ing, hopeful men. That saner, better 
days are coming is one of the best 
signs of the age, but the disasters with 
us to-day, that intemperance has al- 
ready caused, are melancholy and 
pitiable. 

Few persons, perhaps, have looked 
upon this affliction in it$ true light. 
Few realize that the confirmed alco- 
holic is suffering from a disease just 
as truly as the typhoid patient or the 
leper. 

"But," some might argue, "they 
brought it on themselves." 

Possibly true. Humanity is always 
frail. However, a tendency to alcohol- 
ism is often inherited, often it is the 
result of a mere pleasant social in- 
clination that otherwise is very pleas- 
ing and attractive, and then often it 
is the effort of a wracked mind strug- 
gling to escape a mental torture, to 
which you, too, O untempted critic! 
might succumb. But whatsoever the 



source, heredity, pain or the most will- 
ful wantonness, the sufferer deserves 
our kindliest sympathy and attention, 
because after it is done, the victim is 
a sick man, to a great degree an irre- 
sponsible man. 

It is a disease characterized by the 
most appalling physical and moral ef- 
fects. No other malady so saps the 
fiber of manhood, and especially is this 
true of drug addictions. Everything 
points to the fatal results of the dis- 
ease. Life, literature, art combine in 
painting its hideous and protean forms 
and still 

"the solemn brood of care 
Plods on and each one as before will 

chase 
His favorite phantom." 

And is there to be no halting, no 
let-up in this Bacchanalian orgy? 
Must hollow-eyed Opium and bloated 
Rum forever stretch palsied hands to- 
ward the ghost of Pleasure ? 

Slowly the medical profession is 
answering that question. Slowly the 
physician realizes that alcoholism is 
curable and that the hideous bur- 
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den of intemperance rests in great tarium is dedicated to this noble and 

part on their shoulders. Christ-like cause. 

Long ago Dr. Keeley made pioneer Drs. Hayden and Brown in charge, 

explorations in this field. Others fol- -are both enthusiastic workers in this 

lowed in his tracks, all the while great field of humanity. Both men 

gradually improving the methods of have had ample experience in hospital 

treatment. Where once the eradica- practice, and their complete establish- 

tion of the habit from the human sys- ment at 1400 Broadway, employs ev- 

tem was fraught with terror, sur- ery remedy known to the medical sd- 

rounded by pain and suffering, to-day ence that goeis to further their spc- 

the treatment for both the drug and dalty. 

the whisky habit is painless, easy, The illustration at the head of this 

not even uncomfortable. article shows their pleasant and com- 

It is to Nashville's credit that she modious quarters, and every reader 

has procured in her midst an institu- of the Taylor-Trotwood can but 

tion devoted to the relief of such suf- wish these two earnest men God- 

ferers. The Hayden and Brown Sani- speed in their work. 



EVERYDAY PHILOSOPHY 

By William J. Burtscher 

Wisdom is hard to get, but still harder to lose. 

When in doubt, don't doubt more than is necessary. 

The secret of happiness is to keep the secret going. 

When people steal glances their attention is arrested. 

Be a gentleman, a whole gentleman, and nothing but a gentleman. 

Cheerfulness is a splendid tonic. Take internally, externally and frater- 
nally. 

Take things as they come, and send them away a little better than they 
come. 

You can't put a bug info some people's ears until they have been hum- 
bugged. 

It is an easy matter to see the good in everything when there is enough 
good in you. 

Think before you speak, while you speak, after you speak and whether you 
speak or not. 

Some people are content to build air castles, because they cannot build 
anything else. 

Many attempts to kill two birds with one stone result in losing both birds 
and the stone. 

If it has seemed good to do good once in a while, it will seem better to do 
it twice in a while. 

Some men are as honest as the day is long, and as honest as the night is 
long after they go to sleep. 

Pay as you go; when you can, pay before you go; when you have to, 
pay after you go ; whatever the circumstance, pay. 

It is an easy matter to conclude that some people have lost their mind, but 
it is difficult to name the thing they have found in its place. 

No man can forget the mistakes he has made in his past life, because he is 
continually reminded of the lessons they have taught him for good. 
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AN UNRELIABLE SANTA GLAUS 

By Grace MacGowan Cooke and Caroline Morrison 




IMME them molas- 
ses, Jesse — a Christ- 
mas cake ain't fitten 
I to eat 'thout hit's got 
plenty of molasses 
in it." 

The little splinter 
^!' of a boy staggered 
over to the kitchen 
table with a big jug 
of home-made mo- 
lasses. He was so like his mother that 
it almost made one laugh to look at 
the two of them — she so dark and 
passionate and earthborn, he repro- 
ducing the very toss of the curl- 
crowned head as he flung the thick 
locks back from his big eyes. 

The woman's foot was bandaged 
and laid on a small chair beside her ; 
the boy had brought sorghum, lard 
and flour to the table drawn up near 
at hand that she might mix the Christ- 
mas cake. She looked at her bowls 
and spoons, her materials — and drop- 
ping her head to her arms in the midst 
of them she wept unrestrainedly. 

"Does yo' foot hurt ye, maw?" 
timidly inquired the small boy, pluck- 
ing at her sleeve. Dorinda Gallantine 
had sprained her ankle coming down 
the ridge the day before. "Does it — 
does yo' foot hurt ye?" 

She sat erect and dried her eyes 
with a quick flinging motion of the 



hand that was evidently characteris- 
tic of her. "No," she said, half sul- 
lenly. "I ain't got no call to set here 
and bawl like a baby. I better get to 
work and undo the meanness I done." 

The boy stood awkwardly dragging 
the toe of his heavy shoe across a 
crack in the kitchen floor. An emo- 
tional outbreak scared him almost as 
much as pestilence. 

"Jesse," she appealed to him with 
both hands outstretched, "Tm he'p- 
less now — I got to git you to he'p 
me. You're 'bliged to go down and 
meet Uncle Swaney and send word by 
him to — to Duke Proudfoot." 

The child looked bewildered. It 
was snowing outside; Uncle Swaney 
he knew was bringing their Christmas 
gifts from town — what had Duke 
Proudfoot to do with that? Not but 
what he loved Duke, and would go 
willingly to carry his dinner up to 
the mine ever/ day in the week and 
Sunday — but what was his mother 
talking about, and crying about? 

"What you gittin' me fer Christ- 
mas, maw?" he inquired suddenly. 
"Is that whut you want me to ketch 
Unc' Swaney for and send word to 
Duke 'bout?" 

"No — no. Listen, honey. You' big 
enough to be told 'bout folks marry- 
in' an' all sech — " 

"You ain't gone and sent for a wife 
for me for a Christmas gift?" in- 
quired Jesse, with strong distaste. 
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But his mother did not even smile 
at the thought. Her handsome face 
was set in lines of terrible anxiety. 
She had forgotten the pain in her 
injured foot. "Listen, honey," she 
repeated. "Me an' Duke Proudfoot 
was to have been wed to-morrow — 
Christmas day. I was goin' to give 
you a new pappy fer a Christmas 
oresent." 
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ye, 
maw," little Jesse observed in a disap- 
pointed tone. "Duke's the finest feller 
anywheres in this county. I wish't — " 

He broke oflF as his mother eyed him 
curiously. He was the only male in 
her immediate family. Would he long 
for swift vengeance on the man who 
had scorned her? Would he promise 
it, as Bart PingVee had promised ? 

When it seemed the child would not 
finish, she went on, "Bart said him 
an' me could marry to-morrow and 



put Duke to shame. He said he'd fix 
Duke in the mine. I knowed well 
whut he aimed at — I seen him do part 
of it. He's cut through the beams that 
holds up the slate in Duke's room 
whar he works at, an' the whole busi- 
ness '11 come down on him when he 
strikes pick in the coal." 

She related this with a frozen im- 
personal air as one whom it did not 
concern. ^ 

"Oh, maw!" burst out the child 
with a sob. 

"I thought then Fd ruther see Duke 
dead than wed to Mandy Scomp. I 
know now that I cain't be the cause 
of his harmin', an' I want you to take 
the nag an' go on down to meet yo' 
Unc' Swaney an' send word by him 
to Duke not to go into the mine till 
he sees everything's all right." 

Slow comprehension had been 
dawning in the face of the nine-year- 
old. "Whar is Duke at?" he asked 
with the sobered air of a man as he 
went for cap and mittens. 

"I reckon he's in town a-gittin' him 
a license to wed Mandy Scomp. I 
reckon ef he ain't with yo' Unc' 
Sw^aney he's apt to be at the 
Scompses," she said, chokingly. "Hit 
does go agin' a body to send word 
thar, but I want no blood on my hands 
at Christmas time. You go an' warn 
him, and let him wed Mandy. You 
an' me c'n take care of each other — 
cain't we, son?" 

He came over and stood beside her 
awkwardly ; mountain people are not 
demonstrative, though they love deep- 
ly and are faithful. "I ain't a-goin' 
nowhars but Scompses," he said final- 
ly. **Duke will be right thar — or he'll 
be comin' thar — and I'll leave the 
word." 

II 

Outside, the wind persisted in spite 
of the snow; it whirled the white 
flakes against blackish green balsams 
and tossed feathery drifts higher in 
the steep ravines of the mountain. 

In the cities and towns trolleys were 
clanging up and down the electric 
lighted streets, and gay throng^s were 
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genial voice. "Here's yo' Sandy Qaus 
— I done fotch Jesse's plunder. 
Whar's he at? I reckon I musn't 
speak too loud." 

With a laudable attempt to moder- 
ate the noise he made, Uncle Swaney, 
for this was none other, somewhat the 
worse for numerous potations at vari- 
ous stations of Christmas cheer along 
his route, lunged into the room and 
threw a burlap sack at her. 

Dorinda looked him over carefully. 
He was still able to stand on his feet 
— with the aid of the door jamb. She 
thought he would get home all right. 
His condition was not specially sur- 
prising or reprehensible for Christ- 
mas Eve. "J^sse ain't here right 
now," she said finally. "Was there 
any change?" 

"In the weather? Well, considera- 
ble," chuckled the old man, subsiding 
on the doorstep, with the half open 
door letting in plenty of the good, 
fresh air, which the mountain people 
love so well that they fellowship it 
even in winter. "Oh, you mean is 
there any change in my britches pock- 
ets? Na'ry cent — naVy cent. Yo' 
money jest belt out to git the suit o' 
clothes, cloth for tw^o waistes, a candy 
orange, an* a Jews-harp." 

The white head in the blending 
glare of snowy background and ruddy 
firelight had a protesque resemblance 
to a picture of Santa Claus pinned to 
the wall over the bed. "Better look 
in th' poke an' shee'f I got everything," 
the old man insisted. He was at the 
excessively accommodating stage of 
intoxication. 

Dorinda was too desperately preoc- 
cupied with graver matters to care 
even about her son's Christmas gifts. 
Her heart was down the gusty, stormy 
way with the little nine-year-old and 
the ancient horse, questing desperately 
for Duke Proudfoot. She feared ter- 
ribly that the child might miss him 
after all and come back with the er- 
rand tmdone. Suppose he did; she 
was helpless here; could she detain 
Uncle Swaney and get him to assist? 

She bent to examine the parcels me- 
chanically. Old Swaney nodded in a 



dream where the snow was foam on 
one cosmic glass of beer. 

"For the Lord's sake!" the cry 
aroused him. "What does this mean, 
Unc' Swaney?" Dorinda had pulled 
from the sack a pair of men's trous- 
ers, and one highly-polished new shoe 
of adult size. "Jesse cain't wear no 
sich's that-^he ain't a man growed !" 
she remonstrated, and brought out the 
remaining gear of a countryman's 
Sunday splendor. She knew the coat 
— she had tightened the buttons on it 
when its owner bought it. There was 
no need for Uncle Swaney to slap his 
thigh and shout: 

"Ef I ain't changed pokes with 
Duke Proudfoot! Those thar mus' be 
his weddin' clothes — he let out to me 
he was in town for the license !" 

Dorinda drew back from the gar- 
ments as though they had stung her. 
"Well, take 'em to him, then," she 
cried in a voice of intolerable pain. 
"You ain't got no call to bring Duke 
Proudfoot's weddin' clothes into this 
house!" 

The old man was still slapping his 
damp trousers, contorting his long, 
lean figure and chuckling. "I 'low this 
here's as good a place for 'em as any- 
whars," he said heartily, sitting u]) 
and wiping his rheumy old eyes. 
"Some say they'd be handiest for him 
right here." And he executed a la- 
borious wink in what was supposed 
to be a -very engaging manner. 

Dorinda Gallantine dragged herself 
up so that she stood on the uninjured 
foot, resting the other knee on the seat 
of her chair. "Unc' Swaney," she said 
^suddenly in a terrible voice, "I'm 
obliged to have somebody to go after 
Jesse. If Duke Proudfoot was with 
you in town he ain't so likely to go 
to the Scompses this night, and Jesse's 
gone down thar to find him. Mebl)c 
Duke might go to the mine without 
seein' Jesse. I — I — somebody's got to 
go after the child an' make sure." 

"Now don't you take on," coun- 
selled old Swaney, comfortably. 
"Duke's the likeliest feller in th' Tur- 
key Tracks, an* apt to take mighty 
good care \ hisse'f. Hit's plumb 
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snowy to-night, an' ef he don't see 
Jesse an' goes on up to the mine — 
why, I reck'n you can put off seeing 
yer beau till Christmas day — I reck'n 
you can." 

Again he executed that elaborate 
but shackling wink. 

"He's fixin' to wed Mandy Scomp 
to-morrow," burst out the woman, 
short of breath like one who has run 
far. "Bift that ain't no reason why 
you 'n' me should be stealin' his wed- 
din' clothes. Take 'em back to him. 
Unc' Swaney, an'. tell him that it ain't 
safe fer him to go into the mine; 
there's death thar a-waitin' fer him." 

"Sho'," said the old reprobate, sit- 
ting suddenly more erect and sobering 
a bit. "Has he done give you the mit- 
ten for Mandy Scomp? An' some o' 
yo' other beaux is layin' for him in 
the mine, air they?" 

"I've said all I've got to say," re- 
plied Dor in da miserably. *T want you 
to take Duke's clothes down to the 
Scompses an' leave 'em there. Ef you 
see him — tell him what I said 'bout 
the mine." 

"But I tell you," the old man roused 
himself and tried to gather his drowsy 
wits together, 'T tell you he ain't a- 
going to Scompses to-night. He said 
somethin' 'bout — good Lord, what 
fools we both air — he'll come a-past 
here to bring Jesse's truck as soon as 
he finds him an' me changed pokes 
when he left the w^agon." 

The unreliable Santa Claus came in 
and stood in the middle of the floor, 
scratching his gray head and looking 
about him. "It's mighty warm an' 
com f 'table in here," he cogitated. 
"Looks turrible stormy outside. Duke 
ain't a-goin' to pester them things o' 
Jesse's. A growed man like him don't 
want candy oranges and Jews-harps." 
He giggled impotently. "Better let 
hitn play Sandy Claus fer a spell — 
I've done went out of the business. 
Duke'll bring your truck, I make no 
doubt." 

Dorinda sank back in her chair and 
stared up at the tall, old white-headed 
man with fear-struck eyes. Her little 
boy was out in the storm, and this 



tipsy old creature could never be per- 
suaded to go look for him. Jesse 
w^ould certainly take the ridge road 
coming back, in the hope that he 
might intercept Uncle Swaney, and 
that ridge short-cut, which was little 
more than a path, abounded in sharp 
declivities and slippery slopes, with the 
rocks heaped under. 

"Unc' Swaney," she pleaded, "take 
that thar lamp and set hit in the win- 
der. Ef you won't go out an' look 
fer Jesse an' Duke, we'll put the light 
in the winder anyhow. Lord, mebbe 
hit'll lead 'em astray ! Mebbe if Jesse's 
alone he'll try to guide by it, and not 
let the nag take her own way. Do you 
reckon tlie lamp '11 be a hindrance, 
Unc' Swaney? Oh, God -is a-punish- 
ing me right now !" And she hid her 
face in her hands. 

The old man looked benevolently 
down on her. He felt a great welling 
up of words in him. The need for 
some one to expend his loquacity upon 
was great. "Mighty few young things 
got enough blind faith in path-find- 
iii'," he pronounced oracularly, and 
was going on, when a faint, far cry 
from the outside interrupted him. 

Dorinda was up in an instant, push- 
ing her chair and hobbling toward the 
door. "Open it," she ordered. "Open 
it quick, Unc' Swaney!" 

For a long moment the old man and 
the helpless woman stood looking at 
each other in the firelit cabin, with the 
wild white storm whirling outside, and 
no sound came to them. Then there 
were voices — two of them — ^that 
laughed and jested. 

Duke Proud foot sprang lithely up 
the steps of the rickety little porch 
with Jesse on his back. 

"I brung yo' a Christmas g^ft, Do- 
rindy," he said smilingly, with half 
apprehensive eyes on her face. 

She shook her heavy hair round her 
burning cheeks and looked down, a 
hand fumbling at her lip, as she an- 
swered awkwardly, "I'm mighty glad 
Jesse found ye, Duke. I couldn't 'a' 
stood it for you to have an accident 
at the mines — to-morrow." 

Proud foot set tlie child down and 
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stared at him with the eye of a pro- 
prietor — a prospective father. ."Fine 
boy, Unc' Swaney!" he observed ab- 
sently. Then he added with more vi- 
vacity : 

"You old eejit, you got my poke an' 
left me the one with Jesse's things in 
it! Here it is," and he hung it across 
the child's shoulder. 

"Sure," hastened Dorinda, with a 
little shaky laugh, "Unc' Swaney is 
the po'est Sandy Claus that's out this 
night, I reckon. Here's yo' weddin' 
clothes, Duke — take 'em, with my 
good wishes," she added in a burst of 
generosity. 

The tall young fellow came close 
and caught her two hands. "Hit'll 
have to be more'n good wishes you 
give for my weddin','* he said in a 
masterful tone. "Jesse done told me 
all that foolishness that Bart Pingree 
had with you concernin' Alandy 
Scomp and me. Good Lord, Doritxly, 
you was mighty easy persuaded!" 

A note of reproach in the tones 
hurt the woman past bearing. She 
turned to hide her face from those 
loving, accusing eyes, anywhere — any- 
where — and found refuge against his 
shoulder. 



"Did Jesse tell ye all — all, the awful 
meanness I was willin' to have did to 
ye?" she inquired in muffled tones, 
from that sanctuary. 

"We ^n't never going to mention 
It," declared Duke Proudfoot. "You 
thought when you was mad that you'd 
let the thing go on — but you see you 
never done so. I'v^ got the license in 
my pocket, the preacher is coming up 
to the cabin, 'cause me an' Jesse 
stopped a-past and told him your foot 
was hurt an' you couldn't get out. 
We'll be wed on Christmas day, jus' 
like you promised." 

The old man remembered a patient 
nag standing under the little log sta- 
ble shelter, and a yet more patient and 
overworked wife at home waiting for 
the Christmas things that he was 
bringing. He backed toward the door, 
staring at the couple, blissfully oblivi- 
ous of him, and he winked indus- 
triously at Jesse. 

"Well, folks," he shouted when he 
was in the doorway, "I reckon the 
next time you hire a Sandy Claus, 
you'll git one that'll mix the pokes 
jes' th' same's I did. Hit seems to 'a' 
worked well !" 



A PRAYER 

What for the fagot's flame? 
What for the hate and wrong? 
Lord God, I bless thy name, 
I, suffering, am strong. 

But, Father, in thy grace. 
Keep from woe's wild unrest, 
The woman and the baby face. 
Soft pillowed on her breast. 



Robert Lovcman. 
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By John Trotwood Moore 



HE young man 

stopped and listened 

— his billiard cue 

poised for a cushion 

carom. It was Ida- 

h o Mack, w h o, 

drunk among his 

band of cowboys, was 

talking. The shout 

which followed was 

uproarious. 

"Oh, she'll be here to-morrow on 

the first stage, good enuff — Mack's 

bride — an' a beaut as her phiz will 

show." 

Captain Condon did not speak but 
shifted his cigar in his mouth and 
made his play. Then came from the 
carousing group a volley of badinage: 
"I bet she's a ol' maid, tough as 
jerked buffalo." 

''Mack's a peach — the boss broncho 
buster turned Romeo !" 

"Mack, you're lyin' — you couldn't 
fool ary 'oman with the face youVe 
got." 

"That's the best yet," said Mack, 
looking cautiously toward the two 
young men who were playing bil- 
liards at the other end of the bar. 
"I used a photograph as proxy — a 
handsome fellow with sto' clo's on, 
an' I'll bet—" 

It was lost in the roar, but the 
young surgeon from Fort Bayard 
who was also playing billiards, walked 
over to the group of excited cowboys, 
and Condon played on indiflferently 
• — but listening closely. 

The surgeon walked carelessly up 
to the crowd — cowboys from Bar lOO 
across the line, miners from the Ma- 
gellan Mountains, prospectors, gam- 
blers, and the piping, jollying voice 
of the woman who ran the faro table, 



high above all. They called her the 
Countess of Monte Faro and it was 
her place, though Jimmy Ike ran the 
bar. 

The cowboys had been drinking all 
day. Their laugh proved that, for in 
it was the queer ring which bordered 
on the maniac's — the laugh of the 
cowboy w ho has drunk not wisely but 
too \ve\\. 

They had come in from the plains 
that day to spend Christmas week led 
by Idaho Mack. His real name was 
James Mcintosh, but it had long 
grown to be too dignified for the 
deeds done under it. He was a half- 
breed Scotsman, the rest Mexican, 
.with a dash of Arapaho; and in the 
language of Jimmy Ike himself, when 
Mack's deeds came up — three mur- 
ders, two street killings, even in the 
short life of Three Pines — "the same 
is enuff said, one te'ch of Arapaho 
bein' moral pizen." 

There had been a still darker crime 
suspected. It was in the early '8o's 
when Colonel Theodore Condon, a 
gentleman of the old school from Vir- 
ginia, had gone into the Magellan 
Mountains to inspect some gold mines 
he had purchased, taking Mcintosh 
as guide. He was found dead, shot 
from ambush — and the vociferous 
mourning of Mcintosh had cast the 
first grave suspicion on the guide. 
In after years w'hen he became known 
as Idaho Mack, who imbibed often 
and talked much when drunk, he con- 
firmed the suspicions when he showed 
the Colonel's gold watch to a crowd 
of would-be-bullies, and remarked 
that there were more ways of getting 
gold than by digging it from the 
ground ! 

It was an accident, merely, that to- 
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night the nephew of Colonel Condon, 
who had inherited the mines, had 
walked in with a young army surgeon 
from Ft. Bayard, to play billiards. 
Condon came in smiling, handsome, 
with the air of good breeding about 
him, even in his mining corduroys. 
His blue eyes alone spoke — for he 
was given to silence — and they looked 
quickly through the thing they saw. 

His companion came back flushed 
and excited. 

''Cond, it beats the devil — what do 
you suppose he has done?" 

Condon shifted the cigar again in 
his mouth and his blue eyes fell on 
his companion, the lids drooping slop- 
ingly downward like the curve of an 
interrogation point. 

"He is going to marry to-morrow 
— ^a school girl from some eastern col- 
lege. She'll be in on the stage from 
Silver City and the boys are fixing 
to give him a proper send-off." 

The cigar shifted nervously. ''What 
dirt did he do, Val, to fool her?" 

"Sent her the picture of a gentle- 
man and got that Jew lawyer to write 
her his love letters. You know how 
he writes." 

Mack, himself, could now be heard: 

"All's fair in love and cards, pard, 
an' so I let Lawyer Moses there, 
write the love letters — you ought to 
see him quote the poets. He makes 
common ever'day English look like 
a salted mine when the water's riz — 
but it corralled her — him and the 
picture and the signachoor, Sefior Ida- 
ho Mcintosh." 

"She'll faint when she sees the 'rigi- 
nal !" said a cowboy. 

"She will," said Mack, "but Mister 
Mclntosh'll be there to help hold her, 
an' if you don't think she' a peach to 
hold, look here at this picture and lis- 
ten to this letter," and he flourished 
the two above their heads. 

The picture was passed around. 
Condon did not see it, but he knew 
the cowboy nature and when the pho- 
tograph passed before them and 
brought silence instead of shouts, he 
knew it was passing fair, with that 
touch of the Madonna that stirred 



up out-lived instincts in the rough 
men who gazed. 

"Alice in Wonderland" — sniflFed 
the Countess, cynically, when it 
reached her — "Helen of Troy in a 
hothouse" — for the Countess had an 
education of her own, as she boasted. 
She was silent a moment and her pip- 
ing voice fell lower as she added 
coarsely : 

"I can't see that she's any better 
than the other doves you've helped 
soil. Ain't you jes jokin' about all 
this, Mack?" she asked suddenly, 
jumping up and throwing herself 
back, gazing at Mack through the 
half lowered lids of her eyes. 

"The letter beats that," said Mack, 
not noticing her. 

"Let me read it to 'em," the Coun- 
tess suggested, "or* read it yo'self." 

"Traid I can't," said Mack, "you 
see my early education consisted 
mostly in pcrsuadin' cattle to keep on 
tor'ds the North. Didn't have no 
time for book larnin' — here, you read 
it yo'se'f, Countess." ' 

The Countess was willing. She 
drew h\tT skirt tragically around her, 
took the letter and struck an elocu- 
tionary attitude, looking coquettishly 
around. 

"Oh, my ! — smell it !" she sniflFed. 

She had opened it — immaculate, 
white, save where the dirt from 
Mack's thumb had smeared the head- 
ing, — and passed it to the nearest cow- 
boy. He gave a reverent whiff and 
passed it to the next. It made the cir- 
cle, like the picture — in reverence and 
silence, carrying with it an odor of 
violets that mingled strangely with 
the smell of pipe and alcohol. 

"Jes' lak the fus' Valentine I got 
in the little old town, long ago," said 
one at last, and the silence deepened. 

"It's from a girl's school in Virgin- 
ia — Staunton — " went on the Coun- 
tess, looking at the heading. 

Condon stopped half way in a dif- 
ficult cushion shot, and listened as 
the woman's voice rang out in the old 
far-fetched, high-keyed Friday after- 
noon way of long ago: 

"I have never told you, my dear 
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Mr. Mcintosh, why I am going to be 
so foolish as to marry you without 
ever having ^een you. Of course, I 
do not love you now — how could one 
whose life has never, until now, lacked 
for all the love of life — father, rfioth- 
er, brother — a sweet dream so soon 
dreamt — oh, how can I write the 
awakening? But only a year ago 
dear mama died and brother — my dar- 
ling brother followed. Now — now 
— how can I write it? — Papa — they 
tell me he is going to marry again — 
he has forgotten us — Mama — brother 
and me. I have told you before of our 
family independence — it runs in our 
blood — ^and combativeness — perhaps 
more — revenge — for we have a trace 
of Pocahontas in us and we have ever 
been brave. Papa fought with Stone- 
wall in the valley and came out a col- 
onel and is now a judge here in Vir- 
ginia. We love hard when w^ love, 
and oh, I did worship Papa — until 
now — now my heart is broken — " 

The Countess stopped. Her piping, 
strained voice had started blithely, 
but ended in a broken, hysteric crack. 
The woman in the letter had gotten 
into the woman of her. 

*'I — cain't— finish it— the po' little 
thing — my father did that same thing 
— an' me — I was jes' as well raised 
— ^as — she — " And she sobbed and 
sat down. 

"ril finish it for you, Madam." 

It was Condon who spoke to her 
and never before, since she had seen 
Three Pines for the first time, had 
any one spoken to her in that way — 
as if she were a countess, indeed. 

"All right, sir," she stammered, 
wiping her eyes and handing him the 
letter. "I wouldn't choose to try to 
finish it — it brought my own beauti- 
ful life back so, you know, gents," 
she said, looking around. 

. Condon had seized it eagerly. The 
cigar had been sucked back deep and 
decisively into one corner of his 
mouth. His blue eyes flashed, yet he 
showed no emotion as he coolly read, 
while fitful scowls shot out at him 
from Mack's black eyes: 

"I have studied your letters care- 



fully," he read on, "and how beauti- 
ful they are 1 You, too, were bom in 
Virginia and educated at Washington 
and Lee. I know from this that you 
will never deceive me, and you will 
never find a white feather in the hat 
of your wife. Then, too, I have heard 
so much about the g^and West— I 
have longed so much to go there and 
ever since Papa has abandoned and 
deserted me — oh, I shall kill myself 
if I find you have deceived me — for I 
will carry a pistol for that purpose— 
for the Randolphs all can shoot— 
themselves as well as others, and oh, 
to be with mama again !" 

He stopped and glanced at the sig- 
nature. There was silence and it was 
broken by a shuffling of feet and a 
young cowboy exclaimed: 

"You'll stop right there, Cap'n. 
You'll hafter get a colder-blooded lot 
o' kyotes 'n this here bunch is to lis- 
ten to the end. Why, that high-blood- 
ed school gal, heart broken by the 
death of her mammy and knocked 
silly by her dad's yokin' up with an- 
otlier runnin'-mate so soon after- 
why it's too much for her 1" 

The cowboy had said it all. One of 
those touches of nature that sends a 
full flow down the canyons of human- 
ity, fell upon them, turning them into 
meadows Qf tenderness* One by one 
they strolled away, leaving Mack and 
the reader alone with the Countess. 
The two men looked intently at each 
other. 

"Now look here. Mack— you've 
carried this to» far." It was the 
Countess who spoke. "If she'd been 
o' my stripe now — " 

" Yo' stripe !" and Mack's malicious 
little eyes burned her with their white 
light of anger — "D'ye think I'd ever- 
've wanted her if she'd been sech as 
you? Once in every man's life he 
finds a pearl — an' this un's mine. No, 
by God, she'll be here to-morrow to 
marry Mr. Mcintosh, and Mr. Mc- 
Intosh'll marry her 'er know why," 
and he glanced at the reader of the 
letter while his hand fell on a knife 
at his belt. ' 
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Condon did not reply, but calmly 
put the letter in his pocket. 

Mack sprang towards him, hissing : 

"Give me that letter!" — and his 
right hand struck like a hawk at the 
knife in his belt. 

He looked up in time to see and 
act. For Condon had thrown his pis- 
tol carelessly over his left arm and 
the muzzle was in six inches of Mack's 
heart. Moreover, Condon was smil- 
ing coolly in Mack's face, a smile 
which the latter knew meant death 
and death quickly, and he turned and 
walked oflF. 

The woman had squatted on the 
floor between them. 

"Shoot high, gents, for heaven's 
sake! I'm right between you!" 

A hand touched Condon and he 
turned. It was the young army sur- 
geon. "Come, Cond," he said quietly, 
"we need freer air than this." 

The woman watched them go out, 
drinking in the cool poise of Condon 
as he walked. 

"He called me madam," she whis- 
pered. She watched him till he walked 
out, her face pallid, her ea.s hungry 
for the sound of his voice again. 

Mack walked by, laughing, and 
flipped her ear playfully as he passed 
her. 

She turned, biting her lips: 

"You devil — an' you scorn me now 

— vou that brought me here !" 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

That night snow fell, and it was 
four o'clock the next day before the 
stage from Silver Citv struck the first 
slopes on the Magellan. It was nearly 
dark, for night comes very quickly in 
the gor^s of the mountains. The 
four half-bred ponies which pulled the 
stage were tired, for the game little 
fellows, now and then, at the least hint 
from the lines, would stop to blow 
after the steepest slopes. And Red 
Bill, who loved his ponies, had seen 
to it that thev rested several times. 
"Luckv thev ain't but one nasseniG^er 
this kind o' day, an' she jes' a sleepy 
gal." 

He peeped again through the slit in 
the top. 



"Why, damme, the little one's gone 
to sleep." He was glad of it, for twice 
that day he had seen her weeping si- 
lently, when he peeped through. Then 
he would sit up very stiffly, crack his . 
whip and yell at his ponies. 

"Now, sump'n 'r 'nother's wrong 
thar, an' it's mighty wrong to pester 
sech a pretty thing as she is. Why, 
she ain't much older'n my Liza wuz 
when she died, an' sorter lak her." 

But now that she was asleep, her 
head pillowed in the comer of the 
stage. Bill looked her over carefully. 
Never had he seen so beautiful' a pic- 
ture. He peeped again, taking it all 
in — the heavy eyelashes, drooping 
over eyes wet with unshed tears, the 
fine, high, upturned forehead and 
face, independent — he knew it by the 
very little air it carried even while un- 
conscious. "An' yet tender," said 
Bill, "tender an' game too." 

He could look at her all day, the 
pretty thing, with her pure curving 
lips shut right like a rose unblos- 
som^d. Even the dainty shoes and 
traveling dress told of her breeding 
and her place in the world. 

"But game, game that gal is," he 
chuckled— "thoroughbred an' she ain't 
to be collared by any yaller dog in the 
homestretch — oh, hell — " 

The ponies had stopped suddenly at 
a turn in the road. He cracked his 
long whip, but the leader only cut 
diagonally across the road and 
jammed his front wheel behind the 
fifth. Red Bill sat up now and reached 
to lay it to them with an oath, when he 
saw that two horsemen barred the 
road. Bill ducked and reached in the 
boot for his gun, but he saw as he 
glanced that they held a third horse 
with a side saddle up, and that a 
negro with an express wagon was 
just behind. Then Bill knew that they 
had come for the passenger and he 
wheeled his ponies in: 

"So — ho — there — what's wanted ? 
Looks lak you're gwinter stop me, 
whether or no" — and he brought his 
ponies around deftly. 

"Have you a passenger there, Bill?'' 
It came quietly, pleasantly from the 
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man in front, who sat a half thorough- 
bred, gracefully, like a fox hunter, 
and spoke to Bill as if he were his 
equal. 

"Yes, a young gal for Three Pines, 
and thar is her trunk," and he tapped 
the top with the butt of his whip. 

*'She'll get out here," came back 
pleasantly, as he sprang lightly down, 
throwing his bridle to his companion. 

"Oh, she will? — wal, it's for her 
to say,'' said Bill, doggedly. "My con- 
tract was to kerry her to Three Pines, 
an' Fve got a habit o' carryin' out my 
contracks onless Providentially med- 
dled with." 

But the young man only smiled 
again, as he came forward saying: 

"Oh, that's all right, Bill, b.ut you 
see she's my niece come for a week's 
visit, and didn't know my lodge was 
between here and Three Pines." 

"Oh," said Bill, "now that ar's dif- 
ferent an' so on an' so forth, but I 
give mv word an' it's up to the 
lady—"' 

The girl had awakened and sat stilly 
her heart thumping loudly at what 
she heard. And Condon, smiling and 
cool as he was, when he opened the 
door of the stage, flushed hot with 
guiltiness when he saw the searching 
flash of her first glance into his face. 
It was quick and decisive and then 
came a smile so quick and warming 
that he felt safe in saying : 

"I am so glad to welcome you to 
the lodge, my dear Janette." And he 
held out his hand to help her. 

She took them both with a frank, 
well-bred cordiality and sprang out, 
looking searchingly into his face 
again, then she flushed and said qui- 
etly: 

"You are exactly like your picture, 

'even in your mining suit. I am so 

glad. Am I, indeed, welcortie? — for 

it's the first time — you know — I — ever 

— was — away — from papa — " 

It was too much for her, keyed as 
she was. She broke half way, hys- 
terically, trembled and collapsed. He 
caught her quickly. 

"Cond — Cond — here! I brought 



the brandy — let me help you!" his 
companion whispered at his elbow. 

Condon was agitated — terribly— 
for him, for she lay limp on his shoul- 
'Icr, 1 cr hair in his face and sobs 
sh(;(ik her. 

"i\ow, now — you're all right now; 
don't cry, little girl — er — er — Miss — " 

"Jenny," she whispered, ceasing to 
sob and looking up at him with eyes 
that sent the blood purpling to his 
face. 

"Can you — will you — be kind to 
me? Papa, you know, — " she shook 



aqam. 



'You will never regret my meeting 
you, my dear — indeed, you will not," 
he said. "You are tired now and un- 
strung. But the two-mile ride will 
fix you — can you ride? Our moun- 
tain roads — " 

"Oh, can I?" and the tears gave 
way to a rippling, joyous, schoolgirl 
laugh. "And have you horses, too — 
way out here? Oh, Mr. Mcintosh — " 

"Just call me Uncle Tom — for the 
l^rcscnt — please,'' he whispered quick- 
ly — as he glanced at Red Bill, taking 
it all in with undisguised glances of 
dissatisfaction. 

"Oh, Uncle Tom — of course — you 
are the very image of your picture, 
and I should have known you any- 
where — and — I like that hat and suit 
better than the silk hat." 

He had thrown her lightly to the 
saddle, and from the way she settled, 
he knew she Jiad a hunter of her own 
at home. 

"Oh, what a jolly change — to ride 
home over thc,se glorious mountains 
instead of being cooped up in that old, 
— oh, pray forgive me, Mr. Red Bill," 
and she rode up tp the boot and gave 
him her hand with such a pretty grace 
that Bill forgot all else. "And you 
have been so kind to me. But, you 
see, I am so happy in seeing Uncle 
Tom," and she laughed gaily. 

"Sorry to part with you, mum, 
danmed sorry," said Bill feelingly — 
"for we don't see yo' stripe o' cattle 
in these parts often. Now Cap'n Con- 
don, thar — " 
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She turned quickly and a wjive of 
terrifying doubt crossed her pretty 
face. 

"He means me, ma'am," whispered 
the surgeon hastily, at her stirrup, 
and thumping his chest vigorously for 
identification. "I am Captain Con- 
don." 

"Oh," she said, her eyes gladdening 
prettily. 

Then he turned quickly to Condon 
and whispered : 

"Say, Cond, old boy, did you hear 
that? Now, if you want really to be 
that uncle — why — here's me — Captain 
Condon— you know — no kin to her — 
entirely free — you see — don't give fne 
away-—" 

He stopped. She had ridden up to 
them, flushed and quiet. Condon 
stepped to meet her and — 

"Will you now take this, please. 
Uncle Tom?" She handed him a 
pearl-handled pistol which she took 
from her bosom. "I will not need it 
now — it — it was to — if you had not 
been as you said — if you had deceived 
me— 

He took it quickly. "You can trust 
me," he said, simply. 

Her trunk had been put into the 
wagon and they rode off, she throw- 
ing back a. kiss to Red Bill, which 
completely unsettled him for the drive 
to Three Pines. 

Into the night she rode — Hke a lady 
of old — two knights by her side and a 
servant behind. 

The lodge lay in a pretty plateau, a 
rude, picturesque house of great hewn 
logs, one story, but abounding in 
rooms. The chimneys w^ere of huge 
boulders, square and strong. Beyond 
them, in the background, rose peak 
after peak, and below was the valley, 
deep almost to canyon depths, a 
branch of the Gila winding like a tube 
of mercury through its sides of snow. 

Hounds met them at the door, and 
horses neighed in the stables nearby — 
sounds which made the girl rider feel 
homesick in their naturalness. 

The large hall was decorated with 
guns and the trophies of the chase, 



and everywhere were evidences of 
bachelor dom in comfort. 

But a greater and more homelike 
surprise greeted Jenny. At the door 
of the lodge, in welcome, stood a 
black figure in spotless bandanna and 
apron. 

"It's my old cook," said Condon, 
"who is also my lodge keeper." 

"Mammy, you may welcome my 
niece, who has come to visit us — and 
remember, she is your especial 
charge." 

"This is too good to be true, Uncle 
Tom, — " and she hugged the old 
woman impulsively while the black 
face glowed with smiles of welcome. 

Silver Lodge never had so beauti- 
ful a picture as the supper table 
showed that night. 

"Cond, old man," said the surgeon, 
as they smoked after supper, "did you 
ever see anything so queenly? Some 
people are born lucky — shy, but it 
hits us hard now and then — and I was 
thinking just now, seeing her pour the 
tea with the grace born of many gen- 
erations of it — say, but I was thinking, 
Cond, if it made no particular dif- 
ference to you, you know — you quiet 
old bachelor — set in your ways — one 
of which, old man, you know, has 
been never to marry, you know — . 
Now, as I was saying — if, since it 
makes no difference to yon, you might 
play that uncle game right on to a 
finish and — and — just let me be Cap- 
tain Condon, you know — rescuing her 
from that cut-throat, and so forth and 
so on, you know?" 

Condon flushed and lan,c:hed. and 
for the first time in his life, he felt, 
in the quick chagrin of such happen- 
ings, that this girl, who now held the 
lodge, held also a strange new place 
in his heart. Like the old shepherd 
watchers of the fold bv night, into 
whose vision had suddenly come a 
new planet, his heart heat with the 
glory of his discovery, and, like them 
of old, he wonld gladlv have sat up 
and watched her all night. For her 
beauty, her well-bred ways, her cheer- 
fulness and her sweetness held hini 
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peculiarly. She had no secrets from How beautiful she looked in her 

hinr — no uncertainties. She had come light silk gown, her hair massed low 
there to marry him. She was a lady on her neck — tall, splendid, a woman 
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"Pleasant dreams, my dear/' he 
said, rising again, "and you must call 
on Mammy to help you — she has for- 
gotten much in this strange country." 

She glanced up shyly. What an 
air he had, and how self-possessed! 

"But — I wanted to talk to you some 
—as I always did to papa — and do 
you know you so remind me of him ?" 

She pulled her chair up closer. 

"I wanted to thank you again for 
not deceiving me and yet I felt — I 
knew from your picture and letters 
that you were incapable of deception." 

"I thank you, Jenny," he said, ten- 
derly. He looked across the room — 
Surgeon Val had prudently departed. 

"Do you know," he went on, "that 
I am not at all disappointed in you 
either — really, little girl — really, if I 
had had the making of you, not one 
change would I make." 

She clapped her hands with girlish 
laughter. 

"Oh, isn't It good of you to say 
that— isn't it too romantic — and you 
really think I am — am — all you could 
wish for?" 

"The most beautiful, glorious crea- 
ture I have ever beheld," he said gal- 
lantly — and then flushed to his ears 
at his first love w'ords to any woman. 

"Oh, — " and she clasped her hands 
again, while her eyes shone. Silence. 
Then — 

"Do you remember the first letter 
you wrote me, after I answered your 
advertisement, the night I first heard 
that papa was going to — " 

She got no further. She had her 
head on !iis arm again, and he was 
stroking her hair, a great love and 
pride swelling within him and a ten- 
derness he had never known before. 

"Don't cry, sweetheart," he looked 
around again — and his heart beat 
wildly— but Surgeon Val was not in 
sight. 

She looked up through her tears, 
smiling. 

"You must call me Jenny, now" — 
she said shyly — "it is not proper to 
call me that until — until—" 

Never in his life had he thought 
so little of himself. Perhaps she did 



not care for him. The thought of it 
sent queer, reckless, maddening feel- 
ings through him. 

"But those letters," she went on — 
"oh, they were beautiful! I have 
every one of them and the picture. 
Do you carry mine around with you as 
I carry yours? It is silly of me — I 
know you will think so, — but, in that 
awful, stuffy little hotel at Silver City, 
last night — oh, I was so lonely I could 
not sleep until — until — I put your pic- 
ture under my pillow — " 

She burned crimson, but he reached 
and took her hand. He determined to 
make a clear breast of it all. . 

"No — no — " she said primly — "not 
my hand — not yet — " 

"My God, Jenny, child — I fear I 
have made a terrible mistake — I — " 

She drew back hastily and a silent 
terror began to creep into her eyes. 

"I — ought not to have tried to take 
your hand — I mean — Jenny, I — " 

"Oh," she smiled— "well— youVe 
forgiven this time, naughty boy. But 
answer my question : Do you care for 
the picture I sent you — the one in 
tlie Juliet costume? Oh, we girls had 
a lovely plav and I was Juliet." She 
sighed. "They are broken hearted to- 
night that I have run away — and Miss 
Cooper — oh, that poor old soul is dis- 
tracted, I know. I can see the tele- 
grams that have flown between her 
and papa — but it was — that — or — " 

He let her talk on — it held him. 
* Never had anything like this glorious 
creature come into his earnest, work- 
ing life before. Never — and he loved 
her — loved her! He felt it in every 
pulsation of his heart. 

"Where is it, sir? Now where is 
my picture?" she asked saucily. "I 
have looked in all the rooms I might 
go in and it's not in a single one — 
this nor the library — " 

A great twinkle crept into the dark 
of her eyes. She drew from her 
bosom a picture, blushing prettily as 
he took it. 

One glance was enough — it was 
he — taken at Three Pines a year be- 
fore, by a Jocal photographer, who 
had proudly used it as a trade-mark 
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to hang in the window of his gallery 
until he had left between two suns. 

''Where is mine — honor bright, sir? 
You cannot deceive your future wife, 
and you a Virginian, too." 

But he did — the first time in his 
Hfe — so strange are the perfidies 
which love puts into men's hearts. He 
looked her in the eye and said: "It 
IS hanging where I can see it the first 
thing every morning." 

She was satisfied — she laughed hap- 
pily and then sighed, dreamily : 

"Now I'm going to Mammy and to 
bed. But before 1 go 1 am going to 
read that beautiful letter again — the 
one about my eyes looking so like 
Idaho stars above the snow-lit plains 
at night — and my face — so fair --like 
the mountains covered with snow — 
and my hair — was — was — the trailing 
mist of the morning rising from the 
canyons of the river bed — oh, it was 
all so beautiful — so poetical! How 
beautifully you do wTite — and — and — 
after we are married — you will not 
stop — writing them. Oh, you will 
not ! You will go down the mountain 
and make believe you have gone, and 
write to me again that way every 
day." 

He swore vehemently that . he 
would ! 

"Now ril kiss you good-night," she 
said shyly, looking around. She did, 
and his face paled like a snow-capped 
mountain, then iLimcd as wdien the 
volcano's breath comes up again. 

"V'al," he said when the surgeon 
came in — "was ever a man in such a 
fix? You can guess what that cut- 
throat has done, can't you?" 

"Yes, but say, old boy, now seri- 
ously — don't bother about that — real- 
ly I am not joking — " 

"Why, you everlasting fool," cried 
the other hotly — "don't you see — 
can't you see Tm crazy about her, and 
she — why, Yal. she said herself she'd 
die if I deceived her. So hush up 
with that silly talk." 

"Oh, well," said V^al, sulkily, "if 
you're going to marry her of course 
that settles it." 

"No, it does not settle it. Why, 



Val, do you think Yd be such a dog 
as to marry her without her father's 
consent? I have wired her father, 
Judge Randolph, to come and get 
her," was Condon's reply. 

Val arose : "Well, I'm thinking I'm 
not the only fool. But I'm thinking, 
too, that that doesn't end it." 

"What?" from Condon, coolly. 

"Why, when Red Bill gets to Three 
Pines and tells his tale, there'll be 
trouble ahead for us w'ith that half- 
drunk band of devils. You'll have 
trouble with Mack." 

Condon arose and lit his cigar. 

"I have thought of all that," he 
said, slowly. "But when I sent John 
in with the telegram I sent word to 
Garza, the operator, to send out the 
reply as soon as it comes, and the 
news has already leaked out, I'm sure. 
So that, betw ecu their knowledge that 
her father's coming for her and^he 
respect her picture created that night 
— you remember — I don't believe 
Mack can get up very many followers. 
Of course, if worse comes to worst, 
we'll do our best to continue to pro- 
tect the little girl." 

"Of course we will — you can just 
count on me right with you all the 
time." The surgeon spoke with feel- 
ing and grasped his friend's hand. 
Both looked up as Mammy came tip- 
ping softly from the girl's room. 

"One thing more, Val," hastily whis- 
pered Condon, "if anything does hap- 
pen to me — if you're the one that 
liands her to her father — promise me 
not to let her know the fate from 
which we saved her — the realization 
of it would kill her." 

For the next two days Jenny took 
charge of things in Silver I odge, and 
went in for an old Virginia Qiristmas 
Never had she been so happy, she de- 
chred : never could she have been so 
beautiful, the others thought. There 
was a delicious odor mingled with the 
red cedar in the huge logs of the hall 
— of fruit cake and burnt almonds and 
nutmegs. Once or twice Condon 
caught sight of pretty bared arms, 
where her sleeves were rolled up, and 
a big apron coming (iown over everv- 
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thing except the high-born face and 
the coil of exquisite auburn hair, 
rolled splendidly above and crowning 
all. 

"But you must stay on your own 
side — you two," she would add sauci- 
ly, when they were unable to resist 
longer and peeped, "for Mammy and 
I are going to surprise you with a 
real Qiristmas/' 

After that he smelt only the Christ- 
mas odors when he came in from the 
mines at night, and with the tangible 
odors came the intangible thing 
which he knew was love. There was 
no need trying to conceal it longer — 
he loved her — and she saw and knew, 
but not from word of his. And the 
knowing made her more beautiful. 

So completely and artlessly did the 
girl enter into her new life that when 
she had been three days in the house 
she seemed a component part of it, 
and her pretty airs of assured posses- 
sion made Condon's heart leap with 
the hope of happiness to come. 

"Jenny," he said, as they sat at 
breakfast the day before Christmas, 
"I'm obliged to go into Three Pines 
to-day — you don't mind staying here 
alone wdth old John and Mammy, do 



you 



?" 



She looked at him archly. 

"Why of course not — Fll be too 
busy with my Christnias cakes and my 
wedding cake." Again she smiled 
brightly. "I think you're a mind read- 
er, Tom, for I was thinking only last 
night that I would like to be married 
on mother's wedding anniversary — 
you know I've told you of her sudden 
and romantic marriage at a Christmas 
house party. Papa — " 

She could go no farther and Con- 
don soothed her until she looked up 
smiling again. 

"Now I must hurry off, little girl. 
Be happy and don't be surprised at 
what to-day brings." 

He spoke lightly, but his heart was 
heavy. He knew she thought his er- 
rand was for the marriage license, and 
he could not tell her that John's daily 
trip to town .had brought no reply 



from her father, and that he suspected 
Garza of withholding it at the in- 
stance of Idaho Mack. He shuddered 
at the thouo^ht of the cowboy's trick, 
and placed his hand protectingly upon 
the auburn head. 

"Tom," she said, earnestly, "I can't 
tell you how glad I am that I an- 
swered your advertisement and that 
you are — you. But even if you had- 
n't been the one that wrote the let- 
ters I should have loved you anyway 
— because you are you." 

She raised licr face to his and 
kissed him swiftly, yet shyly. 

He rode out into a fierce storm, but 
it burned hot in his heart all day. 

When the tw^o men rode into Three 
Pines there were ominous signs 
which were easily interpreted — heads 
poked stealthily from doorways, and 
cow'boys who looked but said nothing. 

This was the unwritten sit^nal of 
the street fight, and they knew and 
rode on, each shiftinc:^ his pistol where 
it had settled too deep into its holster. 
They went throui^h to the heart of 
things, and soon had sentiments their 
way. For Three Pines had its own 
sense of justice; artd w^hen it was 
whis])cred around that Condon had 
interfered with no man's love affair 
honestly made, but had given an in- 
nocent girl a square deal, all but three 
of the most desperate friends of Mack 
deserted the maddened and threaten- 
ing co\vl)oy. Condon pushed it even 
to a finish — for he knew it was the 
only way to make his victory com- 
j)lete — and at the first o])portunity he 
pur])osely walked into the circle of 
Slack's deadly, malicious eyes, gleam- 
ing from the half-caste face, now 
reckless with much drink. 

The crowd instantly scattered and 
there tVll that silence that presaged 
the vol!cv of the storm. Both men 
stood with their hands on their pis- 
tols and neither spoke. Then, for the 
first time. Mack knew the difference 
between courage that is born and 
courage that is made, for the quick, 
blue eyes of the American looked him 
to a deadly finish. Slowdy Mack's 
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black eyes wavered before the cool, 
blue ones, and then he sneered, in 
sheer bravado: 

"An' has Cap'n Condon any objec- 
tion to my bein' his nephew?" 

"Most decidedly, sir — for even if 
the lady had not been deceived and 
were willing, in the state she hails 
from they do not permit whites and 
mixed breeds to intermarry." 

Of all things, the cowboy loves wit 
which is backed by a cool head, and 
in the shout which greeted them from 
those who heard, Mack turned and 
walked away. 

"We will drink to my niece's good 
health, gentlemen," said Condon, gra- 
ciously turning to the laughing, ad- 
miring crowd which now surrounded 
him, and in the line-up he knew Three 
Pines was for him. 

"But you'd better watch him, Cap- 
'n," said the tall one who had first 
seen the picture passed around by 
Mack — "he's a rattlesnake in August 
now — blind mad." 



Three Pines had a sense of morality 
— rough as it was; for Three Pines 
had mothers and children. 

So the Countess dwelt apart, a mile 
away in a mountain-walled spot, made 
beautiful — sacredly beautiful by Na- 
ture, who makes the world beautiful 
for all and knows no Magdalenes. 

The Countess had built her home 
there and had turned the glory of 
nature into gaudiness — that coat of 
arms of the impure everywhere. 
Alone, except for the society of the 
men who. frequented her bar and 
gambling tables, she had tried to atone 
to her heart burnings with gilded 
luxury and had pocketed the means 
eagerly by every avenue that vice 
finds to spend it. 

It was Christmas Eve night. For 
days she had thought of Condon, of 
the young girl he had saved. Oh, 
if she could only be with that kind 
for awhile! Her bar was full to- 
night. It was her busiest day, but in 
her mood — that terrible, strange 
mood that had come over her of late. 



she could not run her faro tables. At 
one of them, alone, she sat. And now 
and then the burning in her heart 
leaped into a sob in her throat, as she 
thought of other Christmas Eves in 
her life. Then she had been hippy 
and poor, but — "now, now," she cried, 
"I have riches and am — nothing- 
nothing! It's all hell— hell— that's 
what." 

She arose and looked around, wip- 
ing her eyes. Was it she doing this— 
the . Countess of Monte Faro, — on 
this, her most profitable night? But 
something within her now scorned 
profit, something within her heart, 
gnawing at her heart roots — roots she 
thought had long ago perished, and 
that is what surprised her most of all. 
Were they revived? Was it all 
brought back — those other days when 
she could go with her kind and be 
one of the social world ? Was all this 
yearning and longing, this memory 
wave of remorse brought back by a 
gentleman lifting his hat and address- 
ing her with respect? 

She walked to a little corner and 

washed her face and powdered it, 

'looking into the little bit of mirror 

there. Then she walked boldly back 

into the barroom. 

It was full, and the noise and oaths 
she had heard so often now struck 
strangely at cross-points to her soul. 
They saw her and now it ceased for a 
moment as a tree of chattering black- 
birds when the hawk darts from the 
blue. For the Countess was a hawk 
to them always, and sometimes in her 
mood, not a beautiful one. 

She walked behind the bar and 
pulled open the cash drawer. It was 
full: 

"Hell-dollars," she sniffed and 
closed it. Then came a chorus: 

"Hello, Countess! — thought you'd 
gone." 

A half -drunk, handsome cowboy 
reached over the bar and pinched, 
playfully, her arm. She turned on 
him blazing: 

"Don't you do that ag'in, Jack— 
don't you dare to te'ch me." 

She looked appealingly— defiantly 
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— at the crowd — some of them trying 
to catch her hand. 

"Gents, please respect me — for 
God's sake respect me !" 

"Oho," yelled the handsome one — 
"Had a change of heart to-day?" 

The roar of loud mirth which fol- 
lowed this came with a strange thing 
to her — a blush. 

"Oh, God," she breathed, looking 
quickly up and seeing and hearing not 
the noise around her — "Oh, God, 
maybe IVe got a chance yet— oh, God, 
let me blush ag'in !" 

She stood amid the oaths and jeers 
and foul language, clutching the cash 
drawer, praying and crimson. Never 
had she felt this way, never so up- 
lifted — so proud — to know that she 
could blush: "Oh, God," she kept 
saying — "Oh, Gk>d that I have trod on 
and spit on — let me blush ag'in." 

Then she turned to her barkeeper : 
"You'll attend to things to-night, 
Ikey — IVe got to go home." 

"You do look kind o' peakit, Coun- 
tess," he said — "maybe you'd better 
go home and rest. I'll tend to things." 
He flung it at her — not unkindly- 
shooting his remarks over his shoulr 
der, between the setting up of glasses 
and the noisy clamors of the bar. 

She opened the cash drawer again. 
It had never been so full, but she took 
out only a pearl handled revolver, 
and with a little reckless flourish, she 
thrust it into her bosom. 

They glanced at her inquiringly, 
and the blackbirds saw the hawk 
again, and ceased their chattering, for 
there had been strange tales about 
the Countess whenever she handled 
that pistol, and early in her career at 
Three Pines there had been a duel to 
death between her and a Spanish 
grandee, — shot out between the walls 
of her room. And it had been the 
Spaniard whom they had buried. 

"Nothin* serious, gents," she smiled 
— a faint imitation of her old way — 
"Pm going home and it's a long walk 
an' — ^an' — lonesome." At the door she 
paused and waved her hand : 

"Good night, gents — Ikey — all — ^be 
good an' a merry Christmas !" 



She had put on her rich sealskin 
cloak. It fell to her heels. Above it 
the long ostrich plumes of her big 
hat trembled, and she stalked out in 
her old way — out until she knew they 
saw her no longer. Then the stage 
way left her — the strut — the uplifted 
head. The plumed hat sank to the 
collar of her great cloak, the shoul- 
ders stooped, the back bent under and 
she slouched along, heartbroken. 

Never in the history of Three Pines 
had it been so cold. The mountain 
peaks stood out frozen and white and 
the garish snow flooded them all with 
double emphasis. 

She reached tlie small gate that was 
her own. There she stopped, for in 
the snow, huddled, fallen, was a dark 
bundle. In an instant she was on her 
knees and saw it was a human form. 
She glanced at the face — the finely 
turned mouth and chin — the beautiful 
curve of the check — the innocence. 

"I knew — " she said, "I kind o' felt 
it. Idaho Mack has been away all af- 
ternoon." 

She took a flask from her pocket 
and held it to the girl's lips, holding 
her all the time as she would her own 
child. And somehow it soothed her so 
to hold her — this beautiful creature 
in the world not of her own world. 

"Why — oh, I am so cold — I — oh, 
where — " 

"Right here all right — I've got you. 
Just another sip of this brandy, dearie 
—that's all right." 

She helped her up, then wrapped 
her rich, warm cloak around the shiv- 
ering form. 

"I ran away," the girl began, hys- 
terically. "I was at Silver Lodge, you 
know, and so happy until this after- 
noon. But it was a mistake — for an 
awful man came while he — you know 
— was away — and he had my picture 
and letters — I had come here to marry 
him, he said — and he was going to 
take me away. But it is not that — he 
— he — will despise me now — he can- 
not love me — and when the horrid 
man tried — O, I flew, and I have been 
so cold — your light — " 
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The woman still held her wrapped 
warmly. 

"I understand, dearie. Now don*t 
bother. I'll take care of you — you're 
safe. You'd have died here.'' 

"I thouglit I had — 1 wish I had. O, 
I do not care to live since he — do you 
— do you think he really cared for 
me?" 

"ril just bet my socks he did," 
cried the Countess in a reckless dash 
of honest enthusiasm — "if he don't, 
he's a wooden Indian or a hog! I 
know him — he's a friend of mine and 
calls me madam and lifts his hat. You 
bet he's up to any skin game that 
kyote— " 

*'Oh — oh," gasped the girl, startled 
and pulling away — "who — w^ho — are 
you?" 

"Me, child?" she laughed bitterly — 
throwing back her head, "I'm the 
Countess of Monte Faro, an' that's 
my castle we're going to. Come on 
now — you're cold — come dearie — I'll 
take care of you and send you to your 
friends." 

The girl hesitated and looked at her 
queerly, but the woman half carried, 
half drew her along. 

There were songs and loud laughter 
from the parlor. The Countess' face 
grew pale with shame as she called: 

**Lady Clara, — here — help me!" 

A woman in a gorgeous silken ki- 
mona came out. 

"This is Lady Clara de Vere, dear- 
ie. Lady Clara, take her quickly — to 
my room — through the side hall — 
quick !'* 

But the woman was not quick 
enough. A man came out in the hall. 

"O, Countess — so glad to see you 
again — Lord, what a peach !" 

The Countess drew herself up: 

"The Duke of Clarence, dearie," 
she said apologetically — "drunk and 
wants to marry me — always does 
when he's drunk. In there, Lady 
Clara, take her in there!" and she 
closed the door of her room on the 
two women and turned facing the 
man, with a strange, mad light in her 
eye. 

"Say, Countess, I never saw you 



look more like th^ real thing — oh, an* 

that peach! — " 

He jumped back frightened, nor 
could he tell which shone the brighter, 
the light in her eyes or the gleam of 
a pearl-handled pistol pointed at his 
head. 

"Git!" 

"Mv God, Countess!" 

"Git— an' git fast." 

"Lord, certainly — what do you 
mean?" 

He was ashen, for he suddenly re- 
membered that he had been one of 
the pall -bearers when they buried the 
Spaniard. 

"This is my castle now — and it 
holds a jewel — so move." 

He put on his coat and hat, but the 
[)istol made him nervous, still pointed 
at his head. 

"Be sensible, Countess — point it 
down a little," he said as he backed 
out — "it might go off. I didn't know 
she was your daughter." 

The woman did not reply nor did 
she lower the weapon. As she opened 
the door for him she said, queerly: 

"Now you be sure to tell 'em — all 
of 'em — that henceforth this is my 
castle — the Countess' castle. Tell 'em, 
the men below, that they have made a 
law for themselves — that a man may 
protect his castle with his life. Ain't 
a w^oman's soul more than a man's 
castle, hey ? An' say, you tell 'em that 
if any of 'em come up here agfin, 
they'd better holler first at the gate or 
they may get a shower o' melted lead 
from the parapets. Do you ketch on 
Jimmy, my dear?" 

"I'm landed, Lady Marmion, yo' 
highness," he said backing down the 
steps, "an' you bet I'll tell the boys 
so none of 'em'll try to come up before 
the moat is full an' the scalin' ladders 
is up. So — so — Countess!" 



It was Christmas morning, and the 
sun shone in the garish glare of snow, 
and the intense atmosphere of the 
mountains, with a dazzling glory bom 
of the day. It streamed in slanting 
rays through the Countess' blinds. 
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through lace curtains and over pat- 
terns of gaudy Brussels. 

The Countess peeped into the room 
early and often, at the girl sleeping 
soundly in the luxurious bed in the 
corner — she could not stay away. The 
woman's face wore a strange, happy 
smile. In her soul was the loftiness 
of motherhood, in that one was now 
under her care whom she loved to 
think was as her own child. She 
wanted to see the pretty sight — to feel 
the motherhood of Christmas again 
when the girl awoke. 

"You just ought to feel like I feel, 
Lady Clara — that little thing over 
there — she done it all — she an' him 
that called me madam. Look at the 
innocent little thing. If I could only 
keep her here !" 

There was much slipping and glid- 
ing about by the Countess and Lady 
Clara and manv sly glances of moth- 
erly solicit^: !j toward the big bed, 
and many extravagant whispers as to 
the beauty and simple faith of the di- 
vine creature who, believing the word 
of the Countess, had gone to bed with 
a happiness that was almost hysteri- 
cal, coming as a reflex to the bitter 
awakening of that day. 

They Iiad soothed and petted her — 
they themselves would take her back 
to Virginia the next day. And then 
they had had such a Christmas night, 
—such carols by their guest, on the 
Countess' grand piano — the first time 
it had ever been touched by the hand 
of a real artist. For the Countess had 
bought it as she had bought every- 
thing else around her — not for cause 
but for effect. 

And after the girl had said her 
Christmas prayers, for herself and for 
them, there fell upon these fallen 
women a sweetness that brought 
tears. And the girl had kissed them 
and slept. After she was asleep, the 
Countess, who could not sleep for 
happiness, had peeped in again and 
then she came away to Lady Clara 
flushed, laughing, excited : 

"Come, Lady Clara — my goodness, 
I've got the boss plan! Let's* hang 
up the little one's stocking!" 



They slipped noiselessly in and 
Lady Clara tittered and the two stood 
gi§^gli"g a"<^ punching each other. It 
was all so strange and sweet, and the 
joy of it went through them until 
somehow they found themselves each 
alone and on her knees and praying, 
and with it came the smell of the holly 
of long ago. 

Then they filled the stocking, and 
such presents ! Gold, a handful in the 
toe of it — laces that a princess might 
have owned and many rare things 
she had found to buy, such as a wom- 
an with more money than morals fan- 
cied. And filling the top, overrun- 
ning until it fell in rainbow splendor 
to the floor itself, was the rare opal 
necklace the Spaniard had given her, 
opal after o])al, strung on a golden 
thread and between the opals, beads 
of purest diamonds — a necklace 
which, it had been said, the grand 
dames of Spain had worn for half a 
thousand years. 

And now, in the morning, with her 
heart still full of it all, she kept peep- 
ing in to see if the girl had awakened, 
for she wanted to see her when she 
spied the necklace and she wanted to 
hear her carols again. 

The awakening was diflferent from 
what she had hoped, however, for 
suddenly the front door was broken 
in with an oath and a crash and when 
she ran to the front hall, there stood 
Idaho Mack, in the ravings of a 
Christmas drunk, with a cruel light 
in his eyes. He looked at her savagely 
as she stood before the door to her 
room. 

"You posin' she-devil — she's mine 
an' I'm goin' to have her" — and he 
came at her, drawing his knife from 
his belt. Then all the sweetness w^ent 
out of the woman's face, and as she 
stood breathless and terribly white, 
her hand slipped into her bosom and 
something flashed into Idaho Mack's 
face, — so close and hot that the pow- 
der grains went wnth the ball into his 
brain and he went down into the 
Great Darkness in a limp heap at her 
feet. Then the spirit of hell seemed 
to go into her — so terribly cool and 
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with such cruel exultant joy she did 
it, — daintily lifting her skirts and 
thrusting out a slippered foot, with 
the toe of it she turned the dead face 
up full to the light — gloatingly — while 
his last breath went shivering out into 
thin air. Then she threw a hand- 
some rug over the dead form lying in 
the hall, and turned to Lady Clara, 
who stood there in pale numbness : 

"The law of man is a life for a life, 
but the law of woman is a soul for 
a soul." 

Then she opened the door of her 
room to find the girl sitting up, fright- 
ened. 

"Good morning, dearie. Did you 
hear the giant cracker we fired off to 
celebrate your Christmas morning.'* 
Look!" and smilingly she pointed to 
the stocking. 

"O Countess — Countess," she cried, 
and sprang from the bed, pulling out 
the pretty things as a child would — 
"not — O not for me 1" But the Coun- 
tess only laughed hysterically and 
flung the necklace of opals and dia- 
monds over her shoulders, where it 
gilded her down-falling hair as the 
red stars of the West at deep twilight 
around the peaks of the Magellan. 

Later, when the two women had 
dressed her as if they had been her 
handmaidens and she a queen, there 
came the sound of galloping horses, 
crunching through the snow. He 



came in, a bitter pallor in his face and 
a terribly stern glance for the woman 
who met him at the door. Nor did the 
sight of the girl who came to him 
with outstretched hands of forgive- 
ness move him, until the woman said : 

"I found her senseless in the snow, 
and as pure as the snow I give her 
back to you. I have taken the soul of 
a man to save the soul of a woman — " 
and she pointed to the form beneath 
the rugs. 

Then he folded the girl, sobbing, 
to his breast, saying: "It is all right, 
little one, — and I have loved you from 
the first, only I must wait for your 
father, who will be here to-day and 
will take yoU to your home." 

But she clung to him close — sob- 
bing: 

"Oh, no — not unless you go — ^no — 
no — for I know you love me now. I 
understand it all." 

He put her on her saddle horse — 
he and the gallant surgeon, and when 
she had kissed the two women for the 
last time and was off, they stood 
watching her with longing eyes, weep- 
ing and all broken up. 

"I am going, too," said the Coun- 
tess, "me and Lady Clara — ^back to 
the Christmas of our better selves — 
back to the sweetness again." 

And they closed the door of the 
house of shame and locked and left 
it forever — left it with the dead man 
who had been its architect and maker. 
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las Canticle 

on Scollard 

Hear the Christmas song ascend,- 

Te Deum LaudamusI 
Souls in adoration bend; 
(Glory 1 glory with 
Guard us! Be oui 

Te Deum Lauda) 

Up the transept, dc 
Te Deum Laudai 
Hark to the exulta 
Buoying us above 
Thou wilt sanctify 
, Te Deum Lauda\ 

When the bass an( 

Te Deum Laudai 
To our thralled ?a 
Rapture^s apotheosi 
Lift us to celestial 

Te Deum Lauda\ 
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THE ACTING CHAIRMAN 



By Marie Bankhead Owen 




— 5^ 




'^:^,^ VERY member of the 
.<v.\>*^ House was in his 
seat when the chap- 
lain oflFered prayer, 
except the veteran 
who was diumally 
tardy, thereby win- 
ning the sobriquet of 
"the late Mr. 
Dobbs." Every man 
was on the qui vive 
except the small coterie composing 
the speaker's confidential advisers. 
The reason was self-evident. The 
committee assignments were to be an- 
nounced. 

Dave Mehan's name was read sec- 
ond on the Committee on Taxation 
and Special Exemptions. Dave had 
confidently expected the chairman- 
ship, but he hid his chagrin behind a 
roomy Irish smile and extended his 
right hand with frank cordiality to 
the successful appointee to the covet- 
ed chairmanship. 

The young member from Barbee 
had some neat work planned out on 
his legislative slate, and there were 
others, too, who were interested — 
men in the corridors, men in the bal- 
cony overlooking the House, men sit- 
ting in their offices a mile down town, 
their telephone connections made with 
the 'phone of the Committee room of 
Taxation and Special Exemptions, 
ready for the Secretary to report the 
list the very first instant their subsi- 
dized page could flit from the House 
after the names dropped from the 
reading clerk's lips. 

"That's a good committee, Mr. 
Smith." This from Dave to his suc- 
cessful opponent, a nod from his 
3 



airly red head giving emphasis to 
his oral approval. "Hot stuff!" 

"If you mean it's hell, yes!" This 
unambiguous remark was made sotto 
voce over Dave's left shoulder by an 
ex-member who had the privilege of 
the floor for the day by request of 
"the gentleman from Barbee," Barbee 
being Dave's county, of course. 

"Good!" laughed Dave, who was 
the incarnation of the type all things 
to all men, "good!" This second en- 
dorsement came chucklingly as the 
two pals walked together to the rear 
of the hall. 

"If I'd been Middleton," (Middle- 
ton was the implacable, incorruptible, 
reticent speaker of the House) "I'd 
have put Smith of York about third 
on the committee on Ventilation and 
Acoustics where he would have been 
out of the way of progress. Let's see 
— name 'em over again." 

Dave took from his pocket an old 
envelope upon which he had penciled 
the committee as it was read out : 

"Smith of York, Mehan of Barbee, 
Jordan of Hoke, Gunby of Estill, Fre- 
mont of Jackson, Morrow of Qay, 
Sternberg of Floyd." 

"By God, if they ain't a mangy 
bunch for boodlers to handle ! They'll 
break us, Dave. There ain't a blamed 
one in the lot that'll cost us less than 
five thousand dollars. They are all 
gentlemen !" 

Dave's keen gray eyes rested re- 
flectively a moment on those of his 
companion, and then with the con- 
tempt of familiarity, he said: 

"I didn't know you were such a 
mutton-headed chump, Nick. I've al- 
ways understood that you got your 
start — ^and it's a good one by now, I 
happen to know — right here in this 
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House. But you are still a regular 
tenderfoot." 

"Well, what do you calculate it will 
come to? Fm the treasurer of the 
lobby committee for our boys, and Td 
like to be given an idea, so I can lay 
out the assessments before the month- 
ly accounts are closed." 

"I agree with you that if we had 
to lay down the money it would about 
average your estimate, but let's see 
— ^what did you boys send me up here 
for, anyway — fresh air?" Dave led 
the way and Nicholas Williamson fol- 
lowed him into one of the little cup- 
boards in the off comers of the House 
designed for cloakrooms, and used 
also by gentlemen addicted to the 
soothing weed and the moist extract 
of com and rye. Once within the nar- 
row door that had for half a century 
closeted groups of cronies bent on in- 
trigue, pungent anecdotes, or ham- 
merfests, Dave and Nick settled down 
to business. 

"Now you fellows made the 
straight deal with me, didn't you?" 
asked Dave. "I was to get on this 
committee, to ask for nothing else and 
to get your industries exempted at all 
costs. I believe I'm quoting the 
spokesman of the stockholders cor- 
rectly. Well, here I've sat for two 
long weeks, my native wit in cold 
lorage, my Irish dander up to boiling 
heat half a dozen times, my palms 
fairly bruised with my clinched fists, 
and all because I am a man of honor. 
I keep my word. I promised to make 
no enemies, to pacify all opposing 
factions, to do my very level best to 
ingratiate myself with the new speak- 
er and his pals, and to hold my fiery 
tongue in due season. I've done all 
these things to the queen's taste, bc- 
gorry, and landed where? Second 
only!" Dave's pride was pinched; 

"Never mind, old boy, all is not 
lost. There are exigencies that arise 
in legislative life we wot not of until 
they are upon us. Be on the alert, 
and I am confident that you will land 
us. Sit steady in the boat and pull 
for the shore!" These reassuring 
words uplifted Dave's mercurial heart 



"Put her there!" he cried fratemaL 
ly, as he held out his hand. Together 
they settled down over the list 

"Smith of York," began Nick, 
"what of him?" 

"Ambition!" cried Dave, as he 
slapped his thigh vigorously, "ambi- 
tion ! We'll handle him for guberna- 
torial timber. There is where his 
heart turns. Smith's vain, too, and as 
credulous as all vain men are. Ill 
give him something like this." 

Dave, with fine mimicry of his own 
best manner and Smith's peculiari- 
ties of pose and facial expression, 
went through an incisive, imaginary 
dialogue that fairly choked his audi- 
tor with laughter and that at the same 
time appealed to his judgment be- 
cause of the plausibility of its logic 
and its sequence. 

"Yes, ambition is Smith's vulnera- 
ble heel. Put an arrow after Smith," 
added the young member soberly. 

"Jordan of Hoke," read Nick next 

"Oh, that won't be so difficult cith- 
er. Jordan is a cousin or step-cousin 
or something to that cotton Moses 
from over in Georgia, and he's all for 
the proposed regulation by the state 
of cotton exchanges. Introduced a 
bill first day to abolish them entirely, 
I think. I'll trade my influence on be- 
half of his pet when it gets on the 
floor, if he'll stand by me in commit- 
tee on mine. You see I'm instructed 
against bucket shops, any way, and 
so it's all right to trade with Jordan. 
Have another cigar. I wonder where 
that black rascal that cleans up in here 
has put the liquids. Oh, here they 
are under the prohibitionist's hat 
Some scamp's joke, I reckon." As 
the remaining half bottle of Pickett's 
Old Mill gurgled into a cloudy glass 
that reposed by the age-worn water 
cooler, the two men smiled genially 
and propMOsed broad toasts that were 
entirely irrelevant to the subject in 
hand. Wiping their mouths and clear- 
ing their stung throats, they settled 
back to the list. 

"Gunby of Estill!" 

As Nick pronounced the name 
Dave broke into a merry laugh. 
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"Gunby will cost us about one thou- 
sand dollars, and once in hand, he'll 
shoot any man we pick out He is 
cold, avaricious, ignorant, with the 
self-complacency of ignorance, one- 
idead and loyal. You know the t3rpe. 
He sits over on the left of old Sors- 
by of Colt, all nose — doesn't hear 
well, wears a sky-blue tie and a pink 
artificial carnation. He is a filler on 
the committee, but his vote is as good 
as Smith's. He's a cold, hard, materi- 
alist that calls for dough. Put him 
down at one thousand limit A thou- 
sand dollars will be wealth untold to 
him. He rooms in a second-class 
boarding house down on GofiF street 
and eats at a hot Charlie and a free 
lunch stand. Small potatoes and few 
to the hill. Check him oflf — ^at one 
thousand." 

"Fremont of Jackson." Nick's tones 
were honeyed and he stroked his black 
mustache aflfectionately. A contented 
smile played over his agreeable fea- 
tures. He saw money in his own 
pocket out of what Dave was saving 
the boys. 

"Fremont," mused Dave. "Well, 
Fremont is looking longingly towards 
the goddess of liberty on the Capitol 
dome in Washington." 
"Congress?" 
"Nope— Senate." 
"What will it cost us?" 
"That is contingent on the pres- 
sure we can bring to bear on the Gov- 
ernor. The job will be appointive, 
you know, dependent entirely on the 
threatened retirement of Senator 
Spaulding." 

"Not if he retires before the legis- 
lature adjourns." 

"Of course not, but he won't do 
that because he knows General Mc- 
Sawyer will be elected, and there is 
an old feud between them. It will be 
put up to the Governor. Now it 
grows complicated here. You'll have 
to follow me closely. The Governor 
has only two years in the chair. He 
doesn't desire the honor again, but 
he does aspire to the woolsack. He 
wants to be Chief Justice." Dave 
looked oracular. 



"Well?" This from Nick with di- 
lated nostrils scenting war afar oS. 

"You've got it, have you, that the 
Governor wants to be Chief Justice?" 

"Yepl It's here," thumping his 
black head. 

"Well! He isn't unmindful of the 
leveling influence of a good leader in 
some of the big counties. If I'm not 
mistaken, Stokes of Yancey is the big- 
gest man in the eastern half of the 
state. We'll get him to work on Fre- 
mont with the understanding that the 
Governor will appoint him, Fremont, 
to Spaulding's prospective vacancy in 
the U. S. Senate, if he votes with us. 
Stokes of Yancy will help the Gov- 
ernor in his fight for the Chief Jus- 
tice's place the coming campaign if 
the Governor will appoint Fremont" 

"Yes, that's clear to me, but what 
does Stokes of Yancy get out of it?" 

"Somewhere in the neighborhood 
of fifteen thousand. That comes out 
of the corruption fund. Buddy, the 
one you're totin' around in your 
jeans." 

"Dave, you will be president some 
day." 

"Of a life insurance company? 
Yes, I'm inclined to think my methods 
do incline in that direction." 

Mutual enthusiasm demanded more 
drinks. They discovered an unopened 
bottle beneath the head-rest of the 
lounge, and Dave proceeded to open 
it with the corkscrew that filled up 
the back half of his pocket knife. 
In due season they got down once 
more to their list. 

"Morrow of Qay," read the ex- 
legislator, as he sent the smoke of a 
fresh cigar curling, ring through ring, 
to the ceiling 

"Morrow is an osteopath. Had 
rheumatism last year, and got his leg 
pulled." 

"Literally or figuratively?" 

"Oh, both I reckon. Anyhow, he's 
got a bill up to license the osteopaths 
to practice in this state without hav- 
ing to pass examinations on medicine, 
which they don't use. Of course they- 
're looking for votes." 

"Yes, and so will you be looking 
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for them your next race if you get 
the medicos against you." 

"Oh, don't bother about that. The 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Health is too keen to let the bill get 
off the calendar. I can safely swap 
pledges with Morrow. Besides, a fel- 
low can always get a call from the 
lobby if he wants to dodge a vote. 
Fve seen many a man get lost at the 
other fellow's psychological moment." 

"Sternberg of Floyd." 

Dave ran his fingers through his 
hair until it stood up straight for all 
the world like Sternberg's. 

"Sternberg takes his position very 
seriously, (^rman conscience. Near- 
ly as bad as a New England one — 
damnably uncomfortable for all par- 
ties." Dave pursed up his lips medi- 
tatively. There was a long silence in 
the little, smelly, smoky cupboard of 
a room. 

"No way to manage him except 
to hold our meetings when he is out 
of town or unless we can get him 
bamboozled with a few extra *hochs' 
to the Kaiser." 

The last name on the list was 
checked oflf. 

"My, my, but that does clear the at- 
mosphere some!" exclaimed Nick as 
he stretched his legs and soused his 
hands deep into his pockets. 

"Yes, someT replied his genial 
friend as they passed back into the 
House with tfie benign countenances 
of men fresh from a prayer meeting. 



n 



To plan a campaign of conduct in 
legislative matters is one thing, to 
execute it, another. There are so 
many Scyllas one is liable to run into 
in avoiding Charybdis. The commit- 
tee on Taxation and Special Exemp- 
tions had had many meetings and 
much ground had been covered, but 
the interests over which Dave Mehan 
was patron saint had not been reached. 
His maneuvers were necessarily cau- 
tious. There was the public of his 
constituency — ^Dave aspired to the 
Senate next time — ^the law regulating 



. bribery, the anti-lobby law, the shift- 
ing of affiliations as members' inter- 
ests converged or diverged, his pledg- 
es to the manufacturers whose contri- 
butions enabled him to make a win- 
ning fight for his seat, his. struggles 
with himself to keep out of legislative 
squabbles of debate in which he saw 
unrecallable opportunities for oratori- 
cal fame slip from his grasp, and in 
which his young vanity strove with 
his prudence for an outlet of sarcasm 
and humor and logic that he knew 
would carry the House with him on 
those matters that really touched his 
human feelings. But alas for Dave! 
He sat mute and diplomatic, standing, 
in the minds of his legislative col- 
leagues, for nothing but a glad hand. 
When measures were up tihat would 
compromise his friendly relations with 
the several members of the Special 
Exemption Committee or their friends, 
even, he had to hike to the lobby at 
roll call or sit as silent as a turnip. 
Days and weeks passed. Every group 
of special interests had had its inning 
except those under the protecting 
guidance of the gentleman from Bar- 
bee. The last legislative week was 
upon them. Dave met Mr. Nicholas 
Williamson in the lobby. 

"Do you know that to-morrow is 
the last day you've got to get our bill 
out of Committee? Dave, you've 
played thunder waiting for an 'aus- 
picious moment' " 

Dave flared. "See here, Nick, I've 
done the best I could according to my 
judgment. Here you are all swelled 
up like a pizened pup, because I have- 
n't done the impossible for a bunch 
of skin-game robbers. How could I 
compel Smith to call up our crowd? 
I've done my durndest I" 

Poor Davel He was almost con- 
scientious and besides he was grow- 
ing testy under a realization that he 
was apt to have to face his exploiters 
under the charge of flunk. 

At this moment the House ad- 
journed and the members slowly de- 
bouched through the wide door into 
the rotunda. A telegraph messenger 
handed a yellow envdope to Mr. 
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Smith of York, and Dave heard his 
Chairman tell his neighbor that he 
was called home by the illness of his 
wife, and giving him some hasty mes- 
sages to the speaker about certain 
bills on the calendar that must not be 
reached before he got back. He 
would proceed at once to call a meet- 
ing of the committee on Taxation and 
Special Exemptions. 

Fairly beaming on Nick who was 
still standing at his elbow, he said, 
triumphantly : 

"I think 'the hour and the man have 
met' once more in history. Just watch 
me. It's acting Chairman, I am, 
Nicky, old boy. Don't lose sight of 
me for a minute. Just watch me hus- 
tle! Say, Mr. Haywood, Ha)rwood, 
don't you room with Gunby of Es- 
till?" 

"Yep," replied Haywood, as he 
pridefully gathered his copious red 
whiskers into the fond grasp of his 
big hairy hand, and stood blocking 
the way of the other departing mem- 
bers, who not too politely shoved by 
or impatiently stood waiting as hun- 
ger or manners prompted. 

"Well, you just tell Gunby for me 
that there is to be a meeting to-night 
of the Committee on Special Exemp- 
tions and that I'm to be acting Chair- 
man. Mr. Smith has just left for the 
train, called home by sickness in his 
family. At seven-thirty we'll meet in 
the private dining room of the Davis 
Hotel. My treat" 

"WeU, Mr. Mehan, I'm willin' t' 
'blege ye 'bout givin' th' word t' Gun, 
but Tx^ut two o'clock I left him fast- 
ened on t' one eend of er link sau- 
sage that 'uz 'bout er yard long. Ef 
he ain't swallered hit all, maybe I kin 
cut him erloose with this old jack- 
knife. I'll try t* enjuce him t' meet 
you'uns at the p'int set." 

"Oh, say there, Jordan ! Mr. Wash- 
by, please stop Jordan for me — ^he is 
talkmg with his committee secretary 
over there behind you! Yes, oh, — 
Mr. Jordan. Oh, say, Mr. Jordan, 
it's very important to have a brief 
meeting of the Committee on Special 
Exemptions to-night. Can't you — " 



"Awfully sorry, Mehan," broke in 
Jordan, "but I'm down to it with some 
fellows of tfie Cotton Association to- 
night—" 

"Oh, but we're obliged to have you. 
I'm going to save time by having the 
meeting while we eat our supper. The 
treat's on me — private dining room of 
the Davis — seven-thirty. Can't you 
come? You know, old man, I had 
my senator stand up by your bill on 
the other side," jerking his thimib 
toward the upper brandi, "and you 
said I could call you when it came 
my turn." 

Dave's smile was glowing, irresisti- 
ble, and his strong white hand was on 
his companion's shoulder insistently, 
his deep voice was mellow and vibrant 
with good fellowship. 

"Thaf s so. Well, if you'll let me 
oflf at eight-thirty sharp I'll be with 
you." 

"All right, I'm Acting Chairman 
this deal, and so I'm kind o' celebrat- 
ing, you see. So long!" 

Jordan was a sucked orange for 
present purposes, and Fremont, Mor- 
row and Sternberg were each in turn 
button-holed as they passed into the 
outer corridor. Fremont had a box- 
party on, but could arrange over the 
'phone to join his friends at the thea- 
ter. Morrow had some country con- 
stituents on his hands, but thought he 
could plan a seance for them at the 
moving picture show under the chap- 
eronage of his stenographer. How- 
ever, at nine he had to meet with the 
Judiciary Committee and must leave 
Dave's supper by eight-forty-five 
sharp. 

Sternberg was obliged to be back 
at the capitol by nine as the Govern- 
or had set that hour to go over the 
new Immigration Bill with him. 
Sternberg possessed a foreign, for- 
mal dignity, and felt tremendously 
touched by an Executive recognition. 
He could not rid himself of the flunky- 
ism due the representative of power. 
He had also the foreigner's objec- 
tionable habit of a reserved opinion. 
He thought, subconsciously of course, 
that the Governor might be turning 
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him over in mind for the post of com- 
missioner. This would be g^eat news 
to write home to the old mother in 
the fatherland. Not for his right arm 
would he have been tardy a shade of 
a second at this executive audience. 

Dave hurried down the avenue to 
his hotel and made all arrangements 
for the supper and the meeting. The 
one thing, however, that disturbed 
him — ^and indeed it was a tremendous 
handicap to the possible fruition of 
his hopes — was the sad lack of time. 
What could be done in one hour? It 
was now or never, but how could in- 
terests representing millions be dis- 
posed of in such a little while? He 
stuck his finger in his vest pocket for 
his watch. // was gone! 

"Back up to the third floor," he 
said excitedly to the elevator boy. 
Alighting, he followed the retreating 
form of the slender, middle-aged man 
who had alighted from the little cage 
of the lift a moment before. 

"That's my man," Dave muttered, 
as he slipped his hand towards his 
hip pocket and fingered the cold little 
gun that reposed there. 

The retreating figure before him 
turned a corner and closed the door 
of room 320 behind him. The large 
brass key-plate dangled on the out- 
side. Dave softly turned the key, and 
placing his foot on the door-knob, 
pulled his body up by holding the 
door- facing until he could see through 
the transom. The light-fingered gen- 
tleman was making a close, critical, 
technical, analytical inspection of 
Dave's watch. 

"Drop it!" 

The voice came down on the thief 
with the sudden surprise of lightning 
out of a clear sky. Lifting his eyes 
quickly, he flinched before Dave's 
cocked gun. 

"Now, move a muscle and I'll lay 
you out in your tracks." Dave spoke 
rapidly but Jenkins looked down at 
his feet with a slow g^in. 

"They are some size, sir, but I don't 
believe they will hold my full height." 

"I suppose you realize the preca- 
riousness of your situation?" 



"I seem to be up against it, but I'll 
not do the baby act Come and get 
me." Jenkins' defiant bravado went 
for courage. 

"Do you know who I am?" 

"Sure! You're the Governor. I 
owe my information to your hand- 
some newspaper cuts." This resem- 
blance, not between the men, but of 
Dave to the Governor's newspaper 
picture, had frequently been noted by 
his acquaintances. "I've been wait- 
ing about the lobby a couple of even- 
ings waiting for you. 'A millionaire 
Governor ought to carry some valua- 
ble portable property around with 
him,' says I to myself, 'but since in- 
specting the goods I'm so ashamed of 
my lack of discrimination that I want 
to hide my mortification behind the 
jail door. Come on in and take me. 
It isn't every grafter that has the 
honor to be pulled by a Governor — 
that's some compensation. Even a 
thief has his vanities." 

The human nature of the fellow 
touched Dave's responsive heart, but 
he realized that time was precious. 

"Pass me over your gun and be 
careful of your gestures in the action. 
I'm liable to slip a trigger up here if I 
get excited. Butt foremost, please. 
Now, got any more? One at a time; 
thanks. Any other weapons?" 

"These." A pair of brass knucks 
followed the pistols. 

Jenkins heard the key turn and in 
another instant he faced his captor 
behind the dosed door. 

"Very neat 1" said the thief approv- 
ingly. 

"You're a likable sort of fellow," 
said Dave heartily, "barring your ac- 
quisitional accomplishments." 

"Yes, *a scion of one of the best 
families,' " quoted the culprit nimbly, 
"but alas, I'm sadly afflicted — I'm a 
kleptomaniac !" His acting was fault- 
less — eyes uplifted, hands wrung in 
simulated distress, voice a-quiver. 
Both men burst into laughter after an 
instant's pause. 

Dave looked serious in another mo- 
ment : "Do you know, my friend, I'm 
greatly tempted — '" 
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**To let me go? Oh, my dear, good 
Governor, do, do forgive me this one 
slight indiscretion. Remember my 
youth, my aged mother; remember 
my poignant pain!" He was point- 
ing towards Dave's cheap watch and 
wore every expression of real an- 
guish. 

An idea had quickly flashed through 
his captor's brain. 

"Say, er— Mr.— " 

"Jenkins, at your service, Phil Jen- 
kins, known in Rogues' Gallery as 
'Philadelphia Jinks.'" The thief 
seemed willing to ease his captor's 
mind on every point. 

"Well, er — Mr. Jenkins, I'm very 
much inclined to let you off this time 
as it's your first offense — ^against me 
— but as one good turn deserves an- 
other, I'd like to engage your services 
to assist me in playing a little practi- 
cal joke on a few intimate friends 
who are dining with me to-night. We 
are to have the private dining-room, 
number seven, on the second floor, 
and I think it would be jolly to give 
'em a little jolt, er — say to relieve 
them of their watches as they arrive, 
just a dinner stunt, you see." 

Jenkins looked comprehending and 
approving. 

"Then when the cigars come the 
watches can be brought on a waiter — 
by Jove! I'll get a half dozen white 
satin boxes from the jewelry store 
down stairs — ^they'll be dandy souve- 
nirs, eh? And you'll do your part, 
won't you?" 

"Why, certainly, your Excellency, 
I'm your humble servant in all things. 
You have but to command me, and — " 

"Well, you just come on down with 
me," interposed Dave. "It's about 
seven-fifteen now, I judge." 

"Seven-twelve-thir^ !" said Jen- 
kins, as he inspected the beautiful 
gold watch that hung at the other end 
of his handsome fob. 

"We will repair to the banquet 
hall," said the host with suitably pom- 
pous intonations "Before we leave 
the treaty chamber I think I ought to 
require a pledge from you that you 
will ghre me a square deal." 



"What oath do you want, Your 
Honor?" Jenkins was much more ac- 
customed to the phrase "Your Hon- 
or" than "Your Excellency." It rolled 
out of his mouth by force of habit. 
"What do you deem most sacred?" 
"Well, I am a Quaker and opposed 
to taking oaths, but some years ago 
I lost a little daughter. I'll swear by 
my hopes of meeting that child in a 
better world that I'll give you a square 
deal." Jenkins' imaginary offspring 
was in tfie class of children that Ra- 
chel mourned for, but Philadelphia 
Jinks' pathetic sigh so perfectly sim- 
ulated the real article that Dave's big 
Irish heart throbbed s)mipathetically 
as he took the rascal's outstretched 
hand. 

Ill 

The acting Chairman rapped vig- 
orously on the table : 

"The Committee on Taxation and 
Special Exemptions will please come 
to order. The Secretary will read the 
minutes of the last meeting." 

"I move that the minutes of that 
thar meetin' be dispersed with," said 
Gunby, his mouth full of half-done 
beefsteak. 

"I second the motion," said Stem- 
berg, his hair bristling with anxiety 
lest he should be late at the execu- 
tive appointment. 

The waiter poured more wine 
around, and the business in hand went 
forward as fast as Sternberg's con- 
science and Jordan's amiable, ambling, 
colorless anecdotes would allow. To 
Dave, the time seemed flying as fast 
as his warm blood coursed through 
his hot brain. Morrow's queries 
seemed superfluous, and the statisti- 
cal answers interminable. Fremont's 
interpolations were asinine, he 
thought, and time was flying. Direct- 
ly some fool of them would ask for 
the time, and — he had had to make 
his plans so quickly that they were 
very immature. He realized that in 
a moment of temporary sanity. What 
shape would affairs take when they 
discovered their missing timepieces? 
He was fairly flabbergasted with anx- 
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lety, and by the slow-moving wheels 
of committee deliberation. There were 
six members present. It would re- 
quire four ayes to carry his business 
through. Doubts had displayed them- 
selves in the minds of Sternberg and 
Morrow, doubts that were based on 
conscience, as to whether or not the 
interests under discussion should be 
exempt from the taxations and other 
legal strictures possible to be laid on 
them by the legislature. Dave's head 
fairly whirled. "Time, time, time!" 
beat his blood through his brain. At 
last it came! Sternberg arose and 
popped his heels together and bowed 
from his waist forward, a clean-cut, 
half-and-half, continental bow. He re- 
gretted to withdraw himself, but he 
feared that he must go. He had left 
his watch at his hotel, he supposed. 
Would Mr. Mehan give him the time ? 

Dave's watch stood at seven-twen- 
ty, right where Jenkins had left it 
standing when he went into the works, 
but Dave's vision was so blurred by 
excitement that he thought he read 
eight-twenty. 

Dave's business had been so expe- 
dited that it could well end where it 
stood. He gave a signal to Gunby, 
who called for the question. Dave's 
blood seemed suddenly to chill and 
stagnate all in his head, but he man- 
aged to say: 

"Wait a minute, Mr. Sternberg, I 
have a little souvenir of the occasion 
for you all. Sam, the souvenirs !" 

The black waiter handed the host 
a silver salver upon which reposed six 
white satin cases. 

"Now, gentlemen, don't open your 
cases please until all are provided. As 
your name is called, take one. If you 
don't like your selection, swap with 
your neighbor or whoever will swap 
with you. Proceed with the roll, Mr. 
Secretary." Dave gave a flourishing 
gesture. Whatever catastrophe might 
follow, he was nearing the end of his 
service as a special corporation agent. 
Somewhat of his old-time indepen- 
dence was near at hand. 

Men are but big boys, after all. 
The wine, the hospitable occasion, the 



winning qualities of the young legis- 
lator who sat at the head of the table, 
both as host and Acting Chairman, 
the very comradery of the hour 
warmed their hearts. Surely Dave's 
patron saint was smiling on him in 
this the climax of his maiden career 
in practical politics. 

"Mr. Smith." 

"Absent," answered the Acting 
Chairman with humorous satisfaction. 
His guests all laughed genially in 
sympathetic concert. 

"Mr. Mehan." 

"Aye." 

"Mr. Jordan." 

"Aye." (This with conscientious 
reluctance, but with sufficient audibili- 
ty to warrant the Secretary in enroll- 
ing the second affirmative vote.) 

"Mr. Gunby." 

"Aye," answered the gentleman 
from Estill, his mouth full of salted 
almonds. 

"Mr. Fremont." 

"Aye." 

Dave's grin was expansive. He had 
his majority. The devil could take 
the leavings. 

"Mr. Sternberg." 

"I would like to explain my vote — " 
the German-American began. 

"No need for apologies, Mr. Stem- 
berg. If you want to vote no, vote 
no! I believe in a man's acting ac- 
cording to his conscience, in the scorn 
of consequence." Victory had moved 
Dave to magnanimity. 

The conscientious member made a 
brief statement of the doubts he en- 
tertained concerning the equity of 
some points involved in the bill, but 
its preponderant merits impelled him 
to vote aye. 

Applause. 

Morrow's "Aye" made the vote 
unanimous. 

"Now!" said Gunby, indicating by 
his example that the time had arrived 
when they could scrutinize their sou- 
venirs. As each man's eyes plunged 
into his respective box, a whimsical, 
discomfited smile overspread his face. 
Instead of a watch, either his own or 
his neighbor's and the dainty stick- 
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pin of old gold which Dave had sup- 
plied, there reposed in the sheeny 
folds of each satin case a hard beaten 
biscuit and a lemon ! 

Dave, all unmindful of this contre- 
temps, was busy reading a note dis- 
covered by Sam on the waiter beneath 
the boxes. 

Though brief, it was explanatory: 

"Dear Gov. : 

"Pardon the liberty I take. 

"Yours for the catching, 

Dave's bright roses turned to ashes 
on his cheeks. He, Dave Mehan, the 
sagacious corporation agent, the as- 
tute young politician from Barbee, 
Dave a keen, penetrating son of old 
Ireland, was deceived, gulled, played 
by the thief like a foolish, credulous 
infant! His friends — for had they 
not to a man proved themselves his 
true friends within the last fifteen 
minutes? — his friends had been 
robbed as it were, by his own insti- 
gation. He could replace their watch- 
es with new ones, but this would be a 
sort of confession of complicity — ^be- 
side, he knew that every man's watch 
has associations and memories that 
make it of inestimable value even if it 
is only a Waterbury. Dave's con- 
science, and pride lashed him like a 
cat-o-nine-tails. He was upon the 
very eve of elaborate apologies, apolo- 
gies that might end in a confession 
for all his impetuous heart could 
vouchsafe, when a rapping was heard 
at the door. The Chief of Police stood 
on the threshold, and fast to his wrist 
was handcuffed Philadelphia Jinks. 

"Have any of you gentlemen lost 
your watches ?" the officer asked with 
professional inquisitiveness. 

Every legislator's hand went to his 
pocket 

"Yes, why, yes, yes," came a con- 
cert of six voices, for even the secre- 
tary had been touched. 



"Do you think you could pick them 
out of this collection?" The Chief 
ordered an accompanying cop to pour 
out his haul on the table. 

Dave and Phil looked into each 
other's eyes for a cool, level moment 
and then the prisoner turned his face 
away. 

"It's up to me to explain that sou- 
venir deal, I reckon. Governor." 

The occupants of the room all 
turned their eyes to the prisoner for 
the story. Dave paled and gulped, 
struggling for words with which to 
stop the exposure of his culpability 
in the matter. 

"You see gentlemen, it's like this — " 

Dave lifted his hand in unfeigned 
distress. The gesture held pleading in 
it. Words had not yet come to him, 
and the prisoner's next sentence held 
him dumb. 

"I'm sorry, gentlemen, that I felt 
constrained to swap my biscuits for 
yours, but after I took them and the 
beautiful stick pins that ^ere in the 
souvenir boxes, my sense of humor 
overcame me. In the vernacular, I 
felt impelled to hand you a lemon by 
way of a little pleasantry. My pal has 
the souvenirs and I hope you will re- 
cover them, although I must advise 
you that the chances are against you, 
as he is the slickest ever. Since hav- 
ing the pleasure of making your per- 
sonal acquaintance in this rather un- 
conventional manner, I beg to again 
express my deep sorrow over your 
irreparable losses on this auspicious 
occasion. Wishing you many returns 
of the day, I give you good morrow." 
He bowed his graceful figure out of 
the room, assisted by the chief's guid- 
ing hand, giving Dave an understand- 
ing wink accompanied by a whimsi- 
cal grimace which said more potent- 
ly than words: 

"Deny if you can that there is hon- 
or among thieves." 
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NIGHTS WITH GHOSTS 

III— THE MOVING PICTURE 

By William Mac Donald Goodman 



EAH come Shed," 
Uncle Adam re- 
marked, as he took 
a seat by the kitchen 
fire. "Now, le's see 
who airs gwine lis- 
'en at a ha*nt tale dis 
time. Dar Aun' 
Marthy, dar little 
Johnny, dar Shed, 
en heah me — us fo* 
en no mo'. Shed, how come you nos- 
in' 'roun' atter dark?" 

"I heah you got ha'nts gwine, en 
I des stop in whar de light wuz," the 
boy replied. 

"ril be boun' dat dat's hittin' in de 
neighborhoods er de trufe," said the 
old darky. "Talk about bein' skeer'd 
er ha'nts. Take a nigger lak Shed, 
whut's des gittin' 'long whar he thinks 
he's a man in de daylight, but whom 
is doubtful whe'r he's five year ole er 
no when night come on, en you is got 
sump'n dat'll break his neck a-runnin' 
f'um a white stump." 

"Ef I see sump'n skeery-lookin' in 
de dark, I try to see 'f I c'n make out 
whut 'tis de nex' day," Shed ob- 
served with a g^in. 

"Dat's de solum gospel, en is des 
whut I been a-sayin'. How you like 
to hear 'bout a ginnywine ha'nt to- 
night?" 

"All right, ef any er you is a-gwine 
my way home. Ef I got ter lis'en at a 
ha'nt tale, I got ter have comp'ny 
when I leaves heah." 

"We all in de same fix," said Aunt 
Martha, "so you nee'nter res' oneasy. 
Go on wid de tale, Unk' Adam." 
"Well, suh," he began, "dis heah 



tale come dose to home. You alls is 
heerd of Kunnel Malcom, whut live in 
dat ole bat house over on de Burnt 
Hick'ry road?" 

"Dat's de fines'-lookin' ole house in 
de country," Aunt Martha stated. 

"Lookin' at it f'um de outside, wid 
its big front po'ch en tall pillers, hit 
do look fine," he said. "But I ain't 
speakin' uv de outside. You wanter 
go inside to feel like you mistook yo'- 
se'f. It's dark en musty, en ev'ything 
in dar look ole en wo'n. I didn' know 
de place, but I knowed de Kunnel, en 
when I happen 'long dar en he tell 
me he want de cyarpet tuck up in de 
parlor, I jump at de job. Don't know 
whut he wanter move de c)rarpet fer. 
Hit b'en dar sence time wuz, en I 
don't see why it couldn't des ez well 
'main dar. But he want it tuck up, he 
say, en I got no business axin' ques- 
tions, so I follers him in de house en 
sets to work. De parlor in dat house 
is a front room on de secon' flo'. Yes, 
it is. Down stairs looks lak de lin- 
germents uv some ole bam. It's mos* 
gone to 'struction ev'ywhar 'cep' de 
room whar de cyarpet wuz. De house 
lak hits owner— done seed hits bes' 
day. Well, suh, de Kunnel he lef me 
in dar en I went to work. De cyarpet 
dusty en musty. I tug ah sweat a- 
while, en den I res' en look 'roun'. 
On one side de room wuz a planner 
whut take de premyer fer size. It had 
legs 'bout lak dem on dis cheer, en 
you could kiver de top wid dat biscuit 
bo'd dar. It got brass en silver en pu'l 
trimmin's do', en I spec' hit wuz 
mighty fine in de time er Nora en de 
ark. In de middle er de room wuz a 
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table wid a big book on it en a tray 
full uv cards what done turn yaller, 
dey been dar so long. Den on tu'r 
side de room was a picture uv a lady 
^life size en so natchul dat I tuck 
en jump when I fus' seed it Dar she 
stood, wid her white skirt sorter pull 
roun' wid one han', lookin' at me lak 
she wuz a-bossin' uv de job. It made 
me feel skittish, somehow er some 
way, en I got busy ag'in en move on 
'cross de flo'. I got to de yuther en' 
er de room en work dar awhile, en 
when I stop to res' ag^in I tuck un- 
other peep at de po'trait, en Aun* 
Marthy, ef it's de las' word I ever 
speaks, de pictur' er det 'oman wuz 
a-lookin' sp'ang at me de same ez it 
done when I wuz on de t'ur side." 

"Git out, Unk* Adam," she ex- 
claimed. 

"Hit's de trufe! En dat ain't all. 
Ez soon ez I cotch my bre'f ag'in en 
could muster de nerve, I 'sperimented. 
I tuck a stroll down de room, all de 
time lookin' at de picture, en bless 
goodness, de eyes uv de thing foUered 
me same's ef she wuz alive." 

"En right den I'd er strolled out 
er dat house en on home like er rab- 
bit wid de houn's atter him," Shed 
remarked. 

"But dat ain't all yit," Uncle Adam 
continued. "Ef dat picture *didn' 
frown at me one time ez I pass th'oo 
de room, I ain't here! Shed don't 
know whut he talkin' 'bout. Dat cyar- 
pet ain't tuck up )rit, I don't reckon. 
I played oflf sick, en de Kunnel cuss 
me out, en I lef dar." 

"Shucks; dat ain't whut I calls a 
ha'nt tale," said Shed. "I'd er th'owed 
up dat job, but I wouldn't go oflf en 
make er 'miration Iwut whut I 
seed." 

"You des hoi' on, young nigger," 
he demanded. "When I tells a tale 
hit's a tale- You des wait 'twell I gits 
th'oo wid it, en den ef it don't av'age 
up wid yo' notions 'bout ghostes, den 
you ain't got de sense I Siought you 
had." 

He seemed lost in thought for a few 
moments, and then resumed: 

"I ain't 'zackly got holt er all de 



ins en outs er de commencemint er de 
conclusions uv de thing, but I'll leave 
all dat off. All I know is whut I 
'member of whut Aun' Molly say she 
rickerleck. I pass Aun' Molly's house 
on my way home, en dis whut hap- 
pen : I got dat picture on de brain, en 
I hatter tell her how cu'ous hit wuz. 
I tell her how come I in dat parlor, en 
whut I see, en no sooner did I do dat, 
dan dat ole Aferky 'oman commence 
to laugh fit to kill herse'f. She sot dar 
in de sun on de cabin step en des sway 
f'lun side to side en giggle lak some 
fool gal. She go on dat a- way awhile, 
en den she 'low: 

" " 'Oh, my, Adam ; you been walk 
in on 'imi da da. Enty?* 

"I ax whut I been walk in on, en 
she laugh ag^in en 'low: 

" 'She ha'nt fer true.' 

"Well, de long en de short er de 
matter is dat I sot right down dar by 
de ole critter en heerd er ha'nt tale. 
I ain't gwine try to tell it lak she tole 
it, fer I ain't got no time to tangle my 
tongue up wid her rice-plan'ashun 
lingo. I know de tale, en I'll tell it 
my way. It seem lak, f'um whut she 
say, dat dat 'oman whut in de picture 
wuz de Kunnel's mammy, en dat de 
Runnel's pa he built dat house fer her 
when she was a bride en she fix up 
de parlor des lak it stan' to-day. She 
fix up de parlor, en de husban' he 
called in a fine painter en had her pic- 
ture painted en hung up dar whar I 
'skivered it. He built dat house en 
she fix up de parlor, but it seem lak 
her money wuz at de bottom er de 
whole business. Dat what Aun' Molly 
say, anyhow. But no matter 'bout dat 
— <ley had de money, en dey live well. 
Dey live well, dey did, en ev'ything 
move on lak six en six, 'twell one sad 
day de lady she up en died. She die, 
she did, en de husban' grieve en mope 
'roun' fer a long time, en den folks 
commence fer to notice dat he begin 
to spruce up en look young agin." 

"Who de y'uther 'oman?" Aunt 
Martha inquired. 

"Who say anything 'bout airy 
nother 'oman?" he asked. 

"Dey one dar," she said, simply. 
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"Well, dey ain't no 'sputen* dat, but 
I dunno whut her name wuz er whar- 
'bouts she come f'um. Twan't long 
atter dat fo' de widderer brung home 
ernother honey-my-love. I don't 
know whut wuz back uv all de doin's 
dat tuck place, but dar wuz sump*n 
dar whut ain't nuver come to light. 
Boim' to b'en dat way. He fotch de 
tew wife home one night, en dey 
went in dat parlor arm in arm. Dey 
walk in de parlor, en ez day walk in 
dey heerd sump'n lak er cu'ous noise 
over whar de pictur' hung, en dey 
look, en bless goodness de 'oman in 
de picture des step out in de flo' en 
give her head a toss en walk f 'um de 
room !" 

"See me sail !" Shed exclaimed. 

"I nuver is heerd de beat er dat," 
said Aunt Martha. "Ef I got ter die, 
I nuver wanter die f'um sich er sight. 
Picture turn into er ha'nt Ack big- 
gity, walk outer de frame en toss her 
head. Lawd, Lawd! What would 
you er done, Unk' Adam, ef you'd a- 
seed dat?" 

"I'd er tossed my head th'oo de 
winder en went off wid de sash 'roun' 
my neck," he answered. "But I ain't 
come to de funny part yit" 

"How dey any funny part to a tale 
lak dat?" she asked. 

"Well, hit don't come in whar de 
new bride fainted en de husban' run 
fer de doctor, do it might, ef you 
could see how quick he started fer de 
doctor en how slow he come back. I 
don't know how dat wuz, en I ain't 
sayin'. It don't come in when dey all 
foun', atter de bride come to her 
senses, dat her hair wuz white en dat 
her husbun's hair wuz white, en dat 
de picture wuz a-hangin' up dar 
same's ef it hadn't nuver turn't to a 
ha'nt. De funny part wedge itse'f in 
de tale whar Aunt Molly 'scribe er ole 
nigger man, what been a suhvant in 
de family fer years, comin' up de hall 
wid some wine en cake on a waiter." 

"He met de ha'nt," suggested Aunt 
Martha. 

"Yes, he met de ha'nt But de fun 
didn't come in dar. He met de ha'nt, 
but he thought it wuz de new bride. 



Aun' Marthy, you know what dat ole 
nigger do, well ez I do. Cain't you 
des see him bow en scrape en try to 
say sump'n nice, en overdo de thing? 
Dat's whut he done. He bow en 
scrape, en say how welcome she wuz, 
en do he hadn't look dose at her, he 
comperment her by sayin' dat she de 
fines' lady whut uver step in dat 
house. Consoun' ! Talkin' to er ha'nt, 
en not only dat, but talkin' to er mad 
ha'nt; en wus'n dat still, sayin' de 
ve'y thing dat would rile de ghos' 
wuss'n it wuz ! He made his speedi, 
he did, en den raise his eyes 'spectin' 
to see er smile, en right dar de wine en 
cake struck de flo'! De ha'nt wuz 
reachin' fer him — reachin' fer him, 
mun, wid a look dat froze de blood in 
de bones." 

"Whut de ole nigger do?" Shed 
inquired. 

"Whut he do? Whut do de bullet 
do when de cap bus? Dat ole bow- 
legged fool show de ha'nt simip'n new. 
He show dat things wid wings on 
dey back ain't de swiftes' movers whut 
you kin skeer up. Aun' Molly say de 
tale go dat he didn't take time to turn, 
but run back'ards 'twell he hit de do' 
en got slewed roun' ez he bus' th'oo 
it She say he nuver come back any 
mo', nuther, en I ain't a-g^ine doubt 
dat. Heah another nigger man whut 
ain't gwine back dar, en I nuver seed 
nothin' 'long side er whut he seed." 

"I nuver know'd dat house 'uz 
ha'nted," said Aunt Martha. "It des 
go to show dat you nuver kin tell 
whut you gwinter run into." 

"Dat's er fac' I I nuver knowed er 
dis house bein' ha'nted, but it wouldn't 
'sprise me to see one step in here in 
dis kitchen right now," he declared. 

"I'd 'sprise you, do," said SheA 
"You ain't nuver seed no runnin' yit" 

"Well, I cain't say ez to dat, bein' 
ez how me en you en a ha'nt ain't 
nuver met up wid one 'nother at de 
same time. I ain't noways anxious 
fer dat to happen, but ef I uver got to 
see another one er dem yer sights, I 
wants you to be 'long wid me." 

"Ef I is, you musn' blame me ef I 
fails to stay wid you," he said. 
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'1 wouldn' ; do I doubts which one 
would lef de y'uther," Uncle Adam 
replied. "Yes, I doubts dat. I'm a-git- 
t'n' ole en wobbly in de legs — ^but, 
shucks ! Don't nuver talk to me about 
leavin' me back whar a ha'nt is, 'cause 
I ain't a-gpvine b'lieve you. I mo' 
apt to b'lieve dat we'd work side en 
side lak er pa'r er well trained bosses 
—I know we would, ef you kin move 
lak you say you kin. We'd be lak 
dem fo'ks at de graveyard gate dat 
time. Uver hear 'bout dat? Wa'n't 
no ha'nt dar — leastways none didn't 
show itse'f. It 'uz dis way: Two 
white mens stol't some chickens en 
went in a graveyard to 'vide 'um up. 
I knows dey wuz white mens, case ef 
dey'd er been niggers, dis here tale 
would er happen som'ers else. Well, 
dey went to a graveyard to 'vide 'um 
up, dey did, en had de chickens in er 
sack on er grave 'mungst de tomb- 
stones, all 'cep' two whut dey'd 
drapped wid dey legs tied together 
down by de gate. Dey sot dar on de 
grave, 'vidin' 'um up. One count'n' 
out, say, 'You take dis'n en I take 
dat'n — ^you take dis'n en I take dat'n.' 

"Two niggers come 'long de road 
fum town, en dey hear 'um talkin'. 
Dey stop at de gate en lis'n. Dey see 
two fo'ms sett'n back dar 'mungst de 
graves en hear one say, *You take 
dis'n en I take dat'n — you take dis'n 



en I take dat'n.' One de niggers ax 
de yuther what in de name er de 
Lawd he call dat? Tother one say 
he heerd his mammy tell about sich er 
thing, but he nuver thought he'd see 
it indurin' his day en time. Fus' one 
ax whut. T'other one say, *De debble 
en his wife 'vidin' up souls.' Dey lis'n 
some mo', en de two men wid de 
chickens got in a 'spute. One say, 
'You done tuck de bigges' dat time.' 
De yuther say he didn't; t'other say he 
did. Niggers lis'n. Dey 'spute awhile, 
en den one say, 'Well, I'll take dis'n 
en you take dem two over dar by de 
gate.* Gentermens I Dem niggers riz 
en flew I De man wuz talkin' 'bout de 
chickens whut he'd lef at de gate, 
but de niggers thought it wuz de deb- 
ble en his wife 'vidin' up souls, en dey 
gwinter th'ow dem in fer good meas- 
ure in de deal. Dey tells me dat dem 
niggers got started wid dey heads 
down en run side en side clean pas' 
home 'fo' dey knowed it." 

"Hush yo' fuss!" Shed exclaimed. 
"Ain't no use'n talkin' 'bout how a 
man could leave a thing like that be- 
hine. But hit's des a tale." 

"How you know dat?" Uncle Adam 
inquired. 

"Case ef it wuz so, all dem niggers 
would er heerd would er b'en, 'You 
take dis'n.' " 

"Shed know," was Aunt Martha's 
comment. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE 

By James L. Elderdice 



There is a tree, a wondrous tree. 

That never, never grows, 
Save in December's bitter cold, 

Among the frozen snows. 
Its fruit is strange and varied, too. 

Of every color bright ; 
It buds and bears and yields its crop 

All in a single night. 

The Christmas tree is not properly 
a Christian tree at all, but of heathen 
origin. Learned men disagree as to 
whether this origin should be traced 
to Ygdrasil, the tree of life in Scandi- 
navian mythology, or to one of the 
customs of the old Roman harvest fes- 
tival, the Saturnalia, when houses 
were decorated with evergreens to af- 
ford the woodland spirits refuge from 
the cold. 

The Germans from ancient times 
paid great veneration to certain trees ; 
the Great Oak, at Wetzlar, which St. 
Boniface cut down, was dedicated to 
the thunder-god. In Catholic parts of 
Germany there are many sacred trees 
still, with images of the Blessed Vir- 
gins in them, thus consecrated and 
preserved from destruction. When 
Pope Gregory sent Augustine to con- 
vert Saxon England, he told him to 
accommodate, as far as possible, 



Christian to heathen ceremonies, that 
the people might not be startled. 
There can be no doubt that our pres- 
ent Christmas tree is a Germanic 
and Scandinavian institution, im- 
ported into France, Italy and Eng- 
land. Trimmed with candles and 
golden fruits, and sweet confections, it 
has been, is and ever will be, the de- 
light of children in all the homes of 
the world, even the Hebrews of Eng- 
land and America fitting it up for 
their children in honor of the Mes- 
siah, who, with them, is yet to come. 

In Germany there is a legend that 
when Eve plucked the fatal apple, the 
leaves shriveled, the tree changed its 
nature and became an evergreen, bear- 
ing witness in all seasons to the fall 
of man. Only once a year, on the 
birthday of the Redeemer, it blooms 
with lights and is laden with gifts of 
love — and so we have the Christmas 
tree. 

One of the most popular traditions 
entwined about the history of the 
Christmas tree is that which connects 
Martin Luther, the Reformer, with 
its first use. One Christipkas Eve he 
wandered over a snow-cojvcred coun- 
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try, tinder a clear sky studded with 
myriads of glittering stars. Over- 
come with emotion, longing to repro- 
duce the scene, and to explain the 
sight to his family together with the 
deep impression whidi it had made 
upon his mind, he cut a small fir tree, 
put some cancUes on its branches and 
lit them. This fir tree was probably 
the first one upon which candles ever 
were lighted on Christmas Eve. There 
are still to be found in many homes 
in this country old German prints 
which picture Luther and his family 
around this tree. 

The Christmas ^^ '»'«*« 
brought to Americ 
German emigrants 
sylvania, and, perh; 
by the Dutch settle 
New York. The 
Pennsylvania Gen 
lived largely to 1 
selves, and maintain 
a humbler manner 
much the same cus- 
toms which they 
had known in Ger- 
many. Indeed, the 
custom of trim- 
ming the tree with 
toys and trinkets '- 
for the children of 
the households, 
had been practiced 
for many years be- 
fore it attracted 
general attention, 
and as late as the 
early part of the 
last century it was 

considered a novelty in American 
homes outside of German communi- 
ties. 

Francis E. Leupp, United States 
Commissioner of Indian affairs, in a 
recent magazine article describing how 
the Indians spend Christmas, says: 

"When the white people brought 
to the notice of the Indians the Christ- 
mas tree, with its annual crop of beau- 
ties and benefits, the pretty fancy 
caught hold of their minds very 
promptly. Indeed, Chief King Thun- 
der, on the Rosebud Reservation in 



South Dakota, who once used to hate 
the white man's ways, acknowledged 
his conversion in the presence of a 
Christmas tree set up by a trader for 
the Indians of his camp, by saying to 
the donor : 'My friend, you have made 
our hearts glad. Our children are 
happy, and you tell us that this is 
good — that it is the right thing to do. 
If it is such a good thing we ought 
to have one of these trees every wedk.' 
"The Southern Cheyennes have 
given the Christmas tree the pretty 
title, 'the giving tree.' 

"Trees, generally, are among the 
m^cf '^'^nspicuous objects of 
n the pantheistic reli- 
ed by most of our In- 
d evergreens are re- 
ith especial reverence 
trees that are 'ever 
One of the Indian 
>nials, which, perhaps, 
a closer relation than 
ny other to our 
liristmas tree celebra- 
ion, may be found 
mong the traditions 
f one of the groups in 
North Dakota: 
Many years ago, it 
runs, during the 
days of the 'medi- 
cine clan,' a cedar 
tree was brought 
in by the leading 
medicine men in 
the early spring, 
^before any medi- 
cine ceremony 
^^ ^' could be per- 
formed. The cedar tree was adored 
on account of the length of its life, 
and called 'Grandmother.' 

"The tree was always planted di- 
rectly in front of the medicine lodge. 
Before it was put in its accustomed 
place, people were invited to make 
offerings to "Grandmother." Calicoes, 
shawls, moccasins, robes, etc., were 
brought and placed on the tree, chiefly 
by the children and youth, much in the 
same manner as we place our gifts 
on the Christmas tree. Everyone who 
brought anything to the 'ever living 
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Grandmother/ was absolved for any 
wrong he had committed, and re- 
ceived a living benediction from one 
of the four leading medicine men, who 
ended the ceremony by an earnest 
prayer that those who had honored 
the Grandmother by gifts might be 
blessed with health, goodness and long 
life — the same as she herself enjoyed. 
The gifts were afterwards distribu- 
ted." 

In connection with the many le- 
gends associated with the Christmas 
tree, it is interesting to learn that 
many of the people of Glastonbury, in 
Somerset, England, still believe in the 
miraculous properties of the famous 
"Glastonbury thorn" that blossoms at 
Christmas-tide, and is then duly hon- 
ored. According to tradition, Joseph 
of Arimathea, soon after the Savior's 
crucifixion, came to England, bring- 
ing with him the holy gr^Al, or chalice, 
used at the Last Supper. Landing at 
Glastonbury, he traveled inland and 
sat down to rest at a spot now known 
as Weary-All Hill. He thrust his staff 
of hawthorne into the ground. It 
immediately sprouted and g^ew into 
a tree that was venerated as a holy 
relic. Notwithstanding the fact that 
botanists say that there is a variety 
of hawthorne that always blossoms 



just at this season, a number of old 
men and women every Christmas 
morning may be seen at Weary-All 
Hill, engaged in prayer and meditation. 
Of all Christmas tree customs, one 
of the strangest prevails in parts of 
Russia. It associates the festivities 
with one of the most important events 
of life — the choice of a wife. A gift tree 
is set up in the village, on the branches 
of which roost young unmarried 
women, cloaked and hooded and 
veiled, so that their identity is con- 
cealed. At the proper hour the wait- 
ing swains are admitted one by one, 
just as they are in our familiar Ameri- 
can game of "clap in, dap out." Each 
as he enters lifts a veil, — of course, at 
random, — and the face thus disclosed 
belongs to his future wife. The act of 
lifting the veil betroths the couple, 
the penalty for breaking the engage- 
ment being a heavy fine to be paid 
into the village treasury. We are told 
that the result seldom fails to be hap- 
py. But we can readily believe that 
in interviews before the hour of trial, 
conspiracies for the cheating of ill 
fortune are made, and the lover may 
depend upon his ingenious inamorata 
to convey to him the concerted signal 
whereby her identity may be deter- 
mined. 
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ANNE^S SWEETHEARTS CHRISTMAS 

PRESENT 

By Berenice Fearn Young 




|T'S perfectly absurd 
Anne's not being 
married — she looks 
so marriageable ! Be- 
sides, we've all got 
our tails cut off — 
why shouldn't she? 
Which the same may 
be neither gram- 
mar nor rhetoric 
nor yet good taste, 
but it's human nature. At least it's 
woman's nature. We've got to get 
Anne married." 

All four of the girls were sitting 
on the Westinghouse colonnade wait- 
ing for Anne Hopkins to join them, 
and then on to the Lacys' for 
"bridge." Of the four, three were 
married and one tottering on the 
brink. They and Anne had grown up 
together in the little town at the foot 
of the mountain, and all but Anne 
had passed from a merry girlhood to 
a gay young-ladyhood and so, by ways 
more or less devious and strange, 
Elizabeth said, into the state of mat- 
rimony. Instead of going to parties 
on the mountain now and coming 
home with the waning moon in the 
early dawn they had their morning 
whist club twice a week, their after- 
noon euchre dub once a . week, a 
Browning class each Thursday, the 
Qiurch Guild every two weeks, and 
their husbands and a sprinkling of 
children at other times. 

Elizabeth, who had been engaged 
three times every year of her life 
since she could g^urgle, had now set- 
tled within herself that she really 
loved Tom Winter, and that any- 
how she either had to marry or, as 



she declared, do woi:se — "go to At- 
lanta and keep house for a wifeless 
brother and four children." She was 
to be married in October. So Anne 
alone of the old crowd was left un- 
plucked from the parent stem, and 
the other four were bent upon get- 
ting her off by January at least. 

"Jane," said Elizabeth, "what in the 
name of all that's eligible, has become 
of Walter Ludlow?" 

"Oh, he's awfully hard to marry! 
I tried it for years. He's spent a life- 
time wandering from the pyramids of 
Egypt to the prairies of Texas in 
search of variety — doesn't seem to be 
able to find it in any infinite amount in 
either Qeopatra or the cowboy girl — 
and he's finally brought up in Knox- 
ville. Lives in a house of his own, 
if you please, with two Chinese cool- 
ies and an Indian worshiper of the 
sun, supposed to be "er gen'm'n" by 
the Knoxville darkies because, al- 
though "he do wear a nightgownd on 
de street an' big gold rings in his 
y'ers an' a head hank'chif, yet his 
ways is male!" Walter's old black 
mammy cooks for him, and their 
combined efforts have made him im- 
pregnable against the assault of any 
woman on earth. He's full of ideas 
and isms and fads and things, and 
convictions, whatever they may be, 
about woman's extravagance and love 
of money, besides. We'll have to pass 
him up, he'd spoil any lone hand in 
the world. And then he won't marry, 
he just won't — ^and there's an end to 
that." 

"I think he will," said Sara quietly 
— "any man will, if you approach him 
with judgment and patience," 
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"Oh, patience— out upon patience I 
We haven't time for it between now 
and January. We've got to do things 
— ^Anne won't." This from Fan An- 
drews who had met her fate (Eliza- 
beth's name for him was "prey"), on 
Monday and married him on Tues- 
day of the following week, and who 
went by the name of Solomon Grun- 
dy in tfie crowd because of this pre- 
cipitate accomplishment. 

"Look here," protested Elizabeth, 
"I met Walter Ludlow in Nashville 
the year after the World's Fair — 
Goodness ! how long ago that's been I 
I was but as an infant in arms in my 
knowledge of ways and means to ac- 
quire man, I smile now to think. Any- 
way, Walter Ludlow was telling me 
of a dark-eyed girl he had traveled 
with from Chicago to Nashville, who 
was coming on home here. My eyes 
beini; blue I made all sorts of inqui^ 
ies and found out it was Anne I Anne's 
eves, Anne's face like a magnolia, 
Anne's head like the Venus de Milo, 
and no doubt her shoulders bore the 
wings of Samothrace and her feet 
the sandals of Atalanta. From time 
to time through all these immemorial 
years, as the poetry book hath it, 
whenever I have seen Walter Lud- 
low, he's never failed to ask about 
"those eyes of October." Now all 
this has a moral and those who will 
may see — ^let's have him down from 
Knoxville to my wedding, and marry 
Anne to him in January. It's ri- 
diculous her going to waste like this. 
Ill make Tom ask Walter Ludlow, 
who never was known to refuse an 
invitation, for fear he'll miss a sen- 
sation. He says he's so bored with 
everyday life that he goes around 
hunting sensations with a butterfly 
net I gave him one once." 

"One what? Butterfly net?" 

"Umph-mph — sensation." 

"Why didn't you marry him?" 

"Don't ask me ! He led me a bore- 
alis race (he's got piles of money) 
but he flitted ere I could get to the 
place," and Elizabeth laughed and 
picked up her fan. 

So it was decided for Anne. Wal- 



ter Ludlow was asked to Elizabeth's 
wedding house-party and duly turned 
up — tall, near-sighted, slightly bald, 
thin as thin ice, and as inscrutable as 
a Chinese mandarin. Fan Andrews 
said. He attached himself to Anne, 
who unconscious of the plot against 
her, endured him and was outwardly 
calm. Anne was always outwardly 
calm and very handsome. She didn't 
want to get married, but she didn't 
mind being married. The others 
were, and while there were disagreea- 
bles and inconveniences coincident 
with marriage, still the odds were in 
its favor. It's nice to have an estab- 
lishment and servants and things. 
There were two nieces, a younger 
brother, and a sister whose husband 
had thought better of it and left for 
pastures new, all at her father's. Then 
there were her father and her mother. 
Yes, the house was full. Some people • 
seemed to like being married, maybe 
she would. So when in early Decem- 
ber, Walter Ludlow asked her in an 
even, well-modulated voice to marry 
him, she replied with unaccountable 
calm that she would; unaccountable, 
because, after all, you know, when a 
man asks you to marry him and you 
say yes, why — ought you to be calm? 

Walter Ludlow showed her all the 
necessary attention as far as coming 
to the little town and ensconcing him- 
self in the village hotel and calling on 
her twice a day was concerned. He 
made her no presents. There were no 
flowers, no books, not even the cus- 
tomary ring. Anne thought that a 
little strange, or rather she thought 
very little about it, but Susie thought 
it mighty strange. Susie was the sis- 
ter rejected of man. 

They were to be married in Janu- 
ary. The rest of the winter was to be 
spent in New York. In March they 
were to go to the West Indies, and 
later to Europe for a year. Anne had 
never been to Europe, nor indeed any- 
where. That trip to Chicago in her 
early girlhood had been her only flight 
from home, but she loved all beauti- 
ful things and pleasures, imagined 
them, and longed for them, and for- 
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dgn countries for to see. She and 
Ludlow talked of where they would 
go and what they would enjoy. No, 
Anne listened, Ludlow talked. She 
wondered sometimes when he was ab- 
sent why she was so silent, so un- 
stirred. Not indifferent to the wed- 
ding, nor to the journey planned, but 
to the man belonging to them. Was 
she indifferent or only piqued, she 
asked herself, because she was not 
wooed as other women are? Yet 
what, after all, had she to complain 
of? Walter Ludlow wanted a wife, 
wanted her for that office, at least, 
he seemed to, for the world was full 
of women. She wanted a husband 
and she had one, at least, she was 
about to have one. She wished she 
were in love, she wanted to be in love. 
She had always wanted to be again 
since that summer before she was 
twenty and Charlie Westmoreland had 
danced himself into her favor. Now 
Charlie Westmoreland was living in 
Baltimore, married this ten years. 
Their little romance had blazed up 
and out long, long ago. She had had 
other "suitors," as her mother, who 
came from South Carolina, called 
them, in a reasonable plenty. But she 
had not cared for them nor ever con- 
templated marriage with them. Dick 
Funston got drunk. Henry Mills was 
silly, and then, anyhow, he had bow 
1^. Sam Spofford had three sisters, 
all of them lived at home, and all of 
them, including Sam, were unmiti- 
gated old maids. Hal Erskine had a 
mother who adored him and made 
him miserable with her jealousy. Ross 
Wilson had no money and no ambi- 
tion and no pride, and was content 
to live up at the Wilson place with 
his grandmother and on her slender 
bounty. Ross was mighty sweet, 
though, and the most persistent woo- 
er of them all. He had asked her to 
marry him every Tuesday and Satur- 
day night that she could remember. 
Two years ago, for a month, he had 
come in as usual on his regular nights 
and had brought with him a slip of 
paper on whidi was written: 



This is an oflFer of marriage I hereby 
present myself and all my appurtenances, 
namely to wit one coon dog (a good dog), 
one bay mare (a thoroughbred), and one 
aged grandmother (quality and qualifica- 
tions un-named) to Anne Hopkins. The 
consignor herewith presents his compli- 
ments to the consignee. She will please 
sign here." 

There was a heavy line drawn un- 
derneath, a place for Anne's name. 

On giving her the first one he 
had said, "File this away, Anne, for 
future reference. It will always be 
honored, no matter when presented," 
and then had proceeded to talk of 
other things. Each time after that 
he had placed the slip of paper in the 
chafing dish on the sideboard, mak- 
ing quite a ceremony of it, but utter- 
ing not a word. Once he had bidden 
her good-night and gone — she did not 
remember until after he had left that 
his customary ceremony at the chaf- 
ing dish had been omitted. Laugh- 
ing softly to herself she sat by the 
window and listened to his steps 
sounding down the quiet street. Just 
as he reached the comer, they had 
stopped, and then she heard him com- 
ing swiftiy back. It was the only 
time she had ever heard him walk 
fast. He bounded over the low gate 
without stopping to unfasten it, came 
to the window and as she leaned for- 
ward expectant, of she knew not what, 
he kissed her on the mouth and slipped 
the strip of paper into her surprised 
fingers, and without a word went 
away once more ; not walking rapidly, 
but with his accustomed leisurely 
stroll, hands in his pockets and head 
a little back. 

That had been two years ago. Since 
that night he had not come back. She 
did not know why and would not ask 
him. She had seen him many times, 
oftenest at the church door when she 
went in — ^he never did. There was 
nothing in his manner to denote es- 
trangement or offense. Indeed, why 
should he be either offended or es- 
tranged? His smile was sweet al- 
ways, and it was always the same 
lazy, pleasant voice that said, "How- 
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dy, Anne," every time. For a little 
she had wondered at it, then had 
g^own hurt, then maybe a little an- 
gry, then she had tried not to think 
about it and she wasn't quite sure 
that she had quit thinking. She had 
never destroyed one of the slips of 
paper. They were in a sandal-wood 
box on the high, old-fashioned bureau 
in her bedroom. Sometimes she 
looked at them. After a year Ross 
had gone to Mobile, to visit his grand- 
mother's brother, it was rumored. He 
had not come back. Anne infrequent- 
ly went up the hill and paid a visit 
to his grandmother, a curious little, 
old lady with a tight, wrinkled face 
and a formal manner. The two wom- 
en never spoke of Ross, but they both 
thought of him. 

Anne was pondering all these 
things in her mind, and other things, 
on the night before Christmas, as she 
sat by her fire, late. Walter Ludlow 
had come and gone. The fire in the 
grate was piled so high that she had 
been a little afraid to leave it, and, be- 
sides, January was near at hand. Her 
two trunks were all but packed, and 
their rooms in the Manhattan Hotel 
engaged for the winter. Walter had 
told her about it to-night, or rather 
he had stated the fact, and had dis- 
coursed on the fare and the service 
of the hotel, its conveniences, and its 
nearness to the theater district. She 
had listened calmly, offering no com- 
ment other than a word of agreement, 
which was all that was expected of 
her. He had only just gone, and his 
self-consdous, well groomed, slightly 
bald presence still seemed to be in 
the room. 

After a moment, Anne rose, pushed 
back the chair on which he had been 
seated, swept with a tiny hearth broom 
the hearth clean of the ashes of his 
cigar, flung, with an almost passion- 
ate gesture, into the fire, the envelope 
with the Manhattan monogram on it 
which he had left on the table, and 
moving to the window, opened it to 
the mild winter night. She stood 
there until she was thoroughly chilled, 
then closing the window, she came 



back to her chair before the fire. Pres- 
ently, she slipped to the floor and on 
her knees, with her head on her arms, 
the calmness, the indifference, the un- 
disturbed sereneness broke with a pas- 
sion of tears. The weeping did not 
last long. In an hour she was mount- 
ing the steps to her room, but it was 
long till the morning. 

The house when she came down to 
breakfast, was filled with lau^^iing and 
gift giving and Christmas glee. All 
four of the girls, Elizabeth, home for 
the holidays with her "irrevocable 
man," as she said, dropped in with 
their husbands or children, as had 
always been their habit There were 
none of Anne's four old friends but 
was on the anxious seat about her. 
They couldn't be certain of Anne un- 
til after she had said "I take this 
man" ; then they knew she'd keep her 
promise. 

Ludlow was there, perfect in man- 
ner and clothes, doing his honors with 
composure. He had brought no gift 
Susie and the nieces chattered to one 
another about it, and Anne's mother 
was outraged. "He might, at least, 
have brought her flowers, carnations 
or roses or violets," she said. Anne, 
only, was her quiet self, apparently 
with no feeling and quite content To- 
gether, she and Ludlow went to serv- 
ice at the old church which breathed 
the peace and greenery of Christmas. 
Ludlow was, of course, a guest at the 
Christmas dinner, where his presence, 
one of the nieces declared, made ev- 
erybody feel like an iced cake, afraid 
to smile for fear of cracking the ic- 
ing. However, that frivolous young 
person fearlessly cracked hers and 
kept the table from gloom. 

In the afternoon, just after she and 
Ludlow started for a walk, the one 
telegraph messenger boy of the little 
town appeared at the door with a 
message for Anne. The frivolous 
niece signed for it and tripping up- 
stairs, laid it on top of the sandsd- 
wood box on Anne's bureau, and 
tripped off with her own lover to a 
Christmas gathering, from which she 
returned not until the wee hours of 
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the night; and what she saw when 
she passed her aunt Anne's door, she 
never forgot 



Anne and her intended, no — Lud- 
low and his intended walked all the 
afternoon until the end of Christmas 
day died in the west. They walked 
to the foot of the mountain and back, 
and he left her at the gate just as the 
dusk of the short winter day deepened 
into a night of stars. He was to re- 
turn to her later in the evening, per- 
haps in an hour, but wanted, he said, 
to go to the hotel and get his Christ- 
mas letters. But he would be back, 
yes, in an hour, and she would give 
him a cup of tea and they would have 
a long evening together — ^he wanted 
to tell her of a Christmas he had once 
spent in Spain. Anne wondered if he 
was marrying her to have somebody 
who would be obliged to listen to ac- 
counts of where he had spent his 
various Christmases. She watched 
him disappear in the shadows of the 
darkening street with a feeling that 
smothered, giving place to one of re- 
lief — for would she not be free for an 
hour? Then it came upon her with a 
mighty awakening that she could not 
marry him. Marry him, live with 
him, listen to him, never be free 
again! No. Not for New York, not 
for Cuba, not for Europe, not for a 
house and servants, not for comfort 
and ease for herself and relief from 
the monotony of life, not to help her 
father along nor the girls nor Susie, 
not for the heavens above, nor the 
earth beneath nor the waters under 
the earth would she ! She ran up the 
kmg walk to the house. She opened 
the door and went into the sitting 
room. She removed her hat and wrap. 
She stood by the mantel, then at the 
window, then dropped into her chair. 
The chair drawn near to hers by 
Susie in anticipation of their return, 
she pushed away from her, and then 
drew her own up to it. She leaned 
forward a little and spoke to him as 
if he were in it "I won't — and I am 



not even sorry. I won't and that's 
all I feel." 

After a half hour she went out in 
the dining room. She placed beaten 
biscuit, slices of cold turkey and two 
slender glasses of wine on a silver 
tray. This she set on a small table 
between their chairs in the sitting 
room. On the opposite side of her 
own chair she pulled forward the low 
tea table, filled the alcohol lamp, and 
picking up the little copper teakettle, 
went to the kitchen and filled it with 
fresh water. 

So, with entertainment ready for 
Ludlow's inner man, she waited for 
him, calm, resolved. She would tell 
him after he had lunched. It would 
be more courteous, he would like it 
better. She smiled at the thought. 

Punctual to the minute, he re- 
turned, full of talking, full of him- 
self, interested in his mail and what 
he had to say, and not, for an instant 
thinking it possible that she could be 
otherwise than he. Anne bided her 
time. He ate his lunch finally, en- 
joying it and her beauty. She ate with 
him outwardly passive. Inwardly, 
there gathered the storm which would 
presently break. It had been a habit, 
for these little tea-time lunches had 
been introduced at his suggestion ear- 
ly in the days of their engagement, 
for each to lift the wineglass, touch 
it with the lips and then pass it to 
the other. He spoke of it very pret- 
tily and quoted "drink to me only with 
thine eyes," with entirely the correct 
feeling. He greatly admired Anne's 
eyes. 

To-night, she drank from her own 
glass, offering neither salute of the 
lips nor exchange. If he noticed it he 
did not remark upon it, his attention 
at the moment being centered on him- 
self. 

He watched her with evident pleas- 
ure, however, as she removed the ta- 
ble from between them. He drew 
his chair closer to hers and lightly 
kissed the fingers that handed him his 
cup of tea. They talked, or he did, of 
the aroma and flavor of certain teas. 
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and he told her of an adventure of his 
in Japan in a tea shop there, and of 
a rare and expensive bit of lacquered 
ware he had purchased. 

She was about to break into his 
narrative with matter of more vivid 
interest to her than a Japanese waiter, 
when he put his hand in his pocket 
and brought out a package. ''I have 
brought you a Christmas present, 
Anne. I hope you will like them — I 
think them rather good." 

A fraction disconcerted, she opened 
the package. It contained a dozen 
full-length photographs of Ludlow. 
She pidced up one, looked at it un- 
seeing, and replacing it on the others 
in her lap, was about to speak. He 
had watched her — ^what he saw in 
her face is open to conjecture, but 
he spoke, asking for a glass of water. 
Immediately, she arose with the pic- 
tures in her hand. He opened the 
door for her, never forgetful or neg- 
lectful of the little courtesies of life, 
and asked if he might be allowed to 
get the water for himself. She shook 
her head, laughing a little. In the din- 
ing room she encountered Susie, the 
widow indeed. 

"What on earth, Anne? Are you 
sick? Where are you going? Has 
your sweetheart gone? What's that 
you have?" came like so many shots 
from a pop g^n. Anne handed her 
the pictures, saying, ''My Christmas 
present." At which Susie poured forth 
a stream of ejaculation. "For mercy's 
sake! Is this all? His picture! 
Twelve of them! For pity's sake! 
Is this the best he can do? And he's 
worth a half million, and some say a 
million, if he's worth thirty cents! 
Mighty little comfort you'll get out 
of being married to him ! Well, I do 
say! He thinks he's good looking, 
too— you can see that all over him, 
and bisdd as an egg! Did you ever?" 
Anne left while the shots rang thick- 
est and securing the water, returned 
to the sitting room. Ludlow took the 
water, rising from his chair and com- 
ing hastily forward. He set the glass 
down and placing the arm of posses- 
sion across Anne's shoulders, drew 



her over to the table. She slipped 
from his arm with her breath coming 
rather quickly and followed the di- 
rection of his pointing finger. L)ring 
on the table was a flat box, a jewel- 
er's box, satin-lined, and partly in it 
and partly on the table, lay a very ex- 
quisite necklace of rubies. 

"These are for you, Anne. They are 
Oriental gems. I got them in Stam- 
boul. I gave you the pictures first, 
knowing, of course, that being pic- 
tures of me they should be more val- 
uable to you than any gift, and all- 
suflicient. Yet the women of this cen- 
tury are become so tainted with the 
mercenary spirit that I really felt jus- 
tified as it were in trying you with 
the photographs simply of the man 
who is going to make you his wife, 
before offering you the jewels. It is 
this same motive which has prompted 
me during our engagement to refrain 
from showering upon you costly pres- 
ents, I wished to be preferred for my- 
self alone." 

What monstrous thing was the man 
saying? She hardly heard him. She 
did not touch the jewels, but with a 
hand resting on the table, spoke diat 
which made him forget the rubies, 
even for a little, forget himself. 

"I am not going to marry you. No. 
You must see it is not possible. You 
should have seen it in time to prevent 
your having ever asked me. I did 
see it, yet I accepted your offer at its 
face value. You had tried everything 
except marriage to relieve the mo- 
notony of your life. I was willing to 
try an)rthing, even marriage, to re- 
lieve the monotony of mine. It was 
risk with both of us, with me the 
most, of necessity — with me the most 
Now, as I draw near the time when 
I am to leave myself and be your self, 
I find that I cannot do it I should 
have told you sooner, but I did not 
know it really — that I could not be 
your wife. I mean that, could not — 
until this afternoon. And I have 
wanted to tell you all the evening, 
but you were busy talking." She did 
not mean the irony. She simply 
meant what she said. 
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"Is it possible?" breathed Ludlow, 
unable to understand that he was 
Ludlow. And then another thought 
came to him : "Is it possible that there 
is another man? I can see no other 
reason for this — I can see no reason 
whatever for this most unexpected 
and unwarrantable — " 

"It is quite possible that there 
should be another man." Her voice 
was controlled, "but it has nothing 
to do with the situation at present." 

"There is nothing for me to say if 
your decision is final." 

"My decision is unalterable." Lud- 
low gathered up the gems, placed 
them in the box, snapped it shut, and 
at the door he said : "The pictures can 
be returned to me at the hotel. I 
shall be there until the eleven o'clock 
train in the morning." The door 
closed and he was gone. 



Anne went up to her room, and it 
was there by her table that the frivo- 
lous niece saw her and never forgot 
the sight. 

Anne, in her white gown, ready 
for bed, with her hair in two long 
braids falling on either side of the 
magnolia face, an open sandal-wood 
box beside the spread sheet of yellow 
telegram on the table, and Anne, 
writing her name on slip after slip 
of paper which she took from the 
sandal-wood box, kissing every sepa- 
rate slip of paper and patting the 
telegram each time she finished writ- 
ing her name. Her eyes of October 
dropped now and again tears that 
Ross Wilson would have given his 
whole last year's salary to see. 

The telegram read: 

Coming tomorrow Can't help it Sec 
chafing dish for further particulars. 



THE CHRISTMAS HA'NT 

(A Plantation Legend Told in Verse by Old Wash ) 

Christmus week in de 'forties an' we-all wuz feelin' fine, 
Egg-nog flowed in a silver bowl wid de juice uv de muscadine. 
We fiddled all day in de cabin, we danced all night in de hall, 
An' now de Big House all lit up fur de white fo'ks Christmus ball. 
Dey danced de old Ferginny, dey ripped and r'ar'd to de jig, 
An' when dey got emuff uv dat t'wuz whisky an' roasted pig — 
(But dat ain't de tale a-pesterin' me — ^jes' listen at dis ole nig!) 

Den cum de nuts an' de apples, de speechifyin' an' toasts ; 

"Did you ur'r see a nigger/* ole Marster axed, "dat didn't Vleeve in ghosts^' 

He sed it wid winks a-laffin' an' de cump'ny all sed, "No!" 

An' den I bowed wid a curt'sy bow an' a backward scrape uv my toe : 

"May it please you, Marster, white fo'ks all, now dafs intended fur me. 

But heah's a nigger dat ain't a^skeered of ghost es, es you shall see! 

Trot out yo' sperrits," sez I, "dis night — fum spooks to good whisky!" 



Den Marster laflf wid a great big laff, an' wink wid a mighty wink — 
Sez he: "Heah's ten uv de Eaglets coin ef you ha'f es game es you think. 
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Now you go up to de ha'nted house nigh de graveyahd whar dey sleep, 
An' if you stay tell de break uv day, dis ten am your^n to keep!" 
"May it please you, Marster, white fo'ks all," sed I wid anu'rr bow, 
"/ nuver heerd nuthin' servig'ous es dat, nut look es good, I vow. 
Ifs pickin' it up in de road," sez I, "an' I'll start fur dat money nowf 

I tuck three drinks an' started out fur de house in de lonely wood, 

I trotted along in de moonlight dim an' whistled es loud es I cu'd. 

I seed de spot by de cabin do' whar de muhdered man wuz foun', 

An' it wuz ba'r, fur de grass wouldn't g^oyf on dat ar spot uv grotm'. 

But I knowed I hadn't done nuffin' to him, so I opens de creechy do'. 

An' de win' hit moan th'oo de crevice crack an' den hit moan some mo' :— 

Zo — o — o — Zoo, it say, an' den — ^my Lawd! Meow — me — o! 

My blood froze stiff, fur dar in de room a great big black cat stood, 

Wid eyes es big es a risin' moon an' a tail like a bushy wood. 

An' he sot his great big yaller eyes on mine fur a cunjer spell. 

An' roun' an' roim' he circled roun' entidn' me to hell I 

But I kep' my eyes on dem demon eyes fur I knowed ^f de spell wa'nt broke 

He'd gallop wid me to hell an' back in de twis' of de witch's yoke ! 

Roun* an* roun' wid his witch's eyes, an' n'ar one uv us spoke. 

At las' he see it wouldn't wuck, an' den he climi on a cheer 
An' put his paw right under his jaw an' spit out blue ambeer ! 
An' den he tuck sum brimstone snuflf f 'um a box uv fiah, an' shakes 
His tail tell ev'ry ha'r stood da'r, an Lawd! dey wuz little snakes! 
An' den he laff a 'sateful laff an' sez he, "How-do-you-do? 
Does you kno' dar ain't nobody heah but des' us bully boys two? 
Sez I, as I tuck a runnin' start, sez I, "Dis leaves des' you!" 

I run tell I drap on a san' bank five miles by de wil<Jgoose trail, 

Wid little witches playin' craps on de flap uv my ole coat tail. 

Bellussed an' winded I had to drap, but I'd hardly hit de san' 

Befo' dar cum in his grabe-clothes de deades' kind uv a man! 

But he hilt de head uv a still deader man in 'is arms an' hit grinned an spit, 

An' puckered his lips an' sed: "Ole man you sho'ly kin run a bit!" 

"My Lawd!" sez I, a starin' erg'in, "You hain't seed no runnin' yit!" 
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CONQUERORS OF THE WILDERNESS' 

By Anna Erwin Woods 

[Arranged from the papers and personal memolri of Andrew Brwin] 



CHAPTER XVIII— Continued 

Captain Leonard Helm was ap- 
pointed commandant at St Vincent's 
and agent for Indian affairs in the 
department of the Wabash. This of- 
ficer had been particularly recom- 
mended to Qark for his knowledge 
of the department, and the general 
prudence of his character. As things 
turned out, Qark's judgment of Helm 
was in keeping with his usual sagaci- 
ty in reading men. 

It was just after these occurrences 
at St. Vincent's that our commander 
found himself in the midst of a new 
perplexity. The three months for 
which his troops had been enlisted had 
expired. It is not to be presumed, 
however, that a man so fertile in re- 
sources as our leader would be daunt- 
ed by circtmistances by which an or^ 
dinary military man would be ren- 
dered helpless. Regarding, not the lim- 
its of his authority, but the preserva- 
tion of the interest for which it had 
been conferred upon him, he re-en- 
listed his men upon a new footing; 
raised a company among the French 
inhabitants commanded by their own 
officers; and established garrisons at 
each of the forts. 

The captive British commandant of 
Kaskaslda was sent to Virginia in 
charge of an officer; a report was 
sent to Governor Patrick Henry of 
the whole of Qark's proceedings ; and 
a request made for the appointment of 
a civil commandant who should take 
diarge of the political affairs of this 
far-away portion of the Virginia com- 

^Begnn in Uie May Issue. 



monwealth. Far away it was, indeed, 
for we were separated by fifteen hun- 
dred miles of wilderness from Wil- 
liamsburg, the seat of government; 
and we were many hundreds of miles 
from our nearest friends in Kentucky. 

Notwithstanding a success so great- 
ly beyond his means, and almost be- 
yond his expectations, the uneasiness 
of Qark was great. He fully appre- 
ciated our critical situation and the ne- 
cessity for exerting all the address of 
which he was master. Every influence 
was required to counteract the agen- 
cy and control of the British, who had 
distributed the bloody belt and hatch- 
et among the Indians throughout the 
whole region of Lake Superior and 
the Mississippi. Had we been joined 
by every man from Kentucky and 
many from Virginia, we could not 
have resisted these warlike tribes by 
force. 

In order to conceal the rashness of 
our invasion of the Illinois, and the 
desperate danger of our situation, we 
were instructed to speak constantly 
of our fort at the Falls of the Ohio; 
of that being the headquarters of our 
army, of which we were only a de- 
tachment; and of the reinforcements 
daily expected. Indeed, Qark left no 
means unused to strengthen his in- 
fluence and authority among those 
by whom we were surrounded. 

Having succeeded, with only his ri- 
fle troops, in capturing three of the 
strongest British forts armed with 
cannon; and having secured the ac- 
tive co-operation of th6 French, he 
evinced, more than ever, an ardent de- 
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sire to secure the good will of the 
Spaniards across the Mississippi. This 
being considered by him a matter of 
most serious importance, we were in- 
structed to cultivate a good under- 
standing with the Spanish and also 
with the French inhabitants of St. 
Louis. 

There was one young man among 
us who joyously announced his de- 
termination to zealously obey this or- 
der; and I will tell you why. 

Upon M. Cerr^'s return home, he 
had brought to Mademoiselle Adri- 
enne a message from her father ad- 
vising her to come to St Louis at the 
earliest moment practicable. We had 
known that her home was in that 
town, and that she was only on a vis- 
it to her aunt at the time of our unex- 
pected arrival. 

When Gordon first heard of the 
wish expressed by M. Soularde (Ad- 
rienne's father) that she should re- 
turn home, he was in despair. I well 
knew that it made no difference where 
she might be, for wherever it was he 
would soon follow, so I was not as- 
tonished when, a few days after her 
going he exclaimed: 

"&x>d luck, Ned! Look upon the 
happiest man in the Illinois! I am 
to bear dispatches to Bowman, to re- 
main with him until further orders. 
May they be long in coming!" 

After a few moments of silence, 
during which he seemed to be in a 
very pleasant reverie, he resumed his 
confidences : 

"Ned, do you not understand that 
Qark wishes us to cultivate pleasant 
relations with the St. Louis people? 
By Jove ! I always obey a command- 
er like ours, who would not hesi- 
tate to have one shot for disobedi- 
ence. He ordered me to guard the 
home of M. Cerr^, and I did it with 
all my heart. Now he wishes us to 
make friends in St. Louis, and I shall 
spend the greater part of my time on 
the western side of the Mississippi, 
trying, by every means in my power, 
to gain the regard of some of those 
people. Pierre Chenier is still at Ca- 
hokia> and I can persuade him to go 



over there with me; he has relatives 
in St. Louis. Good-bye, Ned — you 
will never know what it is to live un- 
til you fall in love !" 

CHAPTER XIX 
Clark's treaties with the Indians 

Our commander now found him- 
self so placed that his attention could 
be given to the Indians. The most war- 
like tribes upon the whole western con- 
tinent were those by whom we, less 
than two hundred men, were sur- 
rounded; and the danger of our sit- 
uation was such that it was necessary* 
to gain a mastery over them without 
bloodshed. Qark's negotiations with 
these savages were conducted in the 
same remarkable spirit of strong, sa- 
gacious daring which had stamped his 
course heretofore. He had long been 
interested in studying Indian char- 
acter ; and had made himself intimate- 
ly acquainted with the French and 
Spanish modes of treating them. "I 
determined," he said afterward, "to 
guard against spoiling them, as was 
too much the case with the English, 
who were constantly inviting them to 
treaties and giving them presents. I 
believed in fighting them until they 
would request a treaty. Placed as we 
were in the Illinois, it was necessary 
to make them afraid of us. I had two 
good points in my hand, the French 
treaty, and the good-will of the 
French inhabitants; for the rest I 
had to depend upon myself." 

The English were not much re- 
garded by the Indians, who served 
them only for pay. They despised 
Spaniards, and dreaded the Ameri- 
cans ; but the French they had alwa)rs 
loved. Two centuries of tact and kind 
treatment, especially from the French 
priests, had strengthened this feeling. 

The wise and rightful spirit which 
Qark exhibited toward their ancient 
and beloved Church won for us, not 
only the services of Pere Gibault 
(who subsequently received the pub- 
lic thanks of Virginia) but also the 
friendship of his parishioners, which 
resulted in the active co-operation of 
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the French interest ; and was produc- 
tive of most valuable results in under- 
mining the British influence through- 
out a large portion of those regions. 

Through Pere Gibault, messages 
were interchanged with an Indian 
chief whose title was the Grand Door 
of the Wabash ; and, in fact, nothing 
of any importance was undertaken re- 
specting the whole Wabash country 
without the consent of this chief. He 
resided near St. Vincent's and Cap- 
tain Helm was instructed to use ev- 
ery influence to win him over. 

I had been sent to St. Vincent's to 
take a letter from Colonel Qark 
which Captain Helm delivered, in an 
Indian council, to the Grand Door as 
a friendly talk from the American 
commander, inviting him to unite with 
the Long Knife (as they called Vir- 
ginia) and his old Father, the King 
of France. With the usual circum- 
spection of the Indian character, the 
diief declined to make any answer 
to the talk until he had assembled his 
councillors. 

The dignity which was observed by 
the Grand Door was exactly followed 
by Captain Helm ; and, in this way, it 
was several days before the council 
was concluded. At length, Helm was 
invited to attend a meeting of the 
chiefs. All being assembled, the 
Grand Door said: 

"The sky has been very dark with 
the war between the Long Knife and 
the English ; but now it is cleared up. 
The Long Knife was in the right; and, 
perhaps if the English conquer them, 
they will serve the Indians the same 
way." Then he jumped up and struck 
his breast and said: "I have always 
been a man and a warrior, and now 
I am a Long Knife; and I will tell 
the red people to bloody the land no 
more for the English." He then shook 
hands with Captain Helm, and his ex- 
ample was followed by all the chiefs. 

The Grand Door remained always 
a true friend to the Americans, and 
his conduct had a wide influence on 
many chiefs in causing them to make 
peace. At his ovra request, when he 
died be was buried with 4II tb^ hon- 



ors of war near the fort at Cahokia. 
The last time I was in St. Louis, I 
• went across the river to visit the grave 
of this good chief whom I had Imown 
and esteemed. 

Soon after my return from St Vin- 
cent's, I accompanied Colonel Qark 
to an Indian council which he had 
been requested to attend at Cahokia. 
Immediately upon our arrival I tried 
to find Gordon, and was by no means 
surprised to learn that he and Pierre 
Chenier were both across the river at 
St Louis, where, I was told, they 
passed a good deal of their time. It 
was not until the evening of the fol- 
lowing day that I met them upon their 
return to Cahokia. 

"By the heathen god of war, and 
Venus too !" exclaimed Gordon, greet- 
ing me in the most affectionate man- 
ner, "I am delighted to see you, Ned. 
I have ten thousand things to talk 
about." 

"We will have a talk as soon as 
possible," I replied. "Just now the 
Commander keeps me in such close 
attendance upon him at this council 
that I have not a moment to spare." 

"Oh, those everlasting Indians I" 
said Gordon impatiently. "There are 
swarms of them around Cahokia 
waiting for Qark. We will be sick 
unto death with their pow-pows." 

"No," I answered. "We will be 
made sicker by their tomahawks, if 
Qark does not have the pow-pows. I 
think he knows how to get along with 
Indians. I have seen something of 
them myself ; we have plenty of them 
down in our country, in Washington 
District ; a good many more than you 
have in Virginia. You tide-water peo- 
ple know nothing about Indians these 
days; and I don't believe you ever 
did. We people in the Wilderness un- 
derstand them — ^at least, we have 
learned by this time to expect from 
them 'only lies, scalping-knives and 
tomahawks." 

Upon the opening of the council at 
Cahokia, as the Indians were the so- 
licitors, one of the chiefs advanced 
to the table where Colonel Qark was 
sitting. This chief bore in bis hand 
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a belt of peace ; another came forward 
with the sacred pipe ; and a third with 
the fire to kindle it. After the pipe 
was lighted, it was presented to the 
heavens, then to the earth, and com- 
pleting the circle, was presented to 
all the spirits, invoking them to wit- 
ness what was about to be done. The 
pipe was then presented to Colonel 
Qark and after him to every person 
present. When these formalities were 
all finished, addressing himself to the 
Indians, the speaker (a chief) said: 

"Warriors, you ought to be thank- 
ful that the Great Spirit has taken 
pity on you and cleared the sky, and 
opened your hearts so that you may 
hear the truth. We have been de- 
ceived by bad birds flying through the 
land [meaning the British emissa- 
ries] ; but we will take up the bloody 
hatchet no more against the Long 
Knife ; and we hope that as the Great 
Spirit has brought us together for 
good, so we may be received as 
friends, and peace may take the place 
of the bloody belt." 

The speaker then threw the belt of 
wampum and tlie flags which they 
had received from the British into the 
middle of the room and stamped up- 
on them as token of rejection. 

Qark's reply was distant and 
guarded. *1 have paid attention to 
what has been said, and I will give an 
answer to-morrow," he said, "when 
I hope the hearts of all people will be 
ready to receive the truth. But I rec- 
ommend you to keep prepared for the 
result of this council upon which your 
existence as a nation depends. I de- 
sire that you do not permit any of our 
people to shake hands with you, as 
peace is not yet made; and it is time 
enough to give the hand when the 
heart can be given also." 

This speech excited the admiration 
of the warriors. "Such sentiments 
are like men who have but one hearty 
and do not speak with forked 
tongues," said they. 

The council assembled next day and 
Qark delivered another remarkable 
speech. He explained to them fully 
the cause of the trouble between Eng- 



land and the colonies. "I am a man 
and a warrior," he declared in an 
earnest tone, "not a councillor ; I car- 
ry war in my right hand, and in my 
left peace." He ended by saying, "I 
am convinced you never heard the 
truth before. I do not wish you to 
answer before you have taken time 
to counsel. We will, therefore, part 
this evening, and when the Great 
Spirit shall bring us together again, 
let us speak and think like men with 
but one heart and one tongue." 

A new fire was kindled the next 
day with more than usual ceremony, 
and the chief said among other things : 
"We have paid great attention to what 
the Great Spirit has put into your 
heart to say to us. We believe the 
whole to be the truth, for the Long 
Knife does not speak like any other 
people we have ever heard. We now 
see that we have been deceived; the 
English have told us lies; and you 
told us the truth, >ust as some of our 
old men have always told us. 

"We now believe that the Long 
Knife is in the right. The English 
have forts in our country, and if they 
get strong enough, they want to serve 
5ie red people as they have treated 
the Long Knife. Therefore, the red 
people ought to help the Long Knife, 
and with cheerful hearts take up the 
belt of peace and spurn the bdt of 
war; and determine to hold fast, for 
we do not doubt your friendship, from 
the manner of your speaking, so dif- 
ferent from the English. 

"We will call in our warriors and 
throw the tomahawk into the river 
where it can never be found. We will 
suffer no more bad birds to fly 
through the land, disquieting women 
and children. Our friends shall hear 
of the good talk you have given us; 
and we hope you will send chiefs 
among them with your eyes to see 
themselves that they are men, and 
strictly stand by all tliat is said at this 
great fire, whidi the Great Spirit has 
kindled at Cahokia for the good of 
all people who attend it." The pipe 
was again kindled and smoked and the 
council concluded by the shaking of 
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hands of all the parties white and red. 
In this same manner, with very little 
variety, treaties were concluded with 
a great many tribes. Colonel Oark 
adhered resolutely to his determina- 
tion not to cajole them. So well con- 
solidated was his influence that a sin- 
gle soldier could be sent in safety 
among the Indians throughout any 
part of the Wabash and Illinois coun- 
try, to the heads of the waters dis- 
charging into the lakes and into the 
Mississippi. 

As I was in close attendance upon 
Colonel Clark during the whole time 
that he was making these treaties, I 
saw very little of Gordon. I knew 
he was frequently absent from Cahok- 
ia, and that he spent the most of his 
time in St. Louis. The Commander 
was aware of this and seemed not to 
object to it. 

Gordon was such a handsome, at- 
tractive man, so noble and courteous 
in his bearing, and so brave and gen- 
erous in character, that there could 
not have been selected among us one 
who would be more calculated to 
make a pleasing impression, and es- 
tablish friendly relations with the 
Spanish and French on the west side 
of the Mississippi. 

There was only one thing which 
caused me anxiety. He was very 
young; and I recalled how headstrong 
and indiscreet I had been at the same 
age (I was a few years older than 
he) and I thought Gordon fully as 
unwise as I had been. He was a man 
of tremendous strength of nature; 
and the feeling which had arisen in 
his heart for Mademoiselle Adrienne 
Soularde held complete possession of 
him. If anything should conflict with 
that I feared the result. I was, there- 
fore, not much surprised when Pierre 
Chenier came to me, one day, and 
said: 

"I must talk to you. Charlie Gor- 
don is in trouble." 

"I have been expecting to hear 
that," was my reply. ''What is it?" 

"He is slightly woimded;" said 
Chenier, "and it is only by good luck 
that he is not dead. You lutd better 



go over to St. Louis with me this 
evening and talk to him yourself. 
Don't say anything to the Command- 
er about it until we see further." 

"We will start within an hour," I 
promised, knowing that I could get 
leave of absence to go immediately. 

"Eh bien!" said Chenier, "I shall 
wait for you." 

On our way Chenier related to me 
what had occurred. 

"You know, of course," he said, 
"Gordon's feeling about Adrienne; 
and, I presume, it is not necessary to 
tell you that the trouble is in connec- 
tion with that. There is a young 
Spaniard in St. Louis, Don Pedro de 
Castillo, who has been devoted to Ad- 
rienne for a year past. She has never 
seemed to favor his suit, although 
her father and family thought so well 
of it that there was, at one time, talk 
of a bethrothal. The young man is 
handsome and attractive in the way 
these Spaniards are, and of a very in- 
fluential family. He has a cousin here, 
Don Guadalupe de Calvo y Ramio, 
who is most highly considered. For 
my part, I look upon his connection 
with Don Guadalupe as Pedro's best 
recommendation. 

"When Adrienne came back to St. 
Louis and Gordon soon after followed 
her, you may judge of the condition 
which resulted between the two young 
rivals. I knew there would be war 
but hoped it might be carried on in 
a reasonable way. Adrienne is so 
wise and good, so little coquette, that 
I trusted a great deal to her. The 
right kind of a woman, you know, can 
usually arrange these things." 

"I agree with you," I said, inter- 
rupting him, "and, especially, I agree 
with you in saying that Mademoiselle 
Adrienne is good and wise." 

"Eh bien!" continued Chenier; 
"very soon Gordon began to lose his 
head entirely; and, I think, the devil 
got into Pedro, for I suspect him of a 
very black deed. It so happened 
that one day we spoke together, Pe- 
dro and I. I know no Spanish and he 
knows no French. His English is 
something remarkable ; and, although 
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I can get along with English well 
enough when I am good-humored, 
when I am the least ang^ or excited, 
I become as much tangled up as 
Pedro does. 

"He said, 'Senor, I haf sohm 
throvl, sohm verree bad throvl I weesh 
to espeak to you about. Thees Don 
Carlos Gordon, — ^he eez amigo weeth 
you — eez freen* weeth you — es vero, 
nor 

" 'Yes,' I said, 'it is true that Don 
Carlos Gordon is my friend. But 
I am sorry to hear that you have trou- 
ble, Don Pedro, and I hope it can be 
arranged.' 

" 'Nunca, nunca, — ^nevaire can that 
throvl be arrange. Don Carlos, he 
lofe la senorita Adrienne, but I swear- 
ar to you, Senor, eet eez not possee- 
blee to heem to lofe her lak I lofe 
her.' 

" 'Eh bien ! Don Pedro,' I said, 'I am 
not able to judge of that You should, 
however, give Gordon an equal chance 
with yourself to show how much he 
loves the senorita.' 

" 'Nevaire, no,' said Pedro, his eyes 
flashing with anger at the suggestion 
of Gordon's having any chance to 
gain Adrienne. 'Tambien, I weesh 
to marry with her. Madre de DiosI 
eef he marry with her, caramba! I 
weel keel heem ! I weel cut heem een 
thee heart, by the madre de Dios, I 
weel do thees I* 

" 'Escus-ar me, Sefior,* he continued, 
apparently trying to control himself, 
'pardon-ar me, but I weel tell to you 
what mak all la dificultad. Eet eez 
Don Carlos — ^he mak lofe too much 
to la senorita. Santa Maria ! I weesh 
to tell to you, Senor, I keel heem be- 
fore that he shall make so much lofe 
to her !' 

"Bon Dieu !" said Chenier, "he was 
so beside himself that I saw I could 
do nothing. So saying 'Adios' aloud 
and 'al diablo* under my breath, I left 
him in order to seek Gordon and see 
what could be done with him." 

"And did you find him amenable to 
reason?" I inquired. 

"Alas, no. He was even more un- 
manageable than Pedro had been. 



'The little brown devil,'" he said, 
speaking with his teeth firmly set to- 
gether and his voice hoarse with pas- 
sion. 'To dare to talk of marr3ang 
Adrienne ! I will put a bullet through 
his heart !' 

" 'Gordon,' I said, 'I know these 
Spaniards, and you must be care- 
ful—' 

"'Careful!' he exclaimed, white 
with anger and his voice trembling 
with excitement. 'I know their dev- 
iltry and their lies ; and I will silence 
them. Yes, by Jove! I will silence 
them as surely as I live!* 

"I consigned him to the devil, along 
with the other hot-head, and went in 
search of Don Guadalupe. When I 
had told him how furiously blood- 
thirsty each one had become at the 
thought of the other marrying Ad- 
rienne, he cried whimsically: 'Ah, it 
is this love that makes fools; let it 
be a Spanish fool or an English fool, 
it is always love. Enough ! Long live 
love ! long live youth !' 

"You see," continued Chenier, "he 
did not see the importance of the mat- 
ter just at first, but I urged it upon 
him." 

" 'It is not a question of two mere 
madmen,' I told him, 'but of the 
security of Qark and his followers. 
Above all things, the American com- 
mander wishes just now, to be on 
friendly terms with the Spanish au- 
thorities on the west side of the river, 
for the British may come down upon 
us from Canada at any moment, and 
in that event we must be able to cross 
the Mississippi into friendly territory. 
It is out of all reason to risk such a 
complication as may arise from the 
rashness of these two young fools. 
If Gordon kills Don Pedro, as I think 
he will, your governor may be forced 
to take such action as might be dis- 
astrous to Colonel Qark's plans.' 

"'Dios mio!' said Don Guadalupe, 
looking very grave. 'I had not 
thought of that. Toma! this love 
affair is likely to become a matter to 
be handled with diplomatic skill.' 

" 'If,' I remarked, 'I had Gordon at 
Cahokia, I would tell everything to 
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Clark, and he could make things safe 
by keeping him under guard. But I 
am sure that I cannot, for the pres- 
ent, get him away from St Louis. 
What can you do with Pedro?' 

" 'Quien sabe?' was the Don's reply. 
'I will see the governor at once. He 
feels very kindly toward Qark, and 
I believe in his heart he detests the 
British. I am sure I do, and I hope 
that Qark will rid us of them. I will 
advise you, then, before long. Hasta 
la vista, amigo mio.' 

"Before nightfall he infonned me 
that the governor had found a pre- 
text for having Pedro placed under 
guard and I at once sought Gordon. 
Finding that he had gone to pass the 
evening at M. Soularde's, and feeling 
relieved of anxiety, I went to my own 
apartment 

"It was almost midnight when I 
was awakened by a messenger who 
brought the news that Gordon was 
lying at M. Soularde's house danger- 
ously woimded and would probably 
die. Upon reaching him, however, I 
found tile wound not so serious, and 
Charlie able to tell me what had hap- 
pened." 

' "Thank heaven," I ejaculated, 
"that he had you to turn to !" 

"He said the assassin had been, 
without doubt, in hiding, waiting for 
him to come out of the house. As he 
descended the steps he observed a 
shadow, and it was in turning quickly 
to look at it more carefully that he 
probably saved his life. The knife 
which was intended to pass through 
his heart, only cut his arm and that 
not very seriously. As he was struck, 
he made a dash at the assailant, at 
the same moment giving a loud call, 
which brought M. Soularde quickly 
to the spot. Finding that he had failed 
in his attempt to strike a fatal blow, 
the assassin had immediately fled. 

"The .violence of the blow and the 
loss of blood caused Gordon to lose 
consciousness, and upon reaching 
him, M. Soularde thought he was 
dead; but as soon as an examination 
was made, it was seen that the wound 
was not very serious." 



"Was he able to give any descrip- 
tion of his assailant?" I asked. 

"Why, strangely enough, he says 
the assassin was an Indian. Do you 
understand how that could be? If it 
is a fact, it suggests a very black deed 
to my mind." 

We walked the rest of the way in 
silence, pondering over the mystery. 

"Ned," said Chariie, after I had 
greeted him, "the man who tried to 
kill me was an Indian. I am as sure 
of it as I am that I live. And the 
blow was certainly meant for me, for 
as I passed out of the doorway the 
moon shone full in my face, as bright 
as daylight. He saw me as plainly as 
I see you standing there. I noticed 
the shadow and thought nothing of 
it but, in an instant, that little sly, 
Spanish devil, Pedro, came into my 
mind, and this caused me to turn 
quickly, else that knife would have 
gone straight through my heart, as it 
was intended. They thought I would 
fall dead without even a groan. But 
I will find that Indian if he is on this 
continent, and make him tell the 
truth, if it costs my life." 

"'I don't know, Gordon," I said; 
"what to make of its being an In- 
dian—" 

"Well, if you don't, I do," he ex- 
claimed angrily; "I know Pedro was 
under guard. Chenier has told me 
about that; but some of his accursed 
Spanish dollars gave me that cut — " 

"For God's sake, Gordon, hush! 
you are talking wildly," I cried, in- 
terrupting him. "You will ruin us by 
your imprudence. You know Pedro's 
family are people of the highest im- 
portance in New Orleans, and his 
relatives here are immensely influen- 
tial; and these Spaniards are full of 
pride and revenge. We must, at all 
hazards, steer clear of invoking their 
anger. We have no idea what the 
British are planning against us — ^they 
may send a force from Canada at any 
moment, and Colonel Qark considers 
it of the utmost importance to keep on 
friendly terms with these Spaniards." 

My earnestness failed to affect' the 
wounded youth. 
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"There is one of them would go 
to purgatory too quick to make his 
confession, if I could lay my hands 
upon him," said he, threateningly. "I 
know pretty well what he would have 
to confess." 

"Even if what you suspect should 
be true," I answered, trying to turn 
his thoughts into a lighter channel, 
"admitting that you owe your pres- 
ent position to him, why should you 
feel any resentment? It seems to me 
you ought to be grateful to any one 
who had a hand in placing you under 
the roof with Mademoiselle Adrienne, 
and only badly enough wounded to be 
interesting. Don Pedro would, be- 
yond doubt, exchange places with you 
willingly." 

This suggestion acted like a charm 
in restoring the young man's good 
humor ; and he laughed heartily in pic- 
turing Pedro's discomfiture when he 
realized how things had turned out; 
he under guard, not able to see Ad- 
rienne; and Gordon domesticated in 
her home, receiving from her kind 
sympathy for the suffering and dan- 
ger which he had risked, as it were, 
upon her account 

"By all the saints he worships!" 
he cried out triumphantly, "I'll not 
send him to purgatory, for I think he 
is there already." 

Upon returning to Cahokia I found 
Qark occupied with a chief by the 
name of Blackbird, who had been in 
St. Louis when our invasion was first 
made; but had sent the American 



commander a letter apologizing for 
his absence. Upon inquiry, Clark 
found that he was a chief of great 
importance, possessing influence over 
considerable territory bordering on 
Lake Michigan; and, consequently, 
the commander departed from his 
usual distant policy and invited the 
chief to visit him, sending a special 
messenger to convey this invitation. 

Blackbird arrived with only eight 
attendants ; and observing that prepa- 
rations were being made for the usual 
great council, he sagaciously sug- 
gested that no time be lost in cere- 
monials, as he had come on business. 
He declared that he wanted much con- 
versation with the American com- 
mander, and would prefer sitting at 
the same table with him to all the 
formality that could be used. 

Colonel Qark readily undertook to 
satisfy him on every point; but, com- 
pelled as he was to employ similes for 
so many ideas foreign to barbarous 
society, it took him nearly half a day 
to answer the inquiries of the chief. 
This was finally accomplished, how- 
ever, to the satisfaction of this in- 
telligent and powerful Indian, who 
expressed himself convinced that the 
Americans were entirely in the right. 

"I am glad," said Blackbird, "that 
our old friends,, the French, have 
united their arms with yours ; and the 
Indians ought to do the same." 

"No," replied Colonel Clafk; "we 
do not wish the Indians to fight for 
us." 
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Would you rather not possess it 
Casting reason into rhyme, 
And unthinking for the time 
That the rose by you untaken 
Were a sweeter rose forsaken? 

Yes, you would, but won't confess 



It. 




If some one should pass your vision — 
Whorls of gold and filmy lace — 
And should smile into your face — 
Would your features frame a frowr 
Or be gathered like a clown 

In a smirk of calm derision? 




*>=i. 



Would you always be impelled 
By such well-contained restraint 
That no thought of maid or flowers 
Would disturb your somber hours — 
Neither penetrate your mood — 
Then, I'd call you thing of wood 

In a slavish coma held. 



Joseph Hugh Reese. 
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ANNE: MORE LEAVES FROM HER 

DIARY 

VI 

By Kate Trimble Sharber 



Dec. 20 — "Yuletide in the South- 
land" is what Professor Young calls 
it, but from the sound you'd never 
know how nice it really is. It means 
that the Youngs have come down to 
the bungajow to spend Christmas and 
have brought his brother, Julius, to 
spend it too. I admire Mr. Julius 
Young, both his name and his ways. 
He noticed me the minute he got off 
the train and said I would have to be 
his sweetheart. Although I have 
learned, from being so deceived by 
Dr. Gordon's remarks like that, you 
mustn't depend on what they say, still 
it makes you like a person when they 
say it to you. 

He is not a college professor like 
his brother, but he writes poetry once 
in awhile and makes his living draw- 
ing pictures. Now the bad part about 
making your living out of poetry and 
art is that so often you don't do it. 
This is the way with Julius. He 
draws fully as good as other artists, 
but he has never been able to get 
people to notice it. Professor Young 
says his work *'lacks the divine spark," 
and so the poor young man has to 
heat his coffee over the gas jet like 
they always do in pitiful magazine 
stories. So much poetry and art have 
made him real thin with strange flan- 
nel shirts and he looks half like a 
writing person and half like a hero 
that was raised out West. He does- 
n't act as peculiar as he looks though, 
laughing as jolly as Mr. Parkes if 
anything funny happens, and he 
knows so much about horses, having 
traveled considerable, that Pa thinks 



he is very smart. Pa says you can ex- 
cuse a poet with horse sense bettei 
than you can just a plain poet. 

Rufe and Cousin Eunice are down 
here in the country too, partly at our 
house and partly at Rufe's folks'. 
This makes a nice reunion for them, 
being as Rufe's sister, Marcella, is 
home for the first time in three Christ- 
mases, having been off studying how 
to play on the piano. 

Ever since during the chestnuts get- 
ting ripe Marcella has been good 
friends with me for she loves the out- 
doors and there wasn't anybody but 
me that had the time to spare to go 
with her through the woods. She felt 
sorry for me too, not getting to go 
back to school in the city tfiis fall 
and so she has taught me a lot. Ma 
and Pa said they just couldn't spare 
me, being the only one that lived and 
born to Uiem in their old age. It looks 
like if my brothers ai\d sisters had of 
known how inconvenient it was for 
me to be the only child they would 
of tried a little harder to live. 

Marcella is not pretty in a blonde- 
headed way like Ann . Lisbeth and 
Bertha, but her hair and eyes are as 
dark as chocolate candy when you've 
grated a whole half a cake in it and 
her skin looks like cream does when 
it's nearly ready to churn. She would- 
n't go with me and Rufe and Cousin 
Eunice to meet the Youngs at the 
train being ashamed on Julius' ac- 
count I reckon, both being single. 
But we went and Professor and Mrs. 
Young said they were too happy for 
anything to be back in the country 
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• {or a regfular old-fashioned Christ- 
mas. They said they were going to 
do everything just like it was in old 
England, which Professor Young had 
broQght a book to read about. They 
said this book would "infuse a genu- 
ine Yule spirit," but if they had of 
scraped as many cake pans and seeded 
as many raisins as I have they would 
have more Christmas feeling in them 
already than they could hold without 
a dose of cordial. 

Dec. 21 — ^This morning we collect- 
ed on the other side of the creek to 
go after holly and mistletoe to decor- 
ate the bungalow with, me, the 
Youngs and Rufe and Cousin Eu- 
nice, Julius said a good many com- 
pliments about the Nature you could 
see all over the hills, but Rufe said 
shucks! if he had plowed over that 
Nature as often as he had it wouldn't 
look so pretty. 

Cousin Eunice said let's go straight 
up through the woods and maybe we 
would meet Marcella coming back 
from a poor person's house which 
she had been to carry sick folks' 
things to. This plan must have been 
made up between them for, sure 
enough, when we got to the tip top 
we found Marcella sitting under some 
cedar trees resting and leaning back 
against one just like it was a-purpose. 
She had on her red jacket and little 
red hat which set off her pale looks 
considerable, and if she did do it for 
the sake of Julius she knew the prop- 
er way to get on the good side of an 
artist for he started to acting im- 
pressed right away. If a person is 
trying to be romantic it is a better 
plan to meet a man under a cedar 
tree with a tired expression than it 
is to sprain your ankle so they will 
have to carry you home ia their arms 
like they do in books. I don't know 
why so many authors sprain their 
characters' aiides and then let them 
make love smelling of liniment. 

Dec. 22— Ma says in olden times 
young people married each other be- 
cause the ladies was pretty or could 
bake good cakes and the young men 
was able to take care of them, but 



nowadays they marry because they 
"feel" the same way about things. 
This is called congenial and an over- 
ly congenial person is an "aflSnity." 
Cousin Eunice and Rufe felt the same 
way about Keats and married. Ann 
Lisbeth and Dr. Gordon both loved 
white hyacinths and married, and this 
morning I heard Marcella and Julius 
say that they felt the same way about 
music. Marcella was playing on the 
piano in our parlor and we was all lis- 
tening when Julius remarked: 

**Oh, isn't it rare to find a woman 
who can properly interpret Beethov- 
en?" 

Pa was in the room and spoke up. 
"Yes," he said, "and rarer still in 
these days to find one who can prop- 
erly interpret the bake-oven." 

Marcella thinks the world and all 
of Beethoven and Wagner and other 
persons whose names are not spelt 
the way you would think. 

Later, when there wasn't anybody 
present but just those two, I heard 
Julius ask Marcella if she would "sit" 
to him. I thought at first he must 
be proposing for the folks around here 
say that Widow Hollis is "setting 
up to" anybody when she's trying to 
marry. But Marcella said right away 
she would be delighted which I knew 
couldn't mean marrying, for when 
the lady is getting proposed to she 
never even lets on how glad she is, 
much less says delighted right out in 
plain words. He said her face was 
the purest Greek he ever saw, which 
didn't make her mad although it 
would me for a Greek is a smiling, 
oily-looking person which runs a can- 
dy kitchen. 

When he mentioned her face being 
like a Greek's face she looked so 
pleased that he went on to tell her he 
had never been so impressed with 
anybody's looks in his life as he was 
with her that first day under the cedar 
trees. He said oh, if he just had such 
. a model he could do anything, for he 
knew she had soul as well as beauty. 
The idea of him telling her she had a 
soul, as if anybody but foreign hea- 
thens didn't have ! 
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She said she thought it would be a 
noble life to be model and inspiration 
to a man of lofty ideals like Dan. T. 
Gabriel Rosette-y's wife, only some- 
times the woman was starved. It 
looks like she would of been ashamed 
to mention such a thing as not get- 
ting enough to eat, but it seemed to 
please Julius instead of making him 
mad for he got over closer and said: 
"No, not with me. I'm too himian for 
that. I could no more sink the woman 
in the model than I could sink the 
man in the artist," which had less 
sense to it than anything they had 
before remarked. 

Dec. 23 — Early this morning Mrs. 
and Professor Young came over to 
ask Pa where they could find a Yule 
log and a peacock. They said in the 
"eternal fitness of things" they must 
have the log to burn all Christmas 
night and the peacock to serve with 
"brilliant plimiage" at the dinner ta- 
ble. Mrs. Young went around to the 
kitchen to ask Mammy Lou if she 
knew how to prepare a peacock the 
way they wanted it and brought to 
the table in its feathers with the tail 
spread. Mammy wasn't a speck more 
polite than she was about the roosters 
last summer and spoke her mind. 

"No, ma'amr she told her, "Miss 
Mary won't let so much as a pin 
feather come on her table, much less 
a whole critter covered with 'em. 
Looks like that would turn a nigger's 
stomach let alone white folks, though 
there ain't no 'countin' for tiie taste 
o' Yankees." 

Mrs. Young tried to explain that 
he was cooked without the feathers 
which was put on afterwards and an 
old English custom, but that would- 
n't pacify Mammy. 

"Well all I can say for the old 
English is that they must have stom- 
achs on 'em like buzzards," Mammy 
told her. 

The Yule log was easier and so 
they got that, though it ain't to be lit 
till to-morrow night with ceremony. 

Julius and Marcella had a long 
talk through the woods after sars-a- 
parilla vines this afternoon about how 



they would like to have a house furn- 
ished if they was going to furnish 
one. They never got as far as the 
kitchen and smokehouse, but they both 
agreed that they would love better 
than an3rthing in the world to have a 
dark g^een library with dull brass 
jardinieres. (I had a terrible time 
with that word.) Julius then spoke 
up and said any kind of a library that 
had her in it would be artistic enough 
for him, which I thought was saying 
a good deal for artists pretend they 
can't live without their "atmosphere," 
meaning battered-up tea kettles and 
dirty curtains from Persia, Marcella 
must of thought he meant something 
by it too, for she got as red in the 
face as when you have a breaking out 

Dec. 24 — I helped Ma and Mammy 
considerable this morning by tasting 
all the things to see if they was just 
right, for we are going to have a big 
dinner to-morrow and invite them all 

To-night we all went over to the 
bungalow to hear Professor Young 
read about how they used to do 
Christmas things in England before 
the Pilgrim Fathers. It sounded aw- 
ful nice about the "waits" singing, 
"God rest you, merry gentlemen," on 
the outside of your window and Ac 
servants at dinner bringing in Ae 
boar's head singing too. Professor 
Young said he Aought these old cus- 
toms ought to be revived especially 
in the South where we had old-timcy 
houses and family servants. Pa said 
well, we maybe could get Mammy 
Lou to bring in the turkey to-morr}' 
to the tune of, "There wus a moanin' 
lady, she lived in a moanin* land," 
which was the only song she knew 
besides Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego, one being about as Christmasy 
as the other. 

After awhile Mrs. Young started 
up the chafing dish and called Julius 
from over in the comer where he and 
Marcella was talking very easy to 
come and help her with the coffee. 
She hadn't more than said coffee 
when Professor Young picked up his 
book again. 

"Why, Marie, my love," he inter- 
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rupted her, "coflFee is not at all a 
drink in keeping with the season. 
To preserve the unities we ought to 
have a wassail bowl." Then he read 
us how easy it was to make up the 
wassail. All you had to do was to take 
wine and ale and sugar and nutmeg 
mixed with ginger and spice and 
toast and roasted crabs floating 
around in it; then you must pour it 
into a big silver bowl that has been in 
your family a hundred years with the 
coat-of-arms. A coat-of-arms is two 
peculiar animals standing on their 
hind legs pawing at each other. 

Mrs. Young said she was as anx- 
ious to preserve the unities as Au- 
gustus, but how could they without 
any wine or ale or toast or crabs, to 
say nothing of the ginger and the sil- 
ver bowl with the coat-of-arms 
marked on it. Rufe said not to worry 
for we might find it hard along 
towards midnight and day to pre- 
serve much pnity between such a 
drink as wassail and the Welsh rab- 
bit Mrs. Young was making anyhow, 
so the wassail bowl was dropped. 

Dec. 25 — ^All during my diary there 
hasn't been anything as thrilling to 
happen as what happened to-day to 
Julius and Marcella. Getting your 
arm broken and carried to the hos- 
pital by your future husband ain't 
anything to compare with this. 

Everybody was happy at the dinner 
table, me especially for beside all the 
books I wanted I had got a pyrogra- 
phy set and a pearl ring. I don't think 
any girl is complete without a pearl 
ring. The company all praised Mam- 
my's cooking and Julius remarked that 
after such a dinner as that it would be 
pretty tough on a fellow to go back 
to town the next day and live on cof- 
fee heated over a gas jet and crackers. 
We laughed considerable over the gas 
jet, all but Marcella who didn't look 
ftmny. 

Just as we had got to the plimi pud- 
ding burning and Julius had said he 
wished he could paint a picture of it 
Msey came into the dining-room with 
* tel^^ram addressed to Mr. Julius 
Young. This excited Mammy Lou, 



who admired him very much, so she 
nearly spilt all the sauce over him 
saying, "Thar ! I just know it's some 
of your folks dead!" 

Julius laughed and told her he reck- 
oned not, as all the folks he had on 
earth was there at the table, and he 
looked at Marcella when he said.it 
in preference to his brother. Much to 
all our disappointment Julius never 
even opened the telegram and read it, 
although we didn't say so. He put it 
in his pocket and went on talking like 
it wasn't any more to be proud of 
than just a plain mail letter. 

After dinner Pa took them all out 
in the garden to look at some new hot 
beds he was having made and Julius 
and Marcella went into the parlor. I 
stayed in the hall by the door, not be- 
ing wanted in the parlor and not ad- 
miring hot beds much. They didn't 
sit down, but went over and stood 
near the piano and all of a sudden 
Marcella said nervous-like: "Why 
don't you read your telegram? It 
might be good news." 

"It is good news, I feel sure," he 
told her, "and I wanted you to be the 
first one to know it — that's the reason 
I didn't mention it at the table." 

She said well to hurry up and tell 
her, so he did. He said the day he 
saw her leaning against the cedar 
tree he thought she was so beautiful 
that he went straight back to the bun- 
galow and made a picture of her like 
she was then and sent it to a large 
magazine up North which had prom- 
ised to give five thousand dollars to 
the person that sent them the best 
picture by Christmas, and he believed 
the telegram was to say that his was 
it. Marcella told him well, he had a 
high opinion of his work to take it 
for granted that it had won such a 
prize. 

"Not at all," he said catching her 
hand in his, "for it was a picture of 
you." 

This sounded so loving I wasn't 
prepared for what came next I 
heard them tear open the envelope 
and Marcella said, ''Good-nessr and 
he said, "Well, 111 be— I wasn't look- 
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ing for this!'' and it made me so in- 
terested that before I knew it I was in 
the parlor though so easy and it near- 
ly dark that they didn't seem to see 
me. 

• As near as I could make out the 
telegram told Julius that they thought 
his picture was painted so good they 
was not only going to give him the 
first prize like they promised, but 
wanted to hire him to draw for them 
during the next year and how much 
pay would he do it for. 

"Why, you can have your green li- 
brary and brass jardinieres now," 
Marcella said, still holding hands and 
her voice like it was atout to cry. 
He just looked at her and looked a 
long time without saying a word. Fi- 
nally he put both hands on her shoul- 
der^ and looked down into her eyes. 



"I can have nothing without you," 
he said in the most devoted voice 
I ever heard. "It is your beauty that 
has made my picture succeed. If I 
amount to anything you will have to 
come with me — will you?" 

"You want me for your model?" 
she asked very quivery and making 
out like she didn't know what he was 
driving at, although she put her hands 
up on his shoulders too, which was 
enough to give her away. 

"True, I cannot paint without you 
for my model," he said so g^and and 
sweet that you felt very strange lis- 
tening to it, and he kissed her on the 
forehead and she let him, "but I can- 
not live without you for my wife." 

This won her — ^it was enough to 
win anybody, coming from a poet- 
artist and good-looking at that. 



THE INDIAN QUESTION IN JACK- 
SON'S TIME AND SINCE 

By A. S. Colyar 



THE collision between the Fed- 
eral Government and the 
states over the rights of the 
Indians, when Jackson was president, 
was examined by me with more than 
ordinary care and labor when secur- 
ing data for my "Life and Times of 
Andrew Jackson." 

Nothing in our history is more in- 
teresting and nothing in the shifting 
scenes of the early days less under- 
stood, and out of nothing has come 
more dissatisfaction at home and 
prejudice abroad than our dealings, as 
a nation, with the aborigines of our 
country. M. de Toqueville, a popu- 
lar French writer, has misrepresented 
us in this respect, and his writings 
have generally been received as true 
history in Europe ; and in this country 
readers of books who have been will- 
ing to take French writers rather than 
American history for what we are and 
what we have done, have accepted it. 



The conflicts between the state 
courts and the Federal courts, the inr 
tense feeling of the states on one side, 
and the imperative duty of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
the other, had put the political depart- 
ment of the government where a small 
man in General Jackson's place would 
have been as helpless as the Empress 
of China now is, as she sees the pow- 
ers count and divide up her scant 
revenue. 

Only intelligent and laborious 
searchers after tSie truth of history will 
know through the coming ages what 
Marshall on the bench, and Jackson 
in the field and in the Cabinet, were 
worth in putting the great republic on 
its feet. ^ 

In one respect the Indian question 
surpassed all others that came in our 
early history. The conflicts between 
the Federal and the state governments 
were more int^se a^ w^l] as more 
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deeply seated; involving the great 
questions of justice, sympathy, rights 
of property, and the homes of the 
brave, savage race ready and willing 
to fight and die for the land in which 
slept the bones of their ancestors. 

Within the limits of the old states, 
when the constitution was adopted, and 
in the territories where the new states 
were formed, were found many tribes 
of Indians whose possessory right, 
with well-defined boundaries, far ex- 
ceeded any claim we had by occu- 
pancy or discovery. 

At first, when the white population 
was small and thinly scattered, the 
Indian possessions were scarcely con- 
sidered but as the population in- 
creased, a state within the state, made 
up of an only partially civilized peo- 
ple with their own government and 
laws, and a provision in the constitu- 
tion that no state shall be formed with- 
in a state, the question, in a social as 
well as in a political point of view, 
came to be serious and threatening. 

The question was further compli- 
cated between the Federal goverin- 
ment and the states, by the various 
treaties entered into with the Indians 
by the Federal government, which 
treaties were set up and pleaded bv 
the Indians in their litigation between 
them and the states, but were wholly 
disregarded by the states, notably 
Georgia and Tennessee. 

Both of these states, in disregard of 
the treaties, passed laws for the gov- 
ernment of these people, extending the 
laws, severally, of the states, over 
them, and with inhibitions on their 
rights in a social as well as a legal 
and political point of view, denying 
them the right of property in their 
lands unless they became citizens of 
the state and acknowledged allegiance 
to its laws. 

Here are some of the provisions of 
the Georgia statute : 

"Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State 
of Georgia, in General Assembly met, 
and it is hereby enacted by the authori- 
ty of the same, that, after the ist day of 
F^ruary, 1831, it shall not be lawful 



for any person or persons, under color 
or pretense of authority from said 
Cherokee tribe, or as headmen, chiefs, 
or warriors of said tribe, to cause or 
procure by any means the assembling 
of any council or other pretended legis- 
lative body of the said Indians or oth- 
ers living among them, for the pur- 
pose of legislating (or for any other 
purpose whatever). And persons of- 
fending against the provisions of this 
section shall be guilty of a high mis- 
demeanor, and subject to indictment 
therefor, and, on conviction, shall be 
punished by confinement at, hard la- 
bor in the penitentiary for the space of 
four years. 

"Section II. And be it further en- 
acted by the authority aforesaid, that 
after the time aforesaid, it shall not be 
lawful for any person or persons, un- 
der pretext of authority from the 
Cherokee tribe, or as representatives, 
chiefs, headmen or warriors of said 
tribe, to meet or assemble as council, 
assembly, convention, or in any other 
capacity, for the purpose of making 
laws, orders or regulations for said 
tribe. And all persons offending 
against the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
and subject to an indictment, and on' 
conviction therefor, shall undereo an 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
the space of four years. 

''Section III. And be it further en- 
acted by the authority aforesaid, that 
it shall not be lawful for any person 
or persons, under color or by authority 
of the Cherokee tribe, or any of its 
laws or regulations, to hold any court 
or tribunal whatever, for the purpose 
of hearing and determining causes, eith- 
er civil or criminal, or to give any 
judgment in such causes, or to issue, 
or cause to issue, any process against 
the person or property of any of said 
tribe. And all persons offending 
against the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
and subject to indictment, and on con- 
viction thereof, shall be imprisoned in 
the pehitentiary at hard labor for the 
space of four years." 

** Section VTI, And be it further 
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enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that all white persons residing withm 
the limits of the Qierokee nation, on 
the first day of March next, or at any 
time thereafter, without a license or 
permit from His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, or from such agent as His Ex- 
cellency the Governor shall authorize 
to grant such permit or license, and 
who shall not have taken the oath 
heremafter required, shall be guilty of 
a high misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by 
confinement in the penitentiary at hard 
labor for a term of not less than four 
years." 

For the violation of this statute, 
Worcester, who was a preacher and 
missionary, was indicted for residing 
in the Indian nation, convicted, and 
sentenced to the penitentiary for four 
years, and was imprisoned. 

The Governor of Georgia refused 
to pardon him, holding the statute to 
be valid. The Indians then employed 
Mr. Wirt, who got the case into the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
and it was in this case the great 
Chief Justice fixed the status of the 
Indians and their rights. 

The case of Foreman vs. The State 
of Tennessee was decided after the 
Worcester case had been decided by 
a unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the 
Tennessee court had the opinion be- 
fore it, and further complicated the 
whole question by refusing to follow 
it, and agreeing with the Supreme 
Court of Georgia. The Georgia court 
refused to obey the procedendo from 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States by releasing the prisoner. The 
Tennessee case was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, but 
the prisoner died in jail. The Indians 
employed Spencer Jamegan to defend 
Foreman. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee 
held that the charter granted by the 
King of England, and the law of na- 
tions which had its origin with the 
papal power, gave us the right to the 
land, and power over the inhabitants. 



even to extermination, because they 
were infidels. 

A mere synopsis of the masterly 
opinion of Chief Justice Marshall, ac- 
quiesced in by the whole court (except 
Baldwin, who dissented on a technical 
question), is all that can be given 
here. 

The court was then composed of 
John Marshall, Chief Justice; Wil- 
liam Johnson, Gabriel Duvall, Joseph 
Story, Smith Thompson, John Mc- 
Lean, and Henry Baldwin. 

I make the following quotation from 
the opinion of the Chief Justice : 

"The Indian nations had always 
been considered as distinct, independ- 
ent communities, retaining their origi- 
nal natural rights, as the undisputed 
possessors of the soil, from time im- 
memorial, with the single exception of 
that imposed by irresistible power, 
which excluded them from intercourse 
with any other European potentate 
than the first discoverer of the coast 
of any particular region claimed, and 
this was a restriction which those 
European potentates imposed on them- 
selves, as well as on the Indians. The 
very term 'nation,' so generally ap- 
plied to them, means *a people distinct 
from others.* 

"The Constitution, by declaring 
treaties already made, as well as those 
to be made, to be the supreme law of 
the land, has adopted and sanctioned 
the previous treaties with the Indian 
rations, and consequently admits their 
rank among those powers who are ca- 
pable of making treaties. 

"The words 'treaty* and 'nation' are 
words of our own language, selected 
in our diplomatic and legislative pro- 
ceedings, by ourselves, having each a 
definite and well-undersjtood meaning. 
We have applied them ^to Indians, as 
we have applied them t<p the other na- 
tions of the earth. Th|ey are applied 
to all in the same sensi. 

"Georgia, herself has/ furnished con- 
clusive evidence that hfer former opin- 
ions on this subject Jboncurred with 
those entertained by hicr sister states. 
Various acts of her /legislature have 
been cited in the aro rument, including 
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the contract of cession made in the 
year 1802, all tending to prove her ac- 
quiescence in the universal conviction 
that the Indian nations possessed a 
full right to the lands they occupied, 
until that right should be extinguished 
by the United States, with their con- 
sent; that their territory was sepa- 
rated from that of any state within 
whose chartered limits they might re- 
side, by a boundary line, established by 
treaties; that within their boundarv 
they possessed rights with which no 
state could interfere; and that the 
whole power of regulating the inter- 
course with them was vested in the 
United States. A review of these acts 
on the part of Georgia would occupy 
too much time and is the less necessary 
because tliey have been accurately de- 
tailed in the argument at the bar. Her 
new series of laws, manifesting her 
abandonment of these opinions, ap- 
pears to have commenced in Decem- 
ber, 1828. 

In opposition to this original right, 
possessed by the undisputed occupants 
of every country, to this recognition of 
that right, which is evidenced by our 
history, in every change through which 
we have passed ; is placed the charters 
granted by the monarch of a distant 
and distinct region, parcelling out a 
territory in the possession of others 
whom he could not remove, and did 
not attempt to remove, and the cession 
made of his claims by the treaty of 
peace. 

"The actual state of things at the 
time, and all history since, explain 
these charters ; and the King of Great 
Britain, at the treaty of peace, could 
cede only what belonged to his crown. 
These newly asserted titles can derive 
no aid from the articles so often re- 
peated in Indian treaties; extending 
to them first the protection of Great 
Britain, and afterwards that of the 
United States. These articles are as- 
sociated with others, recognizing their 
title to self-government. The very 
fact of repeated treaties with them rec- 
ognizes it; and the settled doctrine 
of the law of nations is, that a weaker 
power does not surrender its independ- 



ence — its right to 5elf-govemment, by 
associating with a stronger, and taking 
its protection. A weak state, in or- 
der to provide for its safety, may place 
itself under the protection of one more 
powerful, without stripping itself of 
the right of government, and ceasing 
to be a state. Examples of this kind 
are not wanting in Europe. 'Tribu- 
tary feudatory States,* says Vattel, *do 
not thereby cease to be sovereign and 
independent states, so long as self-gov- 
ernment and sovereign and indepen- 
dent authority are left in the adminis- 
tration of the state.* At the present 
day, more than one state may be con- 
sidered as holding its rights, of self- 
government under the guarantee and 
protection of one or more allies. 

"The Cherokee nation, then, is a 
distinct community, occupying its own 
territory, with boundaries accurately 
• described, in which the laws of Geor- 
gia can have no force, and which the 
citizens of Georgia have no right to 
enter, but with the assent of the Chero- 
kees themselves, or .in conformity with 
treaties and with the acts of Congress. 
The whole intercourse between the 
United States and this nation is, by our 
Constitution and laws, vested in the 
Government of the United States. 

"The act of the State of Georgia, 
undei: which the plaintiff in error was 
prosecuted, is consequently void, and 
the judgment a nullity. Can this 
court revise and reverse it ?" 

Looking at the case of Foreman vs. 
Tennessee, the exhaustive review by the 
Chief Justice, Catron, in reference to 
the law of nations, where savages or 
infidels were concerned, and the opin- 
ion of the great Chief Justice, must be 
accepted as injecting into a cruel and 
heartless system (founded in the sup- 
posed right of destroying infidels and 
taking their country because there was 
only a remote possibilty of their being 
converted), a new and vital principle, 
hitherto unknown to pontiff or poten- 
tate of Europe. Our glorious history 
has no more glorious time than the pe- 
riod of 1832 to 1836, when a great 
lawyer, the greatest of modern years, 
as Chief Justice of the United States, 
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and a great citizen-soldier, the great- 
est of all time, as President of the 
United States, injected into the law of 
nations the principle of equal rights to 
life, liberty, and property, in a national 
sense, among and between the civilized 
and the uncivilized ; and put the prin- 
ciple in operation as against their own 
country and in favor of a race whose 
condition marked the change from civi- 
lized barbarity to the brotherhood of 
man. 

It was a change from the time when 
the work of the missionary was to 
propagate religion by destroying in- 
fidels, and A^hen every civilized nation 
in the world was catching the negro 
and selling him into slavery, to the doc- 
trine taught by the Master when on 
earth. 

The world at large has seen the In- 
dians put back, and wasting away, and 
has laid the blame at our door, but 
the Indians had been wasting away 
long t>efore our ancestors came. There 
are many cases in the dealings of our 
people with the Indians, the oblitera- 
tion of which would increase the hope 
of a universal brotherhood; but the 
treatment of the Indians by our gov- 
ernment, a strong nation dealing with 
a helpless people, is without a parallel 
in its humanity and in the justice of 
its laws: Since the Indian wars ended, 
the Indians have in fact been the wards 
of the nation. 

In selecting heads of departments, 
the greatest care of the President and 
Secretary of the Interior has always 
been to find men of both head and 
heart to manage our Indian affairs. 

The condition became more com- 
plicated and new troubles arose. One 
was that in taking possession of the In- 
dian Territory in the South the slavery 
question came in, and this was fought 
with great bitterness. Another was 
that European nations were asked to 
interfere. 

Mr. Benton refers to the condition 
of the country as follows : 

"In this matter European sym- 
pathies were sought to be brought to 
bear upon the question of removal of 
the Indians — a political and domestic 



question, long since resolved upon by 
wise and humane American statesmen 
— and for the benefit of the Indians 
themselves, as well as the states in 
which they were. If all that the rever- 
end missionary uttered had been true, 
it would still have been very improper 
invocation of the European sympa- 
thies in an American domestic ques- 
tion, and against the settled govern- 
mental policy ; but it was not true. 

'The Creeks, with their united ten 
million acres, owned not one acre in 
the state, and had not in five years, not 
since the treaty of. cession in 1825, 
which shows the recklessness with 
which the reverend suppliant for for- 
eign sympathy spoke of the people and 
states of his own country. The few 
Cfierokees who were there, instead of 
subjugation and destruction of their 
liberties, were to be paid a high price 
for their land if they chose to join 
their tribe beyond the Mississippi ; and 
if not, they were to be protected like 
the white inhabitants of the countries 
they lived in. With respect to the 
Supreme Court, the judge declared 
that he would pay no attention to its 
mandate — ^holding no writ of error to 
lie from the Supreme Court of the 
United States to his state court — but 
would execute the sentence of the law, 
whatever it might be, in defiance of 
the Supreme Court ; and such was the 
fact.*' 

Instigated by foreign interfer- 
ence, and relying upon its protec- 
tion, one George Tassels, of Indian de- 
scent, committed a homicide in resist- 
ing the laws of Georgia — was tried for 
murder, convicted, condemned, and 
sentenced to be hanged on a given 
day. A writ of error to brmg the case 
before itself was obtained from the 
Supreme Court of the United States; 
and it was proposed by the counsel, 
Mr. Wirt, to try the whole question 
of the right of Georgia to exercise 
jurisdiction over the Indians and In- 
dian country within her limits, by the 
trial of this writ 0/ error at Washing- 
ton ; and for that purpose, and to save 
the tedious forms of judicial proceed- 
ings, he requested the governor to 
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make up an "agreed case" for the 
consideration and decision of that high 
court. This proposition Governor 
Gilmer declined, in firm but civil terms, 
saying: 

"Your suggestion that it would be 
convenient and satisfactory if yourself, 
the Indians and the governor would 
make up a law case to be submitted to 
the Supreme Court for the determina- 
tion of the question, whether the Leg- 
islature of Georgia has competent 
authority to pass laws for the govern- 
ment of Indians residing within its 
limits, however courteous the manner, 
and conciliatory the phraseology, can- 
not but be considered as exceedingly 
disrespectful to the government of the 
state. No one knows better than your- 
self that the governor would grossly 
violate his duty and exceed his au- 
thority by complying with such a sug- 
gestion ; and that boUi the letter and the 
spirit of the powers conferred by the 
Constitution upon the Supreme Court 
forbid its adjudging such a case. It is 
hoped that the efforts of the general 
government to execute its contract 
with Georgia [the compact of 1802], 
to secure the continuance and advance 
the happiness of the Indian tribes, and 
to give quiet to the country, may be 
so effectually successful as to pre- 
vent the necessity of any further 
intercourse upon the subject." And 
there was no further intercourse. The 
day for the execution of Tassels came 
around ; he was hanged ; and the writ 
of the Supreme Court was no more 
heard of. 

The remaining Cherokees after- 
wards made their treaty, and moved to 
the west of the Mississippi, and that 
was the end of the political and in- 
trusive philanthropical interference in 
the domestic policy of Georgia: one 
Indian hanged, some missionaries im- 
prisoned, the writs of the Supreme 
Court disregarded, the Indians re- 
moved, and the political and pseudo- 
philanthropic intermeddlers left to the 
reflection of having done much mis- 
chief in assuming to become the de- 
fenders and guardians of a race which 
the humanity of our laws and people 



were treating with parental kindness. 

These complications imposed upon 
General Jackson great and responsi- 
ble duties. In his first annual mes- 
sage, 1829-30, he pointed out in the 
very outset of his administration the 
threatened conflicts and gave the in- 
formation that he had advised the In- 
dians to go west — ^into a new country 
on -the other side of the Mississippi 
River, a country suited to their habits 
of life. It was believed then that many 
generations would come and go before 
the wilds of that far-off country would 
be disturbed by the white man. In 
his early step Jackson displayed, as 
in all the other great issues, a fore- 
sight and intelligence not found in any 
of his predecessors. 

As the complications increased, so 
did his anxiety, until he saw that noth- 
ing but heroic action coupled with 
great prudence would do. The time 
had come for the political department 
of the Federal government to act. He 
had seen at an early day in the con- 
flicts between the Federal government 
and the states a prospective collision 
of a most serious character. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee 
in an offensive and aggressive manner 
had disregarded the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in a case in which that court had care- 
fully and elaborately considered the 
question of jurisdiction under the 
twenty-fifth section of the act of 1789, 
fixing limitations on the right of ap- 
peal from the final judgment of the 
Supreme Court of a state. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia had 
refused to obey the procedendo in the 
Worcester case, and had hung Tas- 
sels in positive disregard of a writ of 
error from the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the Governor of 
Georgia had officially announced that 
he would not obey any order or deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in reference 
to the Indians. 

Jackson knew Marshall — ^he knew 
this was no new question — that in a 
Virginia case the Supreme Court of 
the state had refused to obey the man- 
date of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States, and that from the or- 
der refusing, the case went back to 
the Supreme Court, when Marshall 
took it up and showed that his court 
was the final arbiter on the rights of 
appeal under the act oi 1789, and if 
the Supreme Courts of the states re- 
fused to obey the mandate, and his 
court had not power to enforce it, that 
was the end of the government. Per- 
haps he knew that in that Virginia 
case Marshall had made up his mind 
that such a disaster could not be per- 
mitted until all the power was ex- 
hausted, and hence he saw the terrible 
conflict with Georgia. 



Jackson's whole purpose had been 
to accomplish results by treaties, which 
he had done, paying to four tribes in 
the South $85,000,000 for their lands, 
and in 1836, General Jackson put Gen- 
eral Scott in command, and moved the 
last of the Indians to their far-away 
home. It was the only move ever 
made with the Indians that meant a 
substantial advance in the way of civi- 
lization. These Indians may now be 
said to be civilized. 

General Jackson's last fight was to 
raise money to move them. CcMigress, 
hesitated, and only Jackson's influence 
carried it through. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Sally needed but little persuasion to 
consent to go home with her friend 
the next day, for in addition to So- 
phronia's promise to show her the 
supposed spy — the man who was in 
league with the Squire against his own 
nephew — she had also promised Sally 
to get word to Milton Derr to come to 
her house that night. 

In case the young man was wound- 
ed and could not come, a trusted mes- 
senger, either Billy West or So- 
phronia herself, would see that he re- 
ceived Sally's message of warning. 



the two girls reached 
they set out to pay a 
Mrs. Judson's, osten- 
w the rag carpet was 
it chiefly that Sally 
tear the master of the 
5cide if Steve Judson 
wcic icaii/ uAc man she had over- 
heard plotting with the Squire. 

The edge of the ravine was reached, 
and Sally was taken to the clump of 
cedar bushes from behind which her 
friend had covertly watched the secret 
burial of the jar containing the money. 
"I wonder if the money's still 
there?" asked Sally in a low tone, as 
the tree was pointed out to her. 

"I reckon so," answered Sophronia. 
"We might go look, only there's a 
possible danger of his coming upon 
us in the act. Hush ! listen I" she cau- 
tioned, almost in the same breath, 
warningly pressing her companion's 
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ann. "I hear somebody comin' up 
the ravine now. Don't niove ! I 
shouldn't be surprised if it wasn't 
Steve himself/' she added in a whis- 
per. He's comin' to see if his Judas 
money is safe !" 

"Suppose he shotdd spy us ?" asked 
Sally in stidden U-epidation. 

"But he can't, these bushes will hide 
us securely. Yes, it's him," she con- 
tinued softly, as she cautiously parted 
the thick foliage and peered through ; 
"he's comin' up the ravine, an' he's 
got his arm in a sling," she added a 
minute or two later as she withdrew 
her face from the opening and sig- 
nalled Sally to take her place. 

Thus the two, alternating their 
keen watch, saw Steve reach the spot 
Sophronia had pointed out but the 
moment before as the secret burial 
place of the treasure, and when he had 
reached it he immediately began to 
dig with one hand in the ground to 
unearth the glass jar. 

He was some little time in doing 
this, hampered as he was with one 
arm in a sling, but at last the job was 
happily accomplished, and holding the 
jar between his knees, as Sophronia 
remembered also to have done, he un- 
screwed the lid with his free hand, 
and was soon deeply engaged in 
counting over the bills. 

"Hello! Steve! what in the devil 
air you domi?" 

So intent was Judson in his pleas- 
ant and unusual occupation, and so 
interested the two spectators behind 
the cedar bushes, that the presence of 
a fourth party was quite unknown and 
unsuspected by all until a voice broke 
abruptly and startlingly on the quiet 
of the spot 

Steve gave a nervous start, as if he 
had received an electric shock, and al- 
most dropped the roll of bills that was 
spread out on his knee, while the 
quidc move he made overturned the 
jar at his feet, and sent it rolling 
down the declivity, until it broke with 
a sharp crash on the rocks in the dry 
bed of the stream below. 

Even the two girls came near be- 
traying their presence by a cry of 



surprise at the unexpected intrusion. 
Close upon the words of the new- 
comer, and before Steve could gather 
up his money and hide it, the bushes 
on the opposite side of the ravine, 
right above Steve, were parted, and a 
man caught hold of a wild grape-vine 
hanging from a tree, jutting out over 
a ledge, and lightly swung himself 
down to within a few feet of where 
Steve sat. It was Jade Beddow. 

^'I went to your house huntin' you, 
an' your wife said you was down in 
this direction somewheres. How's 
your arm gettin'?" the speaker sud- 
denly caught sight of the bank bills on 
Steve's knee, and broke into a low 
whistle of astonishment 

"Well,— great— Je—ru—sa— /em.' 
where'd you git all that money?" he 
asked in frank surprise. 

"I — I — I've been savin' it up for a 
rainy day," stammered Steve, ner- 
vously clutching the bills in his one 
hand, and crushing them into his 
broad palm, as if to hide them from 
Jade's keen eyes. 

"How much 've you got there?" 
questioned his companion curiously. 

"I don't know," answered Steve, 
hurriedly. "Not much, though— I 
was just countin' it when you come." 

"It rather surprised you, didn't it ?" 
asked Jade with a laugh. 

"I should think so," acknowledged 
Steve. "You must have slipped down 
here mighty quiet." 

"I did," admitted Jade. "I wanted 
to see what mischief you was up to. I 
didn't expect to catch you countin' 
money like some banker. What's this 
hole in the ground? Been buryin' it, 
you d — ^n miser?" 

"It's safer than riskin' it in a bank, 
where you don't know who's going' 
to steal it." 

"That's true," agreed Jade, stoop- 
ing to pick up the scrap of paper 
which had been wrapped around the 
money, and had now dropped on the 
ground at Steve's side. It was the 
^identical scrap that had given So- 
phronia a clue as to how this money 
had come into Steve's possession, and 
when Jade picked it up, she waited ^ 
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anxiously to see if he would also make 
a similar discovery. 
, At first the intruder glanced at it 
parelessly and seemed about to crum- 
ple it up in his hand, then suddenly he 
whole expression of hi^ face changed 
as his eye3 fell on the printed matter. 
He read irtiastily, and quickly turned 
on Steve in accusing anger. 

"You scoundrel !'* he cried, sh^njp 
the scrap of paper in his companion's 
faft. "You gQtthis money ;J?y sellin' 
out. You Ve betrayed us !" 

"I haven't," Steve stoutly denied, 
although his face turned a sallow 
white as he spoke. "Who says I told 
on the band?" 

"The proofs right here," affiri^ed 
Jade, again shakingiliie scrap of paper 
violently in Steve's face. "Here's the 
reward offered for information con- 
cemin' the riders. You're the traitor, 
and you alone!" 

"I'm not!" persisted the accused, u; 
though his voice seemed less asser- 
tive Sian before, and held in its tone a 
quality of fear. "You've no right to 
say so. I picked up that scrap of paper 
on the side of the road the other day." 

"Yes, an' you also picked up the 
traitor's price along with it," sneered 
Jade Beddew. "I'll just save this for 
future use," he added, folding the pa- 
per and thrusting it in his pocket. 

"What use?" ask^d Steve nervous- 

"As evidence when you come to be 
tried for a spy," answered Jade calm- 
ly. "You haven't forgot this soon the 
penalty of betrayin' our band, have 
you ?" he continued in a sterner voice, 
fixing his cold, piercing eyes full upon 
his companion. 

"I never ddne it," muttered Steve, 
letting his eyes drop before the close 
scrutiny of Jade's gaze. "You cain't 
prove it." 

A sudden thought came to the ac- 
cuser as he stood looking at the cul- 
prit, who squirmed about uneasily un- 
der the penetrating eyes, and the tones 
that Jade next employed suggested 
rather an argument than a threat. His 
voice dropped into almost a persuasive 
key. 



"Now look here, Steve!" he said 
quietly, "I've caught you dead to 
rights, an' you cain't squirm out of it, 
so you needn't try. You sold yourself 
for this money, don't deny it You 
haven't saved up fifty cents in the last 
ten years, you know it, yet here you 
sit with a handful of crisp new bank- 
notes, tellin' me you earned 'em hon- 
4ptly. Ha! ha! that's a good one! 
The devil himself would laugh at a 
foke like that." 

Jade B«ldow folded his arms and 
looked down on^. thjr pc^r wretch at 
his feet, who gave no evidence of the 
humor of the situation. ^ 

"Now see here, Steve! you'i^in a 
tight fix, sure an' certain, but if you'll 
do just as I tell you, I'll^jromise to ' 
get you out." 

"How?" asked Steve hoarsely, a 
growing sign of weakness manifest. 

"By fixin' the deed on somebody 
else.* 

"Who?" 

"Milt Derr." 

Steve remained silent. 

"Fix it on^him, an' it saves you. 
You'll have to lie ^ bit, but you're 
good at that." 

"I cain't put it on him— don't ask 
me!" cried Steve sharply. "He done 
me a good turn only the other night. 
I cain't lie on him now." 

Jade gave a sudden, short, harsh 
laugh. "Your conscien^re is gittin' 
mighty tender, all of a sudden," he 
said derisively. 

"He stopped an' took me up behind 
him, after the rest of you had rid off: 
But for him I'd be in jail, right *now." 

"All right ! you can do as you please 
about the matter," answered Jade 
coolly. "Only there's a much hotter 
place'n the jail, they say, which you 
stand a mighty good chance of reach- 
in', an' d — n quick, too. If you want 
to suffer a traitor's fate, you can do 
so, I'll see that you get your just de- 
serts, an' quickly. I've showed you an 
easy way to escape. You can take it 
or leave it, just as you choose." 

He turned as if to go, while Steve 
caught at him, as a drowning man at a 
straw. 
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"I'll testify ag"!!! him!" cried Steve CHAPTER XX 

despairinerly. _, ... . , 

"Very well I That's a bargain. We- ^he two girls clung closely to one 

're goin' to have a meetin' to-night, another, after the manner of fright- 

i 



THE TWO GIRLS STROVE TO (;AIN" CorRAr.F. 



remember, that it's him or you," he ened womankind, striving vainly to 
added significantly. abstract a grain of courage from a 
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united fear — in the eyes of each a 
growing terror. 

"We must find Milt and give him 
warning!" gasped Sally faintly to her 
companion, at last gaining courage 
and voice as the two men went slow- 
ly down the ravine, their voices drop- 
ping lower and lower until they grew 
but a dull, unintelligible murmur 'to 
the attentive ears bent keenly to catch 
their meaning. 

"Yes," agreed Sophronia, "without 
delay. Is Steve Judson the man you 
overheard talking to the Squire?" 

"The very one. I recollected his 
voice the minute he begun to speak." 

"A pretty pair of villains they are, 
— him an* Jade, too!" 

Sally was already busied with her 
plans for her sweetheart's safety. "I'll 
try to beat 'em at their very own 
game," she said determinedly. "The 
first thing to be done is to see Milt." 

"Yes, we must find him at once," 
agreed her companion. 

"Let's go straight home, get our 
horses, and ride over to Mr. Pepper's 
where Milt works. We must see Milt 
himself, not trust .to a message." 

"He can't be badly wounded, else 
they wouldn't expect to try him to- 
night," said Sally, thoughtfully, hope 
springing anew in her breast. 

"Neither Jade, nor Steve talked 
like he was hurt at all. Perhaps he 
isn't." 

As the girls talked and planned, be- 
set by many fears and uncertainties, 
they walked hurriedly across the fields, 
keeping pace with their nimble 
tongues, and when Mr. Saunders' 
house was reached, they quickly sad- 
dled the horses, and set out forthwith 
on their quest. 

Disappointment awaited them at 
their journey's end, for when they 
came to Mr. Pepper's place, they 
learned that Milt had gone across 
country to attend to some business . 
for his employer, and it was uncer- 
tain at what hour he would return. 
Sophronia and Sally looked at one 
another in dire perplexity. 

"Want to leave a message?" asked 
Mr. Pepper. 



"If Mr. Derr comes any hour be- 
fore midnight, tell him to ride over 
to my house," said Sophronia. "I have 
a very important message for him." 
They turned away. "He evidently 
isn't wounded, an' likely he won't get 
back in time to be summoned by 3ie 
raiders," she added hopefully, as she 
and her companion rode homeward. 
"Now, what's to be done in the mean- 
time?" 

"I'm goin' straight home," de- 
clared Sally, "an' keep a sharp look- 
out at the gate. Mr. Pepper said Milt 
might come back by way of town. I 
can trump up some excuse to mother 
about not staying all night with you, 
as I intended. If Milt comes back to 
Mr. Pepper's you'll get to see an' 
warn him, an' if he comes by the gate 
—I'll get to do it. That's all we can 
do." 

"Suppose we both fail?" 

"Then I'll go to the old quarry to- 
night," answered Sally. 

"No !" cried her companion aghast. 

"Indeed, I will," insisted Sally, 
coolly, "I'll not only go, but I'll see 
that Milt's not convicted on the false 
words of those two lying villains." 

"You're really not in earnest, Sally 
Brown !" cried Sophronia, half in as- 
tonishment, half in admiration at the 
daring announcement. 

"But I am, I mean every word of 
it." The girl had inherited from her 
forbears a touch of that intrepid spirit 
that prevailed amid the hills. 

"I wouldn't go for worlds!" cried 
Sophronia shuddering. 

"I guess you would, if it was your 
sweetheart that was in danger." 

"I don't believe I could go, even 
then," admitted Sophronia. "They'll 
kill you !" she declared in growing ter- 
ror. 

"Not when I tell them I sent a 
warning to the band by Milt, and 
point out the very man that did be- 
tray them." 

"But remember, the leader of the 
night-raiders is Jade Beddow. He 
will surely do you an' Milt all the in- 
jury he can. Oh, Sally, don't think 
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of running such a risk! Let's find 
Billy West an' ask him to go." 

"It wouldn't be as safe as for me to 
go," demurred Sally. "I'm not afraid. 
They're not goin' to hurt me. Let me 
have your father's pistol when we get 
back. Ill take it along, an' use it, 
too, if there's need.' 

As the two girls excitedly discussed 
the situation, Sally decided that she 
would not go back home as she had 
first intended. There were too many 
chances of missing her sweetheart by 
so doing. Besides, if the two girls 
separated, Sally would not know 
whether her friend had seen Milt or 
not. This was a point they had both 
overlooked. 

It was agreed, then, that the safer 
plan would be for Sally to remain at 
Mr. Saunders' until late bedtime, then, 
if Milt had not come, she would man- 
age, with Sophronia's help, to slip 
quietly out of the house, saddle Joe 
and go direct to the old abandoned 
quarry where the farce of a trial 
would be held. 

When bedtime came, and no sign 
of Derr, the two g^rls succeeded in 
slipping out of the house without de- 
tection, when they quickly saddled 
the patient Joe, and later parted in the 
darkness, Sophronia still urging her 
companion to think once again before 
starting forth on so perilous a jour- 
ney. 

Unshaken by her friend's forebod- 
ings, the toll-taker set out coura- 
geously into the lonely night, bent on 
accomplishing her sweetheart's re- 
lease. She was familiar with the lo- 
cation of the dirt lane, at which she 
must turn off in order to reach the 
quarry, yet, in the haste of her mis- 
sion and the perturbation of mind un- 
der which she was laboring, she 
turned into the wrong lane, and had 
gone some little distance before dis- 
covering her mistake. By the time 
she had retraced her way many valu- 
able moments were lost. 

The night was wearing on. In the 
hilly and sparsely settled region 
through which she rode, it seemed al- 
ready past midnight, and her road was 



solitary and forbidding. Ev^n the 
rocks, and trees and clumps of bushes 
along the way took on grotesque and 
often threatening shapes to her ex- 
cited imagination as she passed them 
in the semi-darkness. 

At times, these dimly defined forms 
became terrifying monsters of the 
night, guarding the road along which 
she passed, like fabulous creatures of 
fairy-land protecting the approach to 
some magic domain. Vague, silent, 
mysterious, they loomed up on either 
hand — ^gigantic, somber sentinels. 

The chill of the night air, which lay 
heavily in the shadowy ravines, be- 
tween the uplifting hills, penetrated 
her clothing and seemed to reach with 
its benumbing breath her very heart, 
yet she pressed on, undaunted. 

She paused a brief moment at a 
small brook that crossed the road on 
the way to the quarry, and as she lis- 
tened there came the dull hoof-tread 
of approaching horses — 2l cavalcade, 
it seemed, as she hearkened in sudden 
nervous terror, for the raiders were 
evidently close at hand. 

Were they coming from, or going 
to the quarry? 

For the moment she could not de- 
cide whether the sound was behind 
or in front of her. The reverberant 
hills seemed to be playing pranks with 
the echoes, and as she sat motionless 
on her horse and listened, a feeling 
of faintness came over her at the pos- 
sibility of the sound's direction. 

What if she were too late, and the 
•raiders, returning from the old quar- 
ry, had already wreaked their ven- 
geance on the hapless victim? The 
thought appalled her in its cruel sug- 
gestion, and her heart g^ew heavy 
with forebodings; then close upon 
her terror and despair the glad fact 
rushed to her relief that the horsemen 
were behind, not in front of her, and 
there was yet time in which to state 
her lover's case. 

The raiders' rendezvous lay beyond, 
some little distance up the road, as 
she remembered its location in by- 
gone days. There was scarcely time 
to reach it before the hurrying horses. 
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Perhaps it would be the better plan to 
conceal herself somewhere aipid the 
shadows along the road until the cav- 
alcade had passed, then quickly fol- 
low. 

She recalled to mind that a little 
further down the brook was a thicket 
of water willows, now a splotch of 
blackness in the vague landscape, and, 
after a moment's hesitation, she 
turned her horse's head in this direc- 
tion. 

Scarcely had the obscurity of the 
spot enfolded her, when the raiders 
came sweeping by — an ominous shad- 
owy band, crossing the shallow stream 
at the place she had but recently quit- 
ted, then galloping rapidly along the 
road which rose sharply toward the 
hill where lay the place of meeting. 

The quarry was hollowed out of the 
far side of the hill, around whose base 
the stream wound lazily, and to go by 
way of the winding road was a more 
circuitous route, while to climb the 
hill shortened the distance greatly. 

The girl decided on this latter route 
— she would climb the hill on foot. It 
would take less time, and time was 
now most precious. Possibly the raid- 
ers would place a sentry at the en- 
trance of the quarry, so that she might 
not be able to gain access, even if she 
should go around by the road as she 
had at first intended. 

Acting on this sudden decision, she 
quietly slipped from the saddle to the 
ground, hurriedly tied the bridle to 
a bending willow, and, after giving 
Joe a friendly, reassuring pat, started 
to climb the hill. 

The way was rough and unfamiliar, 
and in the darkness, made yet more 
dense by clumps of cedar trees and 
bushes that thickly clothed the hill- 
side, she was often compelled to g^ope 
her way along to keep from stumbling 
over the knotted roots of the trees 
that crept out from between crevices 
in the rocks, twisting over the ground 
like monster, hideous serpents, guard- 
ing the approach to the rendezvous. 

The ascent was slow and tedious. 
Finally the summit was reached, and 
choosing her bearings from its com- 



manding height, she began to descend 
the opposite side toward the quarry, 
the long accumulation of fallen cedar 
spines deadening the sound of her 
light footstep until she was able to 
reach the very edge of the excavated 
portion of the hill without detection, 
guided thither by a dim light below 
5ie surface that faintly defined its rug- 
ged outline. 

Spent of breath, she crouched down 
in the shadows behind a clump of 
dwarfed cedar bushes fringing the 
ragged edge of broken rock, and 
peered cautiously into the quarry. 

A scant fire had been hastily kin- 
dled close against the rocky wall, and 
in a semi-circle around it the raiders 
were now gathered. The wide- 
brimmed, slouch hats they wore part- 
ly concealed the faces beneath, and the 
girl's eager eyes traveled anxiously 
from one dark form to another. 

Finally they rested on the object 
sought. Standings almost beneath the 
spot where she crouched in hiding was 
the accused, his head boldly erect, his 
bearing defiant, as if he feared no 
man, and cared naught for the two 
who had come to bear false witness 
against him, and to swear away his 
life. 

CHAPTER XXI 

The raiders were gathered in a 
small alcove of the quarry, sheltered 
on three sides by walls of rough-faced 
limestone, jagged and broken as the 
quarrymen had left them years before, 
and this secluded spot made a coun- 
sel chamber little liable to intrusion, 
and well-suited to its present use. 

Milton Derr was standing nearest 
the fire in an angle made by the walls, 
while others of the band were ranged 
in a semi-circle across the wider space 
opening into the larger part of the 
quarry, the captain standing at the 
end of the line furthest from the pris- 
oner. 

Above them the girl crouched in 
hiding, screened by the overhanging 
darkness and the fringe of cedar bush- 
es along the edge, yet from her van- 
tage ground she could dearly see 
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what was taking place below, and 
easfly overhear all that was said. 

Steve Judson was called to testify. 
She heard him coolly bear witness to 
having seen the accused stop at the 
New Pike Gate, and hold earnest con- 
verse with "that Brown gal" as he 
designated Sally. Steve claimed to 
have come up in the darkness and 
recognized the two at the gate as he 
passed through. 

He wove quite a plausible story out 
of whole cloth, saying that on recog- 
nizing Milt, and knowing his fond- 
ness for the girl at the toll-house, he, 
Steve, at once suspected that the plans 
of the raiders for that night were be- 
ing discussed. 

To satisfy himself on this point, 
after riding along the road a little dis- 
tance, he dismounted, climbed the 
stone wall ^. and crept back quietly, 
keeping in the shadow of it, until he 
was near ^6ugh to hear a part of 
the conwrsation that to<* place at 
the gate, and then he overheard the 
prisoner tell of the jaid that was to 
be made a few hours later. 

At the conclusion of Steve's story, 
the captain called attention to the fact 
that on this same night, before the 
hour of attack, Milton Derr had been 
boasting among his comrades at tbe 
place of rendezvous that the pole of 
the New Pike Gate would not be cut 
down on that night. He, alone of all 
the raiders, seemed to know that the 
plans for an attack were known, and 
the gate would be under guard. Twice 
had the captain asked, in the presence 
of the members of the band, to be 
given the- name of Milt's informant, 
and twice had Milt refused to answer. 

More than once during Steve's false 
testimony the listening girl, with eyes 
blazing forth something of the fierce 
indignation she felt, nervously sought 
the pistol at her belt, in a stern resolve 
to use it on the accomplished liar, who 
was thus deliberately swearing her 
lover's life away. 

She remembered, however, that this 
man was but the frightened tool of 
another. At heart, the witness did 
not wish to do Milt an injury. Steve 



had admitted as much that afternoon 
in the ravine, while talking to the 
captain. Jade Beddow was really the 
one who was at the bottom of this 
piece of villainy. His hatred of Milt, 
coupled with a desire to be revenged 
on the girl who had scorned him, was 
prompting Jade to this present step. 

"This fellow is a liar and an in- 
grate!" cried Milt fearlessly at the 
conclusion of Steve's testimony. "The 
story just told is false in every par- 
ticular." 

"Yet the man who declares these 
charges false is the only one amongst 
us who knew that the gate would be 
guarded," said the captain, turning to 
his men. 

"I gave you all warning of the 
fact," answered Milt. 

"The warning was likely given 
more to shield yourself than us," re- 
torted the leader with a sneer. "If 
you went, you would be as liable to 
injury as the rest of us; if you pre- 
vented us from goin' it would serve 
your purpose; if you sneaked out of 
the affair, it would fasten the guilt of 
a traitor on you. This is the sum an' 
substance of it all." 

The* captain turned once more to 
his men. "K it was known that the 
gate was to be attacked on this night, 
it is proof we have a traitor in our 
midst. I( this man is the only one 
who knew the gate would be guarded, 
it stands to reason he is the only one 
who told it was to be attacked. Who 
else but the prisoner had an interest 
in protecting the New Pike Gate ? The 
case is as plain as day." 

"I was told under a pledge of se- 
crecy the gate would be guarded. I 
gave you the benefit of that warning!" 
protested Derr. 

"H there had been no traitor there 
would be no need of any warning," 
answered the captain, then his words 
took on a greater force of meaning — 

"Brothers! comrades! there is a 
traitor in our midst. The repulse we 
met with the other night proves be- 
yond a doubt that our most secret 
plans are made known to our enemies.' 
Who, then, is this traitor? Cain't you 
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pick him out? I know of only one per- 
son among us who would like to sec 
the New Pike Gate still stand after 
all others had gone down. I think 
you also know who this man is, for 
the testimony just now given has 
made it clear. 

"No one but Milt Derr seemed to 
know the gate would be guarded the 
other night, no, one but the girl at the 
gate knew it was to be attacked. It 
was to the interest of each that the 
other should know the plans of raider 
and officer, — ^a touching and mutual 
exchange of confidence," the speaker 
suggested sneeringly. 

"If the prisoner was warned, as he 
says he was, who but the girl at the 
gate could have warned him ? If this 
was the case, how did she know the 
gate was to be raided unless told by 
her sweetheart? Who else but the 
man in love with the toll-taker would 
run the risk of betraying his com- 
rades, knowing full well the penalty 
of the act?" 

Then the captain broke into a fierce 
tirade as he shook his hand menacing- 
ly at the prisoner. Jade possessed a 
certain rude power of oratory that 
could at times be made strongly ef- 
fective on his followers — the peculiar 
magnetism of a fierce, headstrong na- 
ture that overpowered and controlled 
weaker ones. 

"There stands the traitor before 
you! Your liberty and lives are 
threatened by a constant danger so 
long as it Ues in this man's power to 
betray you. He has already used that 
power — ^he will use it again if he can. 
As you each and every one know, 
there never was, and never can be but 
one sort of a safe traitor, an' that is — 
a dead one! It is your liberty, or his 
— which shall it be? The hour to de- 
cide is at hand. There is no time for 
delay. Choose!" 

When the captain had ceased speak- 
ing, a deep silence fell upon the group 
of waiting men, and so deep did it 
seem in the stillness of the night and 
the great loneliness of the spot, that 
the listener, crouched in the shadows 
above, was almost won to the belief 



that the loud beatings of her heart, or 
her stifled breathing, would be heard 
by those gathered below, and her hid- 
ing-place revealed. 

The captain waited expectantly, 
looking closely from one face to an- 
other, noting keenly and exultantly 
the dawning of distrust and fear that 
slowly overspread each countenance, 
as troubled waters communicate their 
motion until the whole silent pool is 
disturbed ; then he spoke again, slow- 
ly, deliberately: 

"The case is in your hands, com- 
rades ! We have a common interest in 
the protection of our liberty an' our- 
selves. Shall it be freedom for him, 
or imprisonment for us ? What shall 
be done?" 

"Draw for the red bean!" a voice 
called out sharply and discordantly. 
It was 'Steve Judson who spoke. 

"Yes ! yes ! tfie red bean !" a chorus 
of voices clamored, quickly seizing the 
suggestion as a solution of the prob- 
lem confronting them. A look of ap- 
proval came to the captain's face, 
while his eyes flashed forth a malig- 
nant triumph. 

"You shall draw for it," he an- 
swers briefly, taking from his podcet 
a small leathern pouch, which he 
shook vigorously, then untied and 
opened. 

"Draw!" he commanded, holding 
out the pouch to the man nearest him. 
The raider hesitated a moment, then 
put his thumb and forefinger into the 
pouch and drew forth a bean, which 
he concealed within the palm of his 
hand without a glance at it. 

Stepping aside, the first man gave 
way to another member of the band, 
and thus in succession the drawing 
continued until each raider, save the 
prisoner, had drawn from out the 
leathern pouch a bean, and held it 
within the hollow of his hand, while 
neither he nor his neighbor knew 
whether it was a bean of white, or 
the fatal one of red that had been 
drawn. 

Steve was the last to draw. As he 
stepped forward, no one saw the cap- 
tain slightly relax the fingers of the 
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hand holding the pouch, nor suspect- 
ed that the small object they had re- 
tained until this moment was covertly 
released and dropped to the bottom of 
the pouch as it was held out to Steve. 

"Hands up I your oath I" 

Each man obeyed, the last man to 
draw holding his left hand aloft as 
his right was in a sling. Thus, with 
hand upraised, every man swore to a 
strict performance of his duty, taking 
upon himself the oath that if he held 
the red bean he would visit upon the 
traitor wherever found, whoever he 
might be, the punishment that a trait- 
or's act justly merited, or that having 
failed in his oath, the same judgment 
he had withheld might be visited on 
himself who had foresworn his oath. 

Then each man came singly before 
the captain, and opened the palm of 
the hand to him, that both might know 
who held the fatal red bean. 

The fire had been replenished and 
stirred into renewed brightness while 
the drawing was taking place, and as 
Steve came forward and opened his 
palm, a bright flame suddenly shot up 
from the fire, a slender, wavering 
torch, shedding a momentary light on 
the group, and on the two standing 
together. 

As the captain and Steve looked 
downward into the latter's out- 
stretched palm, each saw a round, red 
object lying there like a great drop of 
blooA 

CHAPTER XXII 

All this while the girl crouched 
close to earth, immovable, breathless, 
keenly alert amid the gruesome shad- 
ows hovering along the broken line 



of rock. There was a strange and ter- 
rible fascination in the scene enacted 
below her — ^a fascination she would 
fain shake off, yet felt powerless to 
overcome, like the fatal spell a ser- 
pent weaves when it charms a victim. 

To her perturbed brain it seemed 
an oppressive dream, an unhappy 
nightmare, bom of the surrounding 
gloom, and still she understood that it 
was most real, that the little drama, 
with its environment of night and se- 
crecy and threatened crime, was one 
of momentous import to her and to 
her lover. 

Was it now time for her to act, to 
take her part in it, or must she wait 
a little longer for her cue? Should 
she reveal her presence and appeal to 
the members of this lawless band, de- 
nouncing its unscrupulous leader, and 
his traitorous ally ? Would the raiders 
believe her story, and listen to a pe- 
tition for her sweetheart*s liberty, af- 
ter having heard Steve Judson's 
strong testimony, strengthened by the 
captain's philippic?- 

True, she might conduct them to 
the very spot wherein the real traitor 
had concealed his ill-gotten gains, and 
where she had overheard him plotting 
with the captain against the prisoner, 
but the money was no longer there, 
and with Steve and the captain both 
against her, she could hope to accom- 
plish little. Neither would, hesitate 
to go any length to prove her state- 
ments false; besides, there was no 
time to prove words true — it was a 
moment for action, not for words. 
Whatever was done must be done this 
very night — ^at once. 

[To be continued] 
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Where horses thrive, men do like- 
wise. 

Some of the finest, fastest horses in 
the world were reared in Maury coun- 
ty, Tennessee, in the blue grass re- 
gion. 

Hazle Padgett was born July nth, 
1867, in the very 
heart of the Ten- 
nessee blue grass 
realm. There were 
two boys in the 
Padgett family. 
Now in those good 
days right after 
the war, there 
were only three 
professions really 
worth considering 
in a r i s t o c ratic 
Southern families, 
law, medicine, and 
religion. And the 
last was rarely con- 
sidered. Lemuel 
took the law, and 
has since been con- 
victed to Congress 
for life by the Sev- 
enth District — Ha- 
zle was the doctor. 

The boy's ambi- 
tion was clearly de- 
fined even in his 
early youth and af- 
ter finishing the 
public school THos. 

course at home, he of Virginia 

commenced the 
study of medicine. He graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1892 and was appointed to a posi- 
tion in one of the city hospitals, where 
he had excellent opportunities for en- 
larging his experience. He returned 
to Columbia, where he practiced for 
five years. Right here is where most 
practitioners stop, but Dr. Padgett, 



following his bent for investigation, 
traveled abroad, taking work in the 
large hospitals in Vienna, London, 
Berlin, in which last place he was 
elected a member of the International 
Congress of Tuberculosis, a disease in 
which he is deeply interested. 

At this time he 
traveled extensive- 
ly in other parts 
of Europe, includ- 
ing Algeria, Egypt, 
Palestine, Asia 
Minor, Turkey, 
Greece. At every 
point he investigat- 
ed along his favor- 
ite lines and at 
Constantinople was 
given exceptional 
opportunities for 
research and dem- 
onstration, the Sul- 
tan giving him 
many privileges. 

On his return to 
this country he be- 
came active in the 
organization of the 
American Anti-Tu- 
berculosis League, 
and was made 
Tennessee State 
President of that 
body. In 1906 he 
removed to Nash- 
P ^Y^jj ville, and soon after 

and New York was elected to the 

chair of Principles 
and Practice of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

In addition to his professional in- 
terests. Dr. Padgett is an active mem- 
ber of the Nashville Board of Trade, 
an Elk, Knight of Pythias and an 
Odd- Fellow; and is also high in the 
councils of the Methodist Church. 
Mrs. Padgett is a member of the 
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Williamson family, long noted in the 
annals of the Old Dominion, as a 



DOCTOR HAZLE PADGETT 

I 

family of prominence and high at- 
tainments. 



There is a quiet, shaded street in 
Richmond, called Leigh. Thither goes 
the tourist to that city, if he be wise 
and artistic — not a very pronounced 
characteristic of tourists in general, 
possibly — ^but there are a few, and 
these, as before stated, all walk down 
Leigh street. 

One of the homes on this thor- 
oughfare is a big stuccoed house, half 
hid behind a tangle of vines and trees. 
In front oC it, on the broad lawn 
stand sentinel two weather-beaten 
Italian statues, their pure outline 
flecked by the sunshine falling 
through the leaves. 

If the visitor should walk up to the 
door and enter, he would step into a 
room full of remarkable curios. Here 
is a bookshelf laden with 200-year- 
old pigskin volumes; over there are 
old illuminations, made by Florentine 
monks when the world was young — 
and religious. Yonder are curios from 



Egypt, old tapestries, over which the 
Belgians sang in the weaving, statu- 
ettes by Flamingo, figures from Pom- 
peii, rescued from the blackness of 
centuries. Over there is a long row 
of death masks. Napoleon frowns 
down beside Frederick the Great, 
Henry IV of France, Charles XII, 
and thin, satirical Voltaire. Around 
everywhere stand statuettes in clay 
and marble — Humboldt, Edwin Booth, 
Mary Anderson, Lee, Jackson, Breck- 
enridge, and so down the long line of 
immortal mortals. 

If the visitor press on he will enter 
a great glass-roofed room in which 
an aproned, fine-faced man chips ea- 
gerly away at a block of marble. This 
man is Edward Virginius Valentine, 
the greatest sculptor the South has 
ever produced. 

Mr. Valentine was born Nov. 12th, 
1838, in Richmond. When a boy of 
fifteen he visited the Crystal Palace 
in New York, and there saw Kiss' 
celebrated piece of sculpture, "Ama- 
zon Attacked by a Panther." That 



EDWARD V. VALENTINE 

proved the spark that fired the boy's 
genius. On his return to Richmond, 
he "began studying drawing and mod- 
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elling. Then he went abroad, study- 
ing under European masters, and fin- 
ally under Kiss who had first aroused 
his love for the plastic art. 

On returning from Europe, in 
spite of the flattering offers made by 

^other places, the sculptor settled in his 
home city — this too, when the South 
was prostrated by the Civil War. 
Even in these untoward times, the 
man and his art prospered. Besides 
receiving commissions to execute 
magnificent pieces, his home became 
the artistic Mecca of Richmond. 

In so brief a 
space it is impracti- 
cal to detail his 
work. One of the 
greatest things he 
ever did, perhaps, is 
* his recumbent figure 

. of Lee, now in the 
mausoleum at- 
tached to the chap- 
el of the Washing- 
ton and Lee Uni- 
versity. Mr. Valen- 
tine himself is in- 
clined to pick out as 
his masterpiece, his 
classic group, "An- 
dromache and Asty- 
anax." As to which 
is the greatest, pos- 
terity must judge. 
His preservation 
of negro types is es- frederic 

pecially worthy 

' of commendation. "Uncle Henry" is 
a portrait statue of the family coach- 
man who drove his father and mother 
to the ball in Lafayette's honor in 
1824. "The Nation's Ward" is sug- 
gestive of the era when freedom was 
new, and "Knowledge is Power," a 
ragged negro boy who has fallen 
asleep over his book, is without a riv- 
al for truth of conception and fideli- 
ty of execution. 

Mr. Valentine has had many hon- 
ors conferred upon him from all 
quarters and is not without honor in 
his own state. He is president of the 
Valentine Museum, vice president- of 
the Virginia Historical Society and 



is a member of many other similar 
institutions in his native state. In 
1892 he married Mrs. Mayo, formerly 
Miss Catherine Friend, of Peters- 
burg, Virginia. She enters thorough- 
ly into the spirit of her husband's 
work and their home, behind the 
tree-lined walks of a quiet street, ex- 
hales an atmosphere of tranquillity 
and pure delight. 



There is a fascination about the 
pen, about word-making, which when 
once it has gripped a victim is more 
alluring and more 
fatal than the 
dreams and pains 
of opium. 

Early in life, 
Frederic Emory 
came under the 
spell of this Circe. 
In her service he 
has gained fame 
and honor and has 
served his country 
long and well ; now 
in quiet literary se- 
clusion she still finds 
him her faithful and 
devoted follower. 

In 1853, at Cen- 
terville, on the east- 
ern shore of Mary- 
land, Frederic Em- 
ory was born. The 
EMORY scenes and associa- 

tions of the Tide- 
water life in which his youth was 
thrown were all to be vividly set forth 
later in his novel, "A Maryland Man- 
or." 

Educated by private instructors, 
with an occasional attendance at pub- 
lic schools, he finally attended St. 
John's CcUege at Annapolis, but left 
that institution at the close of his 
junior year and entered his chosen 
profession — journalism. Within a 
year he had worked in rapidly ad- 
vancing positions, for the Baltimore 
Bulletin, Sun, and found a place on 
the staff of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
then at the flood-tide of its prosperity 
and influence. For several years, he 
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worked for different papers both as 
editor and "special" contributor, but 
in 1893 he was made Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, and placed in charge 
of editing and publishing the reports 
of ,the United States consuls in the 
various seaports and commercial cen- 
ters of the world. 

When Mr. Emory took charge of 
this department, the consular reports 
were published once a month. Now 
that must have been gall and vinegar 
to the soul of an old newspaper man. 
Soon after his ap- 
pointment we find 
him with a plan to 
have these reports 
issued daily except 
Sunday. The idea 
was accepted by 
the Department of 
State and went in- 
to effect in Janu- 
ary, 1898. 

The results were 
far-reaching. The 
daily service great- 
ly stimulated the 
activity and effi- 
ciency of the con- 
suls. It awakened 
a new and intense 
interest in foreign 
trade among the 
manufacturers and 
merchants in 
America, it laid 
the basis for a great 
and intelligent commercial expansion. 
In brief, it pushed America into the 
foremost rank in the trade of nations. 

In March ill-health compelled him 
to retire from the control of the ma- 
chine he had made so vigorous and 
efficient. He has had the honor to 
serve under both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations, not through 
any favoritism or pull, save the pull of 
being indispensable. He now lives 
on his farm, "Blackbeard'* near tjie 
mouth of Chester river, overlooking 
Chesapeake Bay, where legend has it 
that Teach, the pirate, buried chests 
of his rich treasure. He devotes as 



WILLIAM H. FLEMING 



much time as possible to out-door 
life, with occasional literary work. 

His school days coming during the 
Reconstruction period, Mr. Fleming 
encountered great difficulties on the 
road to learning. Like many another 
youth of that time, he was forced to 
work in the fields with plow and hoe, 
studying at night and between farm- 
ing seasons. But an education thus 
gained never fails to be of the fullest 
practical benefit, and when Mr. Flem- 
ing left his home 
near Augusta to 
enter the State 
University, he 
found himself ful- 
ly as well equipped 
for the course as 
his college mates. 
His stay at college 
was characterized 
by earnest applica- 
tion and a close 
attention to the re- 
quirements of the 
work. This was 
not done at the ex- 
pense of his col- 
lege life, however, 
as he was actively 
interested in all the 
sports of the time. 
He excelled in de- 
bate, and in prac- 
tice here he laid the 
foundation for the 
wide reputation he now enjoys of be- 
ing one of the most eloquent and 
forceful orators of his state. He re- 
ceived several medals in debate and 
graduated in 1876, as civil engineer, 
afterwards receiving the degree of 
M.A. It was not until 1880 that he 
began the practice of law in Augusta, 
the four years intervening being spent 
in teaching. His prominence as a 
lawyer and public man gained for him 
the presidency of the Georgia Bar As- 
sociation in 1894-95. 

In 1888 Mr. Fleming was elected to 
the state Legislature and remained in 
office for eight consecutive years. Dur- 
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ing this time he originated and brought 
to a successful issue quite as much im- 
portant legislation in Georgia as any 
other man of the present generation. 
His first valuable work was a bill se- 
curing the loans on realty, by requir- 
ing the clerk's office to show a com- 
plete record of every transfer of lien. 
Another of his bills reduced the hours 
of labor in factories from thirteen to 
eleven hours per diem. Still another 
provided for. speedy trials of criminals. 

Mr. Fleming has always been the 
champion of public education and has 
labored unceasingly for the proper dis- 
tribution of school taxes and the es- 
tablishment of normal and other train- 
ing schools. 

During his service Mr. Fleming was 
always a member of the General Judi- 



ciary and the Finance Committees, ex- 
cept when Speaker of the House. He 
retired from the speakership in 1895 
and practiced law until his election to 
Congress in 1907. He brought to his 
duties here the same thoroughness and 
concentration of faculties which have 
characterized his career throughout. 
His eloquence, his information, and his 
frankness soon won for him a leading 
place among his colleagues. Several 
of his speeches have been very widely 
quoted. Mr. Fleming is uncompromis- 
ing when his convictions are formed 
and allows no opposition nor risk to 
influence his attitude. 

Mrs. Fleming was Miss Catherine 
B. Moragne, of the celebrated Hugue- 
not family of that name which settled 
in South Carolina in 1764. 
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SOME NOTES ON ANDREW 
JOHNSON 

By Rhoda E, Reeves 



Of no man who has played a con- 
spicuous part in American history can 
it be more truly said that he stood for 
the best qualities of American man- 
hood than of Andrew Johnson. I^ft 
fatherless at the 
age of four and 
compelled t o 
help earn his 
family's support 
from an early 
age, he learned 
in this school 
the patience 
and self-reli- 
ance, the cour- 
age and hardi- 
ness which we 
regard as so 
typically Ameri- 
can^ From his 
mother and fa- 
ther he inheri- 
ted an unflinch- 
ing uprightness 
and unswerving 
principle, which 
his good mo- 
ther's teachings 
carefully f o s- 
tered. 

As a lad he 
was said to be 
full of spirits 
and energy, 
although noth- 
ing to his dis- 
credit has been 
told, except the 
boyish prank of 
stoning a house 
one night, with 
a companion. 
Hearing the 
next day that 



the owner had identified the offenders, 
young Andrew betook himself to 
South Carolina, where he prospered 
very well for a year or more, but his 
conscience continually reproaching 
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him for the part he had played, he 
returned to Raleigh, only to find that 
he had been advertised as a runaway 
by his master and that no one else 
could employ him. 

To this circumstance (and tradition 
has it to an unhappy love affair in 
South Carolina as well) Tennessee 
owes her acquirement of her third 
President, for Andrew Johnson de- 
termined to "go West" to seek his 
fortune. His mother and stepfather 
accompanied him, and their belong- 



uncommon character. Better educated 
than her husband, she bent her efforts 
toward cultivating his abilities, read- • 
ing to him and hearing him recite, as 
he sat at work and during the long 
evenings. She was famous for her 
skill in household affairs, and reared 
a family of five children. In the years 
that followed his entrance into poli- 
tics, she entered into every plan her 
husband made, and upheld him with 
her faith and S3mipathy and gentle 
courage. During his first term as 



HOME OF PRESIDENT ANDREW JOHNSON AT GREENEVH-LE 



ings were packed in a small cart, 
drawn by a blind horse. 

As they entered the town of Greene- 
ville, one September afternoon, they 
passed a group of young girls, one of 
whom laughingly remarked to her 
companions : "There's my sweetheart, 
girls." 

The words were prophetic, for in 
less than a year the sturdy, well-built 
fellow had bought a home and brought 
to it the merry slip of a girl, then only 
seventeen. This, it seems to me, is a 
noteworthy record for a young man 
not yet nineteen. 

Eliza McCardle was a wom?in of 



Governor of Tennessee, Mrs. John- 
son dispensed a gracious and wide- 
spread hospitality, but during his sec- 
ond term the privations of the Civil 
War led her to observe the most Spar- 
tan simplicity of living. Her health 
began to fail at this time, and the 
tragic death of her son Charles 
further weakened her hold upon life. 
During her husband's service in 
Washington she never left her room 
but once, the honors of entertaining 
falling upon her oldest daughter, 
Martha, who, as a schoolgirl at 
Georgetown, had been a frequent visi- 
tor of President ^n^ Mrs. Polk. She 
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became the wife of Judge David T. 
Patterson, a lawyer of distinguished 
ability, and had two children, a daugh- 
ter, ivho died in girlhood, and a son, 
Andrew Johnson, who now lives in 
the Johnson home at Greeneville. 
A second sister, Mrs. Mary Stover 



MRS. DAVID T. PATTERSON 
Daughter of President Johnson 

Brown, was also a participant in the 
social life of the capital, but she pre- 
ferred the quiet of her country home 
near Greeneville, for the most part. 
It was while on a visit to her in 
1875 that her distinguished father 
passed away. She left three children, 
a son, who never married, and two 
daughters, who are both dead. 



The fourth child, Robert Johnson, 
died unmarried in Greeneville in 1869. 
It was said of him that he had not a 
single enemy. 

Andrew Johnson, Jr., became a 
newspaper man, and was widely 
known throughout the state and the 
South. He married Miss 
Bessie Rumbaugh, but died 
without issue, at the early 
age of twenty-six. 

Mrs. Johnson followed 
her husband to the gi:ave 
in less than a year. Mrs. 
Patterson, whose tact and 
tireless energy restored to 
proper dignity a social 
realm without order, and a 
White House without 
furnishings, and who illus- 
trated in the beautiful sim- 
plicity of her life her sym- 
pathy with her father's 
democratic ideas, died in 
1901 in the home her fath- 
er had built, and in which 
she had lovingly gathered 
the relics and mementoes 
of a priceless past. 

The social life of Presi- 
dent Johnson and his fami- 
ly, in both public and pri- 
vate positions, was distin- 
guished by a generous and 
fine-spirited hospitality. 
The formal demands of an 
exalted position were met 
with the same fidelity to 
duty as the more pleasura- 
ble claims upon their hospitality dur- 
ing their residence in quiet Greene- 
ville. Many visitors of note sought 
out the distinguished ex- President in 
his retirement and all of these, as 
well as old-time friends and neigh- 
bors, were met with a direct and sim- 
ple cordiality which has always char- 
acterized the members of his family. 
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SOME SOUTHERN WOMEN AND 
WHAT THEY ARE DOING 

By Lucile Webb Banks 

Blanche McManus Mansfield ^ 

Equally as well known in England 
and on the Continent as in America is 
the work of Mrs. Blanche McManus 
Mansfield, a Mississippi woman, 
whose skill in artistic book-binding 
and mediaeval illuminating has given 
her an international reputation. 

Born in Louisiana, she spent the 
years of her early childhood upon a 
sugar plantation in that state, but, 
after receiving a literary education in 
New Orleans, she removed with her 
family to the town of Woodville, Mis- 
sissippi, where they occupied a typical 
old ante-bellum homestead. 



MRS. MANSFIELD MAY BE FOUND IN THE WIN- 
TER MONTHS ON THE MEDITERRANEAN 
COAST, SKETCHING SOME RUINED 
CHATEAU OR MONASTERY OR 
FORT OFF THE BEATEN 
TRACK 



HER SUMMERS ARE SPENT AT HER COUNTRY 

HOUSE ON THE SEINE, IN NORMANDY, 

ACCESSIBLE BOTH TO PARIS AND 

LONDON 

The artistic spirit which had been 
born in her and fostered by the pic- 
turesque surroundings of her child- 
hood and school life, received such 
inspiration from the environments of 
her Mississippi home that she soon 
began producing sketches and paint- 
ings of such easily-recognized merit 
that her friends at once pronounced 
her an artist of promise. She studied 
for some time without a master, but 
was urged by the more discerning of 
her friends to allow her work to be 
passed upon by competent critics and 
to have her evident talents directed 
and encouraged by able teachers. 
First, in New Orleans, later, in Bos- 
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ton and New York, Miss McManus* 
work won encomiums no less enthusi- 
astic than the praise of her friends at 
home ; and she had the advantages of 
the best training afforded in these 
cities, as well as a course of study 
abroad. 

On opening ^ studio in Chicago, 
the range of Siis gifted woman's ver- 
satil i ty was 
shown, for, be- 
sides teaching fle-^ 
signing, illumi- 
nating and interi- 
or decoration, she 
taught portrait- 
ure and painted 
a portrait of Mrs. 
Grover Qeveland 
which was pro- 
nounced by Mrs. 
Qeveland herself 
to be the most 
perfect likeness 
she had ever had 
made. 

Since her mar- 
r i a g e to Mr. 
Mowbray Ffan- 
dsco Mansfield, a 
well-known New 
York publisher, 
she has lived al- 
most- entirely in 
England and 
France. 

The list of 
Mrs. Mansfield's 
notable achieve- 
ments both at 
home and abroad 
is such a long one 
that it would be 
impo s s i b 1 e to 
mention in a 
magazine article 
any save the most 
salient ones. In 1892 she decorated 
the Illinois building at the World's 
Fair. In London she has done work 
in illuminating heraldic designs which 
has been voudisafed such a high rat- 
ing as to artistic merit that commis- 
sions have been given her from the 
highest quarters, even to the decorat- 



SPEaMEN OF MRS. MANSFIELD S BINDINC.S 



ing of the coronation visitor's book 
at the Lord Mayor's house. Another 
noteworthy triumph was Mrs. Mans- 
field's work in decorating and illumi- 
nating the prayer-book carried by 
King Edward at his coronation. This 
volume was a masterpiece of deco- 
rative art. There were forty initials 
or headings, all of which embodied the 
coronation r e - 
galia, including 
the crown, scep- 
tre, rose, thistie 
and shamrock, 
while the book 
itself was en- 
cased in a most 
magnificent bind- 
ing. 

For some time 
M r s. Mansfield 
devoted her tal- 
ents to illustrat- 
ing c h i 1 d r e n's 
books, a charac- 
ter of work in 
which she is par- 
ticularly happy, 
having herself re- 
tained a vivid 
memory of juve- 
nile impressions 
which is admira- 
bly brought into 
play in the de- 
lineation of child- 
ish ideals. 
While these pic- 
tures were recog- 
nized as possess- 
ing an unusual 
breadth and ex- 
cellence of tech- 
nique, it was a 
source of gratifi- 
cation to Mrs. 
M a n s f i e 1 d's 
friends when she turned her attention 
to a more important line of work, 
which showed to a much greater ad- 
vantage the wide range of her abili- 
ties. In looking over a partial list of 
the books which she has illustrated 
and designed covers for, one can 
grasp some idea of the deep literary 
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knowledge Mrs. Mansfield must pos- 
sess as an equipment for her work. 
These works range from "Odes of 
Horace," "Marcus Aurelius," and 
"Epictetus," down to Dickens' stories 
and latter-day poems. "The Cricket 
on the Hearth/' and a number of 
Dickens' other short sketches are in- 
cluded in the "Thumbnail" series pub- 
lished by the Century Company in 
1902. These are exquisite little pocket 
volumes in em- 
bossed leather.. 
Several years 
ago Mrs. Mans- 
field completed 
for the De la 
More Press, of 
London, "The 
Office of the 
Holy Commun- 
ion, with Col- 
lects and Epis- 
tles and Gospels 
throughout the 
.Year," a piece of 
work of surpass- 
ing beauty and 
cleverness. 
There are 
twelve full-page 
plates and as 
many borders, 
each having an 



emblematic meaning 
and treated in an origi- 
nal way. 

Beside her work in 
England in mediaeval 
heraldic designs, deco- 
r a t i v e illuminating, 
etc., this clever and in- 
defatigable worker had 
the honor of being the 
first Southern artist to 
undertake the illustrat- 
ing of the "Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam." 
This consisted of a 
n u m b e r of full-page 
plates, borders and 
binding, and gave such 
an exquisite portrayal 
of the poet's concep- 
tions, following Fitzgerald's first 
translation, that by many it is con- 
sidered to rank as the best expressions 
of Mrs. Mansfield's genius. 



Mrs. Willie B^tty Newman 

So much has already been written 
of Mrs. Newman's work that the 
story of her struggle and ultimate 
success is a well-known one. When 
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a young student at the Cincinnati Art honorable/' the highest honor to be 
Sdiool her work showed such prom- achieved in France, and one which 
ise that a special scholarship was ar- was seldom before accorded to &n 
ranged for her and she was sent to American. For more than twelve 
pursue her studies in Paris. Even years Mrs. Newman studied in 
in that Mecca for artists this bright France, sometimes spending delight- 
Southern woman, with her genius and f ul seasons along the coasts of Brit- 
tireless energy, soon macje a mark for tany, studying the types of fisher-folk 
herself in her work at the Julien and living in their midst as one of 
Academy and also under Bouguereau them. 

and Constant. Prize after prize was It should be an inspiration and en- 

couragement to young 
artists now in their first 
struggles to know that 
Mrs. Newman has met 
with appreciation in her 
own country as well as in 
Europe, where art is sup- 
posed to have its best quali- 
fied judges, and that many 
of her best pictures are 
now to be found adorning 
some of the handsomest 
homes in this country. 

Mrs. Newman's School 
of Art, which she conducts 
in Nashville during the au- 
tumn and winter months, 
is patterned after the 
French academies, and af- 
fords opportunities to stu- 
dents which are doubtless 
not to be found elsewhere 
in the South. Mrs. New- 
man feels that the South is 
far better fitted to become 
the home of art in America 
than any other part of the 
country, and it is a darling 
scheme in her heart to 
make this section pre-emi- 
nently the center. 
A coKNER OF MRS. n£wman's STUDIO IN PARIS DuHug the coming win- 

ter Mrs. Newman intends 
awarded her, and it is matter of loyal to devote a portion of her time to 
pride with her that her first salon Southern landscapes and portraits, 
picture, "Nearing Her Journey's and it may be safely prophesied that 
End," was painted in America. In with the finished skill of this artist, in 
1893 the students of all six of the connection with the loyal love she feels 
Julien schools competed for a prize for everything Southern, they will 
which, after the closest and most im- form a notable new feature of her 
partial criticism of all canvases sub- work. 

raitted, was awarded to the Tennes- The deepest truths of art arc uni- 
sean. In 1900 the French government versal. They embody in the ordinary 
awarded Mrs. Newman "mention actualities of to-day the dreams of yes- 
5 
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MRS. NEWMAN AT WORK ON THE PORTRAIT OP MRS. JAMES C BRADPOKD 



terday and the visions of to-morrow, 
if we have eyes to search for the 
beauty. No age has ever been more 
productive than the present of work 
which fits daily necessities and fills the 
highest standards of art. 



Utility and beauty are no longer 
separated but stand united in peren- 
nial happiness. Such union is too 
precious to be neglected, and will re- 
sult in the broadening and beautify- 
ing every avenue of life. 
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try. The hemstitch- 
)f pocket handker- 
> was at one time so 
ar that no maid or 
J was seen at leisure 
►ut the inevitable 
e of fine linen in 
stage of construe- 
but this was a sen- 
ind useful fad, while 
hard to understand 
:raze for silhouette 
aits which swept the 
:ry, even to remote 
settlements, for 
twenty years or 
more after their 
introduction by the 
painter Peale. 
Few of these por- 
traits are artistic, 
the process repro- 
ducing too faith- 
fully the double 
chins, the flesh- 
less shanks and 
s, of form and fea- 

Willson Peale, he of 

)us' Washington por- 

irned from a visit to 

n 1794 with a me- 

ontrivance for trac- 

portraits, which he 

as the latest fash- 

ize of "the principal 

\ England, Scotland 

d." Immediately all 

iguished men and 

len of the day 

sd to his studio in 

delphia to have their 

lines perpetuated. 

newly imported anmew jacmon Washington, himself, 

from France or cnt ftam bia* taper ny w. H. then sixty-two, submitted 

ttie Mother Brown, 1841 to having his benevolent 
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profile traced by the iron rod which 
bore a pencil at one end and marked 
the outline on a sheet of white paper. 
The portrait was then filled in with 
lamp black. 

In England sil- 
houettes were 
first made by cut- 
ting the profile 
from black paper 
or silk with scis- 
sors, and natu- 
rally the accuracy 
of these portraits 
depended upon 
the artistic ability 
of the cutter. 
This afforded ex- 
cellent opportu- 
nities for carica- 
turing and that one Dan Jackson thus 
suffered is attested by poems of his 
witty associates, Swift and Sheridan. 
Says Swift: 

To fair Lady Betty, Dan sat for his picture, 
And defied her to draw him so oft as he 

piqu'd her. 
He knew she'd no pencil or coloring by 

her, 
And, therefore, he thought he might safely 

defy her. 
"Come, sit," says my lady; then whips up 

her scissor, 
And cuts out his coxcomb in silk in a 

trice, sir. 
******* 

"Well, that's but my outside," says Dan 

with a vapour, 
"Say you so?" savs my lady; "I've lined it 

with paper !" 

Sheridan still further satirizes 
Dan's showy exterior and empty 
head: 

Clarissa draws her 

scissors from 

the case, 

To draw the lines 

of poor Dan 

Jackson's face ; 

One sloping cut 

i made forehead, 

nose and chin; 
A nick produced a 
ROBERT E. LKE m o u t h and 

made him grin 
Such as in tailors* measures you have seen. 
But still were wanting his grimalkin eyes. 
For which gray worsted stocking paint sup- 
plies. 



Th* unraveled thread through needle's eye 

conveyed. 
Transferred itself into his pasteboard head. 
How came the scissors to be thus outdone? 
The needle had an eye and they had none I 
Oh, wondrous force 
of art I Now 
I look at Dan— 

I You'd swear the 
I pasteboard was 

r the better man, 

"The de— II" says 
he ; "the head is 
not so fuUr 
"Indeed it is—be- 
hold the paper 
skull!" 



GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON 

These are shadow pictures drawn by Nelly Cuatis 

one evening at Mount Vernon and presented 

by her to a schoolmate 



of lively interest 
for us. And going much further back 
one can almost fancy a saucy jest be- 
hind some of those straight-nosed, lev- 
el-browed profiles carved on the old 
Etruscan vases and Egyptian tombs. 
In France the silhouette came into 
prominence through one of those curi- 
ous swings of the pendulum of fashion 
which so frequently reaches the un- 
imaginable. The butterfly Madame 
Pompadour, having sipped of every 
delight which her vivacious fancy 
could suggest, hit upon the happy 
idea of retreating to the pastoral sim- 
plicity of the shepherd's life; and in 
her luxurious hut, consistently lighted 
with a single candle (large and of the 
finest wax, however,) was struck, on 
a dull evening, by the sharpness of the 
shadow outlines on the wall. An in- 
spiration seized 
her and calling 
for paper and 
pencil, she traced ' 
the features of 
her little court, " 
one after another. 
Of course, this 
was too inexpen- 
sive a foible to 
take a wide hold 
upon the fashion- 
able world but the pleasant pastime 
spread slowly and was pretty gener- 
ally known by the time of la Pom- 
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padouf^s downfall. Etienne de Sil- 
houette, Louis XV's Minister of Fi- 
nance, was a serious man of practical 
ideas. Finding that la Pompadour 
had brought his country to a state 
bordering on bankruptcy, he attempt- 
ed to curb 
the extrava- 
gance preva- 
lent at court. 
His efforts 
met with ridi- 
cule not only 
from the friv- 
olous courti- 
.crs, who ap- 
peared osten- 
tatiously be- 
fore him with 
rough wood- 
en snuff-box- 
es and buck- 

The Peale sillioaette of Wash- i^i^«« «u^-.« 
Ington, made In 1794 leleSS ShOeS, 

but from the 
foolish, tax-paying populace as well. 
Everything cheap, mean or shabby 
was derisively dubbed ^ la Silhouette 
and this slang phrase became per- 
manently attached to the cheapest 
form of portraiture known at that 
time, although it is doubtful if the 
harried M. Silhouette ever had one 
made. 

One of the most popular silhouett- 
ists of his time was William James 
Hubard, an English youth who 
reached our shores a few years prior 
to Lafayette's arrival in 1824. Al- 
though only thirteen, his wonderful 
scissors portrait of our French ally 
brought him into such immediate re- 
nown that his visits to the various 
prominent cities reaped immense 



profits. He turned his attention to 
portrait painting after a few years, 
and also made a number of meritori- 
ous inventions, meeting his death in 
Richmond, in 1862, by the explosion 
of a shell which he was filling with 
a compound he had concocted for the 
Confederate gov- 
ernment. 

An American- 
born scissors-por- 
traitist, or sil- 
houettist, was 
William Henry 
Brown, of 
Charleston, South 
Carolina. He al- 
so cut a likeness 
of Lafayette and 
those who were 
about him dur- ^"^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

1-- • -J- "fciT Washington's life-long 

ing his Visit. Mr. mend and family 

Brown had a ^*^^^*"*" 

wonderful memory and one glance 
at a sitter would so photograph every 
detail upon his brain that he could 
at any time thereafter make a perfect 
reproduction. Although many of the 
silhouettists of the time advertised to 
make the presentment at one min- 
ute's sitting, Mr. Brown's memory 
enabled him to eliminate even this 
small bother. For several years he 
traveled from place to place, attract- 
ing wide attention by his unusual 
gifts and accumulating a handsome 
fortune. He was an agreeable con- 
versationalist and a genial companion 
and numbered among his friends a 
great many of the prominent men 
of the day. He cut portraits of Web- 
ster, Clay, General Scott, Andrew 
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Jackson and John Randolph, of Ro- type put an end to the popularity of 

anoke, and also fashioned landscapes silhouettes and a long period of con- 

and marine views with astonishing stantly improving photographic work 

skill. He died in Charleston in 1883. has lately been followed by a vogue 

The introduction of the daguerreo- for photographic silhouettes. 



THE LOST STREET 

I knew a quiet little street in distant olden days, 
Not far from all the busy rush, the crowded, teeming ways, 
Where I could wander quite alone when life grew stem aiid wild. 
And ease my tired heart and soul, and be a little child. 

A tiny bookstall used to stand with its inviting load 
To take me from the city's stress to many a quiet road, 
Where winds of summer fanned my brow as they went singing by, 
And I would stand beneath the blue pavilion of the sky. 

There, in the warm, hushed afternoons, I touched each volume old. 
And went with comrades tried and true to gardens green and gold, 
Till the little bookman's shabby shop became a distant isle 
Where I was left without a care to live and dream awhile. 

How many a dream I've dreamed in that deserted little street. 
Unmindful that not far away there tramped ten thousand feet ; 
Forgetting that the sun went down behind dull walls of stone. 
And that another weary day to far-off realms was blown. 

Then I would wander, still with dreams, a few short steps below. 
Where a wise old man kept many a quaint and lovely curio ; 
And feast my eyes on strings of pearls and strange old silver things. 
And ponder on some buried queen, and dream of long-dead kings ; 

And tell myself a gay young tale, an April-like romance, 
Because I saw a powder-pufF that came from fragrant France ; 
And wonder what exquisite dame or what enchanting girl 
Had used that ancient feathered fan inlaid with gold and pearl. 

O, now that I am very old, and when I need it most, 

I often seek that little street that vanished like a ghost ; 

But nowhere in the city's heart can I its quiet find. ... 

It has been lost, like all dear things— but its dreams are left behind ! 

Charles Hanson Towne, 
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Author of **Coz7 Ck>rner Ck>nfldenoe8/' "A Cynio's Medltationa," etc 

SANTA CLAUS' VERSION 

The melancholy days have come, 

The saddest of the year ; 
December is upon us now, 

The Holidays are near! 
The sorest of all probfems sore 

Has set its sea} on me : 
Oh, what in heaven's name to buy 



For friends: 


and family: 


Jack, 


Wife, 


Tom, 


Wife's mother, 


Bob, 


Wife's father. 


Jones, 


Daddy, 


Ma3rme, 


Mother, 


Edna, 


Sister, 


Gladys, 


Brother, 


etc 


and a dozen cousins. 



* « « 

CRUEL HEARTED HOSIERY 

It was Qiristmas Eve. 

The fair maiden was disrobing when it occurred to her that she should hang 
up her stocking. 

Selecting one of the most dainty pattern, and rubbing it against her soft 
cheek, she whispered: "Now, if I don't find lots of good things in you to- 
morrow, I shall never wear you again !" 

The maiden expected that such an awful threat would at least call forth 
some promising rejoinder. 

But what was her surprise when all the naughty stocking said was: "111 
be hanged!" 

Which, despite all the maiden could say in retaliation, was quite true. 

* * * 
"How did Jack impress you?" 

"By kissing me under the mistletoe." 

* * * 

BOBBY TO THE RESCUE 

"Well, Mr. Staylate, what are you going to give me for Christmas ?" -asked 
Uttle Bobby. 

"I — I— er»— hadn't thought about it, my child, but of course you shall have 
sometfiing." 

"What do you think I'm going to give you?" asked the youth, not in the 
least disconcerted by the visitor's embarrassment. 

"I can't imagine," replied Mr, Staylate. 

"I'm going to give you sister," said Bobby, and ran out of the room. 
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BLESSINGS OFTHE RICH 

Finally, Santa Glaus stopped at The Rich Man's house. 

He came down the chimney with extra caution, lest he injure the prcdous 
present he carried. But he reached the fireplace in safety. 

Then it could be seen by aid of the gas-logs that a tag attached to the pack- 
age bore the inscription : 

"Compliments of The Stork" 

Next morning The Rich Man was shown a pretty blue-eyed baby. 
"Another one of those useless Christmas presents 1" was his only comment 

* « * 
IN FOR IT 

She — I had such an odd dream the other night. 

He— Yes? What was it? 

She — Well, I dreamt you gave me a beautiful diamond ring for Christmas! 

He — (in a very f^ble voice) You did, really? 

She — Yes, and the funny part was that the stones turned out to be sham! 
But I was so glad ! 

He— (brightening) Glad? 

She— Of course. You know, dreams go by contraries. That meant that you 
were indeed veritably going to give me a genuine diamond ring for Christmas. 

He — (with a sick gasp) I — I — see. (Aside) Oh, Lord! 

* * « 

"Did you see that fellow walk out in the middle of the sermon on Sunday?" 
"Yes, you know he walks in his sleep." 

* * « 

JUST LIKE DYSPEPTIC MAN 

A crochety, greedy Hyena, 

Than which there's no animal meaner. 

Ate for Christmas his mate, 

And then cursed his fate, 
Because lady Hyenas weren't leaner ! 

* * « 
PEPPER-GRAMS 

(Seasoned with brandy sauce) 

One touch of Santa Qaus makes the whole world bankrupt. 
Just 'fore Xmas the love of some girls is most "touching." 
A word to the cook is a dangerous thing. 
It's a wise Christmas shopper that knows her own mind. 
The proof of the plum-pudding is in the night-mare. 
Christmas is the time when you decide, to pay your doctor something on ac- 
count. You know youll need him the day after. 

« * « 

„ ' ^^ GIVING HIMSELF AWAY 

Harold — Mama. 

Mother — Yes, child. 

Harold — Do you think a slice of that pie in the closet would make me side? 

Mother — Certainly, dear. 

Harold — But it didn't 1 ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year ! 
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By Robert L. Taylor 



THE NEED OF THE WORUD 

The world loves old customs. It 
loves to move in old ruts. It loves 
its old masters — Ignorance and Er- 
ror. And if, perchance, some genius 
comes along, whose impressive fin- 
gers sweep the harp-strings of hu- 
man hearts till they vibrate with the 
sweeter melodies of life, green-eyed 
Envy and resentful Prejudice will cry 
out, "Innovator ! Innovator ! Dreamer ! 
Destroyer of our idols ! Crucify him ! 
Crucify him !" and the world will de- 
liver him over. 

Why does it not appreciate and 
scatter flowers along the pathway of 
the men who are endeavoring to lead 
it out of the darkness into the light 
while yet they are in the flesh? Why 
does it scatter thorns beneath the 
weary feet of its benefactors and re- 
serve its roses for their coffins and 
its tears of sympathy for their graves? 
while yet he sang? Why did it not 
hang upon the lips of Byron before his 
lips were dust? Why did it wait until 
the mystery of life was veiled in the 
mystery of death to learn that the soul 
of Shakespeare was a boundless ocean 
touching all the shores of thought and 
all the isles of dreams? 

Why did it murder Socrates be- 
cause he taught the immortality of the 
soul, and Paul because he preached 
it? Why did it not worship Christ 
while he stood upon the waves and 
calmed the storm and told the story 
of eternal life? Why is it that all the 



blessings we enjoy come to us through 
blood and tears? 

There is but a single answer. 

The spirit of evil that accomplished 
the fall of man still sits upon the 
throne of human destiny and inspires 
man's inhumanity to man, watdiing 
for the opportunity to crucify all the 
pure and beautiful sentiments of life 
and to flood the world with tears. It 
is the devil in the human heart. The 
only way to get him out is to shell 
him out with prayers from the gospel 
fleet of a higher civilization ; to bom- 
bard him from the battleships of 
Truth and Justice; to ram him with 
the monitors of Purity and Righteous- 
ness, and run under him and blow* 
him up from the submarine boats of 
the Christian Religion ; to attack him 
by land and storm him with the sev- 
en hundred pound lyddite shells of 
glory hallelujah ! 

What the world needs above all 
things is less of hell and more of hu- 
manity, less of malice and more of 
love, less of envy and more of liber- 
ality and that spirit of candor and 
square deal among men which accords 
to all credit for all the good they do, 
and throws the mantle of charity over 
the faults of all. What it needs is 
fewer "little tin gods" who arrogate 
to themselves all the brain-power and 
all the moral power and all the heart 
power in the state. What it needs is 
more of that generous spirit which is 
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willing to give glory to whom glory 
is due. 

In every community, in every state 
and in every section, under every sky 
there is a *'big I" and a "little yovl'— 
a self-opinionated Napoleon who be- 
lieves that he ought to have the world 
by the tail and a down-hill pull — a 
whited sepulcher, pure on the outside 
but rotten to the core within — sheet- 
lightning with the king's English on 
the outside, but only mist bdiind it, 
and who believes that opposition is 
persecution and that ambition in any 
other man is treason. Every sudi 
self-appointed "world-power" is an 
enemy to society and a dangerous ele- 
ment in the affairs of men. They are 
the instigators of intrigue, they are 
the inspiration of rings and of unholy 
combines both in church and state. 
They dart out from behind the clouds 
to dip the wings of aspiration, they 
glory in the destruction of their fel- 
low-man. 

But the electric wire and the steel 
rail are rapidly dragging the world 
away from its old customs and pull- 
ing it out of its old ruts. Popular 
sentiment is revolutionizing the meth- 
ods of government and men are being 
•judged more and more from the 
standpoint of merit than ever before. 
This is an age of "combines," and the 
better thought and better sentiment 
of the world are combining to over- 
throw bossism and corruption every- 
where, looking to better government 
and better customs and to the estab- 
lishment of higher ideals of life 
whether in private or public station. 
The world is growing better because 
a righteous, popular opinion is vault- 
ing into the saddle. The question now 
is not how great a man thinks himself 
to be, but what is the verdict of the 



jurv. 



« « 



The old-time darky had a thousand 
superstitions mixed up with his re- 
ligion. He believed in ghosts and 



ha'nts and hobgoblins and sperits, and 
he had profound respect for a grave- 
yard after the sun went down. The 
weird cries of a screech owl at night 
were ominous of trouble, and he 
barred his cabin door when he heard 
them and showed the whites of his 
eyes to his wife and then there was 
silence and secret prayer. If he heard 
the lonesome howl of a dog in the 
darkness, or met a black cat with yel- 
low eyes, in the moonlight, the dead 
walked and witches were abroad in 
the land; and he wheeled and took off 
the air brakes, and his fluttering coat- 
tails sang "Home, Sweet Home." If 
a rabbit ran across the road in front 
of him it was a sure sign of impend- 
ing death or destruction, and he made 
a cross mark in the road and spit in 
it to avert the dreadful calamity. 

Old Uncle Rastus left Aunt Dinah 
in the cabin one night and told her he 
was gwine about a mile up de road 
to 'vestigate a rooster dat had crowed 
in front of old Master's door, which, 
accordin' to de scripture was a shore 
sien uv a death in de f ambly unless de 
rooster wuz killed before de sun riz. 
And he said he'd fetch de rooster 
home and have him for breakfus'. 

And* Aunt Dinah chunked the fire 
and nodded, and dreamed of chidcen 
pie, but while she dreamed she heard 
the clatter of the old man's feet com- 
ing back down the road, and she 
looked out and he tore in like a runa- 
way horse, at the rate of a mile a min- 
ute. He darted in at the door and fell 
on the bed. Aunt Dinah slammed it 
to and shouted : 

"Whut in de name uv de Lawd's de 
matter wid you, nigger?" 

"A rabbit run across de road in 
front uv me, dat's whut's de matter." 

"And what did you do?" 

"Whut did I do?— I lef 'im." 

"Wdl," Aunt Dinah said, "why 
didn't you make a cross mark in de 
road and spit in it?— den dey would- 
n't a-been no danger." 

"I did make a cross mark in de road 
but time I spit I was out dar at de 
Rate." 
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To those who have studied Ameri- 
can history, few incidents of greater 
interest have occurred in an economic 
Dovn the ^^^ *^^^"* ^^ recent trip 
Vkther of ^' *^ President of the 
Waters United States down the 

Mississippi River with 
the avowed purpose of studying at 
first-hand the subject of the canaliza- 
tion of that great river and its tribu- 
taries. Of course this is a dream of 
the future. The present plan would 
assume no more pretentious descrip- 
tion than simply waterway improve- 
ment During the last century the 
ndlroads have grown from the smaller 
to the larger and more important of 
the two ways of transportation and 
during the last fifty years have rele- 
gated the rivers to obscurity so far 
as interstate traffic is concerned. But 
latterly, the tremendous increase in 
business brought about by consecutive 
years of prosperity have made very 
plain the inadequacy of our railway 
system in suppl)dng all the needs 
of our nation's commerce. For fifty 
years the territory of the United 
States has been filling up rapidly with 
people until the process of settling the 
continent is about over. The result is 
that we have now at least begun that 
intensification of development which 
is diaracteristic of the older countries. 
We have been satisfied as a people 
with the nattu'al water-courses, and if 
a freshet deposited a sand bank in the 
channels of our rivers, we went 
around it or abandoned it for another. 
During the next century, we will see 
some wonderful dianges of method 
instituted in this ootmtiy wherein the 



old plan of taking what goods the 
gods provided us and using them up 
promptly, will be changed into the 
new method of learning how to make 
these goods ourselves. It is not suf- 
ficient to have a river that will float 
a flatboat when with a small expendi- 
ture of money it could be made to 
carry an ocean liner. Another way in 
which it will be seen is in the produc- 
tion and development of our forests, 
which we have ruthlessly destroyed 
and are still ruthlessly destroying. 
They should be and will be made a 
source of perpetual income to the 
American people when their wanton 
destruction shall have given place to 
modern methods of forestry. Life in 
America a century hence will differ 
from that which is now existent in the 
same way that a farm differs from a 
garden. 



Not often does a more significant 
thing happen in American life than 
the adoption by the new state of Ok- 
Tha New '^homa of a constitution 
Democracy which is radical to a de- 

in the ^^^' ^^ '^ ^^ ^^^' *^^ 

Balances furthest point reached in 
the drifting of public 
opinion away from the old republican 
principles on which this government 
was founded. To those who have 
taken the trouble to read the Consti- 
tution of the United States carefully, 
nothing is more apparent than that 
the aim of the writers of that instru- 
ment was to form a system of govern- 
ment wherein the best and wisest 
should rule. To this end it was de- 
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signed that the people should choose 
from among them those men in whom 
they had confidence and that such 
choice should be made without refer- 
ence to the political opinion of such 
men. For example, in the choice of a 
President of the United States, it 
was never dreamed of that a man 
should be chosen because he believed 
in this or that policy but on the con- 
trary, certain electors were to be 
chosen who, with minds unprejudiced, 
should select the greatest and best 
man in all the country to preside over 
its destinies. Yet, see how, little by 
little, the old republican form of gov- 
ernment has been abandoned for pure 
democracy. The first great step we 
could see was that the electors sur- 
rendered their own individual opin- 
ion and their right of private judg- 
ment and accepted the decree that they 
must vote for the man who had been 
nominated by the party which had 
elected him. And now in the new 
constitution of the state of Oklahoma, 
we find that the state has practically 
declared its distrust of the republican 
form of government. It has declared 
its suspicions of legislatures in a tre- 
mendous amount of specific orders 
which it gives to future general as- 
semblies and as is well known, it es- 
tablished the initiative referendum 
throughout the entire state. Further- 
more, if eight per cent of the, voters 
wish to do so, they may propose a 
law to the people and fifteen per cent 
may propose a constitutional amend- 
ment. If the legislature enacts a law, 
a petition of five per cent of the voters 
can force a referendum to the people 
and on this law, if passed by the peo- 
ple, the governor may not use his 
veto. A singular suspicion of the 
people's agents is shown in other pro- 
visions too numerous to mention. 
Such a radical departure from older 
forms of government must have very 
strong reasons back of it. Has the 
representative system broken down? 
Have the delegates of the people 
shown their utter untrustworthiness ? 
Have their own cupidities been more 
precious in their eyes than the welfare 



of the commonwealth? Has the new- 
old thing called graft taken so strong 
a hold on liberty's tree that the whole 
trunk must be cut down and a young- 
er sdon allowed to grow up in its 
stead? During the next decade the 
state of Oklahoma will be a sort of 
political experiment station for the 
American people and the workings of 
their new constitution will be watched 
with very g^eat interest 



A dollar and a half for every 
Southern man, woman and child. 
That is the hopeful program of the 
Blimlnatlng International Cotton 
^^ Growers and Spmners 

Middle Man Association held re- 
cently at Atlanta. They 
mean to save the cotton producers of 
the South $25,000,000 annually— an 
amount not to be concentrated, but to 
be distributed among the people, 
among the farmers. That is to say, 
each one of us will get his dollar and 
a half. 

In other words, the producer and 
consumer of cotton are endeavoring 
to form a trust — just as well call it 
by its right name — they are endeav- 
oring to squeeze out the middle man, 
the multitudinous brokers, speculat- 
ors, gamblers, bucket-shop men, who 
send prices erratically up and down 
and who thrive between the field and 
the loom. 

A trust for the people ! There are 
not many ideas bigger than that— or 
harder to bring about. The old 
Granger movement, Poptdism, the 
Farmers' Alliance — all lie dead and 
forbidding, their bones whitening the 
way the present Cotton Growers' As- 
sociation and Farmers' Union must 
tread. 

Be that as it may, we were ever 
an adventurous race. Those previous 
attempts were but the stumbling of 
infant feet that have now grown 
strong. The Tobacco Association has 
accomplished this very undertaking, 
and there is no reason why the cotton 
producers should not march forward 
as bravely and successfully as they. 
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We h»Te begun this department expecting onr readers to make it. It has been snggested br a 
namber of onr readers, and there is no department that should be more popular. There are few or us 
wtio bare not in old scrap books, or elsewhere, something— in pro«»e or poetry— that we cherish : that 
has become part < f our souK Send them in, thus preserving them and permitting others to enjoy them. 



J. WILKES BOOTH 

[This remarkable poem was written by a 
citizen of Springfield, Illinois, the home of 
Abraham Lincoln, and founded on the 
newspaper reports of that day. Secretary 
of War Stanton had ordered the remains 
of Wilkes Booth taken out to the open sea 
and thrown overboard in midocean. It is 
a fit index of the great passion and preju- 
dice of its day. 

Morion, Alabama, A. £. Caffee.] 

Oh, give him a grave as broad as the sweep 
Of the tidal wave's measureless motion; 

Lnr him to sleep in the arms of the deep, 
Since his heart was as wild as the ocean. 

It was liberty slain that maddened his brain 

To avenge the dead idol he cherished. 
So 'tis meet that the main never curbed by 
a chain 
Should intomb the lost freeman now 
perished. 

The dust of the brave could not rest in the 
grave 
Of a land where blind force hath do- 
minion; 
But the step of a slave never soiled the 
proud wave, 
That spumeth die hamper and pinion. 

He who dared break the rod of a blacka- 
moor's god. 
An the hosts of the despot defying, 
Could not rest in the sod, by a nation's 
feet trod. 
That he shamed with his glory in dying. 

Yes, hide htm away from the sad eyes of 
day 
In the coral of sea green abysses — 
Where the mermaid's gay as they fly 
through the spray. 
Shall purple hb cheek with their kisses. 

As the ocean streams roll from the gulf 
to the pole. 
Let them mourn him with musical dirges ; 
Let the tempest bell toll the repose of a 
soul. 
More sublime than the sound of its 
surges. 

He hath written his name in letters of 
flame 



O'er the pathway of liberty's portal ; 
And the serfs that now blame will purple 
with shame 
When they learn they have cursed an im- 
mortal. 

He hath died for the weal of a world 'neath 
the heel 
Of too many a merciless Nero! 
But while there is steel every tyrant shall 
feel 
That God's vengeance but waits for its 
hero. 

Then give him a grave as broad as the 

sweQ) 

Of the tidal wave's measureless motion; 

Lay our Brutus to sleep in the arms of the 

deep. 

Since his heart was as wild as the ocean. 

THE BIRTHPLACE OF BURNS 

Though Scotland boasts of a thousand 
names 

Of patriot, king and peer, 
The noblest, grandest of them all 

Was loved and cradled here. 

Here lived the gentle peasant prince, 

The loving cotter king. 
Compared with whom the greatest lord 

Is but a titled thing. 

Tis but a cot roofed in with straw, 

A hovel made of clay; 
. One door shuts out the snow and stohn, 
One window greets the day. 

And yet I stand within this room 
And hold all thrones in scorn; 

For here, beneath this lowly thatch, 
Love's sweetest bard was bom. 

Within this hallowed spot I feel 

Like one who clasps a shrine. 
When the glad lips at least have touched 

The something seemed divine. 

And here the world through all the years, 

As long as day returns, 
The tribute of its love and tears 

Will pay to Robert Bums. 

— Col. Robert Ingersoll. 
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MY LOVE SHE'S BUT A LASSIE YET 

My love she's but a lassie yet, 
A lightsome lovely lassie yet; 

It scarce wad do 

To sit an' woo 
Down by the stream sae glassy yet 

But there's a braw time coming yet, 
When we may gang a-roaming yet; 

An' hint wi' glee 

O' joys to be, 
When fa's the modest gloaming yet 

She's neither proud nor saucy yet, 
She's neither plump nor gaucy yet; 

But just a jinking, 

Bonny blinking, 
Hilty-skilty lassie yet 

But O her artless smile's mair sweet 
Than hinny or Uian marmaletc; 

An' right or wrang 

Ere it be lang, 
I'll bring her to a parley yet 

I'm jealous o* what blesses her, 
The very breeze that kisses her, 

The flowery beds 

On which she treads, 
Though wae for ane that misses her. 

Then O to meet my lassie yet. 
Up in yon glen sae grassy yet; 

For all I see 

Are naught to me. 
Save her that's but a lassie yet 

—James Hogg, 

SONG OF THE MYSTIC 

I walk down the valley of Silence- 
Down the dim, voiceless Valley— alone ! 

And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me, save God's and my oWn; 

And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown ! 

Long ago was I weary of voices 
Vi^ose music my heart could not win ; 

Long ago was I weary of noises 
That fretted my soul with their din; 

Long ago was I weary of places 
Where I met but the human— and sin. 

I walked in the world with the worldly; 

I craved what the world never gave; 
And I said : "In the world each Ideal. 

That shines like a star on life's wave, 
Is wrecked on the shores of the Real, 

And sleeps like a dream in a grave." 

And still did I pine for the Perfect, 
And still found the False with the True; 

I sought 'mid the Human for Heaven, 
But caught a mere glimpse of its blue; 

And I wept when the clouds of the Mortal 
Veiled even that glimpse from my view. 

And I toiled on, heart-tired of the Human, 
And moaned 'mid the mazes of men. 



Till I knelt, long ago, at an altar 
And heard a voice call me. Since then 

I walk down the Valley of Silence 
That lies far behind mortal ken. 

Do you ask what I found in the Vall^? 

Tis my trysting-place with the Divine. 
And I fell at the feet of the Holy, 

And above me a voice said, "Be mine." 
And there arose from the depths of my 
spirit 

An echo— "My heart shall be thine.** 

Do you ask how I live in the Valley? 

I weep— and I dream— and I pray. 
But my tears are as sweet as the dewdrops 

That fall on the roses in May; 
And my prayer like a perfume from cen- 
sers, 

Ascendeth to God night and day. 

In the hush of the Valley of Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 

And the music floats down the dim Valley, 
Till eadi finds a word for a wing. 

That to hearts, like the Dove of the Deluge, 
A message of peace they may bring. 

But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the b^ch ; 

And I have heard songs in the Silence 
That never shall float into speedi; 

And I have had dreams in the Valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 

And I have seen Thoughts in the Valley— 
Ah, me, how my spirit was stirred I 

And they wear holy veils on their faces. 
Their footsteps can hardly be heard; 

They pass through the Valley like virgins, 
Too pure for the touch of a word! 

Do you ask me the place of the Valley? 

Ye hearts that are harrowed by care? 
It lieth afar between mountains. 

And God and His angels are there; 
And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 

And one the bright mountain of Prayer. 
--Father Ryan. 

SHAKESPEARE'S CXVIth SONNET 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love b not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds ; 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 
O nol it is an ever fix6d mark. 
That looks on tempests, and is never 
shaken. 
It is the star to every wandering bark. 
Whose worth's unknown, altha his height 
be taken. 
Love's not Time's fool, the rosy lips and 
cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass oome; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks. 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this bt error, and upon me prov'd, 
I never writ nor no nun ever lov'd. 
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Where the Rainbow Touches the 
Ground. By John H. Miller. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Price, $i.oo. 
This is a. Western story, recounting 
the reform and reward of a drunkard. 
Bobett Patterson, after some years 
of shiftless, dissolute life, turns over 
a new leaf, and his native virtues as- 
sert themselves in all sorts of ways 
helpful to the poor and unfortunate of 
his little Kansas community. He ac- 
quires property, Indian lands, coal 
fields, bank stock, St. Louis real estate 
and, best of all, wins a faithful and 
sensible wife, who delights in helping 
him with his charitable schemes, and 
remains, after they reach the top wave 
of social prominence, a lovable, unaf- 
fected character. 



The Invisible Bond. By Eleanor 
Talbot Kinkead. New York: Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Miss Kinkead shows in this story a 
remarkable constructive ability and an 
unusual depth of feeling. The scene 
of the story is a Kentudcy town, and 
the characters are excellent studies of 
Kentucky types. The course of true 
love meets a number of dramatic ob- 
stacles but in the end the way is made 
smooth. The whole atmosphere of the 
book is most happy. 



American Poems. Edited by Augus- 
tus White Long. New York: 
American Book Co. Price, 90 cents. 
Intended primarily as a school refer- 
ence book, this little volume is a valua- 
ble addition to the library, presenting, 
ts it does, a study of our practical 
works divided into chronological pe- 
riods. The collection includes those 



poems which are representative in 
character and interpret the growth and 
spirit of American life. Ample bio- 
graphical and critical notes are also 
provided. 

A Plebe at West Point. By Cap- 
tain Paul B. Malone, U. S. A. 
Philadelphia : Penn Publishing 
Co. Price, 75 cents. 

To read this book is to make one wish 
one were a boy with a chance of go- 
ing to West Point. The hazing, the 
indignities, and the severe training 
become, under Captain Malone's 
graphic pen, merely stepping-stones to 
manliness, class honors and ultimate 
distinction. 



A Bunch of Grass. By George 
Fleming Chapline. Qarendon, Ar- 
kansas : Published by the author. 
An of the poems in this collection are 
readable and entertaining. They are 
marked by variety of subject and di- 
versity of treatment, ranging from the 
serious and grave to the playful and 
humorous. A portrait of the author, 
who is an Arkansas lawyer, forms the 
frontispiece. 



Poems of Mystery. By W. Y. Shep- 
pard. St. Louis: Shelly Printing 
Co. Price, $1.00. 
The thirty-five poems comprising this 
artistic booklet are arranged under the 
heads of Color, Time, Form and Life. 
The verses are melodious and flexible 
and while some are inclined to som- 
bemess, they are brightened by others 
of various excellence. A series of ar- 
tistic designs, contributed by Wm. M. 
Young, follow closely the moods and 
meaning of the poet. 
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The Issue. By George Morgan. 

Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Morgan, who is a native of Dela- 
ware, was brought up on the border- 
land between the North and South and 
became familiar in his youth with the 
arguments of both abolitionists and 
slave-holders. These impressions, his 
travels in Maryland and Virginia, his 
newspaper work in Washington dur- 
ing the war and his visit to Gettys- 
burg just after the great battle, he has 
crystallized into a 5tory of surpass- 
ing interest As a record of existing 
conditions during the period described 
the book has value, apart from its 
merit as a literary production. 



Five Little Peppers in the Little 
Bkown House. By Margaret Sid- 
ney. Boston : Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co. Price, $1.50. 
All children will welcome a new 
"Pepper book"— indeed, the Christ- 
mas season would scarcely be com- 
plete without this annual juvenile 
classic. The author, who lives in 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's old home, 
"The Wayside," seems each year to 
renew her hold on all of her readers, 
portraying the simple incidents of life 
in the shabby cottage with a vivid 
freshness which keeps those of us 
who read the first "Pepper stories" 
long ago in Wide Awake still her de- 
lighted readers. 



Military Memoirs of a CbNFEDER- 
ATE. By E. P. Alexander. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price, $2.00. 
An unpartisan narrative is the aim of 
General Alexander's book, and very 
faithfully has he carried out this idea. 
Neither undue praise nor blame can 
be found within its pages, but a fear- 
less criticism of the good and bad 
plays on each side. Two quotations 
from the preface will show the tone 
of the narrative: 

"... it will, of course, be under- 
stood that every former Confederate 
repudiates all accusations of treason 
or rebellion in the war, and even of 



fighting to preserve the institution of 
slavery." 

"We now enjoy the rare privilege 
of seeing what we fought for in re- 
trospect. It no longer seems so de- 
sirable. . . . We have good cause to 
thank God for our escape from it, not 
alone for our sake, but for that of the 
whole country and even of the whole 
worid." 

To Him That Hath. By Le Roy 
Scott. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Leaving the realm of romantic fiction, 
Mr. Scott in his "Walking Del^:ate" 
produced a book which brought him 
into the front ranks of realistic writ- 
ers. In "The Mayor of Avenue A" he 
depicts a many-sided character of 
rugged, sterling worth. Other char- 
acters there are from the "submerged 
tenth" and these are drawn with a 
strong, true hand. It is a convincing 
plea for fair treatment for discharged 
criminals, wayward and untrained 
youth — those whom the world has 
made ugly, yet whose ugliness it will 
not forgive. 

Golden Poems. Edited by Francis 
F. Browne. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Qurg & Co. Price, $1.50. 
The field of English poetry is so vast 
that no antholc^es, however wide 
their scope, can serve as a substitute 
for the works of the various authors, 
but a collection of popular favorites 
makes a valuable reference book. In 
classifying the poems the stereotyped 
chronological order is abandoned for 
classification by subjects, and this is 
a most effective and convenient ar- 
rangement. ^_____ 



Meda's Heritage. By Maia Pettus. 
New York and Washington : Neale 
Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 
This is a pleasing romance preserving 
a vanished t)rpe of ante-bellum life. 
The young author is an Alabamian 
and shows a grasp of the history, cus- 
toms and characters of that golden pe- 
riod, at once remarkable and interest- 
ing. 
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Hiis department Is open to onr readers for the expression of their opinions on questions of 
publio interest. The editors, while inyitlng oontribntions bearing on measures and events of 
((eneral interest, reserve the right to exclude such matter as is not deemed suitable, and are not 
responsible for opinions expressed. 



AN INTERESTING LETTER AND 
STORY OF A FAMOUS POEM 

Mr. John Trotwood Moore, 

Dear Sir: I herewith inclose a poem 
that I consider a masterpiece. With- 
out claiming any ability as a critic, 
and aside from the beauty of the poem, 
the wholesome lesson it conveys prompted 
me to send it to you for republication. I 
cut it from a paper years ago, but have for- 
gotten the name of the publication. I have 
been a reader of the Trotwood and the 
Taylor-Trotwood for the past two years 
and was much interested in your October 
number and its comments on accumulation 
of wealth and the disposition manifested by 
some people in their opposition to progress 
unless they are directly benefited. 

I am particularly interested in your 
remmiscences of the South and descrip- 
tions of Southern homes and people; and 
the negro character sketches alone are 
worth more than the cost of the magazine. 
Your sketches of Southern cities and towns 
are very instructive to us Northern people. 
Your History of the Hals was very inter- 
esting to me and must have been doubly so 
to horsemen. Sketches of Revolutionary 
heroes, like Sergt. Jasper, are always in 
order. While I do not feel competent to 
suggest any feature that would add to 
the r^ worth or interest of the Taylor- 
Tbotwood Magazine, there is one thing I 
can say : I enjoy every line within its covers, 
finding it such a complete departure from 
the legion of magazines. As to price, if 
an increase will improve it to any extent, 
put it on. 

Wishing you success, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 

George R. Gum. 

Richwood^ Union County, Ohio, 

THE ORIGINAL BEAUTIFUL SNOW 

During the early part of the war, one 
dark Saturday night in midwinter, there 
died in the Commercial Hospital in Cin- 
cinnati a young woman over whose head 
only two and twenty summers had passed. 
She had once been possessed of an en- 
viable share of beauty, and had been, as 
she herself said, **flattered and sought for 
the charms of her face," but, alas, upon 
her fair brow was written that terrible 
word — prostitute. Once the pride of re- 
spectable parents, her first false step was 
the small beginning of the "same old story 
oyer again," which has been the only life 
history of thousands. Highly educated and 



of accomplished manners, she mig^t have 
shone in the best of society. But the evil 
hour that proved her ruin was the door 
from childhood, and having spent a young 
life in disgrace and shame, the poor friend- 
less one died the melandioly death of a 
broken-hearted outcast Among her per- 
sonal effects was found in manuscript, 'The 
Beautiful Snow," which was immediately 
carried to Enos B. Reed, a gentleman of 
culture and literary tastes, who was at 
that time the editor of the National Union, 
In the columns of that paper, on the morn- 
ing of the day following the girl's death, 
the poem appeared in print for the first 
time. When the paper containing the poem 
came out on Sunday morning, the body of 
the victim had not yet received burial. 
The attention of Thomas Buchanan Reed, 
one of the first American poets, was so 
taken with their stirring pathos, that he im- 
mediately followed the corpse to its final 
resting place. Such are the plain facts 
concerning her whose "Beautiful Snow" 
shall long be remembered as one of the 
brightest gems in American literature. 

Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow! 
Filling the sl^ and the earth below; 
Over the housetops, over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet. 
Dancing, 

Flirting, 

Skipping along, 
Beautiful snow, it can do no wrong; 
Flying to kiss a fair lady's cheek. 
Clinging to lips in a frolicsome freak. 
Beautiful snow from the heavens above, 
Pure as an angel, gentle as love! 

Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow! 
How the flakes gather and laugh as they go ! 
Whirling about in their maddening fun ; 
It plays in its glee with everyone — 
Chasing, 

Laughing, 

Hurrying by, 
It lights on the face and it sparkles the eye ; 
And playful dogs with a bark and a bound, 
Snap at the crystals that eddy around ; 
The town is alive, and its heart is aglow, 
To welcome the coming of beautiful sjiovv. 

How wildly the crowd goes swaying alonia:, 
Hailing each other with humor and son?? ! 
How the gay sleighs like meteors flash by. 
Bright for the moment, then lost to the eye ! 
Ringing, 

Swinging, 

Dashing they go 
Over the crust of the beautiful snow, 
Snow so pure, when it falls from the sky, 
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As to make one regret to see it lie 

To be trampled and tracked by the thousand 

feet 
Till it blends with the filth in the horrible 

street. 
Once I was pure as the snow; but I fell — 
Fell like the snowflakes from heaven to 

hell; 
Fell to be trampled like filth in the street; 
Fell to be scoflFed, to be spit on and beat; 
Pleading, 

Cursing, 

Dreading to die, 
Selling my soul to whoever would buy; 
Dealing in shame for a morsel of bread, 
Hating the living and fearing the dead. 
Merciful God I Have I fallen so low? 
And yet I was once like the beautiful snow I 

Once I was fair as the beautiful snow, • 
With an eye like its crystal, and a heart like 

its glow ; 
Once I was loved for my innocent g^race, 
Flattered and sought for the charms of the 

face. 
Father. 

Mother, 

Sister, all, 
God and myself I have lost by my fall I 
The veriest wretch that goes shivering by 
Will make a wide sweep lest I wander too 

nigh. 
For all there is on or above me, I know, 
There's nothing as pure as the beautiful 

snow. 

How strange it should be that this beautiful 

snow 
Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go ! 
How strange it should be, when night 

comes again, 
If the snow and the ice struck my desper- 
ate brain 1 
Fainting, 

Freezing, 

Dying alone, 
Too wicked for prayer, too weak for a 

moan 
To be heard in the streets of the crazy 

town. 
Gone mad in the joy of the snow coming 

down; 
To be and to die in my terrible woe, 
With a bed and a shroud of the beautiful 

snow. 

Helpless and foul as the trampled snow ; 
Sinner, despair not I Christ stoopeth low 
To rescue the soul that is lost in its sin. 
And raise it to life and enjoyment again. 
Groaning, 

Bleedmg, 

E^mg for thee, 
The Crucified hung on the accursed tree ; 
His accents of mercy fell oft on thine ear; 
Is there mercy for me? Will He heed my 

prayer? 
O God, in the stream that for smners flows. 
Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow. 



THE VANISHING HAL PACER. 

We desire to call the special attention 
of Southern horsemen to this very diought- 
ful article. Mr. Camp is a scholarly man 
and a deep student of pedig^rees, and owns, 
himself, one of the best of Hal 'pacers. On 
a recent visit to Tennessee he was telling 
me of his impressions, with the warning 
note herein uttered, and they were so new 
and interesting that I urged him to write 
them for this department of Taylor-Tbot- 
wooD. Careful reading and study of the 
conditions which Mr. Camp descnbes and 
the arguments he advances, compel me to 
admit that he is correct in his conclusions 
and I call the attention of all horsemen, 
interested, to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. I call the attention of fanners and 
even of those who are interested in the 
development of the human race to certain 
great truths Mr. Camp adduces. 

Dear Trotwood: A recent visit to the 
blue grass region of Tennessee has occa- 
sioned serious apprehension regardinj^ the 
perpetuity of tfiis, to me, most admirable 
type of the horse. 

No one knows for certain the exact 
blood that founded them. All that is posi- 
tively known is that divers animals, repre- 
sentmg the blood of all the strams then 
existing in America found their way into 
this portion of Tennessee, during its settle- 
ment. These were bred among themselves. 
The farm work of the South required only 
the horse of medium size. This horse was 
of the^ize desirable for the saddle, which 
was in early days almost the only method 
of travel. Continuous breeding among 
themselves, but using those stallions whose 
colts more closely conformed to the re- 
quirements, established a type of a com- 
bination horse, which could pull the pk)w 
or carry his owner under saddle. 

Many years of this unconscious breed- 
ing without foreign blood to disrupt the 
gentle current, so set the gaits, diaracters 
and general physique, that even in after 
years, when the thoroughbred stallions 
brought in were crossed upon them, the 
type was practically unchanp^ed in gait or 
general conformation. This •fact shows 
how strongly these Tainessec horses had 
been bred, when the intensely bred run- 
ning breed was powerless to effect an ap- 
preciable change, for no other breed could 
have received this infusion without almost 
obliteration of the saddle gaits. There is 
no doubt the thoroughbred blood was an 
advantage in the productions of tspttd, bat 
it was in the direction of the required gaits 
of the Tennessee horse rather than that 
of the runner. 

We know what made this horse as he is, 
but never can his like again be made, be- 
cause the conditions can never again be 
the same. The forest— the nondescript 
horses for an ancestry— the absence of 
roads— the necessity for horseback riding- 
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limestone water — blue grass — the days of 
slavery with attending conditions — the 
isolation of the commbnity that can never 
be again since the railroads have come^- 
the Civil War causing horses with certain 
blood lines to be brought therein — blood 
lines which to-day are unattainable — these 
and more are the creators of the Hal horse 
of to^y, but the formula can never again 
be repeated, as never again can the in- 
valuable Morgan type be regenerated, be- 
cause the conditions under which they 
sprang into existence will never return. 

Just so surely as the Morgan lives now 
only in history, will the Hal horse live 
only there before the half of a man's life 
time is passed unless the breeders of Ten- 
nessee realize the enormity .of the crime 
they are committing, in the present method 
of breeding. Everywhere 1 heard in the 
state the cry: "We must have new blood 
—a new cross to prevent the Hals from 
becoming weaklings through inbreeding." 
To get this new blood they turn to the 
brother— absolutely different in blood lines 
and reared in different localities on different 
foods and under dissimilar conditions. 
The outcross is too abrupt, and though 
the result may be a speedier animal in ex- 
ceptional cases, maybe a better one, for all 
I know, for racing— yet just so surely will 
come the annihilations of those mental 
characteristics and the physical beauties 
and qualifications that makes the Hal 
horse to-day without a superior as a gen- 
eral purpose horse. 

Inbreeding! Does my reader under- 
stand the word's meaning, or does he think 
that inbreeding means only evil? The 
effect of it is to set certain characteristics, 
mental or physical. Breed sound parents 
together, the offspring is sound. Unsound- 
ness breeds unsoundness. The progeny is 
what it inherits — to an extent affected by 
citvironments, chiefly climatic and the plen- 
tifulness, or scarcity, and quality of food. 

Each type of the chicken to-day is the 
result of persistent inbreeding. That and 
that alone, feathers them alike and pro- 
duces uniformity of size. The same ap- 
plies to the many breeds of hogs. See the 
cattle; the black Polled Angus were in- 
bred to produce them — ^the Red Durham 
and the Roan Durham. The white-faced 
Herefords, who are the hardiest rustlers on 
the western plains, where the sun scorches 
blisteringly in summer and blizzards rage 
in the long, cold winter, with temperature 
dropping to 30, 40 and 50 below zero— yet 
these same Herefords are as hardy as the 
buffalo was. They are the acknowledged 
leaders of the beef breeds to-day— yet in- 
breeding set the type to which they adhere, 
and inbreeding is followed to preserve 
h. Are the colts at the breeding farms 
in Tennessee at the present, Hals? Yes, 
on the dams' side. The sires are from the 
trotting families of other states, and most 
of these sires are pacing gaited; but even 
if not, the strongly set pacing gaits of the 



Tennessee dam will make the offspring 
pace. But how about the second genera- 
tion, and the third when the youn^ters 
are bearing only one-fourth or an eighth 
of the Hal blood? Gmnot one see the be- 
ginning of the end? I can assure you 
breeders there, yoflr fears are groundless 
as to the evils of concentrated breeding of 
these horses. They have no mental or 
physical defects to transmit— for they are 
more free from the transmittable evils of 
ring^ne, spavin, curbs, than any known 
family with speed inheritance. 

Let me advise you. If I were a Tennes- 
sean, I should take such pride in these 
horses that my native state and ancestry 
had produced, that my one aim would be 
to preserve them in their purity — ^not a drop 
of alien blood with my consent should ever 
flow through their veins I I would gather 
around me mares of the purest Hal de- 
scent I would buy regardless of cost a 
son of Hal Dillard (who I think the great- 
est male Hal, and the best pacing stallion 
known), whose dam was a Hal. I would 
want this colt to have been raised in a 
different climate, on other feed and water, 
and he should be the lord of my harem. 
This different environment would be the 
only new blood introduced, for it is a 
known fact that seed of any kind — animal 
or vegetable— where grown too long on one 
kind of soil, if decadent, when changed to 
dissimilar soil, is revitalized and becomes 
again prolific and can be returned to its 
original surroundings, strong, lusty, but 
with unchanged nature. The potato on the 
irrigated lands of the west after two or 
more seasons becomes unproductive. New 
seed of the same variety, from other locali- 
ties unirrigated, is, therefore, brought in 
every two years at least, and .that alone 
accounts for the enormous yields in Oili- 
fomia and Colorado. Confine the former 
there to seed of the same section and in 
four years the yield will be reduced 75 
per cent. This same quality of new blood 
is embodied in the hog, cattle and fowl 
breeds over the world in general — ^new 
blood made from differences of water, 
climate, soil and environment — ^but of the 
same blood inheritances, to preserve the 
desired characteristics. 

Greeley, Colo. Archibau) Lacy Camp. 

A CRITICISM AND AN OPINION 

[The following letter from so high a 
source makes it doubly interesting. And 
incidentally there are criticisms that may 
be helpful to those contemplating contribut- 
ing to Taylor-Trotwood. a strong story, 
like a strong man, always has its enemies 
as well as its friends, and a true picture is 
true art, however much it may hurt. South- 
em magazines have failed among other rea- 
sons because they cling only to the tradi- 
tions and the ideal and failed to interpret 
the seamy and the real around them. We 
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do not want more of the latter than U 
necessary to represent true conditions con- 
fronting us; for the knife, though cruel, 
has its place in materia medica. — Eds.] 

Editors Taylor-Trotwood : 

You may be interested in these remarks 
by one of my friends — a Columbia man who 
goes to Tulanc this fall as assistant pro- 
fessor in English : 

"I received your story and was pleased 
with it; it has tone and individuality — the 
most difficult qualities of all, I take it, to 
develop, but qualities which the magazine 
reader seems to care less and less about 
They are all for plot now. I was inter- 
ested in the magazine's announcement that 
one of the stories in the number they con- 
sidered to be technically the best that had 
ever come to them. I was curious enough 
to read some of the other stories and was 
very much impressed with the magazine's 
liberality in admitting 'The Thrall of the 
Green.' I am glad to see that the magazines 
will take this sort of thing. . . . The more 
you think ot the story, the better it seems, 
and it leaves a biting ache in the heart 
We know what it means, . . . but the thing 
is only suggested, veiy much after the Mau- 
passant model. I think the end is particu- 
larly swift and effective." 

So there you are. I don't agree with my 
friend, however; "A Creedless Baptism" 
seems to me the best fiction in the number, 
because it is just as concrete as the other 



story, and implies a more inclusnre expet^ 
ence of life; the 'TUrair treats life from 
a special view point 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert W. Nial. 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 

IN PRAISE OF ANNE 
Editors Taylor-Trotwood : 

I was surprised to see a letter in your 
November number asking you to fill up 
your pages with historical matter. For my 
part, I could get along with even less his- 
torical matter than you have; for, while 
I am proud of my country and proud of the 
part my ancestors took in making its his- 
tory, I feel that the young South and the 
present generation arc of some importance, 
too, and like Longfellow, I believe in "the 
living present" and those who are making 
its history. It seems to me Taylor-Trot- 
wood is admirably balanced and I enjov espe- 
cially such pleasing little sketches as 'fAnne : 
Her Diary." The author certainly has a 
keen understanding of the artlessness of a 
precocious child ; and I see my home paper 
agrees with me, for I read this morning mat 
"Taylor-Trotwood Magazine is especially 
happy in presenting essentially Southern 
types and none of these arc more delightful 
than little Anne and her *mammy.' " 
Sincerely yours. 

New Orleans, Louisiana H. W. Ouvera. 



CARUTHERSVILLE, MISSOURI 

By W. O. Thomas 



Pemiscot County, of which Caruth- 
ersville is the county seat, is the 
most southeastern of the counties of 
Missouri. It is low land in character, 
and five-sixths timbered. But the tim- 
ber is being utilized at the rate of 
250,000 feet per week, and the lands 
thus denuded are being converted to 
agricultural purposes. Many centuries 
ago this region was a vast inland lake, 
and the alluvial deposits are simply 
inexhaustible. Cotton yields more 
than a bale to the acre, and corn g^ows 
as vigorously as young saplings. But 
it is of its production of alfalfa that 
the county is especially proud. There 
seems to be a peculiar quality in the 
soil of Pemiscot County that stimu- 



lates the growth of this crop. The 
seeding is generally done in March 
and April on growing wheat, and 
after the wheat crop is removed a fair 
crop of hay may be cut the same sea- 
son. After that the growth is peren- 
nial, and from four to six crops esLch 
season may be harvested. The yield 
is a ton to the acre. As an illustration 
of the money there is in this crop, in 
1902 one farmer near Caruthersville 
who had three hundred acres of alfalfa 
in cultivation reported a )rield of six 
tons per acre, for which he received 
$16 per ton, f.o.b., an average of $104 
per acre. It will thus be seen that 
this crop is astonishingly prolific^ vijg- 
orous and productive. In tfiis district 
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fidds of alfalfa twelve years old show 
no signs of deterioration. This char- 
acter of land can be bought for from 
$20 to $50 per acre. This section is 
peculiarly adapted to hay production, 
as in addition to the railroads, the 
great Mississippi river furnishes a 
convenient and cheap outlet to the cot- 
ton-produdng regions of the South. 

Special stress ha^ been placed on 
alfalfa growing because in this section 
it represents a larger maximum of 
profits with a minimum of expense 



this section a thorough system of 
drainage is being introduced, the 
swamp lands are being reclaimed, and 
its future promises to be one of the 
brightest chapters in the history of 
the country. 

Caruthersville is one of the most 
important little cities in southeastern 
Missouri. It enjoys exceptional trans- 
portation facilities, being located di- 
rectly on the Mississippi River and the 
Frisco railway. In 1090 the town had 
a population of 230. To-day the 



CIRCUS DAY IN CARUTHERSVILLE 



than any crop produced on the face of 
the earth. There is no labor involved 
after the first seeding other than the 
harvesting of the crop. It is a gilt- 
edged proposition and beats govern- 
ment bonds. 

In 1890 the population of Pemiscot 
County was 5,975. In 1900 it was 
12,105. Ii^ 1906 it was i8,6(5o. It will 
thus be seen that the county is enjoy- 
ing a healthy growth, whidi is bound 
to be accelerated as its remarkable re- 
sources are brought more prominently 
into tfie public eye. All throughout 



population is a few hundred over 
4,000. In the last decade the popu- 
lation has doubled. The spirit of mu- 
nicipal improvement has kept pace 
with the growth of the city. Two 
buildings that are antiquated are the 
courthouse and depot, but they will 
soon be replaced by modern struc- 
tures. Granitoid pavements are being 
laid in all parts of the city, and the 
question of paving the streets is now 
before the city council. The schools 
and churches are representative of the 
best there is in modern life. There are 
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three banks, with a total capitaliza- new paper, but promises to make 

tion of $175,000 and deposits of half a good. 

million; two cotton |^ns, with a ca- Other enterprises in Caruthersville 
pacity each of ginnmg twenty-four are stave factories, heading plant, 
bales of cotton per day, with another planing mill, cottonseed oil mill, splen- 
gin of thirty-two bales' capacity in did system of waterworks, electric 
course of construction. This is an lights, wholesale harness and saddlery 
important cotton market and handles house, large grain elevator and a niun- 
annually about 2,500 bales of tfie ber of smaller industries, 
fleecy staple. This is a money center The logic of the situation promises 
for saw mills, and in this line tfie for Caruthersville a bright future, 
banks do a business of $100,000 a Located on the great Father of Wa- 
month. ^ There are three newspapers, ters, and remote from any large cen- 
The twice-a-week Democrat is a pio- ter, it already enjoys a tributary trade 
neer in this field. It is owned and that is bound to increase with the 
edited by W. R. Lacey, a big-bodied, natural and inevitable development of 
big-minded, big-souled knight of the the country. The citizens are pro- 
quill. C. A. York edits the Pemiscot gressive and united in pulling for 
Press, ^xiA he handles his Faber in a their town, and the commercial spirit 
charming manner. The Argus is a is active and healthy. 



WHEN FIRST I SAW YOUR TENDER FACE 

When first I saw your tender face 

The morning bells were ringing. 
And over fen and field and glen 

A mocking-bird was singing. 

The daisies bowed their pretty heads, 

Your little feet caressing; 
The South wind blew a mist of dew 

To give your lips a blessing. 

The garden envied you your face, 

And set the roses scheming: 
They told the skies to close your eyes 

And rob them of their dreaming. 

And that is why the roses bloom 

A thousand hues combining, 
And why, at night, with soft delight 

Two other stars are shining. 

« « « « 

When last I saw your tender face 

The evening bells were sighing, 
And over fen and field^ and glen 

The calm of death was lying. 

H. Graham DuBois. 
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"«ially, I 4on't know what to make of you," cried her mother, in diUMj 
The Night Rtdera. (Page 461) 
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FULL BROTHERS 

By John Trotwood Moore 




was a rattling 
good fellow, with 
no malice in his 
mind, although he 
hailed from a fami- 
ly of aristocrats, 
all of whom had 
worn ruffles on their 
shirts. 

Among the as- 
sets of his father's 
estate was a flea-bitten, gray gelding 
—a thoroughbred three-year-old, sired 
by a son of Timoleoft. His stable com- 
panion was a bay gelding, a full 
brother and a year older. In dividing 
the estate of Colonel Jack Reese, con- 
sisting of plantations both in Tennes- 
see, and Arkansas, negroes* mules, 
past-due notes, hound dogs — et id 
genus omtie — the two sons, John and 
Henry, twenty-three and twenty-one 
respectively, simply tossed up for the 
two geldings. The two boys were both 
rich but both wanted the bay. John 
was a selfish dog who had had things 
his own way all his life. And this 
proved to be no exception. He said 
he wanted the bay, and so Henry took 
the flea-bitten gray. Henry was a 
•>oy> good of heart; he had no guile 
and thought none, and as his brother 
now owned the bay, the boy con- 
gratulated him and told it that his 
brother had the better horse. 

Full brotfiers in horses are made of 
the same stuff ; but it is not that way 



in the human family, and in this case 
John was, well — . 

There was a girl in the case, of 
course, and about the prettiest and 
most original. girl that ever took a lik- 
ing to a horse back in the old days 
when horses were horses. In fact, 
she knew more about horses than 
either of her schoolmates — ^the two 
Reese boys — ^and but for that fact I 
doubt if this story had ever been 
worth narrating. 

It had been understood since her 
childhood that Fanny Kilgore would 
marry John. Their parents had fixed 
it up when they were children. It 
had gone along in that way until fin- 
ally both Fanny and Henry, as well 
as all the other young people, accept- 
ed it as a matter settled. 

John took the whole thing as a mat- 
ter of fact, and nothing more than 
his due. He used to laugh and tell 
Fanny a joke on Henry. He said it 
happened years before when Henry 
was scarcely half the age he now was. 
He said that one night Henry could- 
n't sleep and kept tossing around. 

"Confound you, go to sleep," said 
John, kicking him in the ribs. "What 
are you thinking about." 

"A trade I'd— Fd like to make," 
said Henry timidly. 

"Out with it then; let's have it." 
He knew he had never failed to worst 
Henry in any trade they ever made. 

"It s — ^it's this," said the younger 
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brother. "IVe — Pve been thinking, 
John, if you'll swap sweethearts with 
me and let me have — have Fanny — 
rU throw in my game rooster to 
boot." 

John never noticed it then — ^when 
he told this — ^about the time this story 
opens — how Fanny blushed to her 
very ears and Henry walked off more 
embarrassed than he'd ever been be- 
fore. 

But he remembered it before — well, 
about the time this story ends. 

John announced soon afterwards 
that he and Fanny were to be mar- 
ried in October. This happened about 
the time of the division of the estate, 
and as Fanny didn't deny it the vil- 
lage generally accepted it. 

In truth, he hadn't said anything to 
Fanny about it, but having bossed her^ 
from infancy, he had got in the habit 
of the thing and kept it up. 

The effect of this announcement on 
Henry was startling. It dawned on 
him quick and clear that he loved 
the girl and always had. He had been 
going to see her about as much as 
John, but where John was bold and 
open, he was timid; and where John 
was at ease, he was embarrassed; 
where John was arrogant and self- 
assured, he scarce dared to speak his 
mind. 

In fact, he had every symptom of 
being in love and John had none. 

A man may fool a woman in every 
thing else, but there's one thing on 
whidi she is clear-headed — ^she knows 
when a man loves her and when he 
doesn't 

Fanny knew all about horses — ^her 
father had the best in the country — 
and when a woman knows a horse, 
she knows a man. 

Fanny simply let John talk and set 
the date and map out the bridal trip 
and plan their home and everything 
else. 

She said nothing — ^but watched 
Henry. 

Then Henry quit coming and Fan- 
ny became worried. It was some two 
months before the wedding and the 
talk of the village was tlmt Henry 
was going away. No one knew why. 

Two weeks more passed. Henry 



had never staged away that kmg b^ 
fore. If nothing else came up they 
had had a fox hunt together at least 
twice a month since mey were old 
enough to ride. The sincerity, the 
honesty, tlie timidity of the boy in her 
presence, his absolute happiness when 
with her — ^his devotion and his very 
silence had told the girl everythmg; 
but as he had said no£ing, how could 
she? She waited another week; then 
she cotdd stand it no longer. 

She wrote Henry a note and re- 
minded him that they -had not been 
fox hunting for a long time. It was 
a kind of sisterly note and chided 
him for not caring to see her: 

"Now you will come to-morrow," 
she wrote, "and you will ride that 
flea-bitten son of Timoleon that John 
says is a disgrace to his pedigree. I 
want to see the horse — and the rid- 
er." 

Henry came and his heart secretly 
burst at the sight of her in her be- 
coming riding habit, and riding 
Catch-Me-Quidc, Major Kilgore's 
mare that had won in faster time than 
the people in that quaint village ever 
heard of before. And not once, but 
a dozen times from Memphis to New 
Orleans. 

Fanny liked the gray colt from tfie 
start. She had never been merrier 
and happier. Henry noticed that in 
every gallop she was watching the 
gray colt. The hounds had not given 
mouth when she pulled up in a sandy 
part "of the level, shaded highway, 
and said : "Gallop him a bit ror me, 
Henry." 

At a touch from Henr3r*s heel the 
ugly colt went off and ran wifli a 
stride awkward abd rough and un- 
certain, but Herculean. Henry gal- 
loped back and apologized. 

"He's no 'count — ^I am sorry," he 
said. 

Fanny tossed her pretty head and 
laughed. Then she reined up Catch- 
Me-Quick and said: 

"Oh, you don't know a rough dia- 
mond! Why, didn't you see that 
stride? Now let him run with Catch- 
Me-Quick and I'll show you." 

It was a pretty level stretch for a 
quarter of a mile. At first the mare 
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sailed away from the colt like a bee- 
marten from a blue-jay, but the colt 
seemed to have fallen as much. in love 
with Catch-Me-Quick as his rider 
was with Fanny, and with every stride 
he made, instinct and inheritance 
came to him in g^eat leaps of learning 
and at the wind-up he was thundering 
along with her like a blown buffalo 
bull, but — neck to neckl 

**Hurrah !" cried Fanny, pulling up 
an eighth further on, her eyes danc- 
ing. "Now don't you see what it is 
worth to him to have a high-class 
model that— that he is in love with?" 
"Did you ever? Why I wouldn't 
swap with John," and the boy gave a 
wild halloo that the hoimds heard 
two miles away. 

Fanny rode along silently. Then 
she reined up quickly, and said, with 
much impressiveness : 

"Now. if you'll promise — if you'll 
promise, Henry — " • 

Henry crossed his heart and de- 
clared he'd die before he'd tell. 

"Well— well— we'll take the con- 
ceit out of John for once. I'll borrow 
his horse to-morrow and we'll run 
them a mile. The gray will beat him 
sure. Won't it be a good joke on 
John?" 

Henry agreed with a whoop. The 
ice was broken now, and when they 
reached the Kilgore gate they had 
talked as they never had before. It 
was nothing, 'tis true, but Henry felt 
as if he knew her now and she — well 
he held her hand a little longer than 
was absolutely necessary when he 
helped her to dismoimt. It was also 
dark and so — ^he kissed it. Then he 
blushed like a schoolgirl and as he 
rode off in the dark he burned witli 
shame, as he said : "My God — ^and he 
my brother/' 

But he was anxious enough to go 
the next afternoon. 

True to her word, this original girl 
had borrowed John's bay. 

"Now wouldn't he drop dead if he 
knew 1" she laughed. "But it shall be 
a fair race — a fair, square race — ^be- 
caus€ John, you know, isn't here, and 
of course I must see that he gets jus- 
tice. But if he wins, why well just 
sav nothing," she said 



It went through Henry like a dart 
— ^this fact that she represented John, 
and for the first time in his life, when 
they came to the mile stretch of level 
road and reined up their horses a 
hundred yards back for the start, the 
steel of determination went into his 
heart. It wasn't the bay horse, it 
wasn't Fanny he was trying to beat — 
it was John — ^his brother John. And 
as he glanced at Farniy sitting there, 
all excitement, all beauty and graceful 
loveliness and he felt how much she 
was to him and his life, and how lit- 
tle she was to John — ^that his brother 
wanted her just as he wanted the best 
of the land, the best of the silver, the 
best horse, he swore the first oath 
he ever uttered — one he had gotten 
from his father and his father had 
gotten froin Old Hickory. 

"By the Eternal— but I'll beat him 
or dier 

The gray colt had learned well his 
lesson of the day before. In company 
with a model he had learned what it 
was to stride correctly. The rest was 
in him by nature. But Fanny was a 
fine rider and she went at the bay 
with a rawhide that left Henry no 
room to doubt but she was represent- 
ing John to the best of her ability. 
Neck and neck they raced it down the 
shaded Ijine, Fanny pulling away 
from him until the steel came into 
Henry's soul and, rising to save 
weight, he put it into the g^ay witj' 
a spur that made him g^it his teeth, 
lay back his ears and b^t Fanny not 
one rod, but another— until she pulled 
ifp and begged, laughingly, for mercy. 

In the ride home Fanny was hap- 
py, he could see that — but he — ^he felt 
as if he could never speak to her 
again, never, without telling what he 
should not tell for honor's sake — for 
his brother's sake — ^that he loved her. 

Fanny chatted along about the race 
and horses. Once she said: 

"Now you see, Henry, it's with 
horses often as it is with men — ^the 
best are often the least touted, and 
many a great colt, through timidity 
or stupidity, is overlooked and a brag- 
ging, brassy upstart given the show 
the real thing ought to have had." 

Henry looked at her quickly, b^t 
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he could not tell from the way she 
was now pointing out a hermit tlirush 
to him, that there was any thing per- 
sonal in her remarks. At the gate she 
rode into the stable lot and said: 

"You are not going home till after 
tea — ^no, you're not. John is coming 
over and I want you here." 

John — the word made Henry al- 
most think of Cain. He turned pale 
and his very knees shook. "I want 
you here"--his heart plunged and 
stung bumingly at the sound of the 
words. He said nothing but went in 

with her. 

* ♦ ♦ 

"Hello, Henry, — still wanting to 
swap and throw in the game roost- 
er?" said John as he rode up to the 
verandah where they were seated an 
hour after tea. He threw his rein 
over a post and came in. 

"Still harping on my girl," he went 
on. "Now, little Bud, don't you know, 
it's time for you to run on home and 
go to bed and let me talk some?" 
He flicked his whip and sat down by 
them. 

"There is one swap he wouldn't 
make," spoke up Fanny,' smartly, 
"and that's the gray colt for your 
bay." 

"Oh, no— certainly he wouldn't," 
sneered John. This hurt him for he 
had great respect for Fanny's opinion 
of a horse. "It takes two to make a 
trade, you know," he added, know- 
ingly. 

"Oh, it does — I am so glad you 
have at last found that out," laughed 
the g^rl, with the slightest trace of 
irony in her voice. 

John swelled : "What do you mean 
— ^what are you talking about?" he 
began sternly. 

"Swapping horses," said Fanny, 
ever, so sweetly. "I thought you 
knew." 

"Oh, horses," said John inanely. 

"And how did the bay horse run 
with Catch-Me-Quick?" for John 
didn't know the flea-bitten gray was 
in it at all. "Got beat, of course — ^but 
did he tell you there was such a thing 
as a colt learning at last, and that 



there's many a slip twixt the cup and 
the lip?" 

"Really, you speak like a prophet," 
said Fanny in that same strangely 
sweet, yet ironical voice. "That's ex- 
actly what the colt told us, isn't it, 
Henry?" 

But Henry was silent — ^silent for 
he was beginning to see and to won- 
der. 

John swelled again. He swelled so 
that he could scarcely speak. 

"Fanny — ^ah — er — ^what the devil — 
I mean what do I understand by 
this?" 

"Why, stupid, about the cup and 
the slip — it's as old as the hills — and 
the best colt having a show. You saitf 
it yourself." 

"To be sure," said John cooling 
down. "I said it myself," he added 
apologetically. 

"And Catch-Me-Quick beat him, of 
course," he went on, "but that's all 
right, my queen. I've known many an 
old campaigner to get nipped right 
at the wire — and by a green colt, too. 
So don't you two kids brag too 
much." 

"Brother," it came so low and sweet 
from Fanny that John didn't know 
whether to swell up or fall off the 
porch — "I never before heard you talk 
so much truth in so short a space of 
time." 

"Fanny — what — why — what does 
all this mean?" he thundered, glower- 
ing on Henry who sat like a statue 
through it all 

"It means. I wouldn't swap with 
you now — ^that's what she' has been 
telling you all the time — for I've got 
the best horse, John." 

Th's came from Henry in a tone 
John had never heard before. Up to 
that time he had looked on Henry as 
a boy — now he knew he was talking 
to a man. 

John flinched in the dark. He 
jumped in his seat and the hot blood 
of selfishness and wounded pride 
swept over him. 

"I'll bet you — " he finally gasped — 
"Henry — ^boy — I'll bet you horse for 
horse — ^and — well, anything youll 
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put up against anything I have a claim 
to." Then he added, thickly, "And 
the game rooster against — her!" 

Fanny flushed hot, but it was Hen- 
ry who arose in the dark by her side. 
If he spoke as a man before he felt 
as if he were one now — and six feet 
two inches high. 

"Brother"— 3ie had never called him 
brother before in all his life. "We 
have the same blood in our veins and 
our father was not a coward. Life is 
too serious a thing to trifle with — ^life 
and love. TU not bet you, but take 
my horse, my plantation, my share of 
the whole estate — ^take all — Til give 
it all for — for this !" 

He reached out in the dark and 
took Fanny's hand. The blood 
coursed like fire through his heart, 
as he felt it sink trustingly in his. 

John was too staggered and ang^y 
to speak. 

"Brother," went on Henry kindly, 
"I have loved her all the time. Be 
honest with yourself and with her 
now. You have never loved her at 
all. It means life or death with me — 
a life of happiness or a death of love. 
It means everything to me — all things 
—and only a horse to you — and false 
pride, conceit, selfishness. But this," 
he took her hand in both of his — 
"this I must have." 

The moon broke from a cloud and 
showed John his younger brother, 
pale, but with a look in his face that 
made the elder one think the spirit of 
his game old sire had come back to 
earth. 

Selfishness is bom of ignorance and 



it cannot see. It is a puppy and is 
bom blind. Pride is its father and it 
cannot hear. 

The man to whom this was ad- 
dressed had a chance to immortalize 
himself with these two, had he not 
been born blind— deaf. And so in- 
stead he sprang up, blazing — white — 
and breasting up to his brother he 
fairly hissed : 

"By God, you shall run that race 
and I'll win them all, you upstart." 

The younger brother almost stag- 
gered under this. It was not the 
words, the manner, but the principle 
— the lack of it — that hurt him. He 
knew then that, though full brothers, 
he and his brother were no kin. 

It was Fanny who broke the si- 
lence. She had arisen and stood 
bravely by Henry's side. She held to 
his hand and all the hidden sarcasm 
of her other remarks*— all the irony 
of their gathering was in her voice 
as she puckered her pretty mouth in 
a foot of John's face and said, slowly : 

"That — race — has — been — run — 
this afternoon — and Henry^s horse — 
beat yours — as — a — thoroughbred — 
beats — a — yelloTc — dog — as Henry has 
beaten you! I — am — judge — and — so 
—I— decider 

"My God— that settles it," said 
John as he jumped in the saddle and 
galloped recklessly off. 

They heard his horse clatter reck- 
lessly up the pike. Henry turned, 
choking, wondering what he would 
say; but Fanny, her wonderful cour- 
age all gone, now lay limp and sob- 
bing on his shoulder. 
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THE CURVING ROAD 

By George Herbert Clarke 

Along a hot and sandy road a solitary 
man was walking, bowed with fatigue and 
with the weight of a few, poor bundled 
goods that swung heavily fronv.a stick held 
across his shoulder. And, as he walked, the 
sand clogged his feet and the sun scorched 
his face, and he faltered and sighed and sat 
down by the roadside to rest; for the way 
was very long. 

And while he sat, tired and idle, a mur- 
muring whisper came at length and touched 
his ear, sa3ang : "Look before you !" 

And he looked, and beheld a sharp curve 
in the road. 

And musing for a while upon this, he was 
heartened, and took up his bundle, and 
arose, and walked on. 

And he turned the curve, and found the 
grade easier to his feet, the road bed firmer, 
the trees on either side inclining their 
branches together, the air fresher and 
sweeter. And his pace quickened, and he 
broke into a song. 

And again the road curved before him. 
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NEGLECTED NOOKS IN THE 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY 

By Rapley M. Cheshire 



Beautiful word pictures of the Val- 
ley of the Shenandoah have been giv- 
en Ae public from time to time, but 
little has been written concerning the 
p^at men who played such prominent 
parts in the Revolutionary drama and 
whose homes were in this charming 
valley, bounded by the Blue Ridge 
on one side and North Mountain on 
the other, while through it flows the 
bright and abounding river which, on 
account if its surpassing beauty, was 
named by the Indians "Shenandoah" 
—The Daughter of the Stars. 

The Valley of the Shenandoah is 
not only beautiful, but it is full of his- 
toric interest. Here came Washing- 
ton at the age of sixteen, with a sur- 
veyor's compass in his hand to lay off 
the vast domain of Lord Fairfax, the 
eccentric nobleman of Greenway 
Court, owner of one-fourth of the 
present Virginia ; who was exiled by 
disappointed love from the English 
court and brought the elegance of St. 
James's to the backwoods of Ameri- 
ca. Young Washington had left be- 
hind him a "lowland beauty," and by 
the flickering campfire in the g^eat 
wilderness he wrote verses — sonnets 
in honor of his "mistress's eyebrows." 
Doubtiess at that time writing love 
verses was serious work for the lad 
who afterwards bore our greatest and 
most honored name, but within a few 
years he confronted more weighty and 
momentous issues, and grouped 
around him in this valley were asso- 
ciates who did their parts nobly in 
carrying them to a successful termina- 
tion. No one can rival Washington 
in public regard, but there are other 
names connected with the stormy 



hours of the Revolution which the 
world should not willingly let die. 

On adjoining estates in the Valley 
of the Shenandoah lived three great 
generals of the Revolution and a 
fourth who did not appear so con- 
spicuously in the great struggle. Three 
of the residences of these distin- 
guished men are still standing on the 
highways and byways. They call to 
mind the history which makes them 
noteworthy, for history is written not 
less eloquently on stone, and brick, 
and mortar, than on paper. Great 
men make immortal the things they 
touch, the echoes of the words, the 
roofs that sheltered them, speak equal- 
ly with the printed pages which re- 
cord their deeds and words. The 
books congregate in libraries and form 
valuable archives for historian and 
student; but the buildings are the 
archives of the people. TTie charac- 
ters of the men who inhabited these 
houses are legitimate food for thought, 
and the very localities which still 
speak of them are full of the deepest 
interest, but in these old homes the 
man, in all his strength or weakness, 
is clearly revealed. 

On the land which now embraces 
the quiet little village of Leetown 
lived long and weary years Charles 
Lee, the sinister hero of Monmouth, 
and within a radius of a few miles 
were the estates of Horatio Gates, 
loser of the Battle of Camden and the 
Southern campaign; Adam Stephen, 
the great fighter and friend of Wash- 
ington; and William Darke, a hero 
of the frontier and the victor in a 
hundred personal combats v/ith the 
Indians ; while less than twenty miles 
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distant lived General Daniel Morgan, 
the "brave of braves," whose life was 
one long battle. Here the first four 
named warriors rusted out long years 



GENERAL CHARLES LEE 

of vigorous manhood in inglorious 
repose, their swords in moth-eaten 
scabbards. 

Gen. Charles Lee and His Home 

The old home of Gen. Charles Lee, 
at Leetown, is an oblong building of 
massive stone, with chimney midway. 
The present owner of the house, Mrs. 
Mary Watson, says that it is just 
twice the size as when Lee, the eccen- 
tric general, lived in this (then) re- 
mote abode with a few acquaintances 
and fewer friends. His ungenial man- 
ners doubtless prevented his form- 
ing those intimacies which add so 
much to the happiness of life. All 
the camp habits which the soldier 
of fortune had contracted in many 
lands combined to make his daily 
existence a strange one, and to im- 
press upon his neighbors the opin- 
ion that his eccentricity amounted 
almost to lunacy. The simple folk 
of the region had cause to wonder 
at the mode of life adopted by the 
great General Lee, whose fame was 
rumored throughout the world, and 
who numbered kings and princes 



among his friends. He was a badie- 
lor and was ill at ease in the presence 
of the gentler sex, his nature being 
such that he could not tolerate the 
presence of a woman. Tradition has it 
that his father. General John Lee, of 
the British Army, determined that the 
son should wed a young lady whom 
he had selected. To this the son en- 
tered a solemn protest, declaring that 
he felt himself entirely capable of 
choosing his own wife if he should 
decide on matrimony. The father 
was obdurate, and just before Charles 
Lee was put in command of a com- 
pany of grenadiers in the old French 
War he was disinherited, when, it is 
said, he took a solemn oath that he 
would never marry and that women 
should play no further part in his life. 
How true this may be cannot be 
known, but it is a fact that during his 
entire residence in the valley there 
was but one lady whom he even treat- 
ed civilly, and that was a Mrs. Martha 
Shippen, to whom he left in his will 
ten guineas to "buy a ring of affec- 
tion." An elderly lady, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Dunn, who sometimes "cleaned 
up" his one-room house, was remem- 
bered in his will to the extent of "one 
hundred guineas, my whole stock of 
cattle not otherwise disposed of, and 
one-half, of all my slaves." Even in 
those early days neighborhood "par- 
ties" and "socials" were not unknown, 
and although the General was always 
invited he never attended, taking no 
part whatever in anything of a social 
or religious nature, but preferring the 
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company of his Italian servant, Gui- 
sq)pi Mingini, and his dogs. 

General Lee's home had but one 
room. There were no partitions in 
the immense stone building. It was 
divided by chalk lines merely, and 
these lines marked out four compart- 
ments. In the first he kept his books 
—for he was a g^eat reader; in the 
second was his bed — a rough camp 
coudi with rude covering ; in the third 
division were his saddles and hunt- 
ing gear; and the fourth, embrac- 
ing the fireplace, he used as his kitch- 
en. General Lee said that by this ar- 
rangement — the doing away of par- 
titions — he could overlook his entire 
establishment without getting up to 
open doors. After his death and 
when the property passed into other 
hands, an addition exactly the same . 
size as the original was added, a long 
front porch built, and to-day the old 
Charles Lee home is one of the pret- 
tiest in the Shenandoah Valley. A 
beautiful lawn, upon which are mag- 
nificent old trees, gradually slopes to 
the "pike," and one cannot wonder 
that the eccentric warrior was satis- 
fied to live there. 

Tradition has it that after Lee's 
brush with Washington at Monmouth, 
the latter sent a note stating that he 
would call on him on a certain morn- 
ing, and that he hoped all bitterness 
and contentions of the past had been 
wiped out and forgotten. Lee could 
not eradicate the old bitterness he 
felt for his adversary, and, unlike the: 
ordinary man, he could not make a 
commonplace excuse for not desiring 
to see him. General Lee had to do it 
out of the ordinary — do it as no other 
person would. So on the morning 
fixed for the visit of General Wash- 
bgton, he sent away his. Italian ser- 
vant and all the negroes, and then 
mounting his horse he rode away, first, 
however, having afiixed a notice to 
the front door (the only one) sa)ang: 

NO MEAT COOKED HERE TO-DAY 

It is said that General Washington 
came and knocked in vain, but when 
he read the paper he silently rode 
away, recognizing that the bitterness 



of his former companion was strong- 
er than ever; he realized forcefully 
then that General Lee would not for- 
give him for rebuking him on the field 
of Monmouth, and dharging him with 
ill-timed imprudence; tfiat he meant 
every word he said when he made re- 
ply : "I know of no man blessed with 
a larger portion of imprudence — ^that 
rascally virtue — ^than yourself." This 
is said to have been the last effort on 
the part of General Washington to 
bring about a reconciliation. 

Perhaps General Lee has been too 
much blamed, and was not such a 
great offender as the world supposed. 
His error at Monmouth was not a 
want of courage, but of judgment, for 
he had fought with the most reckless 
bravery on two continents — ^this sol- 
dier of fortune who had all to lose 
and nothing but life to gain. But the 
brave man abandoned a cause which 
he regarded as having outraged him, 
and refused to take further part in 
the war. He was court-martialed and 
his commission taken from him. He 
came here to his estate and busied 
himself in raising tobacco, declaring 
it the best school for a general. With 
the passing years the eccentric soldier 
grew more morose and repelling; the 
blade was eating deeper and deeper 
into the worn scabbard ; the soul was 
fretting out the body; he was tired 
of his dogs and his silent misanthro- 
py. Deciding upon a change of scene, 
he moved to Philadelphia, where he 
penned his "Queries Political and 
Military" — an attack upon Washing- 
ton — and they were published. They 
were received with an indignant out- 
cry, drowned in hisses, to which suc- 
ceeded a pitiless contempt. Two jrears 
after this General Charles Lee sick- 
ened and died, and as the last sands 
trembled and vibrated in the hour- 
glass, the heart and spirit, so long 
dulled and weary, felt something of 
the old flush and glory of. the battle- 
field, and his last words were, "Stand 
by me, my brave grenadiers 1" 

Writers have said that General Lee 
died in poverty, but the truth of such 
statement is not borne out by his will 
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which IS on file in the archives of the 
courthouse at Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia. In this will he disposes of thou- 
sands of acres of land, valuable stock 
and cattle, silver plate and money. 
The will closes with — 

"I desire most earn- 
estly that I be not bur- 
ied in any church or 
churchyard,, or within 
a mile of any Picsby- 
terian or Anabaptist 
I meetinghouse, for 
I since I have resided in 
this country I have 
kept so much bad com- 
pany when living that I do not choose 
to continue it when dead. 

"I commend my soul to the Creator 
of all worlds and of all creatures who 
must from his visible attributes, be in- 
different to their modes of worship or 
creeds, whether Christians, Moham- 
medans or Jews ; whether more or less 
absurd, as a weak mortal can no more 
be answerable for his persuasions, no- 
tions, or even scepticism in religion, 
than for the color of his skin." 

General Horatio Gates 

Like Charles Lee, General Gates 
was an Englishman by birth, being 
a son of a Captain in the British 
army. Horace Walpole, whose name 
he bore, spoke of him as his godson. 
General Gates lived adjoining Gen- 
eral Lee, and his splendid old stone 
home still stands between Leetown 
and Kerneysville. It is somewhat 
removed from the "pike," and is 
known throughout this section as 
"Traveler's Rest," the name given it 
by General Gates. The house is not 
sufficiently peculiar to demand special 
description, and would not attract at- 
tention had not history connected the 
name of a celebrated man with the do- 
main in the midst of which it stands. 

The building is of stone, one story 
and a half, and is in a perfect state of 
preservation, its present owner, Mr. 
J. A. Campbell, declaring it to be the 
best constructed house in the valley. 
One of the apartments is peculiarly 
arranged. It is a large room with 



three windows almost together. It 
is stated that when the house was be- 
ing built some of the General's friends 
in England sent him three large dam- 
ask curtains, and the windows were 
made to fit these curtains. The wine 
vaults are said to be the largest and 
best in that section, and the banquet 
room is of ample proportions. Every- 
thing about the splendid old place in- 
dicates that it was built for a "gen- 
tleman's home." 

General Gates was essentially a 
courtier, preserving always a bland 
and courteous carriage, with dignity 
of tone and address. He had a florid 
complexion, full face, and inclined to 
corpulency. He was popular with the 
people of the valley and entertained 
on an extensive scale. 

As the captain of a New York com- 
pany, General Gates marched with 
Braddock on his expedition against 
Fort Duquesne, in which engagement 
he received a severe wound. Subse- 
quently he went to the West Indies 
with General Monckton. After going 
to London as the bearer of dispatches 
he returned to America and settled 
in Virginia. He became a close friend 
of General Washington. The splen- 
did career of General Gates through- 
out the American struggle gave him 
popularity and fame, and at one time 
he came near succeeding Washington 
as commander-in-chief of the army; 
but, like Lee, he was forced to take 
the second rank of Major-Gencral. 
Gates was appointed to the command 
of the army in the South, and he met 



TRAVELERS REST/ THE HOME OF GENERAL 
GATES, NEAE IiESTOWN 
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ruin at Camden, being succeeded by 
General Greene, and thus ended the 
splendid career of Washington's rival. 
He had fought long and bravely, but 
his battles were over. His fame had 
been immense, and he had struggled 
for that which would place him at the 
head of affairs. His ambition, unfor- 
tunately, kept pace with his success, 
in fact was greater, and heart sore 
and weary the great fighter came to 
his home in the valley, his laurels 
withered, and upon his head fell a 
great cloud of public execration. It is 
history that Congress had prepared a 
thunderbolt to strike him, but the sol- 
dier's sadness was respected and he 
was permitted to live here unmolested 
with no additional bitterness infused 
into his cup. Here at Traveler's Rest 
he lived long years of pain and sad- 
ness ; here passed the days of the man 
who had shone as the king of the camp 
until he was court-martialed. The 
magnificent drama of the Revolution, 
in whose earlier scenes he had played 
a part so splendid, went onward to a 
glorious termination, without calling 
upon him to share its bright rewards, 
or even to be present at its triumph. 
Traveler's Rest became an unhap- 
py place for General Gates and he took 
up his residence in New York, enter- 
ing politics so that he might in some 
measure forget his sorrows and dis- 
appointments. He was elected to the 
legislature in 1800, and died in April, 
six years later, at his home on Rose 
Hill, then near the corner of Twenty- 
third street and Second avenue. He 
did not die as unhappily, however, as 
his old companion, Charles Lee, for 
around his death-bed stood a devoted 
wife, children and friends, and the 
truly g^eat general had repented the 
metfiods he had pursued in his efforts 
to overthrow General Washington. 
His name cannot be lost with the 
great events of the Revolution. Per- 
haps his services and his sufferings 
even now have pleaded successfully 
with the world — ^his evil deeds and 
his misfortunes forgotten. 



General Adam Stephen 

While George Washington was sta- 
tioned at the town of Winchester en- 
gaged in his work of surveying he 
formed the acquaintance of Adam Ste- 
phen, and later on when Washington 
became commander of the forces on 
the frontier, Adam Stephen received 
his first commission, a lieutenantcy. 
The Valley of the Shenandoah, now 
smiling in peace and plenty, was the 
arena of as desperate a struggle as 
any of the whole frontier, which was 
but one long battleground. Women 
and children were being slaughtered 
by a merciless foe, and the whole land 
was ravaged and laid waste by bands 
led on by experienced French officers. 
To Washington, the youthful chief, 
did the whole valley look for succor, 
and the cries of despairing women and 
slaughtered children, determined him 
on his course — "to expend the last 
drop of my heart's blood to relieve 
these miserable victims of savage cru- 
elty." 

Lieutenant Stephen was comman- 
dant for some time at Fort Cumber- 
land, then the farthest advanced post 
of the border, and immediately con- 
fronting Fort Duquesne, where he 
did good service in every movement 
undertaken. Virginia was an English 
province then — Lieutenant Stephen 
was under Major Washington, Major 
Washington under Governor Dinwid- 
die, and Governor Dinwiddle under 
his Majesty, George U, King of Eng- 
land. Major Washington of the Eng- 
lish Army became General Washing- 
ton of the American Revolution. 
Adam Stephen followed his old com- 
mander. He commanded a battalion 
sent to the aid of South Carolina, and 
did some effective fighting, while he 
distinguished himself on subsequent 
battlefields of the Revolution, especial- 
ly on the day of Brandywine. When 
the conflict was over he returned to 
his home in the valley on the Ope- 
quan, a stream which still retains its 
musical Indian name, and here he 
spent the balance of his life. 
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General Stephen, although a very 
wealthy man, never aspired to a better 
edifice than a log cabin, nor to a bed 
softer than his old camp couch. His 
house was rough and unpromising, 
evidently intended more for actual, 
every-day utility than for show. Like 
General Lee's home, it has been add- 
ed to and does not now resemble the 
old home of General Stephen — 2, story 
and a half log building, with rooms 
contracted and small. Everything 
small save the fireplace, which is 
grand, enormous. One could think it 
had been built with express reference 
to the great stature of the general — 
to radiate heat upon the whole of his 
great camp-couch at once ; or to afford 
wannth to a crowd of guests. It is 



GENERAL STEPHEN S HOME AS IT LOOKS TO- 
DAY 

probable, at least, that this last ca- 
pacity was filled by it. From all that 
can be gathered concerning General 
Stephen, he seems to have been, like 
Morgan and other soldiers of the peri- 
od, no little given to the wine-cup; 
and, unlike his neighbor. General Lee, 
he loved company and was never^hap- 
pier than when he had his friends 
around him. From his bachelor cabin 
there was often the sound of revelry 
in the long hours of the winter's 
nights. He kept open house all the 
time; he loved the people, and was a 
man of rude jest and wild revel, but 
with brave and patriotic impulses, 
honorable as the noblest. 

While General Lee was a woman- 
hating old bachelor, General Stephen 



was just the opposite, delighting in 
the society of the comely country 
maidens.' It was one of the general's 
chief pleasures to g^ve a picnic each 
year on the banks of the Opequan 
near his home, and beneath the droop- 
ing boughs of the immense sycamores 
would gather scores of belles and 
beaux from the country 'round to par- 
take of his hospitality. Indeed, tra- 
dition in the valley has it that Gen- 
eral Stephen was the prince of bache- 
lors, and the wonder is that some of 
the buxom lassies, in their sunbonnets 
and linsey frocks, did not capture his 
heart and hand. But they didn't He 
lived and died in single blessedness, 
respected and loved by the people for 
whom he had fought many battles. 

General Stephen disposed of a large 
area of land in his will, remembering 
generously those to whom he was at- 
tached. He requested that his re- 
mains be laid to rest at a certain point 
on the edge of Martinsburg, for which 
city he had donated the land. The lo- 
cation selected is now included in the 
splendid estate of ex-Senator Charles 
Faulkner, and in the northwest cor- 
ner of the beautiful grounds which 
fronts his home. The general also 
provided in his will that a certain 
sum of money be expended in erecting 
a substantial monument over his 
grave, but the executors never went 
beyond placing a few huge stone boul- 
ders for a foundation. Somehow, as 
is too often the case in such matters, 
the money was not forthcoming, and 
to-day the large stones for the foun- 
dation of the monument, are all that 
show where the great fighter and lib- 
eral citizen is buried. 

General William Darkb 

The fourth and last of these Revo- 
lutionary generals who lived neigh- 
bors in this beautiful valley was Gen- 
eral William Darke, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, while Generals Lee, Stephen 
and Gates were native Britons. Gen- 
eral Darke's home was not &r from 
those of the other three generals, but 
tradition has it that he was a man who 
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kqyt largely to himself, not caring to 
associate with anyone save his im- 
mediate family and a few of the very 
exclusive people of the neighborhood. 



DANIEL MORGAN. 

He walked in the way of the aristo- 
crat, and was not very generally liked 
by the plain folk of the valley. His 
home was near what is now Darke- 
ville, named in his honor, and a short 
distance from Kerneyville. The build- 
ing has long since disappeared, hav- 
ing been constructed of lumber, an 
unusual material at that 
period. General Darke 
died in 1801, and was bur- 
ied in Engle graveyard, 
near Kerne)rville. 

General Darke's parents 
came from Pennsylvania 
and settled on Elk Branch, 
near Duffield's depot, in 
1 741, and to this day the 
property is still known as 
Darke's Home. At his 
death. General Darke was 
a large landowner, the 
Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia having granted him 
vast tracts of land as one 
of the participators in 
"all the wars." He was 
one of the rich men of the times, 
and when he had gone through all 
the mutations of victory and defeat, he 



settled down quietly in his home here, 
his last days, according to tradition, 
being spent in instructing a border ar- 
tist in painting some of the bloody 
battles in which he had been engaged. 
Some of these paintings are said to be 
in existence, owned by residents of 
Winchester and Charlestown, but the 
writer made a signal failure in locat- 
ing them, although a painstaking 
search was made. It is said that Gen- 
eral Darke's instructions to the paint- 
er was "blood, blood, and plenty of 
it." To hate a savage was considered 
a commendable trait at that period, 
and it is supposed that General Darke 
wished to hand down to his descen- 
dants, in unmistakable figures, the 
story of his battles and his triumphs. 

General Daniel S. Morgan 

On one of the residence streets ot 
Winchester — "the key of the Shenan- 
doah" — stands an old mansion with a 
cannon ball imbedded in its walls. 
This was the home of General Daniel 
S. Morgan, who, in point of military 
achievement, stands second only to 
Washington in the opinion of many. 
The building is in a fairly well-pre- 
served state, and is one of tlie first 
places of interest pointed out to the 
visitor. Not far distant is Motmt He- 



OLD HOME OF GENERAL DANIEL MORGAN, WINCHESTER 

bron Cemetery, where a broken slab 
marks the spot where this truly great 
general sleeps his last sleep. The 
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^ave is neglected, and the broken and 
vandal-scarred slab is sunk low in the 
earth, making it difficult to find the 
last resting-place of the "hero of Sar- 
atoga and Cowpens." Through the 
Morgan Memorial Association, Con- 
gress has several times been asked 
for aid in placing a suitable monu- 
ment over this neglected warrior, but 
without avail, and it stands to-day a 
monument to the forgetfulness and in- 
gratitude of Americans. General 
Morgan's biographer, Bancroft, says : 
"Of all the officers whom Virginia 
sent to the war, next to Washington, 
Morgan was the greatest; yet she 
raises no statue to the incomparable 
leader of her light troops/* 

Of General Morgan's personal 
characteristics, Bancroft says that he 
was more than six feet high and well 
proportioned; of an imposing pres- 
ence; moving with strength and 
grace; of a hardy constitution, that 
defied fatigue, cold and hunger. He 
could glow with intense anger, but 
passion never masked his power of 
discernment; his disposition was 
sweet and peaceful, so that he de- 
lighted in acts of kindness, and never 
harbored malice or revenge. His cour- 
age was not an idle quality, but 
sprang from the intense energy of his 
will, which bore him on to his duty 
with an irresistible impetuosity. At 
the approach of danger his faculties 
were quickened, and an instinctive 
perception of character assisted him to 
choose those whom it was wise to 
trust, and a reciprocal sympathy made 
the obedience of his soldiers an act of 
affectionate confidence. 

Both Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey claim General Morgan's birth- 
place, but his descendants credit the 
latter. Until the Revolutionary War 
he was a farmer in Frederick county, 
Virginia, holding a commission as 
captain in the State Militia. He 
joined the army under General Brad- 
dock and served to the end of the 
campaign, furnishing his own team. 
His military career was one continu- 



ous success, and for his signal victory 
over Tarleton at Cowpens Congress 
voted him a gold medal. The mili- 
tary career of this great soldier closed 
when he was sent to Pennsylvania, 
with the rank of Major-General, to 
put down the Whisky Insurrection, 
which he successfully did. 

General Gates, in his efforts to be- 
come commander-in-chief of the army, 
attempted to corrupt the inflexible 
Morgan, and here was the great sol- 
dier's noble reply: 

"General Gates, I have one favor 
to ask of you : never mention that de- 
testable subject to me again, for un- 
der no other man than Washington, 
as commander-in-chief, will I ever 
serve." 

It is worth the while of any seeker 
of pleasure or history to visit the 
beautiful Shenandoah and look upon 
these old homes of great generals and 
brave soldiers. They are the memori- 
als of four vigorous lives, and the 
shades of the great men who once 
occupied them seem to hover in the 
air, and whisper inarticulately in the 
murmur of the pines, the rustle of the 
e^reat oaks and sycamores, which 
droop above, and the low undertone of 
the bright waves which glide not far 
from their old haunts. Lee wanders 
here as of old, surrounded by his 
dogs, and sneers at Washington while 
he speaks of his own prowess, which 
made Frederick and Stanislaus his 
friends ; Gates sits on his porch with 
drooping head, and dreams of Sara- 
toga and of Camden and grieves over 
his thwarted ambition; Stephen as- 
sembles his comrades around his great 
fireplace and shakes .the rafters with 
wild revelry; Darke tell of his wars 
in the wilderness and orders his 
painter to make "blood and plenty of 
it"; Morgan, "the bravest of the 
brave," lives quietly in the old home, 
surrounded by a devoted family, 
and, like the great generals Lee 
and Grant, rejoices that "the war 
is over." 
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''When I>oetors Consult'' Jeter Connelly Pritohard, eontra 

A noteworthy incident in railroad In abrupt opposition to this theory 
legislation in the South is the recent of States Rights stands Justice Jeter 
meeting of Governors Comer, Glenn Connelly Pritchard, judge of the 
and Smith, in Atlanta, to discuss Fourth Federal Circuit of North Caro- 
trust evils and traction-law breakers, lina. His unprecedented injunction of 

Despite a prying 
press at the key- 
hole, and an avid 
public at the stoop, 
their excellencies 
have managed fair- 
ly well to preserve 
their counsel, and 
the press and pub- 
lic saw nothing 
save three rotund 
gentlemen who 
bent over the stove 
and whispered at 
each other. 

Only the future 
may exhibit the 
gist of these con- 
sultations ; whether 
railroads w i 1 1 be 
gripped a bit hard- 
er or given a trifle 
more slack, is not, 
at present, clearly 
set forth. Doubt- 
less our panicky 
times brought 
about this guber- 
natorial consulta- 
tion. A clinic, so 
to speak, of legis- 
lative physicians 
considering the re- 
sults of legal ca- 
thartics. 

Three more able 

men, more ad- „^„ „^^ ewT^,, 

JO.- • f HON. HOKE sMrrn 

VanceCl O t a t e S Governor of Georgia 

Rights men could 

not be found in the South. Each is a sovereign state from executing her 

keenly aware that he is governor of own constitutional laws, is an inno- 

his state, that the Union exists vation, far-reaching and startling, 

through the states and not the states Judge Pritchard's birthplace was 

through the Union. This is the heredi- Jonestoro, in East Tennessee, a hot- 

tary Southern view point bed of Republicanism. His father was. 
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their way of thinking, and the hon. b. b. comer 

result was that his county sent oovemor of Alabama 
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eral position after another, first as 
law maker, then as law expounder, 
based upon a strong Republicanism, 
could only result in one thing, — a Fed- 
eral Judge who would uphold Feder- 
alism against all the powers of state 
that be. 

While in the Senate, Judge Pritch- 
ard crossed swords with David B. 
Hill, of New York, and John T. Mor- 
gan, of Alabama. Here he proved 
himself a strong and ready debater, 
and he has been a consistent defender 
of Federalism and Republicanism 
throughout his ca- 
reer. 

* * ♦ 

'The Best Mayor of 
the Best Ck>v- 
emed City" 

But far and 
away the most pic- 
turesque character 
in American poli- 
tics is Tom Loftin 
Johnson, just re- 
elected mayor of 
Qeveland, Ohio. 
Just as Judge 
Pritchard is a Re- 
publican among 
Democrats, Tom 
Johnson is a 
Democrat among 
Republicans. In 
the recent mayor- 
alty race, he de- 
feated the Republi- 
can candidate, the 
powerful Theodore 
large and decisive 
leaves no other worlds for Tom John- 
son to conquer — in Cleveland. There 
are, of course, the governorship and 
— ^the Presidency. 

Within the ample physique of Tom 
Loftin Johnson, there actually exist 
two men: one a stirring, successful, 
aggressive capitalist and monopolist, 
the other a dreamer-reformer — sensi- 
tive, conscientious, but no less aggres- 
sive. Over these characteristics is a 
magnetic, commanding personality 
that causes political enemies to throw 
their hats skyward and shout, "John- 



JUSTICE J. C. PRTTCHARD 
Ashevllle, North Carolina 



E. Burton, by a 
majority. This 



The dose of the Qvil War found 
the Johnson family absolutely penni- 
less, at Staunton, Virginia. Their 
home was in Kentucky, but Kentucky 
is a long walk from Virginia, and gov- 
ernmental railroad passes were not is- 
sued to ex-Confederate soldiers and 
their families. The situation was much 
like that described by Bill Nye in his. 
autobiography, where he states that 
when he was born he took his parents 
boldly by the hand and started West 
to build them a home. At the time of 
the Staunton episode Tom was eleven 
years old. One 
train a day came 
into Staunton. 
Our embryonic 
monopolist re- 
ceived permission 
to be the sole news- 
boy on the train, 
and in five weeks 
he had cleared 
eighty - eight dol- 
lars, and the fami- 
ly journeyed back 
to Kentucky. 

Johnson senior 
never became ac- 
climated to. the cold 
Northern blast 
that swept South- 
ward after the 
struggle, a blast 
that killed some 
and braced others. 
Tom received slight 
education, and at 
fifteen we find him come into his 
own — a street railway. Not a very 
pretentious job, merely seeing that 
each passenger in the Louisville cars 
got his fare "punched," back in those 
days of which Mark Twain wrote : 

Punch, brother, punch,--punch with care, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjaire. 

So well Tom saw to the "punch- 
ing," that within a few months he was 
secretary of the company, and later 
invented a still better box to punchy 
which netted him $30,000.00. 

From then on Tom Johnson was a 
figure in the street traction history 
of America. He bought nm-down 
systems in Louisville, Indianapolis, 
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Some Successful Candidates 



TOM L. JOHNSON 
Re-elected Mayor of Clereland 



HON. R. V. FLETCHER 
Attorney-Oeneral of Mississippi 



HON. W. H. COX, OF MAYSVILLE 
Lieutenant-OoTernor of Kentucky 

Cleveland, built them up, one by one, 
put them on a paying basis, and dis- 
posed of them. He met, in Cleveland, 
another monopolist, the celebrated 



LEOPOLD MARKBKEIT 
Mayor-elect of Cincinnati 

Marcus A. Hanna. These two gladia- 
tors fought a finish fight, with a wav- 
ering victory. It was a s{>ectacular 
fight, there was a profit-sapping rc- 
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duction of fares, the dty shook with 
the conflict — and rode cheaply. Then 
Johnson sold out, Hanna retained the 
field, and fares went up once more. 



fused to buy the book, but the con- 
ductor, who happened to be familiar 
with the teachings of Henry George, 
spoke this prophetic sentence to tfie 



Some Successful Candidates 



HON. FRANK P. JAMES, OF HARRODSBURG 
State Treasurer of Kentucky 



HON. NAPIER ADAMS, OF SOMERSET 
Clerk of Court of Appeals of Kentucky 



tered. It happened 
in a trivial way. 

While traveling 
between Indianapo- 
lis and Qeveland, a 
newsboy oflFered to 
sell him Henry 
George's "Sodal 
PfobJems." He re- 



passenger: "It will 
interest you more 
than any book you 
ever read." 

This book changed 
the whole complex- 
ion of Tom John- 
son's practical mind. 
He read the rest of 
George's works and 
challenged his law- 
yer friends to con- 
trovert the views set 
forth. They were 
unable to do it and 
a Henry George club 
was formed. 

Later, he met 
George himself, and 
between the two a 
fast friendship was 
formed. It was at 
J. G. CRABBE, OF ASHLAND Gcorgc's advicc that 

CoromlssJoner of Agriculture for Kentucky JohnSOn went mtO 
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politics. At first he found it almost 
impossible to speak in public, but rap- 
idly developed into a trendiant and 
versatile orator. 

It is impossible to describe his ca- 
reer through Congress. As a free 
trader and single taxer he was unique. 
And there is one thingr he did abso- 
lutely unparalleled in Congressional 
annals. Remembering his own in- 
debtedness to Henry George, John- 
son arranged with several Congress- 
men to embrace large quotations from 
Henry George's "Protection and Free 
Trade" in their speeches, until finally 
they had the whole book so incor- 
porated, and thereupon he distributed 
them broadcast under his Congress- 
man's frank. All his political career 
has been one long fight against mo- 
nopolies. Once in Q)ngress, an op- 
ponent pointed out that Johnson was 
inconsistent in that he was a monopo- 
list and yet fought the monopolies as 
a legislator. Johnson's reply is a 
terse summing up of that practical, 
straight- forward man : 

''As a business man I am willing 



to take advantage of all tfie moaopcAy 
laws you pass; but as a member of 
Congress I will not help you to pass 
them, and I will try to force you to 
repeal them." 

Monopolists have sneered at John- 
son as insincere from that good day to 
this, but the acrimony and bitterness 
with which they have fought and de- 
famed him is only too direct a con- 
tradiction to their own words. 

A monopolist against monopolies- 
such is Tom Johi^n. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

Some SucceBsful Ckmt6«tants in the Be- 
cent Elections 

In the recent elections, Kentucky 
has astonished the ranks of the hith- 
erto solid South with a "right about 
march." We present the portraits of 
some of the successful contestants in 
the political arena of the South. If 
we may judge by the example of the 
"Dark and Bloody Ground," the fu- 
ture South will be- the field of political 
battles as varied and fierce as New 
York or Ohio. 



THE THING TO DO 

Good friend, before it is too late. 

Get busy ! 
To slouch along is tempting fate. 

Get busy ! 
The man who sits and dreams all day. 
Or talks to pass the time away. 
Will never make his loafing pay — 

Get busy ! 

The prizes fall to those who work. 

Get busy ! 
But failure comes to those who shirk. 

Get busy ! 
Move out into the living throng. 
Stand up for right and rout the wrong. 
In deeds worth doing e'er be strong — 

G^ busjr! 
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I NE of the most re- 
^- markable and sug- 
gestive books that 
has yet been writ- 
on the South 
"The Rise of 
New South," 
P h i 1 i p A. 
Bruce, the seven- 
teenth of a series of volumes entitled 
"The History of North America," the 
whole edited by Professor Guy Carle- 
ton Lee, of Johns Hopkins. This par- 
ticular volume is a thorough statisti- 
cal and philosophic account of our 
present Southern commonwealth. The 

• History of North America. VoL XVIL 
Philadelphia: George Barrie A 



work exhibits the investigation of a 
scientist, the range of a cosmopolite, 
the depth of a philosopher, and the 
ardor of a patriot. 

The author first notices the homo- 
geneity of the Southern people, and 
the following reasons are attributed 
for the small number of foreigners 
found in the Southern states: 

There had been no immigration of con- 
sequence into the Southern States during 
the last fifty years of slavery. This fact 
was due to a number of causes, the chief 
of which were : First, a deeply-rooted preju- 
dice elsewhere against slave institutions; 
secondly, the presence in the persons of the 
slaves themselves of an ample number of 
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agricultural laborers; thirdly, the paucity 
of manufactures, and the resulting absence 
of the diversified employments to which 
Northern and foreign immigrants would, 
by their previous training, have 
been peculiarly adapted. There 
would not have been room in 
the Southern States for the 
stream of aliens who poured 
over the vacant prairies of the 
West, even if they had landed on 
the shores of America in full 
sympathy with slavery and the 
social order which it supported. 
War and Reconstruction 
served only to strengthen the ho- 
mogeneity of the people of the 
Southern States, not only by 
practically barring out or dis- 
couraging all foreign immigra- 
tion, but also by welding the na- 
tive whites into the most perfect 
oneness for the preservation of 
all that they cherished. The 
enormous growth of the South 
in every element of national 
wealth since 1876 is the achieve- 
ment of this homogeneous popu- 
lation. 

Then, again, the negro 
has had his influence on the 
population of the South, for 
in spite of the remarkable 
growth of Southern manu- 
factures of all kinds 



these states continue to be a vast 
agricultural community. In tbe 
production of cotton and tobac- 
co, and in every other depart- 
ment of crude labor, the negro, 
owing to his willingness to ac- 
cept lower wages and his per- 
fect contentment with the hum- 
blest manner of life, is able to 
compete successfully with the 
white man from Europe or the 
North. On the other hand, the 
most indigent class of native 
whites has so far furnished an 
ample number of operatives for 
the new cotton mills of the 
South. It is due to the com- 
bination of these two facts that 
the foreign bom population of 
the Southern States remains 
relatively so small. 

Relative to the propor- 
tionate increase of the white 
and black population through 
the entire South (one of tihe 
many phases of the negro 
question) the author takes a 
hopeful view and clearly sets 
forth his reasons therefor: 

The more rapid increase of the 
white population, as compared with that of 
the black, is due to the following causes: 
First, thousands of negroes every year leave 
the South in search of work in the North 
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And West; secondly, the 
emigration of the whites, 
which under the old system 
was so large in volume, has 
practically ceased; thirdly, 
a considerable number of 
new white settlers are an- 
nually coming into the 
Southern States; and final- 
ly, while the fecundity of 
the negro population as a 
whole is greater, perhaps, 
than the fecundity of the 
white as a whole, the rate 
of mortality among the 
blacks, owing to their neg- 
lect or disregard of the 
most ordinary sanitary 
laws, is higher than amongr 
the whites, especially in the 
cities where the negroes are 
herded together in steadily 
increasing numbers. So ab- 
normal IS the death rate 
among th«m in all the 
Southern towns that there 
is now a general demand 
on the part of .the Southern 
municipal authorities that 
the Census Report shall dif- 
ferentiate between the races 
in stating the rate of mor- 
tality for. Southern cities. 
In spite of the establish- 
ment of free dispensaries, 
and the appointment of district 
whose services are without 
spite also of strict regulations 
tary inspection from house to 
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physicians, death rate among* the negroes gives no 

charge; in sign of declining. 

as to sani- _ . , . , . , r 

house, the In considering the agriculture of 

the South, he points out 
the conditions causing the 
subdivision of the old plan- 
tations. First, mentioning 
the difficulty of controlling 
free negro labor, in itself 
sufficient not only to check 
further broadening of the 
plantations, but also to cre- 
ate a tendency toward sub- 
division. 



For some years after the 
War, the members of the elder 
generation of planters, who 
had been accustomed to the old 
system, naturally held on to 
their large properties, and en- 
deavored to cultivate them 
with laborers paid in wages. 
Those who were not compelled 
in a few years to break up 
their large holdings to settle 
debts contracted before or dur- 
ing the War, found, as time 
went on, that the attempt to 
farm or plant on a great, or 
even considerable scale, with 
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free negro labor was unprofitable, and this 
soon led most of them to throw their es- 
tates on the market 

Passing over the agricultural de- 
velopments of the farm, and the sys- 
tem by which the South under the old 
regime, protected its forests, he 



was at first There is just ground for this 
fear. Already the forestry experts of the 
North as well as of the South have sound- 
ed a loud note of alarm ; the Southern peo- 
ple are urged, while it is not too late, to 
follow such a course in the use of their jfor- 
ests that these shall always be preserved 
as a source of steady income. The reck- 
less destruction of the forests of the North- 
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speaks of the present wasteful meth- 
ods used: 

The great danger throughout the South 
at the present time is that a too liberal 
draught will be made on its forests, and 
that one of the most important sources of 
Southern wealth will in time be practically 
exhausted, with no hope of its restoration 
in proportions that will approach what it 



west, in the eager haste to make the most of 
the fine primaeval growth, is pointed out as 
an object lesson full of valuable warnings. 
The elimination of these forests has in- 
creased the value of the timber lands of 
the South, not so much on account of the 
greater amount of money which the timber 
itself will bring if sold in a body in die 
open market as on account of the large in- 
come which these lands will assure for an 
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indefinite period if the annual cutting is 
made on the scientific principles carried out 
in the forests of the Old World. Individu- 
als anxious to convert their growing tim- 
ber into cash may be too blind to perceive 
what is their true interest in the use of 
their woods, but fortunately the majority 
of the great companies now owning an im- 
portant proportion of the Southern forests 
are waking up to the necessity of showing 
the same judgment and discrimination in 
their annual cut as have been so long shown 
in Europe. In this fact lies the strongest 
reason for expecting the permanent pres- 
ervation of many forests covering a vast 
area in the Southern States. 

After speaking of the almost tin- 
limited resources of our country in its 
mineral wealth, coal, iron, copper, 
days, granite, marble, he goes on to 
mention this only too patent fact: 

A State may show in the long run a 
great lack of foresight in parting too free- 
ly with its raw materials. The ultimate 
wisdom of such sales is dependent on the 
character of the raw materials themselves. 
Cotton, for instance, is an annual product 
of the soil ; it reproduces itself from year 
to year. The South, by her failure to con- 
vert her entire annual crop of this staple 
into coarse and fine cloths, may miss an 
opportunity of adding enormously to her 
wealth, but in selling this crop she is not 
trenching on a resource that has a limit; 
she can go on producing cotton for an m- 
definite series of years, because her soil and 
diniate, which are particularly well suited 
to the plant, are practically eternal. But 
this is not the case with her beds of coal 
and iron ore, her dykes of clay, her wells 
*f oil and natural gas. Every draft upon 
Jiese raw materials diminishes their quan- 
tity, without prospect of renewal. 

In regard to child labor in the 
South, tiie author seems, if not to 
actually S3rmpathize more with capital 
than with labor, at least to find some 
degree of justification for the employ- 
ment of children. 

Under this same question of manu- 
facturing, he discusses the peculiar 
advantages of the South in the way of 
producing iron. 

The South has always possessed ex- 
traordinary advantages for making iron, 
and the fact that tnese advantages were 
turned to so little account during the ex- 
istence of the slavery system shows, even 
more than the failure to manufacture cot- 
ton on a great scale, how indifferent the 
spirit of that system was to manufactures 
in generaL These advantages consist not 

3 



simply of an abundance of iron ore, coal, 
and limestone, but of iron ore, cosd, and 
limestone in close proximity to each other, 
as if nature had thus designedly associated 
all the materials for the manufacture of 
pig iron, in order, by reducing the cost of 
the process, to invite men to undertake it. 
Nowhere perhaps in the world are there as- 
sembled so near together such masses of 
iron ore, coal, and limestone as are to be 
found in the neighborhood of Birmingham, 
Alabama. At some places the ore mines are 
visible from the furnace ; at others, the coal 
mines and coke ovens. In Virginia, Tennes- 
see and Alabama, the three foremost States 
of the South in the production of pig, every 
iron company, with hardly an exception, 
owns the coal and iron mines and the lime- 
stone quarries from which it obtains its 
supply of raw material for manufacture. 

In this article we can barely men- 
tion the future development of the 
South by the Panama Canal, the net- 
work of waterways that insure a low 
railroad rate for its internal com- 
merce. But we feel that we must call 
attention to what Mecklenburg G>un- 
ty in North Carolina, is doing in the 
way of building fine roads and the re- 
sults it has produced. 

The policy in Mecklenburg County has 
been to macadamize all the roads running 
out of Charlotte; this has been steadily 
pursued; each road is treated in turn to the 
extent of a mile at a time, until there are 
now more than ninety miles of such high- 
ways in the immediate vicinity of the city; 
and the extension is still going on at the 
rate of about ten miles every twelve months. 
On account of the advantages resulting 
from their nearness to these improved high- 
ways, the adjacent farms are said to have 
advanced very much in value. In former 
ttmes it was necessary to use four-horse 
teams to drag vehicles over the roads for 
which the macadamized highways have been 
substituted; such teams are not now often 
seen there. The cost of transportation is 
calculated to have been lowered at least 
one-half; moreover, products, such as milk 
and butter, which were not marketed at all 
when the old dirt roads existed, are now 
carried into the city over the new roads in 
steadily increasing quantities. It is esti- 
mated that Mecklenburg County expends 
on its public highways at least $40,000 every 
year. 

We mention this, hopeful that the 
example may be imitated in other 
parts of our country. 

Then follows a thorough discussion 
of the old and new social conditions, 
railways and water transportation, 
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mining, exports and imports, fisheries, 
the literature of the South, education, 
upon which we may not touch even 
briefly. 

The illustrations are numerous and 
add materially to the interest of the 
book. A complete index and a num- 
ber of statistical tables are appended 
and on the whole it is a book which 
should be widely read. Concluding, 
Mr. Bruce says : 

In the twenty-nine years which have fol- 
lowed the restoration of the whites to po- 
litical control, it is not too much to say 
that the Southern States have arisen from 
the dust of absolute ruin to a position dis- 
tinguished, in some respects, for greater 
prosperity than they enjoyed during 9ie ex- 
istence of the old order of society. Their 
people have adapted themselves to the new 
conditions of their lives with a quickness 
and thoroughness that have conmianded the 
respect of the world. The trials to which 
they have been exposed during these twen- 



ty-nine years have been severer tests of 
character than were the sacrifices and hard- 
ships even of the four years of war, when 
there was the excitement of a great con- 
flict to sustain them, and also the eager 
hopes of an ardent and confident patriot- 
ism. Their struggles have been with evils 
of a prosaic nature totally lacking in all 
power to arouse enthusiasm, but the energy 
with which they have met these evils has 
never known one moment's faltering. They 
emerge from the terrible ordeal the greater 
in courage and wisdom for all that they 
have been called upon to endure. The last 
quarter of the nineteenth century is certain 
to be pronounced in the future to be, from 
many points of view, the most honorable 
period in their history, illustrious as 
that history has been made by achieve- 
ments in war as well as in peace. It con- 
stitutes one of the noblest chapters in the 
annals of our country and foreshadows 
for the Southern States, under the happy 
and prosperous conditions now prevailing, 
a career that will be unsurpassed, perhaps 
unequalled, in the record of any other part 
of the Union. 



WHEN KNIGHTS ARE MARRIED 

By Stuart B. Stone 



OME on, Reddy. 
They've got forty- 
eight cars 1" piped 
Tommy Bell. 

"How you know ?" 
queried Reddy, tak- 
ing a short cut 
through the dew- 
laden grass of his 
father's yard. 

"Flipper's done 
been an' gone back ! Oh, this is a cir- 
cus, this is!" Tommy explained, and 
the two bolted for the depot where 
all the boy world of Belleville made 
early morning pilgrimage. 

The great, gilded circus had come, 
with all its glittering panoply of gau- 
dy paint and tinsel. Two long trains 
occupied the siding. They had rum- 
bled in during the night and now the 
sleepy, tousled foremen and their 
equally frowsy minions were unload- 
ing. 

Oh, the joy, the thrilling, inex- 



pressible joy of show day! To drink 
the cup of ecstasy to its dregs and ex- 
tract ihe last possible drop of pleas- 
ure, one must be at the railway sta- 
tion just after dawn so as not to miss 
the least step in the process of un- 
loading. Some even tarry late the 
night before to witness the arrival 
of the trains, but this is not insisted 
upon. 

Reddy and Tommy were just in 
time to see the first chock taken from 
the front wheel of the first wagon,— 
a long one laden with poles and can- 
vas. They witnessed the slide of the 
animal cages down the inclined plane, 
speculated as to the nature of mys- 
terious vehicles, counted the horses 
and ponies and cackled with glee at 
the herd of tough, leather-hided ele- 
phants, who, with trunks and tails 
linked, sauntered uptown to the 
"grounds," forming the last of the 
caravan of the Ten Greatest Shows 
on Earth. 
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"Here, you kids, how many of you 
want to do a little light work for 
a free ticket?" an unshaven, coatless 
man sang out, approaching the 
group. There were two minutes of 
awful hesitation while the lads shrank 
from the initiative, though their 
hearts beat tattoo-time at Sie pros- 
pect of all the glory and dazzle 
and pomp the big tents held. 
Then Reddy stepped forward with 
a timid "I'll go," and there was 
a stampede, behind the grimy boss 
through town to the grounds, where 
the canvas men sweated and swore 
and with block and tackle turned the 
quiet, green meadow of a sober coun- 
try deacon into a wonderland of gray- 
brown, waving structure. 

Meanwhile, Reddy's sister, Anna 
May, sat on the great stone steps 
at home and watched the red and gold 
wagons lumber by, every noisy jostle 
and roll thrilling her being, confirm- 
ing the dream of many days that the 
circus would really come. 

Anna May was unlike Reddy. In 
the first place, she was older — ^Anna 
May was twelve. She had big, brown, 
sober eyes, shaded by long lashes of 
similar hue. Her hair, too, followed 
the general color scheme. Altogether, 
she was a very pretty, demure little 
maid, and a bit of a dreamer, as maids 
of twelve are apt to be. 

Anna May had followed the multi- 
colored bills from the pasting of the 
first big ones on the blind fence by 
the side of her father's grocery. The 
posting of the large bills had been 
the work of a gang from Advertis- 
ing Car No. i. Then a week later, 
car No. 2 had arrived with the hand- 
bill men, who left the Public Square 
and the main streets blazing with 
animal studies and lithogfraphs show- 
ing color-decked performers hurtling 
through trapeze-studded space. 

There was one poster, which hung 
in the front window of the National 
Bank, a brave picture of lanced and 
bucklered knights riding gravely on 
steeds of purest white. It was the 
cavalier at the head of the column 
who held Anna May's fancy. The 
hauteur of his bearing, the fine scorn 
with which he overlooked the rabble, 



impressed her. He was like the 
knights in Ivanhoe, which she had 
heard read in .school on Friday after- 
noons. Altogether, Anna May had 
put in hours of silent, secret adora- 
tion at the shrine of the noble eques- 
trian, — ^hours when a prosaic mother 
wondered where on earth the child 
was and why she hadn't hulled the 
beans. 

And now Anna May sat on the 
steps between the two crouching, 
granite lions and watched for her 
champion. But the ticket and pole 
wagons swung slowly by, the closed 
animal cages clattered up the street, 
the strings of ponies and elephants 
and tired, bored camels rambled on, 
and no cold, proud knight in doublet 
and hose decked the scene. Well, he 
would be in the parade — ^that was 
where the poster had shown him, any- 
how — ^and she would see her idol from 
her father's sty-block. 

"Anna May!" called the shrill 
voice of her mother, and the girl went 
slowly into the great, cool kitchen to 
silk com and dream of knights and 
shows and things. 

The parade was announced for ten 
o'clock, expected at eleven, realized 
at twelve. A queer-garbed host from 
the foot hills and furrows thronged 
the streets of the county seat. Enter- 
prising farmers sold the luscious wa- 
termelon from wagon-beds covered 
with hay. There were lemonade 
stands here and there and medicine 
fakirs and chum men, with people 
and people everywhere. 

"They ain't goin' to be no pee- 
rade," announced a young mstic, 
broken-hearted, crestfallen, yet puflFed 
up and vaunting with the importance 
of his news. 

"Why— what's the matter?" wailed 
his tribe in unison. 

"Town's goin' to charge 'em an- 
other license to pee-rade an' they say 
they cain't aflFord it." 

The unwelcome tidings spread with 
the facility common to evil omen and 
wildfire, and indignation ran high 
against the presumptuous municipal 
officers who had robbed the populace 
of the pageant. A drunken lout reeled 
by. "I'm bigger'n th' elephunt," he 
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bellowed and hiccoughed. The crowd, 
weary with neck-stretching, settled 
back and the hum of five thousand 
voices beat on the ear. 

Then someone shouted, "Here she 
comes!" A thrill went through the 
multitude, there was a hush and then 
a straggling cheer. A lone horseman, 
marshal of the parade, hove into view 
from away out toward the grounds, 
and there was a scramble for better 
positions. Anna May tiptoed on her 
perch on the sty-block and her heart 
almost stopped with the ecstasy of 
the moment. In the distance she 
heard the blare of trumpets and the 
weird, deafening screech of the steam 
calliope. Then it was she caught the 
spirit of the crowd, and with the mu- 
sic, the excitement, and the knowledge 
that her cavalier drew near, was as 
happy as a twelve-year-old maid 
might dare to be. 

Keddy and his fellows formed the 
very van of the thing, running a little 
in advance, halting for a moment of 
fisticuff, somersault and mock fighr, 
then scampering away again from the 
hoofs of the marshal's coal-black 
charger. 

"Reddy is so silly," murmured An- 
na May on the sty-block. 

In the marshal's wake came the 
proprietors in a trap. Then followed 
a big, wagon-chariot, with red-coated 
youths gathered from the small towns 
of this big nation, puffing and blow- 
ing out brassy harmony. A chalk- 
faced clown passed, bawling, "I'm go- 
ing to the People's Hardware Store," 
the announcement having been ar- 
ranged for in advance by the payment 
of five dollars to the advertising man. 
A "Reub" band bleated discord 
from the top of a hay wagon. Prodi- 
gals from Kalamazoo and El Paso, 
in dirty blue tunics, drove Roman 
chariots. A loud-toned man in near- 
white duck exhorted through a mega- 
phone: "Mile. D'zizi, the world's aer- 
ial wonder, in a free exhibition at the 
show grounds immediately after the 
parade. She spans a fifty-five-foot 
arch of death after a plunge down an 
inclined plane on a bicycle. Positive- 
ly free to all!" 

Then a long line of solemn-visaged. 



gaudy-robed, horsemen rounded the 
comer by the bank, and Anna May 
clenched her hands and tiptoed to 
such an extreme that she toppled and 
would have fallen had she not grabbed 
the friendly hitching-post. In this 
line must be the Knight of the Flam- 
ing Poster and the situation reeked 
with possibilities. 

Away up near the head of the long 
pageant, the elephants lolled and the 
procession hesitated, — stopped, and 
moved on, then stopped again, and 
Anna May looked widi staring, fright- 
ened eyes into the face of the litho- 
graph man of her dreams. 

"Oh!" said Anna May and joined 
two doubled, dainty fists in front of 
her mouth. It was the Knight in all 
truth, though the calm, proud face of 
the poster was now wrinkled into a 
good-natured smile, and the eyes, 
made so disdainful by the print-house, 
fixed Anna May with the friendliest 
gaze in the world. 

"Hello, Sissy," said the man of ro- 
mance, in fatherly tones, "what's the 
matter now?" 

But Anna May could make no re- 
sponse. This dream-come-true busi- 
ness was too overpowering in the real- 
ization and she could only look, dazed 
and fascinated. 

"Don't you like the parade. Sweet- 
heart?" 

"Ye-yes, sir," Anna May managed 
to stammer out. Her eyes sought the 
weather-stained, whittled sty-block 
and the deep dye of girlish embarrass- 
ment colored her cheeks. 

"There's a good girl," followed up 
Sir Knight, and patted the brown 
tresses with gauntleted hand. "I 
like you very much." From some- 
where in his trappings he produced 
a little lucky-piece of altmiinum. It 
was a round disc setting forth the 
merits of a brand of natural twist, 
but it was such a trinket as the juve- 
nile heart hankers for and lays away 
with broken dolls and picture cardis 
and the other magic properties of 
dream-land. Anna May took the ban- 
ble, and now she felt the kindly in- 
terest, the real sympathy in the tones 
and her heart warmed to her cham- 
pion. She would like to tell him some- 
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thing, but for the life of her she could 
think of nothing to say. Then her 
glance fell on Reddy, who had stayed 
his mad progress in the van of the 
parade and now surveyed the gilded 
scene from the branches of an ancient 
oak. 

"That's my brother Reddy,— but 
his name's not Reddy. It's Qarence," 
she blurted out. 

"Oh, that's Reddy, is it?" said her 
hero, and then the six big pachyderms 
in front improved their gait and the 
mile-line of wonder-things moved on. 
The cavaliers gave their steeds rein 
and Anna May's champion drew away 
from her. But he shouted back, 
"Don't forget the circus, Sweetheart," 
and Anna May smiled and nodded 
her pretty head. 



At the dinner table, Reddy was ec- 
static and given to repetition in his 
praise of the show. 

"Dad, they've got black leopards. 
Bill Doolan seen 'em." 

"Saw them, Qarence," corrected 
his mother. 

"Me an' Tip's goin' through the 
side show first," went on Reddy. Then 
he stuffed his pockets with tea cakes 
and hurried off to the tented realm of 
drcus-land. 

Meanwhile, Anna May sat silent, 
nourishing her romance, fashioning 
castles of air after the manner of her 
kind. And in every castle there was 
a bold, smiling knight — and Anna 
May. 

At one o'clock Anna May, with her 
father and mother rode out to the 
grounds in a wagonette. They found 
the big lot overrun with a surging, 
sweating mob of town and country 
folk, the air redolent with dust and 
din. Fakirs implored the multitude 
to buy tickets for the big show, the 
side show, the wild man and the danc- 
ing congress. Others bawled out the 
merits of pink lemonade, popcorn 
and toy balloons. A cane man invited 
you to pitch rings over his wares — at 
so much a pitch. A doll rack man 
urged you to throw at his puppets — 
at so much a throw. 

But Anna May's father had com- 



plimentary billboard tickets and 
turned neither to the right nor to the 
left, but strolled through the noxious- 
smelling menagerie into the main tent 
and straight for the reserved seats. 
Here they sat and watched the crowd 
assemble, saw brazen clowns escort 
blushing maidens to their seats, list- 
ened to Professor Tinney's World- 
Famed European Band and drank 
in all the other sights and sounds of 
this show within a show. 

At last, with a fanfare of tnunpets 
and a roll of drums, the performers 
and animals poured into the tent for 
the g^and march around the track. 
Anna May was down close in front, 
and foremost among the horsemen she 
espied her Knight, and a little shiver 
ran through her frame. As he passed, 
he recognized her also and smiled. 
Then it was, basking in the favor of 
her champion, she gave herself up to 
the spell of the sawdust and spangles. 
The catchy, stirring stuff from the 
band, the applause of the audience, 
the bizarre antics of the clowns, the 
marvelous midair feats of the men 
and women in scarlet and green and 
pink. Oh, this were Paradise enow I 
Only that isn't the way Anna May 
put it. She clapped her hands and 
said, "Oh, mamma, isn't it splendid?" 
and the watchful mother acquiesced, 
relieved at the passing of the cloud 
no bigger than a man's hand. 

The show was half over. Trapeze 
artists, acrobats, jugglers, and gravity- 
scorners who capered on dizzy wires 
— all had won the huzzas of the fickle 
mob on the benches. The master of 
ceremonies, flushed with success, 
stepped to the platform and an- 
nounced in the jumble of a train-call- 
er: 

"The Beaulieu family, France's 
most daring equestrians, in the west 
ring. They are Monsieur Jacques 
Beaulieu, his wife, Madame Helene, 
and four children, Marie, Honore, 
Sadi and Frangois. The Beaulieus 
are the highest-salaried horsemen in 
the circus-world." There were half a 
dozen quickstep bars from Tinney's 
wonders and the famous family from 
overseas dashed from the dressing 
room into the ring. 
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They were on two white Arabs; 
the man on one, the woman on the 
other, and two youngsters perched on 
the hip and shoulders of each. The 
woman was a fair-haired Parisienne; 
the man was — the Knight of the 
Flaming Poster. Round and round 
the circle they went, vaulting, leap- 
ing, plunging, earning the plaudits of 
the multitude by their truly marvelous 
riding. The children were real sprites, 
the parents centaur-like in their one- 
ness of action with their steeds, the 
whole, just what it seemed, a happy 
family of the circus, knowing no life 
but this of the canvas and hurdle and 
rouge. 

The audience roared out its wild 
acclaim; the equestrians essayed yet 
madder feats, but for Anna May the 
world had turned in a moment to but 
a sorry place, strangely sad and som- 
ber, a dreary, weary world withal. 
The Knight — her Knight — was a 
married knight, and of what avail is 
a married knight? Why, one of his 
children — ^the one just now jumping 
to a place on the Arab's back — was* 
as big as she. Oh, this were a world 



of travail and pain after all! Her 
mother took rapt eyes from the ring 
for a moment and found Anna May 
weeping silently into a tiny handker- 
chief of lace and film, much too brave 
a thing for the tears of childish woe. 
"Joel," announced the mother, "I 
knew something was wrong with An- 
na May. The child has had nothing 
to say all day long." And the trio 
hurried out from the mimic sawdust 
world. 



That night, while big rain drops 
splashed from an ang^y sky upon the 
tin roof, making sweetest music doz- 
er ever half-heard, Anna May, in her 
little enamel bed, heard the big show- 
wagons rumble past on their way to 
the train. And tear-drops well-nigh 
as big as those of the clouds above 
rolled down cheeks of the prettiest 
pink-white tinting. 

But the girl clutched in her hand a 
talisman, and when her yoke became 
too heavy, she turned to the disc of 
aluminum and imprinted a kiss on 
the metal's face. 



THE EVOLUTION OF OUR NATION- 
AL CURRENCY 

By Burton T. Doyle 



HE process of evo- 
lution through 
which our system 
of national currency 
passed in reaching 
its present state of 
comparative perfec- 
tion is interesting. 
Its inceptiqji was 
in that shadow 
which coming 
events cast before, and its subsequent 
elaboration through one hundred and 
eighteen years of national life was 
slow and checkered, rough and crag- 
gy. The Act which started this pro- 
cess of evolution twenty-three years 



after the birth of our Republic was 
suggested by Albert Gallatin, who was 
then Secretary of the Treasury and 
the first man ever denied a seat in the 
Senate of the United States, because 
he had not been nine years a citizen 
thereof. 

The first chapter in this phase of our 
financial history (which owes so much 
to the inspirations engendered by the 
exigencies of trying hours) opens 
amid the gathering shadows of im- 
pending war. The balance in the 
Treasury on January i, 1812, was $3,- 
502,305.80; and it was estimated that 
the forthcoming annual revenues 
would be $8,200,000, and that the or- 
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dinary expenditures for the year would 
be $9,200,000 ; so that, while an ordi- 
nary course of events would have 
left a balance in the Treasury at the 
end of the year of probably $2,302,- 
305.80, it had already become appar- 
ent that war with Great Britain was 
inevitable. Bills had been already 
either introduced into or passed by 
G)ngress to increase the regular army 
to 25,000 men, to arm and drill the 
militia, to purchase ordnance, ord- 
nance-stores and camp-equipage, to 
raise a force of mounted rangers, to 
repair the navy and purchase timber 
for the construction of new ships, to 
erect additional fortification, and to 
call for volunteers. These bills for 
putting the country in a state of prepa- 
ration for war involved an extraor- 
dinary expenditure of about $11,000,- 
000, whidi Congress, by the Act of 
March 14, 1812, authorized to be 
raised by a loan. Only $6,118,900 
had been subscribed under that loan 
up to May 14, 1812; and, while the 
Secretary of the Treasury was confi- 
dent that the whole amount would be 
available when required for public 
use, he deemed it advisable to remove 
all possibility of disappointment. To 
that end, he recommended that au- 
thority be given him to issue treasu- 
ry-notes in such amount as might 
fail to be subscribed imder the pend- 
ing loan. In pursuance of that recom- 
mendation, the Act of June 30, 1812, 
was passed, authorizing the first is- 
sue of treasury-notes known to the 
financial history of the United States 
under the Constitution. It authorized 
the President to issue treasury-notes 
for such sums as he might deem ex- 
pedient, not exceeding $5,000,000 in 
all. These first notes issued were 
promissory in character, and were to 
be reimbursed by the United States 
at such place, one year of their issue- 
date, as might be expressed on the 
face of the notes, respectively. They 
were to bear interest at the rate of 
five and two-fifths per cent per an- 
num, such interest being payable on 
each note at its maturity, and only 
at the place designated for the pay- 
ment of its principal. They were to 
be issued, in such proportions as th^ 



President might deem expedient, in 
pa)mient for supplies, in payment of 
debts due from the United States and 
in pa)mient of public creditors who 
were willing to receive them at par; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to borrow, from time 
to time, such sums as the President 
might deem it expedient to borrow 
on the credit of such notes — ex- 
changed at no less than their par- 
value. These notes were made re- 
ceivable in payment of all duties and 
taxes laid by authority of the United 
States, and in payment for public 
lands ; and, in such pa)mients, interest 
was to be computed at the rate of one 
and a half per cent per day on each 
$100 in such notes, each month being 
counted as thirty days. The commis- 
sioners of the sinking-fund were au- 
thorized and directed to cause both 
principal and interest of such notes 
to be reimbursed and paid at the sev- 
eral times and places they became re- 
imbursable under the provisions of 
said Act, and to purchase such notes 
(not above their par value) as other 
evidences of the public debt might 
be purchased. These commissioners 
were authorized by the Act of August 
12, 1790, and consisted of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry and the Attorney-General for the 
time being. 

The experiment of supplementing 
the revenues of the Government in 
this manner proved to be so much 
more satisfactory than had been the 
method of loans used up to that time 
that, when it became necessary the 
next year to supplement the revenues 
in order to meet the heavy expenses 
incident to the second war with Great 
Britain, resort was again had to treasu- 
ry-notes. The bill to authorize the 
second issue of treasury-notes was 
strenuously opposed in Congress — 
on the grounds that their issuance 
was creating a new system of patron- 
age and favoritism, already too great ; 
that, as the notes were to bear only 
five and two-fifths per cent interest, 
they would have to be negotiated in 
such a way as to give the hanks tajc- 
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ing them some other advantage, since 
it was not contended that money 
could be obtained at such a low rate 
of interest ; that the banks which had 
been made government depositories 
would take these notes in stuns equal 
to the average balance of government 
funds in their vaults and then hold 
both the notes and the average bal- 
ance, and that, operating in this man- 
ner, the banks would force the Gov- 
ernment to pay interest on its own 
funds. The advocates of the new sys- 
tem met these arguments by contend- 
ing that the effect would be the same, 
whether the money was raised by 
loan or by the issue of treasury-notes ; 
for, in either case, the money would 
be deposited in those banks whidi 
were by law made government deposi- 
tories, as even the receipts from pub- 
lic lands, customs and internal reve- 
nues were deposited at that time, and 
that the banks would draw the same 
incidental benefits by using such mon- 
ey for discount purposes in cither 
case; and, since the notes would not 
be issued till an exigency of the Gov- 
ernment required it, the notes would 
obviate that important objection to 
the loan method. The bill passed 
Congress and was approved Februa- 
ry 25, 1 81 3. It authorized the issue 
of $10,000,000 in treasury notes un- 
der substantially the same conditions 
and limitations that had been imposed 
upon the first issue. 

In two respects, however, these sec- 
ond notes went further toward per- 
forming the functions of our present 
national currency than the first notes 
did, to wit: They might be paid to 
such banks as would receive tihem at 
their par value and credit the Treasu- 
rer of the United States with tfeeir 
face value, and they were made trans- 
ferrible on assignment and delivery 
by the indorsement thereon of his 
name by the person to whose order 
they were made payable on their face. 

These notes were then growing in 
popular favor, as it was very natural 
that they would, since the interest paid 
by the Government on them was con- 
siderably less than that paid on fund- 
ed stock; and the certainty of their 
being reimbursed at Uie end of a 



year, as well as the facilities they af- 
forded for remittances and other com- 
mercial operations, obtained for them 
a currency which made them both 
useful and popular. These considera- 
tions left but little doubt in the minds 
of those in authority that such notes 
mig^t be extended considerably be- 
yond the amount already authorized; 
so that the opposition to the Act of 
March 4, 1814, was not so spirited 
in Congress as, it had been to the pre- 
ceding Act, although a futile effort 
was made to limit the denominations 
between notes of $100 and notes of 
$5. This latter Act also authorized 
the issuance of $10,000,000 in treasu- 
ry notes, and made the very first 
provision met with in the legislation 
of Congress against counterfeiting. 

On account of the war, the year 
1815 found an estimated deficiency of 
over $40,000,000 in the revenues ; and 
Congress sought to meet such defi- 
ciency by the Act of February 24, 
1 81 5, providing for the issuance of 
$25,000,000 in treasury notes, and the 
raising of $15,000,000 by loan. Al- 
though news of the signing of the 
treaty of peace, at Ghent, on Decon- 
ber 14, 1814, had been received a few 
days before the vote was taken and 
rendered the bill no longer necessary 
as a war measure, it was passed, nev- 
ertheless, to afford means of paying 
off the arrearages of the war and of 
giving the country a better circulat- 
ing medium than that which had been 
supplied by the depreciated paper- 
money of doubtful and suspended 
State Banks. 

But these notes presented some new 
features. Their denominations were 
left, for the first time, to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent; and, for the first time also, 
notes for less than $100 were issued 
and called "small notes," those for 
$100 and upwards being called 'large 
notes." The former were made paya- 
ble to bearer, transferrible by de- 
livery alone, and, for the first time, 
bore no interest. The latter were 
made payable to order, transferrible 
by indorsement and bore interest at 
the rate of five and two-fifths per 
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cent per annum from date of issue. 
The holders of notes of this, as well 
as of any other issue were given the 
privilege of presenting them at the 
Treasury at any time, in siuns of not 
less than $100 and of receiving in ex- 
change for them certificates of funded 
stock, bearing interest at the rate of 
seven per cent per annum, or six per 
cent per annum, according as the notes 
exchanged for such stock were "large 
notes" or "small notes," respectively. 
The interest in either case was paya- 
ble quarterly, and the United States 
reserved the right to redeem these 
certificates after December 31, 1824. 
This Act, for the first time also, per- 
mitted the ire-issue of any of the 
notes of the last issue that might find 
their way back to the Treasury, wheth- 
er their return was in exchange for 
certificates of funded stock, or in pay- 
ments of customs, taxes or other pub- 
lic demands. So that the "small notes" 
of this issue were practically the same 
in function as the treasury notes of 
to-day. But these notes did not com- 
mand their par value in commerce, 
mainly because the Government was 
in debt and specie payments had been 
suspended on account of the great 
scarcity of the precious metals. 

Congress did not authorize the is- 
sue of any more treasury notes till 
1837, after the Government had been, 
for the first time since its institution, 
coniparatively out of debt and had ex- 
perienced its first lesson in profligacy. 
The net balance in the Treasury hav- 
ing reached the fabulous sum of over 
$42,000,000, Congress passed the ex- 
traordinary Act of June 23, 1836, au- 
thorizing the deposit with State Banks 
of all of the surplus revenue in the 
Treasury over and above $5,000,000; 
and the great sum of $28,101,644.91 
was so deposited. 

But those flush times were doomed 
to be speedily followed by a season 
of unprecedented depression and pan- 
ic In May, 1837, most of the banks 
again suspended specie pa)mients. The 
saJes of the public lands and the du- 
ties on importations of foreign goods 
had fallen oflf enormously. Not only 
so, but it suddenly became almost im- 
possible for the Government to col- 



lect duties on those goods which had 
been imported, since the law required 
such duties to be paid in specie, and 
specie was hard to get. In conse- 
quence, the Government found great 
difficulty in meeting either the fourth 
installment deposit of the surplus au- 
thorized to be placed with the State 
Banks, or even to meet the ordinary 
expenses of running its own machin- 
ery. To improve this deplorablf^ con- 
dition of the public finances. Congress 
passed the Act of October 12, 1837, 
authorizing the issue of $10,000,000 
in treasury notes, similar to the previ- 
ous ones in every respect, save those 
of denominations and interest. No 
new note was to be for less than $50, 
and these new notes were to bear such 
interest as the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry might see fit to fix, not exceeding 
sixper cent per annum. 

Tne whole limit authorized was is- 
sued ; but, the condition of the Treasu- 
ry being no better, Congress passed 
the Act of May 21, 1838, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President, to issue 
treasury notes according to the pro- 
visions of, and subject to all the con- 
ditions, limitations and restrictions 
imposed by, the Act of October 12, 
1837. These last new notes were to 
take the place of such notes (issued 
under the Act of October 12, 1837) 
as might be paid into the Treasury 
and cancelled; and about $5,000,000 
was issued. 

In like manner, the provisions of 
the Act of October 12, 1837, were ex- 
tended to, or substantially reenacted 
by, the Acts of March 2, 1839; Au- 
gust 31, 1840; February 15, 1841 ; 
January 31, 1842; August 31, 1842; 
March 3, 1843; July 22, 1846, and 
January 28, 1847, — ^the last-named 
Act authorizing the issue of $23,000,- 
000 in treasury notes, reimbursable 
in one and two years after date of is- 
sue.. These notes, like those of 1815, 
had their principal fundable, at 
any time, in stock, bearing six per 
cent interest and redeemable at any 
time after December 31, 1867. This 
last provision was, by the same Act, 
extended to the notes of any former 
issue. 
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About ten years later, the banks 
having again suspended specie pay- 
ments, the country encountered the 
great monetary Crisis which forced 
congress to pass the Act of Decem- 
ber 23, 1857. This Act authorized 
the issue of treasury notes in such 
amounts as the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service might require, not exceed- 
ing $20,000,000, at any time. These 
notes were not to be of a less denomi- 
nation than $100 each; and, for the 
first time, they were to be payable and 
redeemable at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in Washington, one year from 
the date of their issue, with interest 
at not exceeding six per cent per an- 
num; and the first issue was not to 
exceed $6,000,000. The residue was 
to be issued, in whole or in part, af- 
ter public advertisement for not less 
than thirty days and to only such 
bidders as would agree to exchange 
for them specie at the lowest rates 
of interest, not exceeding six per cent. 
It was also provided that such inter- 
est should cease at the expiration of 
sixty days' notice from the Secretary 
of the Treasury that the Government 
was ready to pay and redeem such 
notes at their maturity. 

But, after having made a successful 
loan of $20,000,000 under the Act of 
June 14, 1858, and a substantial fail- 
ure in an effort to raise a loan of 
$21,000,000 under the Act of June 
22, i860, Congress passed the Act of 
December 17, i860, authorizing the 
President to cause the issue of treasu- 
ry notes in such sums as the exigen- 
cies of the public service might re- 
quire, not exceeding $10,000,000, at 
any time. These notes were to be for 
not less than $50 each, redeemable at 
the Treasury Department one year 
after date of issue, and to bear inter- 
est at such rates as might be offered 
by the lowest responsible bidders. The 
rates of interest offered and accepted 
ranged from six to twelve per cent, 
and a total of $10,000,000 was issued 
in such notes. 

These high rates of interest, de- 
manded of the Government, were in- 
dicative of that state of doubt and 
uncertainty which immediately pre- 
ceded the Civil War — ^the perturba- 



tion of the public mind had abeai^y 
been manifested in Congress, and the 
debate in that body on the bill which 
became the Act of March 2, 1861, 
took a wide range and was the occa- 
sion for the display of much sectional 
feeling. Indeed, many Southern 
members left Congress before the final 
vote on that bill was taken. 

As a law, that Act authorized the 
President to borrow $10,000,000 by 
loan to meet the appropriations made 
by Congress and to redeem the treasu- 
ry notes then outstanding; and, 
coupled with these objects, that Act 
contained an alternative provision 
that, if the proposals under the Act 
were unsatisfactory, the President 
might issue treasury notes in lieu of 
the loan, as well as substitute treasury 
notes for the whole or any part of 
the money which previous Acts au- 
thorized him to borrow. These notes 
were not to be for less than $50, re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment within two years from the 
passage of the Act and to bear inter- 
est at the rate of six per cent, payable 
semi-annually. 

Although the Secretary of the 
Treasury had intimated that the ex- 
penses of the Government during the 
fiscal year, 1862, that is, from July 
I, 1861, to June 30, 1862, would be 
about $300,000,000, they were actual- 
ly nearly $i5oo,ooo,ooo ; and the fore- 
shadowed evidences of such tremen- 
dous drains upon the Treasury be- 
came so portentously ominous as to 
cause Congress to be convened in ex- 
traordinary session, in order that 
some provision might be made to meet 
them, — ^and the Act of July 17, 1861, 
was the result. It authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to borrow 
$250,000,000 upon coupon or regis- 
tered bonds and treasury notes, in 
such proportions of each as he might 
deem advisable ; the bonds to bear in- 
terest at the rate of not exceeding 
seven per cent per annum, payable 
semi-annually, and redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government after 
twenty years; and the notes were to 
be of any denomination, not under 
$50, which the Secretary might deem 
advisable, payable three years after 
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date with interest at the rate of seven 
and three-tenths per cent per annum, 
payable semi-annually. These notes 
were afterwards known as the "sev- 
en-thirties of 1861," meaning seven 
and thirty-hundredths per cent inter- 
est This same Act authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
treasury notes of less than $50 and 
not less than $10, each, bearing inter- 
est at the rate of three and sixty-five 
hundredths per cent per annum, paya- 
ble one year from date of issue and 
exchangeable, at any time, for treasu- 
ry notes of $50 and upwards. It al- 
so authorized him to issue, from time 
to time, treasury notes of less than 
$50 each, and not less than $10 each, 
payable on demand without interest, 
the whole amount of such notes not 
to exceed the sum of $50,000,000. It 
was also provided by the same Act 
that, when notes of less than $50 were 
redeemed, they might be reissued or 
cancelled and new notes issued in 
their stead, provided the total limit 
of $250,000,000 was not exceeded, and 
that the power to issue or reissue 
should cease on December 31, 1862. 
This Act was supplemented by the Act 
of August 5, 1861, which authorized 
demand-notes, without interest, to be 
issued in denominations as low as $5 ; 
and the Act of February 12, 1862, in- 
creased the limit of such demand- 
notes to $60,000,000. 

The Act of February 5, 1862, au- 
thorizing the issue of $500,000,000 
in six per cent coupon, or registered, 
bonds, provided that all treasury notes 
which had been or might thereafter 
be issued should be receivable in ex- 
change for such bonds equally with 
the coin of the United States. The 
limit of such bond issue was increased 
by the Act of March 3, 1864, to $511,- 
000,000, which was further increased 
by the Act of January 28, 1865, to a 
grand total of $515,000,000; and 
$514,771,600 of such coupon or reg- 
istered bonds, bearing six per cent 
interest, redeemable at the pleasure 
of the United States after five years 
and payable twenty years after date, 
were issued under these several acts. 
It will be noticed that all of the 
treasury notes considered up to this 



point, in the foregoing review, lacked 
one vital element of real money, to 
wit: the legal-tender quality. Con- 
gress did not attempt to make any of 
the issues already considered legal 
tender in payment of private debts 
and individual obligations between 
citizen and citizen; and, before Janu- 
ary 22, 1862, it had never been pro- 
posed in the Congress of the United 
States that anything but gold and sil- 
ver should be made a legal tender in 
the payment of private debts in this 
country; but, on that day, such a bill 
was introduced into the Congress of 
the United States and finally crystal- 
lized into the Act of February 25, 
1862. The debate, which was long, 
strenuous and spirited, developed the 
fact that such a proposition was with- 
out precedent — even in the Continen- 
tal Congress which only asked the 
states to make some form of paper 
money a legal tender and to provide 
that any man who refused to accept 
such paper money as legal tender in 
the payment of private debts should 
be deemed an enemy of his country. 
Even the advocates of the measure 
and the supporters of the administra- 
tion justified it only as a war measure 
under the exigencies of the hour. The 
Act, as approved, authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue, on 
the credit of the United States, treasu- 
ry notes in the amount of $150,000,- 
000, bearing no interest, payable to 
bearer, and of such denominations, 
not under $5, as he might deem ex- 
pedient. $50,000,000 of such notes 
were to be in lieu of, and to take the 
place of, the "demand notes" which 
had been issued under the Act of 
July 17, 1861, — the substitution to be 
made as rapidly as possible. It was 
provided that these notes should be 
"receivable in payment of all taxes, 
internal duties, excises, debts and de- 
mands of every kind due to the Unit- 
ed States, except duties on imports; 
and of all claims and demands against 
the United States, of every kind what- 
soever, except for interest upon bonds 
and notes, which shall be paid in 
coin, and shall also be lawful money 
and a legal tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private, within the 
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United States, except duties on im- 
ports and interest as aforesaid." 

As a further means of giving these 
notes currency, it was also provided 
that they should be exchangeable, at 
their face value, for bonds bearing 
interest at six per cent, and that they 
should be receivable, the same as 
coin, at their face value, in exchange 
for any bonds or other loans there- 
after to be negotiated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ; and that, when 
such notes were received by the Gov- 
ernment they might be reissue'd. 

The Act of July ii, 1862, author- 
ized the issue of an additional $150,- 
000,000 of such legal tender notes, 
and reduced the minimum denomina- 
tion to $1, with the provision that no 
more than $35,000,000 should be of 
a less denomination than $5 ; and the 
Act of March 3, 1863, authorized 
the issue of another $150,000,000 of 
such legal tender notes, of denomina- 
tions of not less than $1, and limited 
the time within which treasury notes 
might be exchanged for bonds to July 
I, 1863. 

The total amount of legal tender 
notes thus authorized to be issued 
was" $450,000,000; and the total 
amount of such notes actually issued 
under these several acts was $2,855,- 
909,808, the excess of actual issue 
over maximum limit authorized being 
made up of reissues. 

All non-interest bearing treasury 
notes, authorized to be issued sub- 
sequent to the time when the legal ten- 
der quality was attached to them, were 
made legal tender; and they were al- 
so made exchangeable, at thqir face 
value, for any and all bonds there- 
after issued and made payable, by 
their very terms, in coin. 

So that non-interest bearing treasu- 
ry notes became the same as coin in 
all transactions with the Government ; 
and such notes were expressly ex- 
empted, by law, from state and mu- 
nicipal taxation, although such exemp- 
tion was wholly unnecessary, since 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States had already decided that ques- 
tion in the case of Weston et al. vs. 
the City of Charleston. 



The total permanent issue of these 
legal tender treasury notes was meant 
to be $400,000,000; but the Act of 
April 12, 1868, not only put interest- 
bearing treasury notes upon practi- 
cally the same legal-tender basis as 
non-interest bearing treasury notes, 
but it also provided that $10,000,000 
of the latter notes might be retired 
during the ensuing six months; and 
that, thereafter, they might be retired 
at the rate of not more than $4,000,- 
000 per month ; and this authority re- 
mained in force until it was suspended 
by the Act of February 4, 1808. The 
authorized amount of retirement dur- 
ing that time was about $70,000,000, 
but the actual retirement was only 
about $44,000,000; and the difference 
remained the circulating medium and 
constituted the major part of its vol- 
ume until, in response to popular de- 
mand during the panic of 1873, the 
Government reissued $26,000,000 of 
the notes which had been retired prior 
to February 4, 1868. That brought 
the amount of such notes outstanding 
in circulation up to a total of $382,- 
000,000 ; and it so remained until the 
resumption of specie-payments, under 
the Act of January 14, 1875, which 
provided for its reduction to $300,- 
000,000; but the process of reduction 
was again arrested by the Act of 
May 12, 1878, which required the 
notes to be reissued, when redeemed; 
and the total outstanding volume of 
such notes again went up to $346,- 
681,016, where it has remained ever 
since the Act of May 12, 1878. 

The Act of March 18, 1869, to 
strengthen the public credit, provided, 
among other things : 

That, in order to remove any doubt as 
to the purpose of the Government to dis- 
charge all just obligations to the public 
creditors and to settle conflicting questions 
and interpretations of the laws, by virtue of 
which such obligations have been contracted, 
it is hereby provided and declared that the 
faith of the United States is solemnly 
pledged to the payment in coin, or its 
equivalent, of all the obligjations of the 
United States, except in cases where the 
law authorizing the issue of any such obli- 
gations has expressly provided that the same 
may be paid in lawful money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver; . . . and the 
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United States also solemnly pledges its faith 
to make provision, at the earliest practical 
period, for the redemption of the United 
States notes in coin. 

History shows that this plight of 
the faith and credit of the United 
States to its creditors has been kept 
down to the present time. The Act 
of January 14, 1875, i^ providing for 
the resumption of specie payments, 
provided ways and means under 
which all outstanding legal-tender 
notes of the United States might be 
redeemed in coin, including the frac- 
tional currency issued under the Act 
of March 3, 1863, and directed that 
the volume of the same be reduced 
at once to $300,000,000. The result, 
as aflFected by subsequent Acts, has 
been noticed already. 

The Act of February 28, 1878, pro- 
vided for the restoration and resump- 
tion of the coinage of the silver dollar 
of 1837, and for the issuance thereon 
of the present silver certificate, — the 
coin to be a legal tender "at their 
nominal value, for all debts and dues, 
public and private, except where oth- 
erwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract"; and the silver certificates to 
be "receivable for customs, taxes and 
all public dues ; and when so received, 
may be reissued." 

The treasury notes of to-day were 
authorized by the Act of July 14, 
1890, and are redeemable in coin on 
demand. They were declared to be 
a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, except when oth- 
erwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract. They are made receivable for 
customs, taxes and public dues; and, 
when so received, may be reissued. 

The Act provided that these notes, 
when held by any national banking 
association, may be counted as a part 
of its lawful reserve; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may redeem 
them on demand, in either gold or 
silver, at his option — it being declared 
to be the established policy of the 
United States to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other 
upon the present legal ratio of 16 to 
I, or such ratio as may be provided 
by law. (The expression, 16 to i, 
means that the coinage value of six- 



teen ounces of silver shall be equal to 
one ounce of gold.) 

But, although these treasury notes 
of 1890 were declared by the Act au- 
thorizing them to be redeemed in gold 
or silver at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, public policy 
soon found it expedient to shift this 
option from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the holder of the notes, 
in order to prevent the value of the 
notes from following, to some ex- 
tent at least, the fluctuating and shift- 
ing values of silver bullion; for the 
market values of these notes would 
have inevitably depreciated with the 
falling values of, silver bullion, if their 
redemption in gold upon demand had 
been refused by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, since that course would 
have had the effect of coupling the 
values of these notes, inseparably, 
with the almost daily fluctuations of 
silver bullion. 

The Act of March 14, 1900, estab- 
lishing the gold standard, was claimed 
by its authors and sponsors to be al- 
so responsive to the plight of faith 
given in the Act of March 18, 1869. 
It provides, among other things, for 
the redemption in gold coin of all 
outstanding United States notes and 
the treasury notes of 1890, and in- 
creases the amount of the gold re- 
serve held in the United States 
Treasury for that specific purpose 
from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000, 
with authority to issue gold bonds of 
the United States whenever it may be- 
come necessary to do so in order to 
keep that gold reserve intact. 

This last-named Act also authorizes 
the issuance of gold certificates 
against an equal amount of gold 
coin held in the Treasury of the 
United States to meet them whenever 
their redemption in coin is demanded 
— such gold coin, held for the re- 
demption of such certificates, being in 
addition to the gold reserve, of which 
it is to form no part. These gold 
certificates are clothed with all the 
legal-tender qualities of the gold coin 
itself. 

So that our national currency of 
to-day consists of paper money which 
is practically redeemable in gold coin. 
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at the option of the holder of such 
currency; and every one would just 
as soon accept any of the paper mon- 
ey of the United States as its equiva- 
lent in gold coin, except, of course, 
it be for use in a foreign jurisdiction, 
where all paper money assumes a de- 
preciated value; but, while this is 
now true, the struggle which has 
brought about this honorable position 
of such paper currency has not been 
the realization of a fixed and prede- 



termined purpose on the part of any 
one person, party or policy. 

This review does not cover that 
part of the history of our national 
currency which has to do with the 
legal battles which were fought to 
establish the constitutionality of the 
Acts of Congress, conferring upon 
paper money all the legal tender quali- 
ties of gold and silver coin ; but that 
phase of its history is also quite in- 
teresting. 



UNCLE CY 



By J. H. Caflee 



OSS, I sees by de 
papers whar de Sen- 
ate done erlowed 
Mister Reed Smoot 
ter set down," said 
Uncle Cy, as he 
strolled into my of- 
fice several nights 
ago to ascertain 
which would be 
the best pasture to 
turn the Jersey cow on when she 
found her new calf. "Is dey had 'im 
a-stan'in' up eber sense dey found 
out he hed er extry wife er so?" con- 
tinued the old man. "Fd er thought 
dey'd er put *im in jail, let erlone 
keepin' 'im fum settin' down erlong- 
side er de yuther great men uv de 
country. 

"De actions uv dat feller kinder 
calls ter mind de time jes' at de close 
uv de war when I decided dere wa'n't 
no way outen my lub erfares 'cep' 
fer me ter be er Mormon. Did I nur- 
vcr tell you erbout dat chapter in my 
life, Boss? Well, right erlong erbout 
dat time I got mo' sense flung inter 
my head in five minnits den I ever 
is b'en able ter use. I foun' out dat 
no man ain't got no biz'ness wid 
mo'en one woman, and dat onless he 
is er peer in derplomercy he ain't 
got no biz'ness wid dat one. I'se er 
bacherlor yit, an' ef de good Lord 
lets me keep on a-livin', I'se a-gwine- 



ter Stan* up at Jedgmint Day an' con- 
fess my ignerance uv de dubble life. 
I got my teachin's ftun er yaller nig- 
ger dat wuhked on Mister FraiJc 
Jackson's river plantation, who wuz 
sed ter be de bandies' nigger wid er 
bull-whip whut ever drove er steer. 

"Well, Boss, hit wuz lak dis. I 
wuz de champeen buck-dancer uv 
South Carerliner in de early days an' 
whenebber dere wuz enny social 
events erbout ter transpire I wuz de 
nigger dey called on ter transact 'em. 
I had be'n a-keepin' my eye on one er 
Mister Frank Jackson's housemaids, 
an' I'd even gone so far es ter git off 
by myse'f an' think erbout de time 
when me an' her would hitch up dub- 
ble fer life. I'd spoke ter her fo'kcs 
erbout it an' my ole marster hed er- 
greed ter advance us emuf ter live 
on fer de fus' year. So'z I thought 
ebrything would be all divine along 
my ribber uv eternal joy. 

"Right den wuz when I seem ter 
git tergether all de innergy in my ole 
carcass and lose whut brain power 
God had give me. Erlong come er 
gal fum Columbia wid some er Mis- 
ter Jackson's fambly. I, lak er fool, 
set my head ter lak dat gal, not bleev- 
in' dat it'd eber cum ter ennything 
mo'en er fren'ly erquaintan'ship. I 
tuk 'er ter er dance er so en bimeby 
I foun' out she wuz er heap better 
dancer dan de gal I done set my head 
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ter many. So dere I wuz. My so- 
dal stan'in' wuddent erlow me ter 
say my wife c'u'dn't dance ez good 
cz some other 'oman in de neighbor- 
hood and atter I done perpozed ter 
de fus' one hit w'u'dden't ur be'n de 
hones' thing fer me ter disperpoze. 

"I worried erlong fer some fo' er 
five weeks and bimeby dere come er- 
long er white man sellin' bakin'-pow- 
der en pencils whut sed he had er re- 
ligion whut erlowed him ter marry 
jes ez of en ez he ple'zed. He sed 
dere weren't no use fer him ter git 
no lidnse an* dat when he got tired 
er one wife he jes moved onter de 
nex' place an' tuk tip wid emuther 
one. He sed it wuz de lates' fad uv 
religion an' dat ef I wanted ter settle 
my little lub erfare an' lakwise be de 
onlies' nigger whut's eber tuk inter 
dat branch uv faith I could do so by 
j'inin' in wid him. He gi' me some 
books an' I re'd em' an' studied em' 
day an' night an' de fus' thing I 
knowed I wuz er red hot b'leever an' 
follower uv de Mormons. I wuz kind- 
er shamed ter tell all de yuther nig- 
gers on de place erbout my new faith 
en so I went erhead tellin' each uv de 
wimmin dat I'd ben erpayin' ertention 
to dat I wuz a-gwine ter marry her. 

"Erlong come de time when I hed 
set de date wid bofe uv de gals, wid 
each onbeknowin's ter de )ruther, an' 
I reerlized dat I hed ter ack. I de- 
cided dat I'd jes' give er sho'-nufF 
big social confunction an' emounce 
dat I wuz er Mormon an' interduce 
de two wimmin in question ez my 
perspective better-ha'ves. So I made 
all de necessary errangements an' tole 
each uv de gals dat when de music 
started dat night I would tell all de 
guests dat hit wuz my emouncement 
party an' den interduce her ez de 
future Mrs. Cyrus Higginbottom. Ev- 
c'ything went erlong in fine shape an' 
I got oflf from wuhk fer er whole day 
an rode all ober de cotmtry an* in- 
vited ebry nigger I met, tellin* 'em 
all dat I hed er big surprise in store 
fer 'em. Dey all looked at me kinder 
funny-lak an' some uv de wimmin 
axed me which it wuz gwinter be, 
Mister Jackson's housemaid er de 
gal whut hed jes' come from Colum- 



bia. I tole em all ter nurver min', 
but jes wait an' see. 

"f)at night niggers started ter er- 
rive at de school-house erbout sun- 
down an' by de time de dance wuz 
a-gittin' ready ter start dere wuz mo' 
niggers den I eber hed seed befo' in 
all my life. I wuz dressed in er blue 
navy Prince Alfred coat wid er pare 
er rattlesnake britches en er white 
ves' whut Mister Frank Jackson hed 
gi' me when I tole him erbout my in- 
tenshuns, an' I wuz a-dudin' erroun' 
much when all uv er sudden-lak de 
music started. I seed one uv de gals, 
de Columbia one, a-stan'in' ober by 
de do' jes' beckonin' fer me ter come 
an' git *er. So oflf I started. Jes eV- 
bout de time I wuz erbout ter bow 
ter her here comes de father uv de 
yuther gal an* sez: 

"'Cy, Mary*z a-waitin' fer yer at 
de yuther en' uv de room wid er' 
mutfier, who will stan' sponsor fer 
her.' 

"So off I went t'wards Mary a- 
leadin' my yuther perspective better 
ha'f by de han'. Dere wuz Mary an' 
her muther jes' er stan'in' dere, Mary 
wid swe't-beads all ober de frunt part 
uv 'er complexion an' her muther wid 
er smile on whut'd shame er down. 
I sed, 'Come on Mary,' an' we all, 
me an' de two gals an' Mary's muther, 
marched ter de middle uv de flo'. 
Den I turned bofe de expected brides 
erloose an' stepped out er few paces 
en' sed: 

" 'Ladies an' ginnermcn, uv Oronge 
county. South Carerliner: I have er 
s'prise fer you all. I'se ben erknowin' 
it all erlong but s'prises is ter me de 
greates' uv all blessin's. I'se a-gwin- 
ter sail on de sea uv matrimbny an' 
dat is whut I axed yer all ter ccnm 
here temight fer, so'z I could tell yer. 
Lakwise, when I changes f'um de 
single ter de dubble life I changes 
f'um de Good Olc Time Religion ter 
de one practised by de mos* fo'mos' 
uv all followers uv de Good Book. 
Instid uv habin' one wife to lavish 
my infecshuns on I'm a-gwinter hab 
two an' here dey is,' sez I, «teppin' 
back an' grabbin' bofe de gals by de 
wris'es. Dey bofe looked at me in 
stonishfied ways, pulls loose an' ber- 
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gins ter cry. De muther she begun 
ter wringin' her ban's an' cryin'. an' 
den sbe started in fer me wid de 
blamdes' tung-lasbin' dat it bed dere- 
prev'ous-befo' been my onplezent duty 
to bear. 

"Erbout de time sbe wuz er gittin' 
warmed up ter ber good way er 
goin', up stepped ber busband, an' be 
sed, 'Le' me erten' ter dat nigger. I 
tbougbt dere wuz ergwine ter be 
simipbtbin' wrong and I fotcb dis per- 
swader erlong wid me,' boldin' out er 
great big bull-wbip in bis rigbt ban'. 
^Vbut de debble do yer mean?' be 
yelled, a-grabbin' me in de coat coller 
wid bis yutber ban'. 'I'll take cbarge 
uv dis party.' An' be turn eroun' ter 
de niggers wbut'd come dere to be my 
gues's an' sed: 

" 'AH you cullud fo'kes line up er- 
roun' de wall an' instid uv rejoidn' 
erbout dis coon's trip across de sea 
uv matermony wid two wimmins I 
wants yer all ter watcb me give bim 
bis fus' lesson in de art of se'f-de- 
fence.' 

"Wid dat, dat nigger bergin ter 
flay me wid dat buU-wbip. He fus' 
started down erbout my feet an' ez 
be perceeded bis lasbes riz ontil I 
wuz a-gittin' it erroun' my neck. Den 
be started all ober ergin and wbipped 
twell be wuz down ter my feet ergin. 
He never sed er word. I begged him 
ter let me erlone jes' er minnit so ez 
I could explain Mormonism ter 'im, 
but dat made 'im all de madder. 'Mor- 
monism!' he shouted, and den be lit 



in and flung dat whip erroun' my body 
lak he bed jes' be'n a-playin' all de 
time befo'. 'I'll sho' yer whut Mor- 
monism is,' sez be, an' be wbipped me 
some mo'. 

"When dat nigger got throo wid 
me dere wuz er sensation lak I nurver 
felt befo.' I thought I wuz er human 
bee-hive wid all de bees in it on de 
war-path, but I wuz er changed man. 
I wiped er few pints er tears outer 
my eyes an' riz up in de middle o' de 
flo' an' sez: 

" 'Ladies an' Ginnermen uv Orange 
Coimty, South Carerliner : Permit me 
ter 'poUergize ter yer, one an' all. I 
done got converted back ter de Good 
Ole Time Religion and lakwise back 
ter de idear uv livin' de single life.' 

"All de niggers present seem 
mighty sorry fer me an' den dey 
come up an' instid uv gibin' me an' 
my wiie kongratcbulashuns sez dey 
bed expected, dey come up an' heaped 
er dubble pile uv konserlashuns on 
me twell I wuz mo* ersbamed uv my- 
se'f den I wuz while dat nigger wuz 
a-teachin' me dat fus' lesson. 

"Boss, I'se er ole nigger now, but 
I ain't nurver bed no use fer mater- 
mony er Mormonisms twell dis day. 
Instid uv dat new branch o' religion 
habin' er hunderd er so wives at its 
goal, bits got er buU-whip. De bull- 
whip mout not be reckognized ez sidi 
but ef er man goes ercross de rocky 
path lak I did while I wuz a-tryin' 
ter b'leeve in it, he'll jes' decide (fat's 
whut 'tis, anyhow." 
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CHAPTER XIX— Continued 

"Then," answered the chief, "we 
ought, at least, to be neutral. My sen- 
timents are fixed in your favor; and 
I will no longer listen to the oflfers 
of the English. I will put an end to 
the war ; and I will call in my young 
men, as soon as I go home and have 
an opportunity of explaining the na- 
ture of the war to them." 

This expression of the chief'i sen- 
timents gave intense satisfaction to 
Clark; and he promised to write to 
the Governor of Virginia respecting 
Blackbird's conduct, and to have him 
registered among the friends of the 
Long Knife. At the request of the 
chief when, in a few days, he set out 
to return to his native forests, Qark 
sent an agent with him, pack horses 
were also sent loaded with provisions 
and presents for this sensible Indian, 
who continued always a faithful 
friend to the American interests. 

Just here, I wish to speak of one 
point of policy which was strictly ob- 
served by our sagacious commander. 
This was, never to blame the Indians 
for taking British presents. He con- 
sidered that in their poverty and our 
inability to supply their wants, this 
was unavoidable. But he exerted his 
utmost influence to impress them with 
a sense of the degradation of fighting 
for hire, showing them that it was 
beneath the dignity of a warrior. 

'The Long Knife," he told them, 
"looks upon the scalps of warriors 
fighting their own battles as the great- 
est trophies of war ; but those of men 
fighting for hire are given to children 

* Begun in the Hay issne. 



to play with or flung to the dogs." 
Stern as this language may seem, it 
had the best effect upon these barbar- 
ous tribes who were never more ef- 
fectually influenced than by Clark. 

At the earliest moment possible af- 
ter the departure of Blackbird, I re- 
ported Gordon's mishap to Colonel 
Qark. 

He was very grave and silent while 
listening to me, and neither asked a 
question nor made a remark; but, 
when I had flnished, he said in a quiet 
voice : "Go to St. Louis, taking Don- 
ald McLean with you ; and if Gordon 
is able to be moved bring him at once 
to me. If he is unable to come, leave 
Donald to bring him as soon as pos- 
sible." 

I set out again and in a few hours 
was again with Gordon, whom I 
found in the happiest state of mind, 
having just had the pleasure of hold- 
ing an hour's conversation with Ad- 
rienne. 

I told him blimtly of Qark's orders. 

A look of dire dismay' overspread 
his cheerful face. "By Jove!" he 
cried, "that's a hard blow, Ned. Ad- 
rienne — " 

"I am not talking about Adrienne," 
I said sharply; "I am talking about 
Colonel Clark." 

"As you love your soul, Ned," he 
begged in the most piteous tone, "have 
a little sympathy, Adrienne — " 

He looked so absolutely and comi- 
cally helpless that I coidd not help 
laughing as I abruptly interrupted 
him the second time. 

"What ridiculous playthings and 
babies great, strong men are in the 
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hands of timid women 1 Now, Gor- 
don, I will tell you plainly, I believe 
the commander considers this a very 
g^ave offense. You know perfectly 
well what dangerous ground you have 
been treading upon. He has sent me 
over here to take you back to him. If 
it should be risking too much for you 
to go to-day, then Donald is to re- 
main and take you as soon as possi- 
ble." 

He laughed, joyously. "By Jupi- 
ter, Ned!" he exdaimed, "when you 
say that I feel like living. I can 
have one more talk with Adrienne. 
You looked so solemn that I thought 
you had come to take me at a mo- 
ment's notice. I'll come over to-mor- 
row with Donald. I would give all 
the rest of my life for just this one 
more evening with Adrienne. Ned, 
if you have never been in love, I pity 
you." 

"I don't know," I said, prudently, 
"what misfortune may be in store for 
me ; but, let me tell you frankly, Gor- 
don, that since seeing your case, I 
will, without ceasing, try to avoid the 
contagion. It may attack me, how- 
ever, and I may be a greater madman 
than you are." 

"Ned," he whispered earnestly, 
"don't think I am insane, but — I do 
believe — ^ho, no, I did not intend to 
say that— only I do think — ^well, I 
can scarcely say what, but, Ned, I 
do hope — no, no, I did not mean to 
say that— only I do — *' 

"In the name of all that is absurd," 
I exclaimed fiercely, "can you not say 
what you mean ? What are you stam- 
mering about? Are you struggling in 
this way to find words to tell me that 
you love Adrienne?" 

"No," he shouted out defiantly, "I 
can find words to tell the whole world 
that I love Adrienne. I am man 
enough to speak that in pretty clear 
tones. But, Ned," and he began to 
stammer and whisper; "just sup- 
pose— ^ 

"Suppose what?" I cried out, im- 
patiently. 

"Suppose," he whispered, "she 
should love me! Clark can order me 



shot to-morrow, if he thinks best, but 
no power on earth could prevent my 
seeing Adrienne again after my talk- 
ing to her this morning. You never 
can understand, Ned, until you have 
been through it yourself." 

Feeling Siat it was useless to talk 
any longer to a man in his condition 
of mind, or rather of heart, I left 
him with the understanding he would 
report himself the next day at head- 
quarters. 

Upon my return to Cahokia I had 
an interview of only a very few mo- 
ments with G)lonel Qark. When I 
presented myself before him he 
seemed to be closely engaged in con- 
sultation with Major Bowman and 
some of the other officers; and I 
heard him remark to them that he 
expected to be occupied- with various 
duties during the greater part of the 
night. We were accustomed to this 
never-tiring, ceaseless vigilance upon 
his part, made necessary by the multi- 
pHed cares of his extraordinary situa- 
tion. 

Before relating what occurred dur- 
ing the night, I must tell you of a 
party of Indians composed of strag- 
glers from various tribes, and called 
Meadow Indians. They had pitched 
their camp about a himdred yards 
from G)lonel Qark's quarters, and 
about the same distance in front of 
the fort, on the same side of Cahokia 
creek that the Americans were; the 
other Indians being on the opposite 
side of the creek which was, at that 
time, about knee-deep. 

Long after midnight, when all were 
asleep except Qark, who was still at 
work, a party of these Meadow In- 
dians came flying to his quarters in 
great apparent terror, seeking his pro- 
tection, and sa)dng that they had been 
fired upon and pursued by their cn^ 
mies, the Indians over the creek. The 
gfuards had heard the firing; but pt^ 
senting their guns, would not allow 
the fugitives to enter. Finding that 
the guards were stronger than they 
were, the Indians letft and went back 
to their own camp.. 

The whole town and garrison were 
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quiddy under arms, and the guards 
having recognized the Meadow In- 
dians in the moonlight, they were sent 
for. While they were repeating what 
they had said at first about being fired 
upon and pursued, and insisting that 
they had fled to Qark for protection, 
Chenier said to me: 

"They are great liars, these Mead- 
ow Indians. I do not believe a word 
they say. Bring some lights." 

Some of the other Frenchmen were 
equally suspicious. They questioned 
the Indians closely. 

"Do you say that you were on this 
side and your enemies fired from over 
the creek and pursued you, and you 
fled to Colonel Qark's quarters?" 

"Yes," replied the Indians, "it all 
happened in that way." 

By this time the lights were 
brought, and Chenier asked: "Why, 
tiien, are your moccasins so muddy ?" 

This discovery confounded them, 
and they could make no defense. Upon 
further examination the whole plot 
was finally shown. These Meadow 
Indians had been hired to kill Colonel 
Qark, and had come to Cahokia for 
that purpose. Their plan was that, 
after midnight, when they presumed 
we would all be asleep, they would go 
across the creek and fire their guns 
from the other side, as though the 
Indians there had been firing, and hop- 
ing to create that impression upon the 
guards, so that when they ran to 
Clark for protection, they would be 
admitted. 

Their guilt was fully established, 
and Colonel Clark, wishing to show 
them with a strict union there was 
between the French and the Ameri- 
cans, ordered the culprits to be sur- 
rendered to the French to do what 
they pleased with them. However, he 
Sjsnt me to Chenier with a secret in- 
timation that the chiefs ought to be 
put m the guard-house in irons ; and 
this was immediately done. 

The next day, they were brought 
into the council in this manacled con- 
dition; but they were not suflFered to 
speak until all the other business had 
been transacted. Then Colonel Qark 



ordered their irons to be taken oflf 
and addressed them thus: 

"Everybody says that you ought to 
die for your treacherous attempt upon 
my life amidst the sacred deliberations 
of a council. I had determined to in- 
flict death upon you for your base 
attempt; and you must, yourselves, 
be sensible that you have justly for- 
feited your lives. But, on considering 
the meanness of watching a bear and 
catching him asleep, I have found out 
that you are not warriors, only old 
women, and too mean to be killed by 
the Long Knife. As you ought, how- 
ever, to be punished for putting on 
breach-cloths like men, I shall have 
them taken away from you. Renty 
of provisions shall be given you for 
your journey home, as women do not 
know how to hunt; and during your 
stay here, you shall be treated, in 
every respect, as squaws." 

Then, without taking any further 
notice of these offenders, he turned 
oflf and began to converse with other 
persons. I was watching the culprits 
very closely, and I could perceive that 
they were cut to the very heart. 

In a short time, one of their chiefs 
arose with a pipe and a belt of peace, 
which he offered to Colonel Clark; 
and he made a speech which Qark 
did not allow to be interpreted; but 
taking up a sword which was lying 
on the table, he indignantly broke the 
pipe which had been laid before him, 
saying, "The Long Knife never treats 
with squaws!" 

Several chiefs of the other tribes 
now attempted to procure the pardon 
of the Meadow Indians, but to their 
solicitations Qark replied: 

"The Long Knife has never made 
war upon these Indians ; whenever we 
have come across such people in the 
woods, we commonly shoot them as 
we would do wolves, to prevent their 
eating deer." , 

All efforts at mediation having 
failed, the whole party of guilty In- 
dians talked for a long time most 
earnestly together. Then, suddenly, 
two of their young men advanced 
into the middle of the floor and flung 
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their blankets over their heads. We 
all looked at them with astonishment, 
not knowing what their action meant. 

The American commander was ap- 
parently occupied with other matters, 
and gave no attention to the proceed- 
ings of the Indians ; and when two of 
their chiefs arose, and with a pipe of 
peace, stood by the side of the vic- 
tims and offered their lives to Qark 
as an atonement for the offense of 
their tribe, he would accept no recon- 
ciliation nor allow a word from them 
to be interpreted ; although, in a mild- 
er tone he did direct that they should 
be seated. 

The whole assembly was silent and 
full of anxiety as to the fate of the 
victims, who, as though impatient to 
know their fate, from time to time 
put their heads out of their blankets. 

After ordering the young men to 
arise and uncover themselves, G)lonel 
Clark, speaking with great dignity 
and earnestness, said: 

"I am rejoiced to find that there 
are men in all nations. These two 
young warriors, who have offered 
themselves for their tribe, are a proof 
of this to their countrymen. Such 
men are' alone fit to be chiefs ; and 
with them I like to treat. Through 
them the Long Knife grants peace to 
their people." 

Then taking them by the hand and 
saluting them, he presented them as 
chiefs to the Americans, French and 
Spanish who were present, and lastly, 
to the other Indian chiefs. They were 
then saluted by all the chiefs of their 
own tribes ; and a council was held with 
great ceremony, in which peace was 
settled and presents granted them to 
be distributed among their friends. 

We were afterwards informed that 
these young men were held in high 
esteem by all the Indians; and that 
the Americans were much talked 
about on account of this incident. 

As the council was being concluded, 
and we were about to pass out, I saw 
Gordon enter with Donald, and 
Chenier and I at once joined them. 
They had just arrived from St. Louis, 
but had been informed of what had 



occurred during the nig^t As I 
pointed out to Gordon Sie Meadow 
Indian chiefs whom Clark had de- 
graded, he looked closely at one of 
them and said in a voice quivering 
with angry indignation: "There is 
the Indian who stabbed me! They 
were bought with British gold and 
with devilish Spanish gold as well!" 

"For God's sake! Gordon," I said, 
under my breath, "do not let that be 
heard! Say what you please about 
the British! — ^we are fighting them 
with guns; but we would have to 
fight the Spaniards with other weap- 
ons, and we may be at their mercy." 

"Fight them with their own weap- 
ons, tfien," was his reply. "Fight 
them with accursed lies and intrigues; 
we will have it to do before we get 
through with them. We know how 
to meet the British; we are British 
blood ourselves. But if you don't 
know the double-dealings of these 
devilish Spaniards already, you will 
find them out some day, Ned." 

When Gordon reported to the com- 
mander, the whole story of the at- 
tempted assassination, he told of his 
recognition of the Indian, and his sus- 
picions as to Pedro's agency, without 
reservation. Qark was not a man 
to whom it was safe to tell only half 
the truth ; he read other men's minds 
too clearly for that. But no one could 
read his mind; so as to what he 
thought about this affair none of us 
knew, for he gave no expression of 
opinion. 

Gordon was reprimanded for indis- 
cretion and being too often absent 
from his post. Nevertheless, a few 
days later, after a second interview, 
Qark gave him leave to accompany 
Chenier again to St. Louis, with the 
understanding that he should enter 
no house there but M. Soularde's— 
going there at once and remaining 
there until he was ready to leave the 
town. 

Before they started, Qark had a 
conversation with Chenier, during 
which he spoke in very high terms of 
Gordon as a brave man and of fine, 
noble characteristics. He also spoke 
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of Gordon's family in Virginia as peo- 
ple whom he knew to be of the high- 
est standing and integrity. When 
Chenier repeated this to me, I said: 

•'Qark means all this to be told to 
M. Soularde/' 

"Bien!" said Chenier. "I shall cer- 
tainly tell it" 

"Who would ever have thought," I 
added, "that Clark had any leisure 
moments to be occupied in match- 
making? If he has undertaken the 
capture of Mademoiselle Adrienne, 
she may just as well surrender; for 
it will be with her as it has been 
with the British forts. Whether the 
end is accomplished by daring assault, 
by surprise or by diplomacy, the re- 
sult will be just the same. She will 
come under American domination be- 
fore she is aware of her danger !" 

•Yoila!" said Chenier, gaily: "the 
irresistible Americans! Bullets for 
men and tender words for women. 
That seems to be about Gordon's re- 
ligion. Love and war make the whole 
of life for him and I believe there 
are a good many more of you of the 
same way of thinking. Vive Tamour ! 
Vive la guerre!" 

*Tou are about right, Chenier," I 
answered ; "from one end of our land 
to the other, our business, just now, 
is to fight; and all true Americans 
love and honor women — I hope the 
time will never come that we do not." 

In the meantime Qark continued 
making his treaties with the different 
tribes of Indians; and, at the very 
last council, something of the nature 
of the grotesque occurred which in- 
dicated another one of Qark's pecul- 
iar ways of dealing with the savages 
who surroimded us. 

At this time there was a celebrated 
chief whose title was The Big Gate. 
He was a boy when the great Pontiac 
besieged Detroit; and won his name 
by shooting an English soldier who 
was standing in the fort. He had very 
successfully commanded several par- 
ties against our frontiers; but hap- 
pening to fall in with some tribes 
coming to Kaskaskia, he determined 
to come and see what our countrymen 
had to say for themselves. With no 



little assurance, he had for some time 
been appearing every day in the coun- 
cil, seated in the front of the room, in 
full war-dress, and the bloody belt 
which he had received from the Brit- 
ish hanging about his neck. In this 
condition he attended the council with- 
out saying a word to our countrymen 
or their saying a word to him. 

Our commander was, apparently, 
entirely unconscious of his presence; 
and gave not the slightest intimation 
as to what course he would pursue in 
regard to so great a piece of eflFront- 
ery. I said one day to Major Bow- 
man: "We might judge that Qark 
has never seen that Infian." 

"I know that Qark saw him before 
any other man did," said Bowman; 
"and he sees him no doubt, as clearly 
as any other; but what he is going 
to do with him no one knows. No man 
can read what Clark's intentions may 
be in regard to any Indian. He has 
his own way of getting along with 
them." 

"I know very well what I would do 
with this savage if I were in com- 
mand of this fort," I remarked impa- 
tiently. "I should soon put an end to 
his impudence." 

The result showed a wide difference 
between the course I should have pur- 
sued and that adopted by my com- 
mander. At length, at the dose of 
the deliberations with all the tribes 
who were in attendance, Colonel Clark 
addressed the silent chief; and apolo- 
gized for not noticing him until all 
the public business had been dis- 
patched. 

"Although," said the American 
commander, "we are enemies, still, 
it is customary among the whites, 
when they meet in this way, to treat 
each other with courtesy in proportion 
to the exploits in war which they 
have performed against each other." 
For these reasons, and in view of the 
fact that he considered the chief to be 
a great warrior. Colonel Qark in- 
vited him to dinner. 

Taken by the greatest surprise, the 
chief endeavored to decline this in- 
vitation ; but Colonel Qark would not 
regard his excuses. As soon as he 
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began to offer them, Qark would re- 
new his solicitations, expressing his 
determination to take no refusal, un- 
til he worked the Indian up to the 
utmost pitch of excitement. 

Roused in this manner, the chief 
stepped into the middle of the room, 
threw down his war-belt and a little 
British flag which he had in his bos- 
om; and tore off all his clothes but 
his breech-cloth. When he stood thus 
despoiled of the presents of his late 
favorites, he struck himself on the 
breast and announced to the audience, 
who were looking upon him with ex- 
treme interest and astonishment: 

"I have been a warrior from my 
youth, and I have delighted in battle. 
Three times I have b^n against the 
Long Knife; for the English have 
told me lies. I was preparing for an- 
other war party when I heard of your 
arrival ; and I determined to rest my- 
self and hear what the Americans 
could say in their defense. I am sat- 
isfied the Long Knife is in the right; 
and as a man and a warrior, I ought 
not to fight any longer in a bad cause ; 
henceforth, I am a Long Knife." 
Thereupon he shook hands with Col- 
onel Qark and his officers and saluted 
them as brothers. 

The drollery of the matter was that 
the new brother had on no clothes. 
Feeling that he must be clothed, we 
procured a fine laced suit and accord- 
mgly proceeded to dress him in all 
the display of military parade. 

Shortly after the entertainment, 
Big Gate requested a private inter- 
view with Colonel Qark. In this he 
detailed a full account of the situa- 
tion of Detroit, offering his services 
to obtain a scalp or a prisoner. Upon 
the general principle of discouraging 
the barbarities of the Indians, Clark 
declined the first but expressed his 
readiness to receive a prisoner, upon 
condition that such a one should not 
be subjected to ill usage. On the 
chiefs taking leave, Qark presented 
him with a Captain's commission and 
a medal to secure the agency of this 
new political missionary. 

When Chenier and Gordon returned 
from St. Louis, I noticed that Gordon 
was quite silent and seemed to be 



thoughtful although he looked happy. 
Chenier, on the other hand, had a 
great deal to say. He told me that he 
had repeated to M. Soularde what 
Qark had said ; and was told by him 
that Gordon had spoken to him (M. 
Soularde) most properly of his love 
for Adrienne, his exact words being: 

"I am aware, M. Soularde, that the 
French have many customs which arc 
quite different from ours ; and I have 
made every effort in my power to 
bear in mind this difference. Espe- 
cially, I have regarded their views 
respecting a declaration of love to a 
young girl and a proposal of mar- 
riage; and I have earnestly tried not 
to give expression to the sincere and 
most respectful affection which I feel 
towards your daughter, until I have 
received your permission to do so. 

"I am too great a stranger to you 
to hope that you would grant favora- 
ble consideration to a proposal of 
marriage with your daughter. More- 
over, I look upon it as a duty I owe 
my parents, and also as a mark of the 
deep respect I bear in my heart to 
Mademoiselle Adrienne to ask them 
to join with me in soliciting from you 
the honor of her hand. But, Mon- 
sieur, I do most earnestly request that 
you will grant me permission to ex- 
press to Mademoiselle, your daugh- 
ter, the sincere love which I fed for 
her." 

"Good luck to Gordon," I ex- 
claimed. "Why, he made a speedi 
worthy of Benjamin Franklin!" 

"Eh bien !" said Chenier ; "it seemed 
to make a most profound impression 
on M. Soularde. Gordon may lose 
his head like a young madman in his 
jealous rage against Pedro; but he 
is shrewd enough to know how to 
approach a French father. He can 
use discreet words when they answer 
his purpose. Why, the respectful dig- 
nity of that address has half gained 
his point." 

"Did it gain him permission to make 
love to Adrienne?" I inquired with in- 
terest, but, as Chenier seemed to think, 
somewhat innocently, for he was con- 
vulsed with laughter as he made his 
reply. 

"Bon Dieu ! what do you Americans 
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call making love? You have a trust- 
ing heart, mon ami; and you believe 
that Charlie Gordon has been waiting 
all this time to gain permission to be- 
gin ! When a man is on his knees to 
a girl every half hour and kissing her 
hand every fifteen minutes and keeps 
up a constant whispering about angels, 
a French girl would consider tihat he 
had made a beginning already. I real- 
ly cannot say whether or not he re- 
ceived permission to begin ; but I sure- 
ly know that he has been making the 
most desperate love for weeks past. 
Gordon is not a man to sit and twirl 
his thumbs and Adrienne is not stu- 
pid." 

"Do you think she is going to look 
favorably upon his suit?" I inquired. 

Shrugging his shoulders like any 
other Frenchman, and elevating his 
eyebrows, "C'est difficile, ga," he said. 
"Who knows a woman? We'll see. 
I don't think Gordon looks unhappy. 
Do you?*' 

"Not by any means," I replied. "On 
the other hand, there is on his face a 
serene look of silent contentment 
which I have never observed before. 
He seems to be in a sweet, happy rev- 
erie." 

"He is in a state of pious exaltation, 
I think," said Chenier. "When I told 
Adrienne good-by and she ^ve me 
her kind blessing, saying, THeu te 
benit, mon cousin,' I heard Gordon 
asking also for a benediction, whisper- 
ing, 'Et moi aussi, mademoiselle.' 
Then she whispered back, *Et toi aussi, 
monsieur.' The sound of that *toi' 
rather startled me. You know that 
'thee' is a very tender little word in 
French. So, very discreetly, I turned 
my back, and only by a side-long 
glance discovered tfiat he was again 
on his knees at his devotions, with eyes 
uplifted, whispering words of adora- 
tion of angels, and not neglecting the 
usual kissing of hands. Not knowing 
what degree of ecstasy this devout 
condition mi^t next lead to, I called 
out, 'Forward, mon ami 1 Glory awaits 
us! Qark is our leader !' By holding 
out such visions of daring achieve- 
ments under the leadership of our 
commander, I finally succeeded in get- 
ting him upon his feet once more. 



Without giving him time to realize 
that it was a final parting, at least for 
a long time, I brought him away from 
M. Soularde's house and have him 
now safe on this side of the Missis- 
sippi. Charlie is such a desperate 
lover, however, that we must keep an 
eye upon him or he will be swimming 
across the river if he can reach his 
fair one in no other way." 

CHAPTER XX 

OUR MARCH TO VINCENNES 

Chenier and I soon had to turn our 
thoughts to something else than Gor- 
don's love making, however interest- 
ing that had proved to be. 

After all his success with the In- 
dians, Qark began to entertain great 
apprciiensions for St. Vincent's. For 
a considerable length of time there 
had been no news from that place; 
until, on the 29th of January, 1779, 
Colonel Vigo, a French merchant who 
had been very friendly and generous 
in giving assistance to us, brought in- 
telligence that Governor Hamilton had 
marched an expedition from Detroit, 
in December, and captured St. Vin- 
cent's. 

The story of the capture was told 
to us in this way. Helm's force, which 
was never very large, had been re- 
duced until it consisted only of the 
commandant and one soldier, by the 
name of Henry. Upon hearing that 
Hamilton was approaching with a 
large force, Helm had a cannon well 
charged and placed in the open fort 
gate, taking his stand beside it with a 
lighted match in his hand. 

"Halt!" called out the American 
commandant, as soon as Hamilton and 
his troops were in hailing distance. 

This challenge stopped the move- 
ment of Hamilton, who demanded the 
surrender of the garrison. 

"No man shall enter until I know 
the terms," exclaimed Helm, with an 
oath. 

"You shall have the honors of war," 
was Hamilton's answer. 

Upon these terms the fort was form- 
ally surrendered, with its garrison — 
one officer and one private. 

This story of Helm's surrender did 
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not give rise to much questioning with 
us; we knew Helm, and more than 
that, we knew that the whole affair 
was about in keeping with the char- 
acter of Qarke's followers; dangers 
they counted nothing, and difficulties 
presented themselves but to be over- 
come. To have acted as he was re- 
ported to have done, Helm needed but 
to have followed the teachings of his 
leader. 

Q)lonel Vigo said that, after taking 
possession of St. Vincent's, owing to 
the advanced stage of the season, 
Hamilton had decided to postpone un- 
til spring his operations against Kas- 
kaskia, at which time he contemplated 
reassembling all his forces for a grand 
campaign. 

He had brought with him from De- 
troit about four hundred Indians ; and 
many more, including five hundred 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, and other 
tribes, were to join him; and, under 
orders from the commander-in-chief 
in Canada, he was to penetrate to Fort 
Pitt, "sweeping Kentucky on the 
way." 

Flushed with a knowledge of his 
strength and probable success, Hamil- 
ton never feared but that he would 
make a conquest of even the western 
part of Virginia. As to Qark, he 
simply regarded him as having 
brought to their doom his less than 
two hundred followiers shut up in 
Kaskaskia and separated by fifteen 
hundred miles of wilderness and In- 
dian territory, from their countrymen. 

Upon receiving this information 
about St. Vincent's, with a prompti- 
tude inspired by his genius for war, 
Qark said : "If I do not take Hamil- 
ton, he will certainly take me." And, 
at once, he prepared to carry the war 
into the enemy's country. 

First of all, he fitted up a large boat 
as a galley, and manned it with forty- 
six men, mounting on it some of the 
cannon from the fort at Kaskaskia.* 
This party received instructions to 
force their way up the Wabash, sta- 
tion themselves a few miles below the 
mouth of the White River, suffer noth- 
ing to pass, and wait for further or- 
ders. 



The French inhabitants of Kaskas- 
kia and Cahokia raised two companies 
commanded by their own officers ; and 
these, added to the Americans, made 
a detachment of about one hundred 
and seventy of us who set off on this 
march to St. Vincent's. It was tiie 
cold, wet season of the year, and we 
would have to pass over the drowned 
lands of the Wabash country, so that 
we well knew that our mardi would 
be one requiring all the courage and 
endurance a man can *ow. 

Having been imprudent about tak- 
ing proper care of himself, Gordon 
had not entirely recovered from the 
effects of his wound. Upon tihis ac- 
count, he was not in fit condition to 
venture upon an undertaking so full 
of hardship as we knew ours would 
be. Chenier and I used every means 
in our power to persuade him not to 
go, but he would listen to nothing we 
said. 

Donald was even more solicitous 
than we about Gordon's going. Com- 
ing to us one day he said : 

"I'm thinking there iss something I 
must be saying to ye about Maister 
Charlie. Sometimes he iss suffering 
awful wi' his arm; but I'm dootin' 
he will not be shirking his duty; and 
he will be going on the march. Noo, 
ye hae some kin' o' idee o' what he 
will be having to face; and it iss na 
for me to advise ye." 

Donald was always very halting in 
his speech, but on this occasion his 
words came with greater effort than 
usual. However, he continued : 

"I wass thinking that sometimes a 
body needs comfort, 'gin he iss in trib- 
ble ; and I ken weel — " Poor Donald 
stopped, as though he felt that he was 
in danger of showing emotion which, 
in the eyes of his countrymen, seems 
to be considered unpardonable in 
either men or women. 

Regaining his self-control, he said: 
"I hef not the words to speak fery 
well ; but it wass last night I wass re- 
membering the day that I wass work- 
ing in the gairden, and his mither 
came with the sad look on her face; 
and these were the words she wass 
saying: *The laddie will leave me. 



♦Probably the first gun-boat on the Western waters. 
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Donald, and it iss you I am wishing 
shall go with him/ And I was seeing 
the tear in her een as she wass say- 
ing: *My ain dear laddie! my only 
bairn ! Bring him safe back hame to 
me, Donald.' " 

His voice was choked, as, turning 
away, he said: "Na, na, I cu'dna go 
back to her without the laddie." 

After this, Chenier and I again re- 
monstrated with Gordon, but he re- 
plied: 

"I am not quite such a poor-spir- 
ited coward as to be left behind merely 
because you are going to face hard- 
ship. It's not worth while for you to 
sajr anything more to me. I will cer- 
tainly maroi with my comrades. I 
will share their fate, let it be what it 
may." 

We had no sooner set out upon our 
march than Qark went to work, with 
the most sagacious management, to al- 
leviate the necessary evils of our 
dreary way. To divert us he arranged 
hunting parties, and caused invitations 
from Ae different companies to be is- 
sued successively to feast upon the 
game; and, at other times, we would 
have war-dances in the manner of the 
Indians; and we would sing and en- 
tertain ourselves in every way possi- 
ble to keep us in good spirits. 

In this way we proceeded until we 
had readied the Little Wabash. But 
so far, our difficulties had been as 
nothing compared to those we had 
Aen to encoimter. 

At this point the forks of the stream 
are three miles apart; and the oppo- 
site heights of land are five miles in 
the ordmary state of the water. At 
the time of our arrival, the interval 
was covered with water, generally 
three feet deep, never less than two, 
and often over four. It was through 
this that we had to march ; and as our 
leader stepped in boldly, we followed 
without thought of hesitation. Under 
his inspiration, nothing daunted us ; in 

fact, Paddy O'Grady might have been 

speaking for the whole company when 

he said: 



"Troth, it's stout-hearted it makes 
us to follow the Commander. I was 
standin' there a-trimblin' in my skin, 
poor craythure that I am, when he 
steps up and says, says he : 'Now, Pad- 
dy, my boy, I'll go ahead and thry 
how the wather is this morning. May- 
hap it's a little cowlder than purga- 
thory; an' I'm shure we'll not find it 
as hot as the other place.' Taix,' says 
I, *Yer Riverence, axin' yer pardon,' 
says I, 'Yer Honour,' — ^ye see it was 
speaking of the other place that caused 
my mind to rest on Father O'Reilly — 
but says I to the Commander, says I, ^ 
'Yer honour, I always like to be in the 
hoith of the company,' and says I, 
'wherever yer honour goes I will be 
shure to follow,' says I. 

As it was with Paddy, so it was 
with us all ; whatever Qark did we did 
too. He was our leader, and we un- 
questioningly followed him. 

Paddy was a true son of "ould Ire- 
land," keeping up his own good spirits 
and never failing to have a word of 
good-humor with which to cheer the 
rest of us. After we had been wading 
in this icy water for some time, I 
heard him say to Chenier. 

"Tear and ^ges, Misther Pierre, I 
thought we could find the British by 
going on the road to China ; and I have 
been towld that the wather is not so 
cowld down there. But, by all the 
saints in heaven, Misther Pierre, I be- 
lieve the Commander is leadin' us by 
way of the Arctic regions ; for the ice 
is always among my legs, which have 
niver left this watiier for the week 
pasht" 

That same evening I heard one of 
Chenier's men call to him: "What 
sound is that, M'sieur, le Capitaine?" 
and, at the same moment, Gordon 
cried out, "What's that?" 

"It's a gun!" came from a dozen 
voices. 

Every man listened — a moment of 
silence — ^then the sound came again. 

"A British gun!" was the shout 
from all. 

[To he continued.] 
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NANCY'S LOVERS 

By Mrs. Felix Smith 



ER the lan's sake, 
Nancy, here comes 
your pa, hungry for 
his dinner, an' not a 
bite ready, all along 
of my going over to 
Miz Jones' sick baby. 
I never know'd a 
mornin' to fly so 
quick, but it ain't 
noon yet by the sun 
mark — ^but all the same, your pa'U 
think his dinner oughter be ready, an' 
he ain't got no mo' patience than a 
week-old baby. Fly 'roun', daughter, 
an' get the table ready — ^maybe if he 
sees us stirrin' briskly, he'll be pacified 
till we dish up the dinner." 

And Nancy "flew 'roun' " with such 
alacrity, that before her father had 
finished watering his horse at the 
trough just outside the fence, and had 
driven some refractory pigs across the 
road, she had everything arranged for 
the accommodation of the three who 
were to dine at that table. She was a 
mere slip of a girl, light of foot and deft 
of finger, a willing assistant to her mo- 
ther, upon whose shoulders the domes- 
tic burden of mountain life had rested 
for many a year without bending or 
breaking them. Nancy was just the 
average mountain girl, though she had 
been given two years' schooling at the 
academy, in town, and was not spoiled 
by that advantage over the other girls 
in her neighborhood. 

"Pa" had now relieved his tired and 
heated horse of the saddle put upon his 
back early in the morning, turning the 
animal loose to g^aze about the yard 
till he should be wanted again, and 
throwing the saddle down upon the 
porch with such a noise, that he sent 
many hens and young chickens cack- 
ling away to a safe retreat^ 



"Ma," he called out to his busy 
wife, "have you got a dinner fitten to 
set a visiter down to, to-day? For 
Bert Wilkins is a-comin' to look at 
the brown filly, an' I told him he 
might's well come on ahead and break 
bread with us." 

"My dinner's good enough fer the 
likes of Bert Wilkins," was the an- 
swer, "he's no stranger here, an' 'tain't 
everybody in these parts has got new 
pertaters an' English peas fer dinner 
to-day; an' Nancy foun' some straw- 
berries in the gyarden, red enough to 
make a pie outer. But you don't want 
dinner took up 'fore Bert comes, do 
you?" she asked, with a view of gain- 
ing more time for the meal not quite 
ready. 

"Naw, we'll wait on him a spell, an' 
I'm glad you've got a good dinner. 
Give a man a good dinner, an' hell 
give you a good price for your horse. 
Bert'U think he oughter get the filly 
cheap, erlong of bein' Nancy's beau, 
but he's got to pay a good price for 
my filly an' my gal, too, before he ever 
gets 'em." 

"He needn't be a-countin' on gettin' 
me for no price," said Nancy, tossing 
her brown head and snapping her 
brown eyes, as she set a pitcher of 
milk down upon the table with a thud 
that would have demolished one made 
of fine china. 

Her father laughed. "That's be- 
tween you an' Bert, Nancy, — I've got 
no han' in it. But this much I will 
say, you'd better take Bert Wilkins by 
a long sight, than be foolin' along 
with that Revenoo man a-struttin' 
'roun' here with his store clothes on." 

"I don't know no Revenue man," 
pouted Nancy, in defiance of the gram- 
mar learned at the academy, and with 
a red spot burning in each cheek. 
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"He may call himself by another 
name," argued Mr. Rodgers, "but 
mark my words, he's nothin' but a 
damn Revenoo man, pickin' up his 
rocks an' spyin' out what he can learn 
Twut mount'n folks. I know his sort, 
— IVe been a-livin' here too long to be 
fooled by what they say — " 

"Law, pa, that ain't nothin' but a 
notion of your own," replied Nancy. 
"Mr. Bamett is here collectin' geo- 
logical specimens for the Government. 
He has talked to me about it time and 
again, and showed me his specimens. 
Some of 'em are beautiful, and I never 
would have known such things could 
be found so near us/' 

"Very well daughter, have it your 
own way. Young folks thinks old 
folks is fools, an' old folks knows 
young folks is. But here comes Bert, 
—give us dinner, old woman. I'm 
hungry as a bear, myself." 

Nancy suddenly vanished as the 
young man alighted at the gate, to 
reappear, as the others seated them- 
selves at the table, with some addi- 
tions to her toilet that made her very 
attractive to the gfuest, who looked at 
her with admiring eyes as she joined 
them. 

The talk ran upon neighborhood 
news, and the contemplated purchase 
of the filly, Mr. Wilkins declaring the 
latter was the finest young trotter on 
the mountain, that he would be tempt- 
ed to train her for the races, but for 
having a better thing in view for her, 
giving Nancy a sigpiSicant look, which 
she feigned not to see. 

He was a good looking young man, 
not very tall, but squarely built and 
well proportioned. He had a laugh- 
ing blue eye, a brown curly head, and 
he was so well fixed in worldly goods, 
as to be called the "best catch on the 
mount'n." His sister lived with him 
and kept his house, till he got him a 
wife, she said. It was a large, com- 
fortable house, built of logs, as most 
of the mountain houses were, and 
though Bert could easily have replaced 
it by a more modem one, he still clung 
to it throu^ early association, and an 
attachment too deeply rooted to wish 
for any change. 
Nancy'« father looked upon young 



Wilkins with an approving eye, but 
he was wise in his own conceit, and 
willing to leave the issue in the lovers' 
hands. "Gals is contrairy critters," he 
reasoned ; "if you try to persuade 'em 
to go one way, they'll sho' go t'other, 
an' though Nancy's powerful stub- 
bom IxDut Bert now, it's mo'n likely 
he'll git her in the end." He did not 
like that "Revenoo" man coming about 
so often, though, "an' befo' he'd see 
his gal make a fool of herself, waal — 
he'd show 'em what he'd do." 

When dinner was over, Nancy gath- 
ered all the crumbs from the table in 
a pan, and stepping to the edge of the 
porch, called the chickens about her, 
and scattered the food with a liberal 
hand. Mr. Rodgers was occupied in 
saddling his horse again, and Bert 
got in a word for Nancy's private 
ear. And though she gave him but 
seemingly scant attention, her cheeks 
flushed becomingly, as he talked. 

"Say, Nancy," he asked, "do you 
know what I'm buyin' the brown filly 
for?" 

"Because you want her, I suppose," 
was the indifferent answer. 

"Yes, I want her, and I don't mean 
for anybody else to have her. But the 
old man is askin' me a fancy price for 
her, and I wouldn't begin to pay it to 
anybody else. But I'm buyin' her for 
you, Nancy," he almost whispered, 
"and I'll get her well broke by the 
time we're married." 

"You needn't give yourself that 
trouble, Bert Wilkins," she said, toss- 
ing her head. 

"Do you call it trouble?" he asked. 
"That's all you know about it. It will 
be a world of happiness, just to think 
about it beforehand, and oh, Lordy — 
how happy I'll be when that time 
comes !" 

"You talk mighty big," replied 
Nancy, "I'm not calculatin' to ride that 
filly, I can tell you. If you're so anx- 
ious for somebody to ride her, you'd 
better go and get Sallie Scales." 

"Shucks!" said Bert, with scorn, 
"Sallie Scales'U never back that filly, 
if I know it. There's but one girl on 
this mountain pretty enough, and 
sweet enough to have her for her own, 
and you know who that is, Nancy. 
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And ni make you a bet to-day. I will 
buy you the finest watch and chain in 
town, if I don't marry you in less'n 
six months. What'll you bet me I 
don't?" 

"Bet nothin'/' she said disdainfully. 
"What's the use of bettin', when I 
know what I'm talkin' about? And 
besides, pa wouldn't let me accept such 
a present as that, from a young man." 

"He wouldn't have any say so, about 
what my wife accepted," argued the 
lover. "And say, Nancy, what about 
that chap, they say is a-comin' to see 
you on an average of three times a 
week?" 

"There isn't any chap comin' to see 
me 'on an average of three times a 
week,' " she retorted. "If you mean 
Mr. Barnett, why don't you call him 
by his right name?" 

"Because nobody knows what that 
really is," replied Bert, quickly. "We 
look upon him as a spy for the govern- 
ment out here, and one name will do 
for such, as well as another." 

"You just got all that from pa, Bert 
Wilkins, and he don't know a single 
thing about Mr. Barnett." 

"Neither do you, Nancy, and you 
better look sharp, or you'll find out 
more about him than you want to, 
some day, it's my opinion. But 
whether he is genuine or not, I'm not 
goin' to stand by and see him courtin' 
the girl I've been hankerin' after all 
this time. He'll find himself bumpin' 
up against a snag, the first thing he 
knows, and you may tell him so if 
you like." 

"I will tell him no such thing, Bert 
Wilkins, but I can tell you right now, 
you have nothin' to do with my affairs. 
Just mind your own business, if you 
please, and I'll mind my own." 

"But your business is more to me 
than my own, sweetheart, and if I 
thought you loved that fellow, I would 
kill him— or myself. Don't drive me 
too hard, Nancy. I'm willin' for you 
to walk over me rough shod, but I 
couldn't live, and have to give you up 
to another man." 

"Ready, Bert?" called out Mr. 
Rodgers from the gate, and the young 
man tore himself away, nursing his 
hope, in spite of Nancy's coldness. 



When the dinner things were 
cleared away, and put aside for an- 
other meal, her mother said: 

"Nancy, hadn't you better go on 
down the road and borry that patron 
from Mary Sedberry to make your 
new dress by? You'll need it for the 
quarterly meetin', an' I don't want to 
be in no hurry liout makin' it up." 

"WeU, ma, I don't care if I do," 
said Nancy, "for I certainly do need 
my new dress made up." 

It took but a short time for Nancy 
to change her home dress for a pink 
gingham, that made her as pretty as a 
rose, and her mother looked after her 
with admiring eyes as she set out upon 
her walk to a neighbor's, living a half 
mile away. 

"I declare, Nancy's as purty as a 
pictur," she mused. "Her new hat is 
sho' becomin', and pink color jest sets 
her off. Bert Wilkins needn't to think 
he'll get her. I likes Bert fus't rate 
myself, but she's done took a fancy to 
Mr. Barnett. Nancy likes a man with 
plenty of edication, an' one that wears 
fine dothes every day. Pa's got it into 
his head that he is a Revenoo man, an' 
he hates them kind like pizen, but 
shucks, pa don't know no mo' Iwut 
that young man than the rest of us 
do, an' young folks, they ain't kearin' 
what we thinks, noway." 

Nancy walked briskly along the pub- 
lic road, keeping well to one side of 
it, to avoid the dust, and had hardly 
gotten out of sight of the house, when 
she saw a buggy coming towards her, 
and Mr. Barnett in it, driving a spir- 
ited chestnut horse. He sprang out 
with alacrity, when he had come up 
to her, and exclaimed with delight, 
that was frankly evident : 

"Why, hello! Miss Nannie, I was 
just on my way to your house to take 
you for a drive — ^you will give me 
that pleasure, will you not?" 

"Why, I would really like to, Mr. 
Barnett," she said, *T)ut I am on my 
way to Mrs. Sedbenys to borrow a 
pattern for ma — " 

"Oh, that's all right then," he re- 
plied, "get in. We'll drive down there 
after the pattern, and take it to your 
mother, then go for a longer drive 
afterwards." 
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"Oh, thank you," Nancy said, ac- 
ceding to his wish, and allowing him 
to assist her into the buggy, "but it 
doesn't matter about the pattern. Ma's 
in no hurry for it, and I can take it to 
her when I go home." 

"Isn't it lovely?" he asked. "For 
really fine scenery, and bracing atmos- 
phere, one must come to this moun- 
tain country, and I have been here so 
long, I have grown attached to it. It 
will go hard with me, when I have to 
leave it for good." 

"I hope you are not going away 
soon?" she asked. 

"I hope not," he answered, *T)ut I 
am under orders, of the authorities at 
home, and may receive instructions to 
that effect at any time. But I mean to 
enjoy every moment that is granted 
me in the meantime, especially the 
present" he added with a look of 
meaning that brought the blushes to 
Nanc/s cheeks. 

She was also enjo)ang the present 
moment, and felt quite elated to be 
driven up to Mrs. Sedberry's gate in 
a handsome turnout, by a young man 
who was far beyond compare with all 
the young men she knew on the moun- 
tain. He was handsome and stylish, 
and he called her "Miss Nannie," 
which was so much prettier than the 
homely old-fashioned name that every- 
body else gave her. 

Nancy was only in the Sedberry's 
house a few moments, but enjoyed 
even in that brief moment the triumph 
of being envied by the mother and 
daughter, who, peering through the 
window at her escort awaiting her in 
the buggy, declared that "she was 
mighty lucky to pick up such a fine 
young man for a beau." 

The horse's head was turned away 
from home as they continued their 
drive, and the sun was still high 
enough to warrant its being a long 
one. And Mr. Bamett, who liked to 
hear himself talk, set out to make the 
drive as pleasant as possible. He told 
her of some amusing adventures he 
had met with on the mountain, and of 
his good fortune in finding some very 
rare specimens to add to his collection. 
"But I have something else on hand 
besides geology," he said, "though 



that is a secret I'm willing to share 
only with you, and I am sure you 
will not mention it, if I tell you what 
that is." 

Nancy declared she would never 
breathe it to a living soul. 

"Well, then," he said, "while I am 
supposed to be interested only in gov- 
ernment work, I am collecting material 
for story-writing. You never smp- 
pected I dabble in literature, did you ? 
But I am really an aspiring author, 
and have been so fortunate as to place 
my stories with several of the leading 
magazines. You may come across 
them sometimes, but you would never 
recognize me as 'Veritas,' the name 
under which I write." 

Nancy listened in rapt attention. 
Never before had she come in con- 
tact with a living author. She felt 
singled out by fate as a special favor- 
ite, and her admiration for her new 
acquaintance grew with every moment 
as he talked of himself. What would 
pa say now! Revenue man indeed 1 
This was a successful young author, 
already known to the literary world, 
and she was proud to know him, and 
to find favor in his eyes. 

"Yes," continued Mr. Bamett, 
writing for publication is a most fas- 
cinating, absorbing thing, and this is 
a field of wide range for material. I 
have already jotted down plots for 
several different stories to be finished 
up at my leisure. These mountain peo- 
ple interest me greatly, and I am de- 
picting them with a partial pen, but 
there is one subject of which I have 
been able to learn nothing since I came 
here, and I had hoped to gather ma- 
terial for a very thrilling story about 
'Moonshiners' and their mysterious 
manufacture of 'wild-cat' whisky. 
You, of course, can tell me nothing 
from your own experience, but did 
you ever hear of any arrests being 
made by Uncle Sam's officers, among 
these mountain people?" 

Nancy's heart went thumping loud- 
ly when Mr. Barnett got upon that 
subject, and for a moment she re- 
membered her father's suspicions, but 
she put the thought aside. If Mr. Bar- 
nett wanted information of that kind 
as an officer of the law, he would 
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hardly come to her, but as a writer of 
stories, it was only natural he should 
seek it from any and every source, and 
if there was any assistance that she 
could give him, she would be only too 
glad to do so. 

"Well, no," she replied. "I have 
heard of no arrests, nor do I believe 
there have been any in this part of the 
country for many years, but 'wild-cat* 
whisky is being made on this moun- 
tain, and not very far from us." 

"You don't say so," exclaimed her 
companion eagerly. "It must be car- 
ried on in a very secret manner as I 
have been tramping over a large ter- 
ritory here, and never once suspected 
such a thing." 

"Because," said Nancy, "it is manu- 
factured in a cave under a house, the 
kitchen chimney being used for the 
still, and as it is never run full blast 
except at night, the extra smoke don't 
show." 

"That is certainly very interesting," 
said Mr. Bamett, "and you are giving 
me material for a story that promises 
to be the best I have ever written. But 
you must tell me all about it, where the 
house is situated, how the cave is en- 
tered, and the name of the man. Of 
course, I will substitute a different 
name for my story, as you would 
hardly care to see your friend's in 
print, which might lead to his detec- 
tion. The plot comes to me as I lis- 
ten to you, and this is what I will make 
of it. There is to be a lovely young 
girl for my heroine, she will have 
brown eyes and hair, a graceful figure, 
and her name will be — well, — Nannie ! 
Do you recognize my picture ?" 

He laughed, a refined, cultivated 
laugh, not the loud guffaw of the 
mountain men, and his look was full 
of admiration as he turned his face to 
Nancy. 

"Yes, I want you for my heroine," 
he said. "You will not mind, will 
you? No other girl of my acquaint- 
ance would make so charming a one, 
or be such an inspiration to me in 
writing about her." 

No, Nancy wouldn't mind. To be 
the heroine of a thrilling tale, was an 
honor that did not come to every girl, 
least of all, a mountain girl, who had 



so few opportunities to meet audiors, 
and unrler the lure of his flattering 
tongue, she was ready to give him aU 
the information he wanted. She 
pointed out the house where the still 
was to be found, which was so hidden 
by the foliage of the trees around it, 
that only a chimney and a portion of 
the roof was to be seen from the pub- 
lic road along which they were pass- 
ing. 

The man who lived there was her 
cousin, she explained, and he had 
made a good deal of money by selling 
whisky without a license. The cave 
was entered through a trap door m 
the floor of a bam, behind the house, 
and no one would ever suspect its be- 
ing there. But her father had often 
warned Cousin Greorge of the risk he 
was running, and predicted that he 
would certainly be caught up with 
some day. 

"But Q)usin Greorge laughed, and 
said there was no one to tell on him 
except ourselves, because nobody else 
knew about his business — ^and here I 
am telling you all about it ! Mr. Har- 
nett, my father would feel like killin' 
me, if he knew it," said Nancy, smit- 
ten with sudden compunction for her 
imprudence. 

"He will never hear of it. Miss Nan- 
nie, you may depend, and besides, I 
don't live here, you know, and have no 
interest in any one's business except 
my own. But I am a thousand times 
obliged to you for material for a story 
that will be worth the reading when I 
have finished it" He then proceeded 
to give her the outlines of his plot, 
that promised to be interesting and 
thrilling. He would write it out that 
night, and bring it over in the morn- 
ing to read it to her, before sending it 
off for publication. Perhaps she might 
suggest something that he had over- 
looked in the narration, that would 
add to its interest. 

"Good-by, and au revoir," he said, 
as they alighted at Nancy's gate, 
"what a charming helpmate you would 
make to the struggling author I" 

Nancy's dreams that night were all 
couleur de rose, and she awoke in the 
morning with the delightful anticipa- 
tion of a visit from Mr. Bamett, and 
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the reading of the story, in which she 
was to appear as the heroine. But 
the morning wore away without bring- 
ing the young man, and the becoming 
pink dress which had been donned for 
his benefit, was kept on with a hope 
of his coming in the afternoon. 

At two o'clock, however, disap- 
pointment came to her through a note 
from Mr. Bamett to say that he was 
called off to town, but hoped to be 
back on the following day. He re- 
gretted disappointing her about the 
manuscript, and losing the pleasure of 
being with her, which had now become 
the diief pleasure of his life. 

In the early twilight a horseback 
rider coming their way, set her fool- 
ish little heart throbbing with expec- 
tation, till a nearer view showed that 
rider to be Bert Wilkins instead. She 
felt as if she could hardly be civil to 
him, but Bert, accustomed to lack of 
welcome on Nancy's part, scarcely 
knew it for unusual coldness. 

**Where's the old man, Nancy?" he 
asked. "I've brought him the money 
for the filly. He wouldn't take a cent 
less than a hundred and fifty dollars, 
and as I didn't have that much money 
in the house, I had to go to town for 
it, and have just got back." 

"Pa has gone to help Mr. Scales to 
hive his bees, and ain't home yet," 
Nancy explained. 

"Well," said Bert, "I reckon I can 
hand over the money to you, Nancy — 
the filly's. yours anyhow." 

"Goodness, no, Bert! I never had 
that much money in my hands at one 
time in all my life, and I wouldn't 
touch it for the world ! But ma, she'll 
take care of it for you, and give it to 
pa when he comes. Ma," she called 
out, "come here a minute — Bert's got 
something for you." 

Mrs. Rodgers came quickly in an- 
swer to the call, wiping wet hands on 
the blue diecked housekeeper's apron 
she wore. 

"Here's that money for the filly, 
Mrs. Rodgers — 3, hundred and fifty 
dollars, and Nancy won't touch it, so 
ni have to hand it over to you," said 
Bert 

"Fer the lan's sake, Bert, but that's 
a mighty big sum of money for a lone 



woman to be keepin ! But I reckon no 
robbers'U get here b'fo' pa does — 't 
any rate, you stay to supper, an' I 
won't have no uneasiness." 

"WeU, I don't care if I do, Mrs. 
Rodgers, but it does look like you had 
me for a regular boarder. However, 
if it's all the same to you, I'll just put 
in my time tryin' to get in Nancy's 
good graces. She looks so pretty in 
Siat pink dress, I could eat her up, but 
she won't let me come near enough 
for that. I tell you, Mrs. Rodgers, 
Nancy treats me mighty bad, and no- 
body in the world thinks as much of 
her as I do. I've got to do a lot of 
courtin', before I ever get her." 

Nancy looked defiant, but her mo- 
ther laughed, as she said, "Keep on 
with your courtin', Bert. Maybe 
Nancy'll come round some day, and 
change her mind." 

"Now, ma," said the girl, fairly 
driven to bay, "what you want to say 
that for? You are as bad as pa. I 
don't have to take Bert Wilkins, 
whether I want to or not, and I don't 
want to — so there 1" and her Hashing 
eyes, and defiant manner were not en- 
couraging to her lover but Bert had 
brought a stout heart to his wooing. 

"Well, no, sweetheart," he said, 
"you don't have to take me without 
your own consent, but that'll come in 
time, I hope. I wouldn't have any 
heart to live, if I didn't believe that. 
But here comes the old man — I reckon 
I'd better get my filly an' go home. 
She'll be well broke for you, by the 
time you're ready for her." 

"You'll be gray headed before that 
time comes, Bert Wilkins," she called 
out sharply after him, his self-confi- 
dence nettling her as it always did, but 
he only laughed as he went out of the 
gate. 

In the early morning, two days 
later, as Nancv came out on the pordi, 
she saw her lather and a neighbor in 
such earnest conversation at the gate, 
she suspected at once that something 
unusual had taken place, and that her 
mother had some curiosity on the same 
subject also, was shown by her ap- 
pearance upon the scene as the hus- 
band and father came up the steps. 
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"What did Jim Ramsey have to 
say?" she asked. 

"Mo'n a plenty," was his answer, 
"for the very devil has been to pay 
over at George Malone's. The Reve- 
noo officers got on his track somehow, 
and made a raid on him last ni^t. 
They seized all his whisky (ten full 
barrels), and marched poor George off 
to jail. Gimme my breakfast as quick 
as you can — I must ride over there 
and see *bout pore Mandy and her 
young 'uns. I don't know what that 
helpless critter'll do with her husband 
in the pen, and no man about the 
house. The Lord only knows who in- 
formed on pore George. I suspected 
that fellow Barnett had a han' in it, 
time I heard about it ; but Jim Ramsey 
couldn't tell me nothin' 'cep'n Mandy 
called to him as he was ridin' by, an' 
tole IxDut her troubles, an' begged him 
to let me know arbout it." 

But Nancy knew. She stood rooted 
to the spot, while her father was talk- 
ing, the enormity of her imprudence 
striking her as a blow. She was the 
one who had informed on poor Cousin 
George — she had been the dupe of a 
designing man, who was really the 
Revenue officer her father had sus- 
pected from the first, and he had flat- 
tered her only for a purpose, when 
she had believed him to be a lover. 
To-day she knew him for the villain 
that he was, for she could not doubt 
that he had made use of the informa- 
tion she had given him to arrest her 
cousin and tear him trom the bosom 
of his family, to serve out a term in 
prison. 

She followed her parents into the 
house, and listened to all they had to 
say on the subject, while breakfast 
was being eaten. She ate scarcely any- 
thing herself, but neither that, nor her 
unusual silence attracted notice under 
the excitement of the moment. She 
longed to get off to herself and have 
a good cry, to relieve the pent-up mis- 
ery she could share with no one in all 
the world. But there were the house- 
hold duties to go through with, her 
mother always around, and mountain 
people put a restraint upon them- 
selves which is unknown to the deni- 
zens of the more emotional world. 



When her father returned at noon, 
however, there was no restraint upon 
his tongue. For he had learned from 
his visit, what Nancy could have told 
him at home, that Mr. Barnett had in- 
deed been the man to ferret out 
George Malone's hidden still, and he 
denounced him in strongest language. 

"I know'd I couldn't be mistaken in 
that man," he went on, "an' there's 
nothin' I hate like a sneak. Why 
didn't he come out like a man in his 
search? But he made out like he was 
somethin' else, the lyin' rascal. An' 
the man that gave George away, was 
as mean as the one that arrested him, 
for Mandy said Barnett let it out that 
he got his information from a neigh- 
bor man." 

And that saved Nancy from the sus- 
picion that might have fallen upon 
her, from having seen a good deal of 
Mr. Barnett in a social way, and she 
was too great a coward, poor child, 
to acknowledge her share in the trage- 
dy. She carried a heart like lead in 
her bosom all day, and when her mo- 
ther put on her bonnet after dinner, 
to go to see "pore Mandy an' her 
helpless children," Nancy begged to be 
allowed to stay at home and look after 
the house. 

"Waal, I don't keer if you do, 
Nancy," Mrs. Rodgers said. "I kinder 
hate to leave them young chickens I 
took off this momin', the hawks is so 
bad this year." 

"Oh, yes, let me stay an' look after 
'em," replied Nancy. "I feel awful 
sorry for Cousin Mandy and her chil- 
dren, but I don't want to see them 
to-day, if I can help it." 

"All right," said her mother, tying 
on her bonnet. "An' I'll be back by 
an hour of sun." 

For the first time in her life, Nancy 
found comfort in being alone. She 
was so unhappy, she hardly knew what 
she did want, but it was a relief to 
hs^ve no one to talk to, for that after- 
noon, at least. She seated herself by 
a window in their living room, and 
gave herself up to mortification and 
distress. Every feeling of kindness 
and admiration she had felt for young 
Barnett, had turned to bitterness and 
contempt. She had listened to his 
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flattering tongue, only to be deceived 
by it, and she had been so happy while 
the delusion lasted. And she had 
loved him, yes, she had loved him, 
though she now blushed to -recall that 
fact, even to herself. But he was so 
different, outwardly, from the moun- 
tain men of her acquaintance, and her 
love had demanded something differ- 
ent. Oh, if he had only been what she 
believed him to be — ^but he was a vil- 
lain, and Nancy's regret and distress 
dissolved themselves in wholesome 
tears that would relieve her sur- 
charged heart and brain, when the 
torrent ended. 

But a sudden commotion among the 
fowls in the yard warned the damsel 
in distress, that their enemy, the hawk, 
must be near at hand, and rushing out, 
she was just in time to see one circling 
above her mother's young brood of 
chickens, which were wildly scattered 
by the old hen's frantic efforts to save 
them from impending danger. 

Nancy's presence routed the robber 
bird, and restored peace and order to 
the ruffled feathered tribe, and she sat 
down upon the front steps to be near 
at hand, should he make his appear- 
ance there again. 

The sound of a horse's feet fell upon 
her ear, and from a turn in the road, 
Bert Wilkins came into view. 

Nancy took one look, and fled in- 
doors to hide her tear-marked face, 
hoping he would call out from the 
gate, and when he learned her father 
was not at home, ride off again and 
leave her in peace. 

But no, Bert's foot was on the step, 
and he was not to be discouraged be- 
cause Nancy should be running away 
from him. 

"Hello, Nancy!" he called, "come 
out here, I've got something to tell 
you." 

But Nancy gave no answer. She 
had begun her weeping again. Some- 
thing in the coming of Bert just then, 
and the tone of his voice, appealed to 
her as never before. 

"Say, Nancy," he called again, 
"what you running away from me 
for? Come out here — I haven't a min- 
ute to spare. I was just ridin' by, and 



stopped to tell you about the picnic at 
Simpson's Grove Friday week, and 
I'm going to take the prettiest girl in 
the county with me. Do you hear 
that, Nancy? Come on, come on," he 
urged. 

"I say, Nancy, if you don't come 
out here, I'm comin' in there after 
you," he finally threatened, in his mas- 
terful way, which usually fired Nancy 
with resistance. But this time it did 
not nettle her. Wiping away her tears, 
she walked slowly to the door and 
stood in view of her lover's devouring 
eyes. 

"Why, Nancy — " he began, but 
stopped, amazed at the unexpected 
sight of her recent weeping. But Bert 
was not to be balked, even by a maid- 
en's tears. Sympathy flooded his big 
heart at once. The girl he loved was 
in trouble, and stepping quickly over 
the space between them, he boldly took 
her in his arms, and drew her close to 
his loving heart. And Nancy, yield- 
ing, with no heart for battle to-day, 
somehow felt a comfort in the arms 
encircling her, though she fell to weep- 
ing bitterly again. 

"What is it, sweetheart?" the big 
fellow asked in his kindest voice, as 
he kissed the soft brown head pressed 
against his breast. Tell me what your 
trouble is — I'll do anything in the 
world to help you." 

But Nancy still wept, and still sub- 
mitted to the encircling arms. Bert 
began to feel uneasy. He had at first 
thought it only some girlish trouble 
over home affairs, but such tears were 
now alarming, and though the bliss of 
holding Nancy in his arms was to be 
desired above all things, he must know 
the cause of her weeping. 

"Tell me what it is, darling," he 
urged, "I can't do you any good, till 
you tell me what you are cryin' 
about." 

"Oh, Bert," she sobbed out, "have 
you heard about poor Cousin 
George ?" 

"Yes, I have," he replied, wonder- 
ing that her sympathy for a cousin in 
distress should take so violent a form. 

"Oh, Bert," she said between her 
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sobbing, '7 am the one who sent him "No, Bert, I don't believe he did, 

to the pen." but — ^he made me think he was goin' 

"You, Nancy," he cried, "what on to." 

earth did you have to do with it?" "The scoundrel!" said Bert, with 

"Oh, Bert, I told on him — ^that man emphasis. "Fd like to break every 

got it all out of me before I knew it," bone in his body! And you thought 

and in the interval of tears, she made you loved him, Nancy?" 

her confession. "Yes, Bert, I thought so then, 

"And, oh, Bert, must I tell on my- but — " 

self?" she wailed. "But now you know you love me, 

"Tell nothing," he maintained stout- don't you, honey? And you know I 

ly. "Let them think it was some neigh- love you, and mean to stand between 

bor told on him, as your father heard, you and every trouble in this world, 

For tellin' would do no good now, as long as I live. And say, Nancy— 

and you never meant any harm. That what's the use of waitin' six months, 

rascally Barnett was just using you just to make a bet good — diet's get 

as a tool, and you were too innocent to married right away, and you can go 

see through him. And— did he ask to town and select your own watch 

you to marry him, Nancy?" and chain!" 



HIS WIFE 

[This poem was written on the day that President McKinley was baried. Now 
that his wife has followed, it is published for the first time. ** 'Tis God's Way" 
were the last words of the President.] 

Beloved, O Beloved, that you should go before, 

That you, the strength of my frail life, shall lift my hands no more! 

The arms that held me folded lie; the heart that was my own 

'Mid plume and splendor carried by to rest beneath a stone. 

I hear the moaning of their drums ; I see the dark lines wave. 

And kings bow low and nations weep above a statesman's grave. 

What care I for this pageantry? My sun is set above — 

Here is our home, our own sweet home, oh, give me back my love! 

Beloved, my Beloved ! "God's will, not ours, be done." 

patient lips — forgiving heart — ^teach us your benison ! 
Thy life was all my sunlight, which, setting sweet and free. 
Shall now the nation's heaven gild in stars of memory. 

1 hear their guns — and banners droop above a soldier's bier — 

(Be calm, my soul, be brave, my heart, as he would have you here!) 
I see the troops of power march with steel and stately tread — 
But what to me are name and fame ? Oh, give me back my dead ! 

Beloved — dear Beloved, good night — no, not good-bye — 
Good night — for yet in sweeter mom we'll waken, you and I. 
God's purposes we'll know then — God's plans — and, face to face, 
He'll lead us by still waters in the sunshine of His grace. 
I hear the sob of millions, but, oh, heart of mine, rejoice ! 
"'Tis God's way," that the centuries might follow that sweet voice, 
"'Tis God's way," that the nation might grow yet to grander things — 
Heart of my heart — ^my husband! Dear Lord, keep Thou my King! 

John Trohvood Moore* 
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CHAPTER XXII— Continued 

On one point her mind was fully 
set — ^harm should not befall the inno- 
cent victim of this foul conspiracy, 
while she could raise a voice or hand 
to prevent it. A plan of succor must 
be speedily decided upon. Persuasion 
seemed the only feasible one in her 
present strait. Might she not state 
the whole case calmly and dispassion- 
ately to them ? Surely they would not 
be deaf to reason or entreaty. When 
they were brought to realize the fact 
that it was through her the band had 
been warned of the gate being under 
guard the night of the attack, their 
gratitude alone should insure her both 
justice and mercy for the one whose 
cause she pleaded. 

Among these lawless men there 
were two who stood in the way of 
Milt's liberty, the others were nega- 
tive save as their own personal safety 
was concerned, and of these two ac- 
tive enemies, the captain was by far 
the most dangerous. With his evil in- 
fluence removed, Steve would no long- 
er be an enemy to the prisoner. Yet 
how could that influence be taken 
away in time to be of benefit to Milt ? 
A sudden thought came to the girl 
that startled and terrified her with its 
meaning. 
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solution to the prob- 
is for removing this 
t was close at hand — 
grasp. But could she 
Had she the courage 
She resolutely nerved 
Fort. 

ig the pistol from her 
i^v.*u, «**.v* .*v,.^v,.essly sinking on one 
knee, that she might the better rest 
her arm and take a more accurate 
aim, the girl carefully sighted the cap- 
tain's dark form, while her finger 
trembled nervously on the hammer of 
the weapon. 

Just a slight pressure — the mere 
movement of a finger — and a soul 
would be sent quickly into eternity. 
Yet what an evil soul it was and to 
what lasting punishment! As she 
thought of it, in all its terrible import, 
her own soul turned faint, and her 
fingers grew limp and purposeless. 
Oh! it was a fearful thing to do, to 
shoot one down like a wild beast, and 
far worse to hurry one so deeply 
charged with wickedness into eternity, 
without a moment's time in which to 
cry out for forgiveness for his evil 
life. 

Were she to commit this deed, 
would not its terror abide with her 
for all time — ^a hideous ever-present 
spectre, that would follow her 
through life? She recalled to mind a 
sermon she had once heard in Alder 
Creek glen, in which had been pic- 
tured in powerful intensity the wrong 
of taking human life, and the mur- 
derer^s unrest and troubled conscience 
forever after. Must she be a taker of 
human life? 

Then would her own soul be stained 



Note. — "The NJg*»t Riders" commenced in August issue. 
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with crime, her own hand prove the 
fatal instrument for sending a lost 
soul to a judgment in which there 
could be no hope, from which there 
was no appeal. The word of God 
himself was against such an act, for in 
letters of flame the sentence seemed 
to flash into her brain — "Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord, I will repay." 

No ! no ! she must not blot her soul 
with this awful act, there was surely 
some other means to employ, some 
method less dreadful by which she 
could save the one in peril. She would 
wait a little longer, hoping without 
hope as it were. 

Her arm rested idly on her knee, 
her finger fell away from the trigger 
she had come so near to pressing, 
while a half exultant joy leaped in 
her soul that she had not obeyed the 
first savage impulse to which her 
troubled mind gave birth. Not yet 
had she usurped God's prerogative. 

"Am I to be shot down like a dog?" 
cried the prisoner sharply. 

"A traitor may meet his death by 
rope, bullet, or knife. He deserves to 
suffer by each separate means," said 
the leader with a significant glance 
rather at Steve than at the prisoner. 

"See that the prisoner is safely 
bound." At his command Steve 
stepped forward and closely examined 
the cords with which Milt's ankles 
and wrists were bound. His hands 
were tied behind him, and with his 
feet in the shadow the watcher on the 
rocky ledge above had not noticed 
until this moment how utterly help- 
less he was. 

Once more she grasped the pistol 
with a determined grip, and breath- 
lessly looked down on the group be- 
neath her. A crisis was surely ap- 
proaching. 

The captain gave a brief command. 

Two of his henchmen — men as un- 
scrupulous and callous as he — ^began 
to remove some flat stones that were 
laid on a pile of cedar logs near the 
rocky sides of the quarry just beyond 
the prisoner. This spot was partly in 
the shadow, and Sally had not noticed 



it until her attention was directed 
thither. 

She leaned forward cautiously, and 
looked down in wonder and perplexi- 
ty while the stones were lifted offi 
then two of the logs were shifted to 
one side, while a dark, irregular open- 
ing was revealed in the rock floor, as 
if the mouth of a small cave had been 
uncovered. 

Indeed, such was the case, for on 
blasting away the rock, some years 
before, this aperture had been dis- 
covered, and as it was a dangerous 
opening, descending far downward in- 
to the very heart of the hill, it had 
been closed by means of the cedar 
logs, and the large flat stones laid on 
top of them. 

As the logs were lifted to one side, 
a member of the band standing near, 
dropped a loose stone into the open- 
ing, while the girl anxiously listen- 
ing, quickly caught her breath as she 
heard the object falling down and 
down, striking against the uneven 
sides of the pit in its descent until it 
seemed to have penetrated the very 
bowels of the earth. 

The man who had dropped the stone 
shuddered and turned away. 

"The devil take me ! if I believe that 
hole has any bottom to it," he said in 
an awed voice, and quickly the 
thought flashed into Sally's brain as 
to the purpose for which the pit had 
been uncovered, and why the aban- 
doned quarry had been selected for a 
meeting-place this night. 

Was a human body to be sacrificed 
to the fearsome depths of that dark 
cavern? The thought appalled her 
more than all else that had gone be- 
fore, and she grew faint with terror. . 
Even the prisoner seemed to look 
in speechless horror toward the blade 
opening as if he, also, guessed the per- 
il that threatened him. 

The very members of the secret 
conclave gazed with awe-stricken 
faces on the yawning, ominous hdc, 
as though they were beginning to 
weaken at so dire a punishment Even 
the act of a traitor seemed scarcely 
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to merit a fate this terrible. Only the , 
captain and his ally appeared un- 
moved and unrelenting. On the for- 
mer's face a look of fiendish triumph 
slowly settled, as he gazed steadfastly 
into the awesome blackness of the 
cave-like opening — a hard, evil face 
it was, that held neither pity nor re- 
gret 

"To your horses, boys !" The lead- 
er spoke quickly, commandingly, for 
his keen eyes saw signs of weakening 
among his followers. "Remember, 
your oath ! Remember your safety !** 
he called out warningly. 

"And remember tihe blood of an 
innocent man is on your hands !'* cried 
the doomed man despairingly. "I 
sought to save your lives — ^you are 
wrongfully taking mine !" 

"He lies!" thundered the captain. 
"He sold himself to the officers of the 
law, an* but for a premature shot we 
might all now be dead, or in prison. 
They did not fire on him, bear in 
mind, but waited until he had passed 
on, an* given the signal that all was 
safe, an' we come near ridin' into the 
trap that was laid for us. He is a 
traitor to us, an' to our cause, an' de- 
serves a traitor's death !" 

The accused began again to speak, 
but the captain cut short his words, 
fearful of their effect on the hearers. 

"Gag the prisoner!" he command- 
ed, and despite Milt's protests, the 
order was speedily carried out, and 
soon the prisoner was lying bound 
^d gsigged, close to the dark opening 
piercing the very earth. "To your 
horses!" the leader cried savagely, 
"and to hell with all traitors." 

For a moment the members of the 
littie band appeared to hesitate, moved 
by conflicting impulses, but the in- 
stinct of self-preservation is strongly 
implanted in the human breast, and 
will crowd out many noble qualities. 
The vacillation was but momentary; 
slowly and silently the men began to 
move away, each one eying his neigh- 
bor askance, as if to discover who held 
the fatal red bean within his keeping. 

Thus they melted into the night, 
stealing like dissolving shadows down 



to the thicket below where the horses 
were hitched. 

Soon after the tread of many hors- 
es' feet broke into the hush of the lone- 
ly scene. Some seemed going in one 
direction, some in another, and on the 
sleeping hills a darkness lay heavily 
— a darkness such as hides many a 
ghastly crime. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

The cheering light of hope began to 
break upon the crouching figure on 
the ragged edge of rock alx)ve the 
quarry, as she watched the men disap- 
pear, one by one, into the darkness on 
their way to their horses. 

It suddenly dawned upon her that 
the hapless prisoner was to be left, 
bound and gagged, in this lonely spot 
until the return of that member of the 
band who had drawn the red bean. 
Some subtle intuition warned the alert 
onlooker that this one was either the 
Captain or Steve. Possibly both might 
return on the murderous mission, and, 
but for her, only the few faint pitying 
stars of heaven would be witnesses of 
a dastardly crime, darker than the 
night itself. 

Supremely glad the girl felt at this 
moment that she had not been unduly 
hasty in her actions, for, by waiting, 
she would now have but one, or two 
at furthest, to overcome in order that 
Milt Derr might go free. 

Swift upon the thought came an- 
other — that by acting quickly she 
might be able to liberate the hapless 
prisoner before even these two should 
return. 

If she were but swift enough in her 
movements to reach the quarry and 
give her sweetheart the pistol she car- 
ried, then would it bode evil to the 
one who should come to wreak the 
oath of vengeance against the victim. 

She waited impatiently yet a little 
longer until the spot should be utterly 
deserted, and when her ears at last 
caught the sound of retreating hoofs 
descending the rocky hill, she tightly 
grasped one of the cedar bushes and 
leaning over the edge of the jutting 
rocks csiU^d softly ; 
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"Milt! Milt! Fm here. Til soon 
set you free. Don't lose heart !" 

She understood that he could make 
no response, that the cruel gag pre- 
vented it, but as she listened intently, 
after her low-uttered words of en- 
couragement, she heard him raise his 
fettered feet and strike them on the 
rock floor, one — twice — ^as if in re- 
sponse to her words of cheer. 

The light from the smouldering fire 
had grown too dim for her to see the 
movement, or note the look of be- 
wilderment and incredulous surprise 
that swept over the prisoner's face, as 
he turned his body slightly, and looked 
up in the direction from which the 
voice had seemed to come. 

"I'm on the ledge of rock above the 
quarry," Sally continued, hurriedly. 
"It's too steep to climb down, but I'll 
go arotmd, and come to you." 

Quick upon her words, she sprang 
to her feet, eager to skirt the edge 
of the quarry, the light of love, which 
is stronger than sun or moon, guiding 
her steps through the night's laby- 
rinth. Had not her thoughts been en- 
tirely absorbed by the g^eat eagerness 
in her heart to reach her lover and set 
him free before the return of his ene- 
mies, she would have marveled at the 
ease and speed with which she moved 
in making her way down the rugged 
hill toward its entrance. 

And still it seemed an interminable 
journey, each step haunted by the fear 
that the one on whom the fatal choice 
of executioner had fallen might re- 
turn and wreak his vengeful mission 
before she could reach the spot by the 
circuitous route she had to take. 

This fear, while it startled her, also 
urged her footsteps to greater haste, 
and at times she almost ran. Sudden- 
ly her feet became entangled in one 
of the many creeping wild vines that 
spread a tangled network in her path, 
and unable to recover her poise, she 
fell headlong to the ground, striking 
heavily. 

In a wilted heap she lay there for 
some minutes, stunned by the fall, 
seemingly not caring to move; then, 
on slowly regaining her scattered wits, 
and recalling the haste and importance 



of her mission, she made an effort to 
regain her feet. 

Along with the effort a sharp pain 
darted through her ankle — so sharp 
and severe that she came near crying 
out, and after making a step or two 
forward, she sank, with a little moan, 
down on the ground again, clasping 
her spent ankle with bofi hands. 

A swarm of terrifying thoughts 
came crowding swiftly upon her. Had 
she broken it? If so, what should she 
do in her utter helplessness? A most 
unenviable situation it was — ^alone and 
crippled, far from human aid, a soli- 
tary object for pity, lying helpless 
amid those silent, gloomy hills, while 
the only person on whom she might 
have called in her dire extremity, was 
even more helpless than she, and ur- 
gently needed her assistance even now 
to avert the terrible fate that was 
drawing very near to him. 

As she sat thus in her abject mis- 
ery, aloof from succor or sympathy, 
rubbing her sprained ankle aimlessly 
the while, and bemoaning by turns her 
misfortune and suffering, and the 
cruel situation of the bound and help- 
less prisoner within the stone quarry, 
she finally attempted to move her foot 
gently to and fro, and found to her 
surprise that the accident was only a 
sudden wrench, painful but not lasting. 
Hope once more buoyed her up, yet 
all this delay was a waste of precious 
time she could ill afford to lose. 

After a little prudent waiting she 
once more gained her feet and care- 
fully took a step or two forward, and 
though the effort cost her some agony, 
it was not so intense as before, and 
seemed gradually wearing away, so 
with renewed determination she strug- 
gled bravely on, at times compelled to 
sit down on the ground and tightly 
clasp her ankle with both han& to 
deaden the pain. 

As she sat thus, rocking to and fro 
in her suffering, her ear caught the 
sound of a horse coming up the hill 
in the direction of the quarry. Up she 
again started, in a fresh frenzy of 
terror, her physical pain giving way 
to the greater mental agony that beset 
her. Forgetful of her recent accident. 
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only remembering that the thing she 
had most dreaded might speedily come 
to pass, despite her efforts to prevent 
it, she struggled on. 

The pain seemed suddenly to go as 
quickly as it had come, and she pushed 
resolutely onward, unmindful of her 
weak ankle or of the darkness, pray- 
ing fervently the while that strength 
might remain to her, and enable her to 
readi the quarry before the horseman 
did. 

The sound of the hoofbeats ceased. 
It was probable the rider had dis- 
mounted and was making his way on 
foot to where his victim lay. She was 
tempted to scream out — ^to rend the 
very silence with frantic cries for help, 
yet to what purpose? It might only 
serve to hasten the dastardly work. 
Oh, that she had waited at the edge of 
the quarry, and sought to defend her 
loved from that secure vantage 
ground ! 

She gasped a prayer for aid, for 
strength, and redoubled her speed. At 
last the quarry's entrance was reached, 
and she had to pause a brief moment 
to catch her spent breath. Then, in 
an agony of suspense, she peered anx- 
iously forward into the darkness and 
silence of the place. 

From out the gloom she heard the 
sound of approaching footsteps. Her 
heart stood still. Was she, indeed, too 
late? Had the cruel messenger al- 
ready accomplished his bloody mis- 
sion, and was he now returning from 
the scene of his dark crime? 

As these questions flew to her trou- 
bled brain, there came the perplexing 
knowledge that the sounds she heard 
were those of two men coming toward 
her, not one, and she felt, ratfier than 
saw, the presence of two dark forms 
rapidly approaching. Had Jade Bed- 
dow come back with Steve? They 
must both have ridden one horse. 

She would soon be discovered. Her 
life would surely pay the penalty of 
her presence there. But at least Milt's 
deatii should be avenged. She cared 
for naught else that might happen. 
She drew the pistol from its holder 
and leveled it at the two shadowy 
iorms looming up before hec^ 



Suddenly from out the darkness and 
gloom there came the sound of a voice, 
low and guarded, yet the voice she 
most cared to hear in all the world — 
the voice of Milton Derr. It seemed 
as if the very dead had spoken. 

"Did you come back alone?" the 
voice asked of the companion shadow. 

"Yes, but the Captain may also soon 
return. Why do you ask?" 

"As I lay in yonder place, another 
voice than yours spoke to me out of 
the gloom, and bade me have cour- 
age. 

"You must have dreamed it," in- 
sisted Steve, for it was he. "We two 
must be the only livin' bein's on this 
hill, unless some other member of the 
band came back to set you free, as I 
have done. Whose voice was it?" 

"A woman's." 

"Then I know you dreamed it. 
What woman would be in this lonely 
spot at such an hour of the night? 
But let's not waste time in idle talk. 
You must get away from here, an' 
that quickly. Put as many miles as 
you can between this place an' day- 
break. They turned your horse loose, 
but perhaps it would be better for you 
to make your way on foot. You must 
not be seen in this part of the country 
again, for if the Captain finds out I 
have not kept my oath, I will have to 
suffer in your place." 

"How can I get away, where can I 
go?" Milt anxiously asked. 

"Go up into the mountains— out 
West, anywhere except near this 
spot," urged his companion. "Here's 
a little money to take along with you." 

The two men were now close upon 
Sally, as she crouched in a dark angle 
of the rocky wall, and, although they 
spoke in low tones, sbe heard each 
word. So near were they, in fact, she 
could have touched them by stretch- 
ing forth her hand. 

You have done me a good turn, 
Steve. I shall never forget it!" cried 
Milton Derr, gratefully. 

"You don't owe me any favors," 
answered Steve, hastily, almost rough- 
hr. "The Captain had me in a tight 
fix, an' I had to say what I did, an' 
do what he told me to do»,but I neyeii 
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meant to harm you. I haven't forgot 
the other night. Good-by, Milt, take 
good care of yourself !'' 

CHAPTER XXIV 

After Steve Judson had gone rapid- 
ly down the hill to where his horse 
was hitched and his companion was 
about to follow, Sally quickly put 
forth a detaining hand, and lightly 
touched him. "Milt!" she whispered. 

Twice before, on this same night, he 
had heard that familiar voice calling 
to him through the darkness, and 
there seemed something strange and 
uncanny in its mysterious repetition. 
Was it a trick of his lively imagina- 
tion, or could there be something at 
fault with his brain? Yet the touch 
reassured him. The presence must be 
something tangible. 

"Sally !" he breathed in a low tone, 
filled with wonder. 

"Yes, Fm here," she hastened to 
reply, at the same moment emerging 
from the dark angle of the wall and 
stepping to his side, while he stood 
rooted to the path in utter amazement 
at her presence. 

"Sally," he again said, taking her 
into his arms and softly kissing her 
lips. "Is it really you ? What brought 
you to this lonely spot?" 

"The fear that harm might come to 
you," she answered, simply. 

"But how did you know I was here? 
How came you to find this secret 
place?" he asked, still sorely puzzled. 

"Fll tell you as you go back," she 
answered hurriedly. "There's no time 
now. It's a long story. Let's leave 
this place as quickly as possible. It 
is a dangerous spot, and each mo- 
ment we tarry increases the danger." 

"But how in the world did you get 
here?" he persisted, as they started 
down the hill. 

"I rode old Joe. He's hidden in the 
willow thicket down by the branch. 
He will carry double," she continued. 
"Let's go to where he's hitched, an' 
I'll take you as far as the New Pike 
Gate, then you can ride him to the 
station, and take the first early train. 
Just turn Joe loose. He'll find his way 
back home." 



"Then it was you who called to me 
as I lay in the quarry, gagged and 
bound," said Milton, as they hurried 
onward through the darkness, Sally 
directing the way to the clump of wil- 
lows, and as they went along she told 
him something of what had transpired 
during the eventful day. 

"I was half tempted to believe I had 
heard a spirit voice," continued her 
companion, tenderly, speaking of his 
own unhappy experiences at the quar- 
ry. "It seemed as if you had really 
spoken, yet, as I lay and listened, I 
could not imagine how you could be 
so near me at that hour and place. It 
must be a dream, I reasoned, a blessed 
dream, born of the darkness to cheer 
and comfort me in my last moments 
on earth, for such I believed them to 
be. You cannot understand what a 
solace it was to me, even to feel that 
your spirit was near me." 

"I did not intend that harm should 
come to you if I could prevent it," 
said the girl, earnestly. "If worse had 
come to worst, I had a bullet for Jade 
Beddow's heart, and one for Steve's, 
too," she added, with emphasis. 

"Then you heard them go through 
the farce of trying me?" 

"Every word of it. I was looking 
down into the quarry all the while. 
Once I drew a bead on that villain. 
Jade Beddow, but something prompted 
me to wait yet a little longer. How 
glad I am that I did so. For you are 
now free, and, thank heaven! there's 
no bloodstain upon my hands." 

Soon Joe was gratefully turning his 
head toward home, though his burden 
was a double one. 

"And so Steve is the real traitor?" 
said Milt, as Sally gave an account 
of the interview she had overheard be- 
tween the Captain and Steve in the 
ravine near the latter's home. 

"Yes, Jade Beddow worked on 
Steve's fears in order to make him 
lay the deed at your door." 

"It seems that Steve is not alto- 
gether bad. He still has a spark of 
gratitude in his bosom, but was forced 
to make charges against me in order 
to shield himself." 

"Jade Beddow is at the bottom of 
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it all," insisted Sally, "either he or 
your uncle. They both want you out 
of the way, and will stop at nothing 
to carry out their plans. I don't know 
which is the greater villain of the 
two." 

"Perhaps Fd better stay around here 
a day or two longer, and settle some 
old scores before I go," said Milt, 
thoughtfully. 

"No! no!" the girl interposed, hasti- 
ly. "You must leave here to-night. 
There are far too many dangers 
threatening you here, besides, your 
staying would bring speedy vengeance 
on Steve Judson. Botfi his safety and 
yours depends on your getting away 
as quickly and secretly as possible. No 
one must see you go, no one must sus- 
pect you have gone." 

"And if I go far away?" questioned 
Milton, with a deep touch of ten- 
derness creeping into his voice, "if I 
find a home elsewhere, and can get 
steady employment, will you come to 
me when I shall send for you?" 

"Yes," was the exultant answer that 
quickly arose to her lips, but suddenly 
she remembered her promise to the 
Squire, and this bitter recollection 
brought with it a sickening sense of 
the binding obligation she was under 
for the sake of another's safety, and 
the unhappy knowledge stifled the one 
small word that was trembling for 
eager utterance on her very lips. 

"Will you come, sweetheart?" per- 
sisted the young man, in tones of per- 
suasive tenderness, mistaking her si- 
lence for maidenly reserve, "or shall 
I come back for you when the time is 
at hand to claim you for my own?" 

"No! no! Milt, you must not tliink 
of coming" back, when once you are 
safely away!" she cried impetuously. 

"Then you will come to me?" 

"Wait until you see what the future 
has in store," she answered evasively. 

"There's only one thing I care for 
it to have in store for me, and that is 
you. You will come to me?" he per- 
sisted. 

"If nothing prevents, I will come," 
she stammered. "But one cannot al- 
ways tell what lies before." 

"What is there to prevent?" he de- 



manded, sharply, a ring of jealousy 
creeping into his tones. "What could 
there be?" 

"A hundred things might arise that 
we know nothing of now," she an- 
swered hurriedly, understanding full 
well that she stood on most dangerous 
ground, that to confess to her lover 
the one thing that stood in the way of 
her going, would be to shatter all the 
plans she had laid for his own safety. 

She knew that rather than have her 
keep faith with the Squire, the nephew 
would deliberately give himself up to 
the officers of the law, and loudly pro- 
claim the ownership of the hat which 
was about to cost Sally so great a 
price. No hope could she have to get 
her sweetheart away did he but sus- 
pect the sacrifice she was about to 
make for his sake. Neither prayers 
nor entreaties could avail in the face 
of such knowledge. 

For one brief moment a thought of 
escape came to her. She was sorely 
tempted to break her promise with 
the Squire, to delay her marriage with 
him, finding one excuse and another 
until she could hear from the absent 
one, and make her preparations to 
join him. Then all might yet end well. 

But there was her mother to be con- 
sidered. She was about to forget this 
very important item in such an ar- 
rangement. What would become of 
her mother, should Sally do such a 
thing? She could not be left to the 
Squire's wrath, nor could she go along 
with her daughter. It seemed the 
meshes of fate were drawing tighter 
and tighter around the girl. All ave- 
nues of escape appeared closed to her. 

"To-day and to-night have been too 
trying for me!" cried Sally, wearily. 
"We both know what the past has 
been, we neither can tell about the 
future, so let us talk only of the pres- 
ent. That concerns us most." 

"But I don't understand," began 
Milton. "This seems a new mood. It 
isn't like you, Sally. You don't mean 
that you are beginning to care less for 
me?" 

"Have I acted to-night as if I was?" 
she asked sharply; his words had 
stung her into sudden resentment. 
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**Did my going to the old deserted 
quarry for your sake, look as if I was 
caring less ?'' 

"No! no! forrive me!" he cried, 
humbly, abashed by the reproof of her 
words. "I did not mean that I know 
your heart is mine, else you would not 
have been the brave and fearless girl 
you were to-night. Grtxi bless you !" 

CHAPTER XXV 

To Sally the next few days were 
more full of disturbing thoughts than 
events. 

So far as Milton Derr's safety was 
concerned, her mind was at ease, for 
he had succeeded in getting away, and 
no one was the wiser regarding his 
going — no one but herself and Steve. 

The horse that Milt had ridden on 
the night of his mysterious disappear- 
ance, and which had been turned loose 
by ttie raiders, had gone back to Mr. 
Peppers', and the general impression 
seemed to be that its rider had left 
that part of the country on account 
of the toll-gate troubles, with whidi 
his name was now being connected. 

Sally had arisen even earlier than 
usual the morning following her night 
journey to the old quarry, and, as she 
had expected, she found Joe waiting 
patiently at the lot gate to be let in. 
This she managed to do before her 
mother was up ; therefore, no explana- 
tions were necessary, save to explain 
that she had not stayed overnight with 
Sophronia, and had quietly let herself 
in by means of the back door, so as 
not to disturb her mother, who had 
gone to bed. 

With each day slipping stealthily 
by, like the waters of a deep stream, 
whose surface seems almost stagnant, 
the time was drawing near to hand 
when the g^rl had promised to pur- 
chase her sweetheart's liberty with her 
own bondage. 

Now that Milton Derr was spirited 
safefy away, quite beyond the reach 
of the Squire's hatred and vengeance, 
the temptation fell heavily upon the 
pretty toll-taker to repudiate her part 
of the bargain, g^ven under such stress 
of anxiety. Such a promise should not 
he held inviolable. The Squire had de- 



liberately forced her into it by Ks 
threats against his nephew. 

Yet the promise had been given in 
good earnest at the time, and accepted 
in good faith. The Squire had abided 
by his promise, she must now do like- 
wise. 

Apart from all this — independent of 
the right or wrong, justice or injustice 
of the matter, the fact was self-evi- 
dent, that though the nephew might 
be beyond the reach of the Squire's 
anger, she and her mother were not 

His rage must of necessity fall on 
the defenceless heads of both, and the 
girl felt far more helpless now than 
before her champion had gone, for, in 
losing him, she had lost the only 
knight who might valiantly fight her 
batties. 

Lxx>king at her helpless situation, 
there seemed but one thing left her — 
a marriage to the Squire. What 
though it should be a loveless one? 
Such marriages took place day after 
day, and some of them appeared to 
even bear the seal of contentment, if 
not of happiness. Not that this could 
ever prove true in her case. It were 
a thing impossible, with the memory of 
one she really loved ever enshrined in 
her heart. 

Fate, however, seemed detemuned 
to require a sacrifice of her, so why 
not make it and end the unequal strug- 
gle? 

Milton Derr was now not only a 
fugitive from justice, but debarred 
from ever returning, by the edict of 
the band, which had believed itself be- 
trayed by him. To its members he was 
literally dead. For his own sake, as 
well as for Judson's safety, he could 
not hope to come back. There was 
still less hope that she could ever go 
to him, witih her mother also to be 
provided for, and so— what did it mat- 
ter if she paid the debt she had in- 
curred? There was no one to suffer 
but herself. 

The Squire had confided to her mo- 
ther the girl's promise to many him, 
and Mrs. Brown was diligently 
spreading the news daily, despite her 
daughters wishes to the contrary. 
Soon the announcement of the wed- 
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ding was made in the town paper, to 
the girl's great disgust and indigna- 
tion. Both the Squire and Mrs. Brown 
had conspired in this public notice of 
the approaching marriage, and the 
hapless girl began to feel, as they had 
intended, that matters had gone too 
far for her to rue the bargain. 

Every allusion to the affair made 
her heart-sick and miserable. Mrs. 
Brown, who was filled with plans re- 
garding the event, strongly urged a 
diurch wedding in town — it would 
have proven a morsel of supreme de- 
light to her, but Sally steadfastly re- 
fused to consider the matter even for 
a single moment. She would be mar- 
ried at the toll-house, and at no other 
place. No one should witness the mar- 
riage but her mother, not even So- 
phronia was to be invited. 

This decision was a great grief to 
the mother. She had hoped and 
planned for far more elaborate things. 
In vain she reasoned and expostulated. 
It was all to little purpose — ^the g^rl 
was determined and obdurate. Argu- 
ments and entreaties were of no avail, 
not even inducements, for the Squire 
had given Mrs. Brown a sum of mon- 
ey quite sufficient to purchase the pros- 
pective bride a handsome wedding 
outfit. 

Sally was also firm and immovable 
in her rejection of this proposed ex- 
penditure. She would not receive any 
wedding finery from the Squire, nor 
would she marry in any that his money 
had purchased. 

"He must take me as I am, or not 
at all," she said. 

"Sally, I don't know what to make 
of you !" cried her mother, in dismay. 
"Refusin* a bran'-new weddin' dress 
that's oflfered you." 

"He can buy me dresses after he's 
bought me," answered Sally, bitterly. 
"I won't accept them now." 

The moments sped like birds of evil 
passage. Nearer and nearer drew the 
hour of sacrifice. Each day that might 
have been so full of joy, under other 
circumstances, was one of prolonged 



unhappiness, and she scarcely knew 
whether to rejoice or grieve when it 
was ended, for the morrow would be 
but a repetition of the day that had 
passed, and one day nearer the goal of 
her misery. 

The Squire would have proven a 
most ardent suitor had Sally consent- 
ed, but she would have none of it. He 
hovered about the toll house, with the 
persistency of a youthful swain, fired 
by his first grand passion; but the 
bride elect very promptly sent him 
about his business, whenever he came 
spooning around, and curtly an- 
nounced that she was busy getting 
ready to marry him, and, therefore, 
had no time for sentimental dallying. 

If, notwithstanding these repeated 
rebuffs, he chose to linger, it fell to 
Mrs. Brown to entertain him, which 
she generally did by finding excuses 
for Sally's brusque manners and 
strange words. "Skittish colts make 
the tamest ones in harness," said she. 

"When they're properly broke," 
thought the Squire, with a quiet 
chuckle of satisfaction. 

On the evening before the wedding 
the prospective groom presented him- 
self at the New Pike Gate. His efforts 
at rejuvenation, in dress and manner, 
would have struck Sally as comically 
grotesque but for the part she was to 
play in the tragic comedy. 

"I thought I'd drop in to sec if 
there's anything you wished done be- 
fore to-morrow," said he, in a half 
apologetic way, as he readily inter- 
preted the look on Sally's face to mean 
disapproval of his presence. 

The girl's heart gave a sudden leap 
of terror. To-morrow ! Was it possi- 
ble that her marriage was this near? 
She had tried to put away the thought 
of it, day by day, as if this could 
lengthen time, or stay the unhappy 
event, and now the hour was almost 
at hand. She might no longer forget, 
or put the fact aside. The shadow of 
its actual presence overshadowed her 
and chilled her very heart. 
[To be continued.} 
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THE PROGRESS OF PROHIBITION 
IN GEORGIA 

By Mrs. J. J. Ansley 



HE who looks through history 
for the source of the recent 
great prohibition victory 
achieved in Georgia, will find its ori- 
gin dates beyond the early settlement 
to the English forefathers, who came 
through blood to find rest on the soil 
of a free country. Like a mighty army 
of giant spirits, overcome but not de- 
feated, they crossed the sea to estab- 
lish homes so fortified by peace and 
purity that no foe, however mighty, 
could invade. At the head of this 
noble company, towering above his 
fellows, stood the wise statesman, il- 
lustrious patriot and stainless Chris- 
tian, James Edward Oglethorpe; 
whose exalted conception of human 
liberty and rare spirit of unselfish phil- 
anthropy, blessed the persecuted and 
protected the weak of two continents. 
Not only the State of Georgia, but 
the entire Union is brought under 
tribute to his munificence and untiring 
-devotion to the cause of right. With 
pen, voice and sword he fought every 
enemy to civic righteousness. From 
the first morning of February 2, 1733, 
when he, with his heroic compatriots, 
gathered about the camp-fires on the 
shores of the Savannah and dedicated 
the soil whereon they stood to Al- 
mighty God, until the day he left, 
never to return, he was a flaming 
(evangel of truth, mightily defending 
the colonists against the greatest op- 
pressor known to the human race — the 
legalized liquor traffic. 

Under his matchless leadership, 
Georgia's charter was baptized with 
mercy, opening her gates to the friend- 
Jess, granting liberty of conscience to 



all persecuted Protestants, even re- 
ceiving outcast Jews as brethren, there 
is little wonder, therefore, that drastic 
laws were enacted forbidding the im- 
portation of rum. General Oglethorpe 
recognized the fact that the rule of 
rum would institute a tyranny of 
fiercer cruelty than that of kings or 
popes. In his memorable address on 
the first day of the colony's history, in 
uttering an emphatic warning against 
the sin of intemperance, he said: 

"It is my hope that through your 
good example Georgia's settlement 
will prove a blessing and not a curse 
to our Indian neighbors." 

He influenced tiie colonists to enact 
the most stringent prohibitory meas- 
ures against the importation of rum, 
which was rigidly enforced during the 
first nine years of the colony's exist- 
ence. Then, through the demoraliz- 
ing agencies of war and the enforced 
absence of Oglethorpe, the officials be- 
came lax in their administration, the 
free use of mtoxicants was allowed, 
the law against the importation of 
spirituous liquors was violated, and, 
finally, repealed. Overridden by the 
majority, Oglethorpe yet plead to the 
last for the enforcement, rather than 
the annulling of the law. While the 
English Parliament was urging the 
grant of the right to import rum, on 
the ground that prohibition did not 
prohibit, in a letter to the trustees of 
the colony, February, 1743, he says: 

"As for the magistrates (of Savan- 
nah) being unable to enforce the law, 
it is the fault of such magistrates. I 
am sure here (at Frederica) the laws 
are strictly put in execution." 
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Thus we see that James Edward 
Oglethorpe was championing this 
great principle of human rights long 
before the birth of its modern advo- 
cates. His broad humanitarianism and 
sturdy Christianity were the source of 
the first single stream in Georgia 
which has flowed down through the 
years and to-day goes to swell the 
great gtdf stream of prohibitory law. 
It is claimed that General Oglethorpe 
advocated beer drinking. So he did; 
but an analysis of his character forces 
the conclusion, that he would not have 
allowed the shipment of beer had he 
known what science has since demon- 
strated touching the nature and effect 
of beer upon the human system. He 
lived one hundred and twenty-four 
years before scientific research proved 
that alcohol was a poison instead of a 
food. He dealt beer and other spiritu- 
ous liquors to his soldiers for the same 
reason that the Japanese government 
issued sugar and candy to their army. 
He, with all men of his generation, 
believed beer to contain nourishing 
food elements. He is to be judged by 
his and not our light. 

Next to promulgate temperance in 
Georgia were the Salzburgers, those 
Christian martyrs of the Alps, whose 
story of persecution has stirred the 
heart of every civilized nation. They 
came with the fires of heroism burn- 
in|^ in their breasts. They were in- 
spired by the majesty of Georgia's 
twofold mission, viz., to make a home 
for the weak and oppressed, and form 
a bulwark of defense to all the Ameri- 
can colonies against the encroachment 
of the Spaniards. Their sobriety, in- 
dustry, frugality and piety made their 
settlement, Ebenezer, a synonym for 
purity, peace and vigor. At one time 
when England b^an to lose hope of 
the colony's development, and threat- 
ened to withdraw support, the con- 
sideration of the unremitting labor, 
temperate and pious habits of the 
Salzburgers led to renewed confidence 
and fostering care. These progenitors 
of great principles sowed the seed 
broadcast for wholesome prohibitory 
law in the years to come. A little later 
they were re-enforced by those gra- 



cious singers of psalms — the Mora- 
vians — who blessed the world by im- 
pressions made upon the great founder 
of Methodism, the Reverend John 
Wesley. The eloquent Whitefield, with 
his wondrous power of molding the 
masses, gave also a widespread im- 
petus to the temperance cause. His 
terrific denunciation of drinking and 
drunkenness in the church at Savan- 
nah is thrilling reading even to-day, 
after more than a hundred years. 

After General Oglethorpe retired 
from the governor-generalship, and 
his less worthy successors granted the 
right to import and manufacture spir- 
itous liquors, the colonists became cor- 
rupted, their health impaired and 
many died from the excessive use of 
intoxicants. Thousands of Indians 
and African slaves fell by the drink 
habit in a single year. De Braham 
says that so great was the slaughter 
among the negroes, that "in 1761 
there were scarce above three dozen 
negroes in the colony." The rapid 
growth of debauchery and idleness 
under the license system, threatened 
the life of the colony. In June of 1752, 
when the charter was surrendered to 
the trustees, the whole annual exports 
of Georgia did not amount to ten 
thousand pounds sterling.* Wars were 
precipitated with the Indians throu^ 
the inflammatory eflfects of alcoholic 
liquors. Realizing the utter failure of 
the license system to regulate and con- 
trol the drink evil. Governor Ellis, on 
the 27th of July, 1757, signed a law 
forbidding the sale of "wine, beer, 
cyder, brandy, punch or other strong 
drinks whatsoever, in less quantities 
than three gallons at one time, to one 
person." This law also forbade the 
sale of intoxicants to Indians. It had 
been demonstrated that the use of in- 
toxicants not only made them a prey 
to disease, and destroyed their lives, 
but kept them in a constant state of 
rebellion against the colonists. Prior 
to the Revolution, all spirituous liquors 
were imported, save a small quantity 
of domestic brandy made from molas- 
ses. The war, cutting off foreign im- 
portation, caused the establishment of 
distilleries at home, for at that time 
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alcoholic liquors were regarded as an 
absolute necessity to the army, not 
only because it was thought that they 
contained nourishing food properties, 
but because it was believed that their 
inflaming effects incited the soldiers 
to physical bravery. With the intro- 
duction of distilleries, the demoraliz- 
ing effect of war and the inebriety of 
the British soldiery, wholesale de- 
bauchery was practiced by a great 
mass of the people. Moral standards 
became so low that many preachers 
and school teachers were habitual 
drunkards. Of this period, Sidney 
Lanier writes: 

Priest and soldier trilled good songs for 

mass, 
And all the prayers the priests said were 

"Pray, Drink!" 
And all the soldiers swore was, 

"Drink!" 
Till mirth sat like a jaunty postilion 
Upon the back of Time and urged him on. 

The laws forbade swearing, gam- 
bling, fighting. Sabbath-breaking, gal- 
loping horses through the streets. But 
drinking and drunkenness, which pro- 
voked Siese violations, were allowed. 

In 1788 Dr. Benjamin Rush, the 
celebrated temperance advocate, trav- 
eled through Georgia, appealing with 
burning fervor to all the churdies to 
make abstinence from the use of alco- 
holic liquors obligatory on the part of 
their adherents. At that period only 
the- Methodists and the Society of 
Friends had any such law. 

Bishop Asbury, of the Methodist 
Church, whose circuit extended from 
Maine to Georgia, was a most power- 
ful promulgator of temperance prin- 
ciples. He not only preadied and prac- 
ticed total abstinence, but saw that the 
law of his church was enforced, for- 
bidding the manufacture, sale and use 
of intoxicants. Many references in 
his journal reveal an agony of spirit 
over the blighting and destroying 
power of alcohol. Writing from 
North Carolina July 25, 1780, he 
says: 

"I dwell as among thorns and scor- 
pions; the people are poor and cruel 
to one another. Some families are 
ready to starve for want of bread, 



while others have corn and rye dis- 
tilled into poisonous whisky." 

The rules of the Methodist Church, 
written by John and Charles Wesley, 
forbidding the sale, manufacture and 
use of ardent spirits as a beverage, did 
more to bring the great masses of the 
people to see the evil of intemperance 
and legislate against it in the early 
days of Georgia history, than all other 
agencies combined. Keverend James 
Axley, Major Hope-Hill, Humphries, 
and other Methodist preachers of that 
period, exhibited a zeal and untiring 
devotion worthy of the apostles. In 
1766 Dr. Rush's powerful treatise on, 
"The Effects of Ardent Spirits upon 
the Human Body and Mind," stirred 
his, the Presbyterian, church to action, 
and aroused all of the churches to duty 
along temperance lines. Although the 
Baptist Church at that time contained 
no law against its members using al- 
cohol as a beverage, it was the first 
church in Georgia to organize a so- 
ciety to create temperance sentiment. 
At Eaton ton, Georgia, in July of 1827, 
Dr. J. H. Campbell, of the Columbus 
(Georgia) Baptist church, and Dr. 
Adiel Sherwood, of the Eatonton Bap- 
tist church, organized the first tem- 
perance society in the state. Rev. Ab- 
ner N. Qopton drafted the constitu- 
tion. Dr. Lovial Peirce, of the Method- 
ist Church, joined hands with his 
Baptist brethren, and a temperance or- 
ganization developed which sowed the 
seed for the great "Moderation Era." 
Temperance societies were formed in 
well-nigh every county. After several 
years of earnest endeavor, the tem- 
perance forces began to realize the 
necessity of legislation, and 1838 be- 
came known in temperance annals as 
"Petition Year." Various states, Geor- 
gia among them, began to petition the 
legislatures to repeal the liquor license 
law. In this petition work Georgia 
was led by that sterling Qiristian, Jo- 
siah Floumoy. He canvassed the 
state, speaking day and night with all 
the fervor of his great powers. Ow- 
ing to the opposition of the press and 
the politicians, his efforts failed to 
secure the repeal of Georgia's liquor 
license law, but he succeeded in caas- 
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ing an arrest of thought which re- 
stuted in higher standards being set 
up. This movement was closely fol- 
lowed by the "Moral Suasion Era/' as 
instituted by the "Washingtonians," 
the fundamental law of whose organi- 
zation was the reformation of the 
drunkard. It swept over the state and 
nation like a prairie fire, thousands of 
drunkards gave up their drink, and for 
a time it was believed to be a complete 
solution of the drink problem. But 
before the movement had thoroughly 
entrenched itself, some of its own 
leaders fell by drink, and it soon lost 
its hold upon the public mind. It was 
an appeal to the emotions exclusively, 
and therefore failed in its purpose. 

This organization was followed by 
the "Sons and Daughters of Temper- 
ance," and by that peerless man of 
Ireland, Father Mathew, whose 
Christly service in the temperance 
cause has made him the benefactor of 
the wide world. Thousands gave up 
drink under his mighty appeals. In a 
single day he secured the pledge of 
six hundred to total abstinence. 

In 185s the work of the various 
temperance organizations in the 
churches had created sufficient senti- 
ment to give hope of obtaining state 
prohibition. The temperance forces 
nominated Rev B. H. Overby as their 
candidate for governor. A strong pro- 
hibition platform was adopted, and a 
heated campaign was entered upon, 
resulting in Mr. Overby's defeat by 
48,398 votes, he receiving only 6,244. 
The prohibition candidate was de- 
feated, but the temperance cause was 
given a powerful impetus by the agi- 
tation. In 1867 to 1872 "The Good 
Templars" waged a mighty warfare 
against tfie liquor traffic. They were 
followed by "The United Friends of 
Temperance," who rendered valuable 
aid in educating the peopte along tem- 
perance lines. 

All organizations in Georgia prior 
to 1880, while accomplishing great 
good for the temperance movement, 
were only reformatory. It was not 
until Frances E. Willard's first visit 
to Georgia in i88q that any preventive 
measures were taken by the temper- 



ance advocates. She came as the 
mightiest foe to the liquor traffic, 
turning on the light, revealing its 
danger and iniquity under a "Han of 
Work" having sixteen sub-divisions: 

(i) Organization; (2) Making 
Public Sentiment; (3) Juvenile Tem- 
perance Societies; (4) The Hedge; 
(S) Sacramental Wine; (6) Anti- 
Treat Leagues; (7^ Temperance Cof- 
fee Rooms; (8) Homes for Inebriate 
Women; (9) Reformed Men's Qub; 
(10) Bureau of Information; fii) 
Counter Attractions of Home; (12) 
Home Missionary Work; (13) Gos- 
pel Temperance Meetings; (14) 
Fountains; (15) Money; (16) Tryst- 
ing-Time with God. 

Through the Bureau of Information 
millions of pages of literature were 
annually sent out, showing from a sci- 
entific point of view the nature and 
effect of alcohol upon the human sys- 
tem. Miss Willard, after seven con- 
secutive years of pleading before the 
International Sunday School Commit- 
tee, succeeded in securing the introduc- 
tion of a quarterly temperance lesson. 
On Temperance Sunday in the Sun- 
day school, literature was distributed 
demonstrating the truths of science 
touching the danger of alcohol as a 
poison, and teachers were urged to 
teach in an earnest, thorough manner. 
Loyal Temperance Legions were or- 
ganized in which the children were 
taught the same lessons, and by ap- 
pealing to the state legislature, a law 
was enacted requiring the physiologi- 
cal action of alcohol and other nar- 
cotics upon the human system to be 
taught in the public schools. Mo- 
thers' meetings were held, giving out 
the same information, all evangelical 
preachers were requested to preach at 
least one sermon annually on the sub- 
ject, public mass meetings were held 
at regular intervals, at which able, 
scientific lecturers were employed to 
g^ve the discovery of science touching 
alcohol. The press of the state was 
induced to give space to the cause. In 
the meanwhile, at noon daily, every 
W. C. T. U. woman went before the 
Giver of all good, beseeching His bless- 
ings upon the work. For twenty-five 
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years this systematic, patient, persist- 
ent, unceasing labor has been going on 
in Georgia and other states. The vot- 
ers of to-day have been indoctrinated 
in these principles, and have been made 
free by a perfect knowledge of the 
truth as set forth by science touching 
the nature and effect of alcohol upon 
the human body. 

While accrediting to niultifcfrm 
sources the cause of the rising tem- 
perance tide which culminated in 
statutory prohibition in Georgia; 
while recognizing all of the manifold 
agencies of church and state since the 
days of Oglethorpe, we are yet led to 
conclude, from the evidence before us, 
that the Georgia Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union figured more 
largely under God in laying the foun- 
dation for final victory than any other 
single force or organization. The An- 
ti-Saloon League, which so valiantly 
championed the cause and heroically 
led the way, is the child of the W. C. 
T. U. It has been in rearing twenty- 
five years. 

The honored Fred L. Seely, of the 
Atlanta Georgian, which came out in 
all of its stalwart strength on the side 
of the home, and made more friends 
for the cause than all the other state 
dailies taken together, was the loyal 
son of a loyal white ribbon mother. 
But the crowning glory of the crown- 
ing victory was centered in the per- 
son of the President of the Georgia 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
— Mrs. Mary Harris Armor. She is 
the daughter of a new chivalry, a 
chivalry that will lay down its life to 
protect the weak, and let the op- 
pressed go free. Before the legisla- 
ture, before the governor, in the cor- 
ridors of the capitol, in the churches, 
on the platform, everyzchere, she pro- 
claimed the fact, like Deborah, of old, 
that the Lord had given the victory. 
With all the fervor of her impassioned 
soul, she urged the prohibition forces 
to strike for their altars, and like 
Deborah, she did not say. Go up and 
claim the victory ; but said. Come, and 
we shall have the victory! As she led 
all followed, and on the memorable 
day of the battle, when it was an- 



nounced that the bill had passed, amid 
shouts and tears, far above the tu- 
multuous roar of the victor's song, was 
heard from the house a call for Mrs. 
Mary Harris Armor, the President of 
the Georgia Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union. The officers ordered 
a mounted escort to attend her as she 
led the great procession of jubilant 
men, women and children on to Grady 
Monument. 

From the North and the South, the 
East and the West, are coming thick 
and fast urgent, pleading calls tor her 
help in delivering the nation from the 
thraldom of the liquor traffic. A 
woman of more fiery zeal, impassioned 
eloquence and heroic courage, the 
world has not produced. Given the 
prophetic eye, the ability to discern the 
signs of the times, she is a conqueror 
in the greatest moral battle in history 
— the overthrow of the legalized li- 
quor traffic. The victory achieved by 
Georgia will soon be achieved by 
every Southern state — reforms do not 
move backward. From every hill- 
top, valley and plain throughout our 
sunny Southland is heard the note of 
triumph. The daily mails bring news 
of victory in such rapid succession 
that a summary of prohibition's prog- 
ress taken to-day, is old to-morrow. 
The cause is marching on, and, we 
venture to prophesy, will sweep over 
the nation, and be enthroned at Wash- 
ington, in less than a decade. 

Not only Georgia and other prohi- 
bition states, but the entire nation, is 
being swept by the g^eat prohibition 
wave. 

The following summary gives pro- 
hibition territory as recently tabulated 
— Maine, North Dakota, Kansas and 
Georgia having statutory prohibition: 

Alabama — Majority of the counties 
dry; part of others also. A county 
option law has just been passed, mov- 
ing for state prohibition in the next 
two or three years. 

Arkansas — Sixty out of seventy- 
eight counties dry. Much dry terri- 
tory in other counties. 

California — Four dry counties and 
much dry territory in other counties. 

Colorado — Local option law, 1907- 
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Connecticut — ^Town local option ; 96 
no-license to J2 license towns. 

Delaware — Half dozen dry towns. 
State no-license campaign; vote on 
November 5, 1907. 

Florida — ^Thirty dry counties out of 
forty-five. Few saloons in the state. 
Move for state prohibition led by Gov- 
ernor Broward. 

Idaho — License, Sunday law only, 
passed in 1905. 

Illinois — Probably 200 dry towns. 
Local option law, recently passed. 
Two dry counties. 

Indiana — ^Three dry counties; 710 
dry townships out of 1,016. Half of 
population in dry territory. 

Iowa — Sixty-five out of ninety-nine 
counties dry; 11 other counties have 
only one saloon town. Move for state 
prohibition again under way. 

Kentucky — Ninety-seven out of one 
hundred and ten counties dry; only 
four counties entirely wet. Saloons 
close on Sundays. 

Louisiana — Seven-eighths of state 
dry. Orders may not be solicited or 
received in dry territory. 

Maryland — Ten out of twenty-three 
counties dry, two nearly dry and two 
others where liquor is sold in only one 
place. 

Massachusetts — Local option by 
cities and towns, 250 being: dry and 
100 wet. Laws strict and well en- 
forced. 

Michigan — County option, with a 
few dry counties. If county votes wet 
it reverses dry vote in small unit. 

Minnesota — License, with village 
local option; 1,123 dry municipalities. 
Sunday closing in entire state. 

Mississippi — Sixty-eight out of sev- 
enty-five counties dry. State prohibi- 
tion campaign actively under way. 

Missouri — Forty counties dry. Sun- 
day closing rigidly enforced by Gov- 
ernor Folk. 

Montana — License. 

Nebraska — Village and city option; 
400 dry and 600 wet towns. 

Nevada — License with little restric- 
tion. No chance to vote on question 
of prohibition. 

New Hampshire — Nominally prohi- 
bition, modiiSed by local sentiment. 



Trend toward prohibition ; 62 per cent 
of population in dry territory. 

New Jersey — Local option law. 

New York — ^Town and township 
option ; 300 dry towns. 

North Carolina — Few saloons ; cam- 
paign for state prohibition, with the 
governor leading the fight. 

Ohio — Out of 1,376 townships 1,140 
are dry, 60 per cent of municipalities 
dry and 350,000 people living in dry 
residence districts in wet cities. Coun- 
ty prohibition assured — ^probably at 
next session. 

Oregon — Twelve dry counties and 
170 dry municipalities in other coun- 
ties. 

Oklahoma — Five hundred and thir- 
ty-five saloons in the state. Part form- 
erly in Indian Territory has had pro- 
hibition 21 years and the constitution- 
al convention adopted similar provi- 
sion to apply to entire state if so de- 
clared by popular vote. 

Pennsylvania — License, with privi- 
lege of remonstrance. 

Rhode Island — Sixteen dry munici- 
palities out of thirty-eight. 

South Carolina — ^Recently passed a 
county local option and repealed dis- 
pensary law; move for state prohibi- 
tion following Georgia's victory. 

South Dakota — Large section of the 
state dry. 

Tennessee — Saloons excluded from 
all but three municipalities in the 
state; state prohibition predicted in 
three years. 

Texas — Two-thirds of state dry by 
local option; state prohibition cam- 
paign under way. 

Utah — License. 

Vermont — Dry, save 24 municipali- 
ties; entire state and every county in 
state show majority against license; 
state prohibition expected shortly. 

Virginia — Much dry territory. 

West Virginia — Thirty dry counties 
out of fifty-five ; governor publicly op- 
poses liquor traffic. 

Wisconsin — Local option, with 650 
dry communities. 

Arizona — License. 

District of Columbia — Ratio of sa- 
loon to population reduced more than 
half during the last 15 years. 

New Mexico — License. 
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Xathor of ** Cupid's Paok of Cards,** **A Cynic's If edltatioitf/* etc. 

A THOUGHT FOR THE NEW YEAR 



^ust con this o'er before the fray, 
And the rule will give you grit : 

The bitter-sweet of yesterday 
Is to-day's own sweet er-bxt! 

Take life easy, 
Take life breezy ; 

Live the hour you live ! 
Joys and troubles 
Alike are bubbles, 

Nor lasting measure give. 

This mom's pet sorrow 
Will hold to-morrow 

Her sides in mocking glee ; 



Hence, please her never- 
Live smiline ever. 
And a doleful jade is she. 

To-day's the day, 
Blue skies or gray ; 

Anew you're bom each dawn. 
The tears best worth 
Are the tears of mirth 

You'll shed when you are gone! 

So con this o'er before the fray, 
And the mle will give you grit: 

The hitter-sweet of yesterday 
Is to-day s own sweeter-hit! 



He — ^You treat me as if I were of no account ! 

5"*^ — Not at all. I like you personally all right. I merely treat you as if 
you were of no hank account ! « « « 

**How can I prevent my chauffeur from smelling?" 
**Cut his nose off!" « « « 

A PEACH 

Jack Welby was briskly wending his way up the avenue, a serenely happy 
expression on his face. 

At last his efforts had been crowned with success. And yet this jewel he had 
finally possessed himself of was well worth waiting for. No wonder he was 
hurrying forth to acquaint them at home of his great good luck. 

"'She is mine," he cried exultantly, "mine, mine, mine !" 

*'Hello!" exclaimed a cheery voice from behind. "Has Dan Cupid landed 
another victim ?" 

Jack Welby turned about and faced his friend Stubbs. 

•"It's you, is it?" he said. 

"Lucky thing, too," replied Stubbs. "I say, you shouldn't talk to yourself so 
loud, old man. Well, since the secret's out, what's her name?" 

"Name?" echoed Welby, with a twinkle in his eye. "Wait until this evening; 
come up and I'll introduce you." 

Stubbs knitted his brows. "Then I don't know her ?" 

"No ; but you will. Don't forget to come up. She's a peach — " 

"You mean your prospective — " 

"Quite so," broke in Welby, as he hurried off. "My prospective— coofe/" 



ALAS! 

Drink and the world drinks with you. 
But it's enough to make you groan ; 

.When you come to settle the bill — 
Yow ^ttle the bill alone! 
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MAKING USE OF HIM TO THE LAST 

Mrs. A — I hear you're going to South Dakota. 
Mrs. B—So I am. 
Mrs. A — Divorce, I suppose? 
Mrs. B— Yes. 

Mrs. A — I wonder what your husband will do? 

Mrs. B — Oh, I'm taking him along to look after the baggage and things. 

4t ♦ ♦ 

"Did you see that gentleman walk out in the middle of the sermon on Sun- 
day?" 
"Yes ; you know, he walks in his sleep !" 

4t ♦ ♦ 

EVEN FOR'THE CIRCUS 

A society chap named Brown, But when this eccentric young cuss 

Whose vests were the talk of the town, Applied to the Manager, thus 
Aspired (which was queer) Was he turned down: 

To nightly appear It's true you're a clown — 

At the Circus cast as a clown ! But you're even too-too for us !" 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

HOW TO LAND HIM IN A WEEK 

Monday Be pretty ; smile once. 

Tuesday Be prettier ; frown at him. 

Wednesday Be pensive ; sigh once. 

Thursday Laugh at him. 

Friday Confess a "deepi regard" for him. 

Saturday Be "out." 

Sunday Name the wedding-day ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Would you call her a strong, athletic girl ?" 

"I should say so. When she throws a fellow a kiss it knocks him down !" 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

PEPPER-GRAMS 

A man's "affinity" is the woman who doesn't cook his dinner but does cook 
his goose ! 

In the Hotel of Love, woman is the caterer. But the man still pays the tips. 

Some women marry to mend a man's ways; but all they ever mend is his 
clothes ! 

A girl needs no other chaperon than — ^homeliness. 

What woman wants to be bothered with a husband anyway — ^unless he be 
some other woman's? 

Let us at least be thankful that heaven will not be as exclusive as New York 
society. 

Politicians are not what they scream! 

Whenever we hear an ugly man say, "God made man in his own image," we 

wonder what God thinks about it. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

MY NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTION 

The other day a friend asked me, "What's your New Year's resolution ?" 
Almost as I spoke, a handsome widow whom I knew quite well, passed in 
front of us. "Did you notice her?" I asked. 
"Yes," replied my friend, "but what has that to do with my question ?" 
"Everythmg. She looked well enough, didn't she?" 
"Sh^ certainly did." 
"Well, I believe in letting well enough alone. That's my resolution !" quoth I. 
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By Robert L. Taylor 



TEMPTATION 

Temptation is the great disturber 
of the universe. It is the only evil 
that ever entered the kingdom of 
heaven. We are told in Holy Writ 
that it kindled the spirit of Lucifer 
into flame, and he drew about him a 
countless host of immortal spirits, 
cherubim and seraphim — ^the tallest 
angel of light, and with his burning 
eloquence persuaded them to throw 
oflF allegiance to almighty God and 
rally around the standard of rebellion 
against his throne. But scarcely had 
they drawn their flaming swords and 
uncovered their awful batteries, when 
the live thunders of God's infinite 
wrath smote and shattered their shin- 
ing ranks and hurled them headlong 
over the battlements of heaven into 
the black vault of outer darkness, 
where life forever dies and death lives 
forever. 

And then we are told that when this 
beautiful planet of ours had rolled out 
from chaos and the hand of almighty 
power had stamped it with ineffable 
beauty and Paradise first blushed in 
the presence of its admiring God, the 
fallen archangel, distraught with the 
dream of revenge, mounted upward 
through the gloom in search of the 
new born world, bent on the destruc- 
tion of Paradise and on the accom- 
plishment of the fall of man with the 
subtle tongue of temptation. 

But he could not reach the heart of 
man until the woman intervened. 
There she stood, the fairest, loveliest, 
purest thing that God ever made, with 
the light of beauty in her face that 
charmed the very angels — and how 
easily she led him to his fall! Per- 
haps it was only a languishing look 



and the nod of a sweet poised head — 
perhaps it was only the slightest 
beckon of a dimpled hand that led 
him obedient to the tree ready to bar- 
ter for a love sigh the happiness of a 
coming world; the mere suggestion 
of a smile, the scarce seen pouting of 
the lips, a soft appeal from love-lit 
eyes so tender and yet so terrible with 
persuasive eloquence, that a single 
glance was enough to slay a race of 
men. What wonder, then, that Adam 
fell! What wonder that men have 
been falling ever since and will be to 
the end! 

When his dreadful work was done, 
the tempter laughed with derision as 
the weeping exiles from the smile of 
God looked back on the flame that 
laid in ashes earth's first and only 
habitation of perfect peace and hap- 
piness. I think he laughed in triumph 
at the youth and beauty he had de- 
stroyed and the ruin he had wrought. 
For, looking down through the com- 
ing centuries, he knew that the foun- 
tain he had corrupted would pour out 
millions of tainted souls into the 
world, to be subject to his tempta- 
tions, and when he saw the shadow 
of death dancing on the horizon of 
the future, he took wing and dropped 
like a falling star into the abyss of 
eternal night. 

Ever since that awful day he has 
been in perpetual warfare with the 
angels of light for supremacy over 
man, arguing with reason till reason 
staggers from her throne, and with 
virtue till virtue hesitates and falls. 
Like some malevolent spider of the 
spirit world he weaves his shining 
webs of temptation and spreads them 
across every pathway of human life. 
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Like the siren, he sings a song in 
every human heart. 

He is the very divinity of evil, veil- 
ing himself in everything that charms 
the intellect and fascinates the soul. 
To nations he is no less a menace and 
destroyer. Like some invisible cobra 
he twines himself in every capital and 
lies in wait to flesh his fang in every 
government. He is the most eloquent 
sophist that ever beguiled a senate or 
a house of lords, concealing his poison 
in the very lilies of sweet speech and 
clothing corruption in the livery of 
heaven, he is the chief procurer in the 
commerce of shame. He is the ambas- 
sador of hell in the court of humanity. 

There is your history. Go and read 
it. Every volume is a story of temp- 
tation — every page is a picture of the 
fall of man. There in the shadows of 
a somber past is Alexander the Great 
riding like death on the pale horse, 
over the necks of fallen nations, and 
compelling the world to pay tribute 
to his sword — there he is sheathing 
that sword in tears because there are 
no more worlds to conquer — and there 
is Satan filling the goblet to the brim 
and pressing it to his imperial lips, 
and the greatest warrior of all his- 
tory yielding at last to the temptation 
of a draught of wine and staggering 
off the planet 

Now look again and there is Julius 
Caesar turning away from love and 
the sweet allurements of pleasure to 
climb the rugged steeps of glory; 
there is no boundary line to his em- 
pire; the whole world is at his feet, 
but there is the tempter holding up a 
crown and beckoning to him from the 
forum, and just as he proudly walks 
down the marble hall to seize it, there 
is the flash of daggers around him, a 
gasp, a sigh and a bloody mantle, and 
amid the tumult and consternation of 
the Roman Senate, temptation 
snatches the laurels from Caesar's 
brow and robs him of his crown. 

There he lies — a fallen god 
Two thousand years beneath the sod. 
The lizards creep where once he bled ; 
The ravenB croak above his head. 
Old Rome is dust — her glory gone ! 
Teniptation still goes marching on. 



Now turn another blood-stained 
leaf and there is the tempter firing 
the heart of the Corsican lieutenant 
and urging him on in that meteoric 
career of splendid conquest which 
sweeps the flower of the world into 
the grave and blanches the cheeks of 
kings. But when the clouds have 
lifted from Waterloo and the roar of 
battle is hushed, there is nothing left 
but a broken scepter and a shattered 
throne, and the great Napoleon, like 
an eagle chained to a rode in a dis- 
tant sea, looking back towards France 
o'er a waste of waters and dreaming 
of an empire that is lost to him for- 
ever. 

There is your history, go and read 
it page by page and what is it all but 
a vast shattered dream — a few echoes 
of music from harp strings that are 
broken — a few bursts of eloquence 
from lips th^t now are dust — a few 
lines and curves of beauty traced on 
dismantled walls and fallen columns 
— a sound of imperial swords being 
drawn — a blinding flash — a puff of 
smoke — a stream of blood and the 
tempter standing there in the dusk 
of vanished years, writing his name 
on the tombstones of fallen nations! 

Thus he flies from age to age, 
sleepless as the stars of night hover- 
ing over every pillow, awaiting the 
exit of the angel of dreams and then 
slipping in through the opening por- 
tals of consciousness to whisper sweet 
promises of the coming day; and the 
waking world rises from two billion 
couches and rushes through all the 
myriad gates of enchantment in pur- 
suit of the angels of happiness. But 
when the shadows of evening fall, 
there is nothing left but wrecked hopes 
and shattered dreams, and the world 
stands looking into empty space with 
nothing but the tail feathers of happi- 
ness dangling in its hand. 

There is no armor of the human 
will that is proof against the tempter ; 
there is no citadel of innocence that 
can withstand his deadly assaults. 
There is only one refuge to which we 
may fly in this world and that is the 
prayer forever on the lips: 

Lead us not into temptation. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT 

Did you ever go a-fishin' and hang a 
game trout, 
And ne tightened your line in the 
stream? 
But he flounced from your hook as 
you fumbled him out 
And fluttered away like a dream. 

Did you ever invest in the boom of a 
town 
And spend all your wealth in the 
scheme? 
But you felt like a fool when prices 
went down 
And your wealth disappeared like a 
dream. 

Did you ever play poker and win with 
a rush 
Till fortune seemed peaches and 
cream? 
But you put it all up on a bob-tail 
flush 
And two deuces exploded your 
dream. 

▼ ▼ ▼ 

Just at this juncture, when finances 
are in the vaults and stocking leg^, 
when we have six hundred millions 
worth of cotton to sell and millions 
of bushels of wheat and millions of 
bushels of com and cattle on a thou- 
sand hills and hogs without number 
in the hands of the producers, and 
when the consumers are powerless to 
buy, the speech of the old politician 
away up at the head of the creek in 
the mountains of Tennessee, would be 
very popular among all classes. Ris- 
ing to his full length he said ! 

"Fellow Citizens: On the money 
question I am in favor of gold and 
silver and greenbacks and national 
bank notes and nickel and copper and, 
if necessary, a leetle more counter- 
feit" But that was in '96 and the 
old man went down in defeat, and in 
his despair for the safety and pros- 
perity of his country he determined 



to commit suicide, and he went to tiie 
store and bought a rope, a can of coal 
oil, a box of matches, a dose of ar- 
senic and a revolver. He went down 
the river and pushed his boat from 
the shore and waded down to where 
a limb hung over, and he got up in 
the bow of the boat and tied one end 
of the rope around the limb and the 
other around his neck, saturated his 
clothing with the coal oil, lighted a 
match and set his clothing afire, took 
the dose of arsenic, put the mtuzle of 
the revolver to his temple, pushed the 
boat from under him and pulled the 
trigger. But the bullet glanced and 
cut the rope above him and he fell 
kerwallup into the river and the water 
put out the fire, and he got strangled 
and coughed up the arsenic, and rose 
up and waded out and declared him- 
self a candidate for the legislature on 
the reform ticket. 

DEFEAT 

Look yonder at that downy-lipped 
young lawyer emerging from the col- 
lege campus, wearing a pan-cake hat 
with a morning glory ribbon around 
it— 

With a bob-tailed coat that sags in the back, 
And a red necktie with a streak of black; 
And a pair of brand-new pantaloons 
That taper and bulge like twin balloons; 
With a striped shirt and turn-down collar 
And a diamond pin that cost him a dollar. 

What glorious dreams of happiness 
quicken his pulse as he goes hither to 
prosecute his first law suit in the court 
of love in the shade of the old apple 
tree — 

In the shade of the old apple tree 
Where none but the angels can sec 

He steals his first kiss 

From the shy little miss 
And calls her his darling Marie. 

But just in the midst of the fim 
Her papa appears with a gun 1 

Like a bird he has flown 

She sits there alone 
In the shade of the old apple tree. 
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One of the odd things about human 
life is the inability of Uie average man 
to be satisfied with his prosperity. For 
SinatUfled ^^ ^^^* ^^" years this 
with Good poultry has been enjoy- 
jjj^^^ ing the most magnificent 

development of its his- 
tory. Business has piled upon busi- 
ness until there was not enough capi- 
tal to handle it. Great crops have suc- 
ceeded great crops until there were not 
enough cars on all of the railroads to 
carry them. Tons of peaches rotted 
by the rails, thousands of bales of cot- 
ton were piled in the streets of the 
cities waiting for transportation. 
Wheat, com, lumber, iron, phosphate 
rock and a thousand manufactured 
products pleaded witli traffic managers 
to give them cars for their journey. 
Hundreds of thousands of small for- 
tunes were founded and scores of tre- 
mendous ones. Then, mirabile dictu, 
discontent grew apace as if hard times 
were upon us. In so rapid a growth 
some faulty structure necessarily de- 
veloped. In correcting this the growth 
itself was condemned and the sick pa- 
tient attacked. Then came the inevita- 
ble reaction, business began to feel the 
depression. Then somebody got fright- 
ened. Hundreds saw him and be- 
came terror-stricken. Followed a 
panic Afterwards the hill-billy, who 
hated the railroad, found that he could 
not get cash for his cotton. He dis- 
covered that after all, even prosperity 
has its advantages and the rich man is 
more useful than the dengue fever. 
Then came telegrams to governors 
and demagogues, asking that they re- 
frain from further persecution of cor- 
porations. In the meantime the coun- 
try has lost its billions, but it has 
gained contentment with its own pros- 
perity. After a little while we will 
\k willing to be crowded with busi- 



ness, rushed with orders, burdened 
with large crops, then more folly and 
hard times. 



In twenty years, says Mr. Pinchot, 
our forests will have vanished. That 
is another way of saying that calamity 
When the ^^^ ^ "P<?« "s. The for- 
Trees ^^^ furnish the trees and 

Forsake XT* ^^^ ^^^^ furnish the lum- 
ber and the lumber fur- 
nishes a thousand things that men 
must have, chief among which are 
houses and factories. Also forests fur- 
nish the great reservoir for the rain 
that descends from the heavens and 
hastens to the sea by the way of its 
waterfalls, turning millions of spindles 
as it goes. To destroy the forest 
means something more than to in- 
crease the price of lumber. It means 
something more than to wash the rich 
surface soil from a thousand farms 
into the oceans each month. It means 
something more than the tremendous 
increase of floods destroying milldiuns 
and power plants. But if it tneant 
these things only, that would be 
enough to make every intelligent citi- 
zen back a movement for their preser- 
vation. Our government is doing its 
best to hold its own reserves and to 
reforest the denuded timber lands. In 
the meantime the private citizen whose 
chief characteristic to-day is abnormal- 
ly developed selfishness, is hewing 
away the forests as fast as he can. 
This is what is sometimes called dis- 
counting the future and at other times 
foolhardiness. There are others 
among us who know that wood is 
becoming scarce and scarcer and they 
are beginning to plant trees for profit. 
As a nation, we are actually consum- 
ing three or four times as much wood 
as we are raising. Luckily, the Am^ri- 
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can, as a rule, has a sharp wit about 
him, and so we find that the Forest 
Service, backed by other forces of 
conservatism, is beginning its saving 
work. We are beginning to see that 
it is just about as profitable to grow 
trees as it is to grow cotton. Rail- 
roads pay high for cross-ties, and 
everybody must buy posts. Old fields 
planted in red cedar have increased 
in value from $5.00 to $200.00 per 
acre in twenty years. White pines do 
equally as well. There can be no doubt 
but that one of the greatest tasks be- 
fore the nation to-day is to plant 
trees. Especially is this necessary in 
the rainfall area. Its benefit to the 
rivers will be tremendous, replenish- 
ing and regulating their flow. Per- 
haps in some cases it will almost cre- 
ate new rivers. This is a work in 
which the South, particularly, should 
press forward. Her water power de- 
mands it, her magnificent lumber busi- 
ness makes it necessary, her climate 
renders its importance paramount. 
The Appalachian forest reserve will 
be the greatest single step towards 
the goal. As an illustration of things 
that help: the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture has passed a law rebating ninety- 
five per cent of the taxes on woodland 
for a period of thirty-five years. An 
owner may hold old, worn-out fields, 
and reforest them and he will not have 
to pay taxes until the trees are grown. 
This is one of the best laws ever 
passed by a commonwealth. It is good 
to know that at last g^eat interest 
has been created in the preservation 
of the forests, especially in the North 
and West. Luckily, for the South, 
their destruction has not proceeded 
so far as elsewhere. We have the 
time to see the danger in advance, and 
thus be thrice armed. 



It will be quite a little while before 
tlie American people devise the best 
way of dealing with the railroad rate 
Your Price Question That thev are 

and ?" *^ xV^^'^r^T^'A. ^^ 

Your Choice jeastjn New York City 
is abundantly evidenced 
by the results of the work of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission appointed by 
Governor Hughes to take the Public 



Service problems of that point in hand 
and endeavor to bring some order out 
of an exasperating chaos. For a while 
at least the atmosphere has failed to 
clear, for the investigations have led 
to some of the most astoimding reve- 
lations of looseness in corporation 
management that have ever been 
served up to an interested public. The 
wonderful maze of ownerships, hold- 
ing companies, subsidiary corporations 
and so on, combined with their exe- 
crable management and outrageous 
capitalization, has disgusted the citi- 
zenry and frightened the stockholders. 
Incidentally, some of the companies 
are now in the hands of a receiver. 
The work of the Commission of which 
Mr. Willcox is chairman, - will be 
watched with great interest as it seems 
to be the first really comprehensive at- 
tempt to deal with the problem. In 
the meantime, the question of the 
proper transportation rate for the na- 
tion at large remains unsettled. Two 
cents per mile seems to be the favorite, 
with two and a half a close second. It 
is especially urged that European rates 
per mile are at such a rate, and their 
service at least equal to ours. Few stop 
to ask whether there is any difference 
in the cost of operation tliere and here, 
especially in salaries of trainmen, la- 
borers, etc. Since the panic there 
seems to be an enlarged disposition to 
make no more stringent anti-railroad 
laws until those already passed have 
had a chance to approve or disapprove 
themselves. Also, even if the South- 
em roads can live on a two-cent rate, 
can the people live with a two-cent 
service? Putting it another way, even 
if the service is kept up, what about 
the improvements and the double- 
tracking and the much-needed new 
lines? 



We are accustomed, in this country, 
to think of our railroads as making 
the fastest time and offering the most 
One luxurious service in the 

Hundred world. In fact, American 
and Twenty development has been so 
Fast Trains ""^P^^, and for the most 
part so excellent, that the 
normal attitude of the American's 
mind toward Europe is one of conde- 
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scension. It rather takes our breath 
away to find that even our boasted 
railway service is inferior in speed to 
that of the leading European states. 
For example, the thirty fastest trains 
out of New York have a speed of 
45.23 miles per hour. Of course, this 
means the thirty fastest trains in 
America. Comparing these figures 
with those of European trains, we see 
that American railroading, speaking 
broadly, is not up to the average of 
that in the old country ; for, while the 
thirty fastest trains out of New York 
average 45.23 miles per hour, the thir- 
ty fastest trains out of Berlin average 
45.77 miles per hour ; while the fastest 
thirty out of Paris average 47.70 miles 
per hour. All of these records are 
broken by the thirty fastest English 
trains out of London, which average 
52.82 miles per hour. Perhaps the 
time will come when our trunk lines 
will approximate the above figures. 
In the meantime, we will have to be 
content with our "Dixie Flyers" and 
their twenty-eight miles per hour. 



Few things have happened of more 
general interest than the way in which 
Latin America has been discovered by 

Another ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ *^ world during 
H^^ the last few years. This 

World niagazine has taken occasion 
more than once to refer to 
the splendid development of the re- 
publics south of us, and to call atten- 
tion to more than one way in which 
they surpass their great northern 
neighbor. It seems that of late a spirit 
of good fellowship has sprung up be- 
tween all the American Republics. 
Even the bickering jars of discord 
forever sounding in Central America 
seem in a fair way to be quieted. Also, 
great republics with stable govern- 
ments are being developed in tfie con- 
tinent south of us, and interests which 
are incompatible with revolutions have 
had their word to say against the eter- 
nal warfare of nation against nation. 
In this connection the report of Dr. 



Rowe, of the University of PennsyL 
vania, who was one of the delegates 
to the Pan-American Conference last 
summer, is of interest. Dr. Rowe 
says: "In all the countries that I 
visited the stability of government is 
an assured fact, and both person and 
property are well protected. Foreign 
capital need have no fear of discrimi- 
nation or denial of justice. In fact, 
so strong is the desire to attract 
American capital that all the govern- 
ments are willing to offer special in- 
ducements in order to encourage the 
movement. ... In almost every town 
that I visited, I found a demand for 
American teachers, and I bring with 
me definite requests and offers from 
Argentina, Chile and Bolivia. The 
plan for closer university cooperation 
was received with much enthusiasm." 
This will give a new insight into many 
problems of interest in connection with 
the development of the South Ameri- 
can people. 



It is the supreme achievement of 
the man of power, says the Premier 
of France, to give his life for an idea. 
Life for ^^^^^ ^^^» ^^ ^s remarkable 



an Idea 



how few men there are who 



have power, judged by this 
definition. The average life is a story 
which the author begins to write and 
before he has finished the first chapter 
finds that an unseen hand is ^iding 
his pen, making his tale far different 
from the one he intended to write. It 
is true of men and of nations, that 
they are willing enough to give their 
lives for an idea but not for the same 
one all the time. Varying spirits, com- 
ing and going, sweep over the people. 
One year they want one thing, the 
next they seek earnestly for the oppo- 
site. In the eternal ebb and flow of 
human feeling the dominant passion 
holds its sway but little longer than 
does a monarch in the Balkans. With 
the human heart the diastole follows 
fast after the systole. Rare, indeed, 
are those men who can give all of 
their lives to the same idea. 
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SOMEBODY'S DARLING 

BY MARIE LA COSTS 

Into a ward of the whitewashed walls 

Where the dead and the dying lay. 
Wounded by bayonets, shells and balls. 

Somebody's darling was borne one day. 
Somebody's darling I so young and so brave, 

Wearing still on his pale sweet face- 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave— 

The lingering light of his boyhoc^'s grace. 

Matted and damp are the curls of gold, 

Kissing the snow of that fair young brow ; 
Pale are the lips of delicate mold — 

Somebody's darling is dying now. 
Back from the beautiful, blue-veined face 

Brush every wandering, silken thread. 
Cross his hands as a sign of grace — 

Somebody's darling is still and dead! 

Kiss him once for somebody's sake; 

Murmur a prayer, soft and low. 
One bright curl from the cluster take — 

They were somebody's pride, you laiow, 
Somebody's hand hath rested there ; 

Was it a mother's soft and white ? 
And have the lips of a sister fair 

Been baptized in those waves of light? 

God knows best He was somebody's love; 

Somebody's heart enshrined him there ; 
Somebody wafted his name above. 

Night and mom on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away, 

Looking so handsome, brave and grand; 
Somebody's kiss on his forehead lay. 

Somebody clung to his parting hand. 

Somebody's watching and waiting for him, 

Yearning to hold him again to her heart ; 
There he lies, with the blue eyes dim. 

And smiling, child-like lips apart. 
Tenderly bury the fair young dead. 

Pausing to drop on his grave a tear; 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head, 

"Somebody's darling lies buried here !" 

[Sent by Herbert L. Hughes, Lexington, 
Ky.l 

TOAST TO JEFF DAVIS 

AITFHOR UNKNOWN 

Here's to Jeff Davis! God bless his old 

soul! 
May he live to be ten thousand years old; 
Ai;id then, when he dies, may a monument 



'Till the top of it punches a hole through 
the skies. 

May Liberty's goddess on top of it stand 
With an old rebel banner unfurled in her 

hand; 
May she flaunt it and wave it over Logan 

and Blaine, 
With the scars of its battle, and the blood 

of its slain. 

Let the war dogs of Maine continue to 

howl ; 
Let Blaine and his scullions continue to 

growl. 
Still the old South, with her chivalrous 

fame. 
Will forever pay tribute to Davis' name. 

[Sent by R. W. Johnson, Dayton, Temi.) 

THE ARAB TO HIS FAVORITE 
STEED 

CAROLINE NORTON 

My beautiful! my beautiful! that standest 

meekly by. 
With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, 

and dark and fiery eye. 
Fret not to roam the desert now, with all 

thy winged speed; 
I may not mount on thee again — thou'rt 

sold, my Arab steed ! 
Fret not with that impatient hoof — snuff 

not the breezy wind — 
The farther that thou fliest now, so far am 

I behind; 
The stranger hath thy bridle rein — thy mas- 
ter hath his gold — 
Fleet limbed and beautiful, farewell ; thou'rt 

sold, my steed, thou'rt sold. 

Farewell! those free, untired limbs fuU 

many a mile must roam. 
To reach the chill and wintry sky which 

clouds the stranger's home; 
Some other hand, less fond, must now thy 

com and bed prepare. 
Thy silkly mane I braided once, must be 

another's care; 
The moming sun shall dawn agam, but 

never more with thee 
Shall I gallop through the desert paths, 

where we were wont to be; 
Evening shall darken on the earth, and o'er 

the sandy plain 
Some other steed, with slower stq>, sha^ 

bear me home a^ii^ 
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Yes, thou must got the wild, free breeze, 

the brilliant sun and sky, 
Thy master's house — from all of these my 

exiled one must fly ; 
Thy proud dark eye will grow less proud, thy 

step become less fleet, 
And vainly shalt thou arch thy neck, thy 

master's hand to meet 
Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye 

glancing bright ; 
Only in sleep shall I hear again that step so 

firm and li^ht; 
And when I raise my dreaming arm to 

check or cheer thy speed, 
Then must I, starting, wake to feci— thou'rt 

sold, my Arab steed ! 

Ah I rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel 

hand may chide, 
'Till foam wreaths lie, like crested waves, 

Along thy panting side; 
And the rich blood that's in thee swells, in 

thy indignant pain, 
Till careless eyes which rest on thee may 

count eadi starting vein. 
Will they ill-use thee? If I thought— but 

no, it cannot be — 
Thou art so swift, yet easy curbed ; so gen- 
tle, yet so free ; 
And yet, if haply, when thou'rt gone, my 

lonely heart shall yearn — 
Can the hand which casts thee from it now 

conunand thee to return? 

Return, alas! my Arab steed! what shall 

thy master do, 
When thou, who wast his all of joy, hast 

vanished from his view? 
When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and 

through the gathering tears 
Thy bright form, for a moment, like the 

false mirage, appears; 
Slow and unmounted shall I roam, with 

weary step alone. 
Where, with fleet step and joyous bound, 

thou oft hast borne me on; 
And, sitting down by that green well, I'll 

pause and sadly think, 
"It was here he bowed his glossy neck when 

last I saw him drinl?'! 

When last I saw thee drink — ^away! the 

fevered dream is o'er — 
I could not live a day and know that we 

should meet no more! 
They tempted me, my beautiful! — for hun- 
gers power is strong— 
They tempted me, my beautiful ! but I have 

loved too long. 
Who said that I had given thee up? Who 

said that thou wast sold? 
'Tis false, 'tis false, my Arab steed ! I fling 

them back their gold! 
Thus, thus, I leap upon thy back, and scour 

the distant plains ; 
Away! who overtakes us now shall claim 

tbec for his pains ! 



DEPARTING 

These words were written by a stranger 
who came into a community ana stayed only 
a short while. Why can't such hospitality 
always be shown, then more words like the 
following would come from those who are 
inspired with friendship and welcome? 

The writer's name is forgotten. 



Hallville, Texas. 



T. L. Etheridgb, Je. 



There is a spot, a sacred spot that I shall 
ne'er forget. 

That memory oft will reproduce, till sor- 
row and regret 

Will cause perchance a tear to start, per- 
chance a throb of pain, 

To think I never more shall see that sa- 
cred spot again. 

Embowered in trees whose ofttime shade 
has cooled my heated brow ; 

Methinks I feel their shadows dim come 
stealing o'er me now : 

There stands a venerable church, where 
Christians meet to pray, 

Where all come up with one accord each 
solemn Sabbath day 

To worship and conunemorate the Sa- 
vior's dying love 

And cheer each other on the way to 
realms of bliss above. 

How well do I remember now, one pleas- 
ant sunny mom 

That smiled upon the cottonflelds and 
glistened on the com, 

When through the waving treetops the 
Southern breezes blew, 

Shaking from off their trembling leaves 
the glistening drops of dew; 

I came a stranger to the spot and en- 
tered in alone, 

Caught the first look from many an eye 
long since familiar grown, 

And listened to the tones that rose har- 
monious on the air. 

And wondered if the Nymph of Song had 
fixed her palace Uiere. 

Oh, these are reminiscences that ever 

more will cling 
Around my fondest heart and sweet re- 
flections bring. 
Of pleasures that I once enjoyed, that 

now have passed away, 
As fades the landscape when the night 

glides o'er the scene of da^. 
O blest retreat, O cherished fnends, in 

fancy's mystic glass, 
How oft I'll see before mine eyes your 

forms successive pass, 
And memories of happy scenes whose 

curtain falls to-day. 
Shall gild the turbid stream of life, till 

life has passed away^ 
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Labrador seems a very unpromising field 
for fiction, yet Mr. Duncan, in his short 
stones, has given us glimpses of the 
romance and pathos of the lives of its peo- 
ple. In "The Cruise of th€ Shining Light" 
he portrays the simple human nature of the 
fisher folk in a way that grips both the 
heart and the imagination. It is not a sea- 
story, but the sea dominates it — the sea, 
with its tragedy, its beaut- and unfathoma- 
ble mystery. 

It is a difficult thing for a hero to paint 
with his own words his praiseworthy per- 
sonal traits, yet the lad Dannie tells the 
story of his loyal affection to the wicked 
and abandoned old smugo^lcr so manfully, 
that even the reader is drawn into sym- 
pathy with the drunken old chap. The love 
story, a very pretty one, is keot in the back- 
ground, though the beautiful Judith of 
Whisper Cove, is frequently, a prominent 
figure in the exciting scenes which attend 
the gradual unfolding of the mystery of 
Dannie's birth and wealth. 

• • • 

Reading "The Fruit of the Tree" we are 
struck afresh with Mrs. Wharton's peculiar 
ability in handling questions of moral deli- 
cacy — questions which con^'^ up in everyday 
life, whose influence Mrs. Wharton depicts 
in a series of remarkable character studies. 
The question debated in her latest story is 
whether or not it is justifiable to shorten 
the agony of a dying patient. Bessie Am- 
herst, a rich young woman, having suf- 
fered a broken spine in a runaway acci- 
dent, and being pronounced in a dying con- 
dition, is mercifully put out of her agony 
by the trained nurse. The fact that Justine, 
the nurse, knows that Bessie's marriage 
with the young social worker, John Am- 
herst, has not been hanoy, is no part of 
the motive for the deed but the further 
fact of her marriage with the widower pre- 
sents a theme for character analysis which 
the author has developed with her usual 
power. "The Fruit of the Tree" is stronger 
than "The House of Mirth" and sus- 
tains fully Mrs. Wharton's place in the 
front rank of modern novelists. 

• • • 

The variety of O. Henry's stories is as 
amazing as their quantity, and neither quali- 
ty is excelled by their human interest he 
puts into every one of them. "Cabbages 

"Tbe Cruise of tbe SblninK Light" By 
Norman Duncan. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Price, $1.50. 

"The Fruit of the Tree." By Edith Whar- 
ton. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, 
11.60. 



and Kings" is, as the title indicates, a light 
novel and the reader pursues his way pleas- 
antly through the delightful pages of light 
mystery surrounding the flight of President 
Miraflores with the actress only to be 
brought up in the last pages with the shock 
of finding that the admirable detective work 
of the brainy American consul resulting in 
the fugitive's suicide and the consul's mar- 
riage with the lady, was all a mistake. It 
is a shock to find that the whole plot must 
be readjusted to fit this revelation, but the 
story is so entertainingly interwoven with 
life in the tropic seas that the book will 
even bear a second reading. 

• • • 

To rest contentedly immured in a village 
inn on the edge of the desert while her 
husband goes off to the wilds to shoot rare 
game is a prospect not -'hiring to many 
women. Lady Wyveme, however, in a mo- 
ment of romantic sacrifice to the tastes of 
her stolid husband, attempts to enter into, 
his one enthusiasm — ^the desire to kill Bar- 
bary sheep — ajid as a result becomes en- 
tangled with a young Arab, who, with the 
aid of his Mephistophelean red flowing 
cloak, his imperious wooing and the fas- 
cination of the desert, changes her dull 
solitude to a glorious, impassioned dream. 
Mr. Hichens seems to have dedicated him- 
self to the task of enamoring the reading 
world with the African desert and, choos- 
ing always an unusual theme, he spreads 
upon its somber background a picture which 
cannot fail to attract attention by its un- 
usual ness of theme and its glowing colors. 

• • • 

It was a happy and surely a most fitting 
coincidence which awarded a recent maga- 
zine prize for a poem on the historic Alamo 
to a daughter of Sam Houston. Mrs. Bring- 
hurst has been writing since early child- 
hood, having inherited a marked talent 
from her mother, who was Miss Lea, of 
Alabama. Mrs. Bringhurst also inherits 
much of her father's energy and ability and 
this gives to her writings a peculiarly force- 
ful and clear style. The poem, "The 
Alamo" is a dainty example of the print- 
er's art and is on sale in the old Alamo. 

• • • 

The reader catches the enthusiasm of 
Nimrod's wife for the camp, the chase and 

"Cabbages and Kings." By O. Henry. New 
York: The McClure Co. PHce, $1.00. 

"barbary Sheep." By Robert Hlehens. New 
York : Harper & Bros. Price. $1.60. 

"The Alamo." By Nettie Houston Bring- 
hurst San Antonio, Texas. Price, 25 cents. 
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the wild, free s|)ort of life in the western 
mountains. Mrs. Seton follows success- 
fully the vein of her former interesting 
hunting experiences as recorded in "A 
Woman Tenderfoot" Like its predecessor, 
too, it is handsomely embellished by Mr. 

Seton's drawings. 

• • • 

The loneliness of the wild Welsh hills is 
very different to that of a fashionable quar- 
ter of London, where no amount of sud- 
denly-inherited wealth can thaw out the 
stiffness engendered by exhibitions of natu- 
ralness and country heartiness. Country- 
bred Jeanne, afraid of her servants, afraid 
of the dainty fare and afraid most of all 
of the loneliness of the long wait until her 
brother's arrival from a South African gar- 
rison, innocently sought to call on a neigh- 
bor and met with repulse and a young 
ducal relative who kept her thereafter from 
being lonely. Other pleasures there were, 
too, and some sorrows, but they rounded 
out the character of the little Welsh girl 
and prepared her for the high position 

which is ultimately hers. 

• • • 

Mrs. Burnett, after a few years' residence 
abroad, has returned to this country — to as- 
sume the editorship of a children's maga- 
zine, it is said, with "Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy" as chief illustrator— and at the same 
time her new book appears. "The Shuttle." 
after attracting wide attention as a serial 
in Century, cannot fail to meet with a tre- 
mendous sale in book form. The idea con- 
veyed by the title is that the inter-marriage 
of the English and American people is the 
shuttle which is weavin<r us again into one 
people. It is a happy thought but the ex- 
perience of poor little Rosy Vandemool is 
not calculated to encourage such weaving. 
Lord Anstenther is not only an impover- 
ished nobleman but he is a brute in ad- 
dition and his relatives are coarse and un- 
feeling. Bettina Vanderpool is the most 
convincing figure in the book. With her 
common sense, her ready wit and abundant 
vitality she works miracles in the restora- 
tion, not only of her sister and her sister's 
home, but in the whole conservative, in- 
different county as well. It is undeniably 
a book of great strength. 

• • • 

One of the most charming of the new 
English novels deals with the experiences 
of an Australian girl come to London to 
seek her fortune in journalism. Betty's in- 
dependent and advanced views are rather 
startling to her English relatives but her 
keen comments on their peculiarities make 

"Nimrod'8 Wife." By Grace Gallatin Thomp- 
son Seton. New York: Doubleday, Page ft Co. 
Price. $2.00. 

•The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square." 
By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. New York : B. P. 
Datton ft Ck>. Price, $1.50. . 

The Shuttle." By Prances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. New York : Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

"Bachelor Betty." Bjr Winifred James. 

N«w York : B. P. Button ft Co. Price. $1.25. 



refreshing? readinjr to Colonials and Ameri- 
cans. One is rather reminded of Mrs. 
Cctes' "An American Girl in London," but 
Betty has even more vivacity than her 
Yankee cousin and certainJy a more excit- 
ing love story. 

• • • 

Not since the Van Bibber stories has 
Mr. Davis written such a collection of 
spontaneous, mirthful stories as these which 
deal with the adventures of a bubble 
wagon. Each chapter is a gem in itself 
and each exceeds its predecessor in inter- 
est and vivid charm. 

• • • 

Since the success of "Ben Hur" and 
"Quo Vadis" religious novels have been 
rather below par but Mrs. Gross* story of 
the conquest of the Vikings by a captive 
Christian maiden in the tenth century, has 
brought this class of story to the front 
rank of interest once more. The author is 
a Baltimorean and has lonfr been a close 
student of history. She has to a note- 
worthy degree combined historical accuracy 

with literary art. 

• • • 

A far cry from the grim Norsemen of 
the early Christian era is Mrs. Wilson's 
"Devota." Thirty years ago. Augusta J. 
Evans' "Beulah" and "St. Elmo" were 
probably the most wept-over books of the 
day. Romantic love, unrequited passion and 
cross purposes led the characters through 
scene after scene, always ending, however, 
in happy understanding. Of late years her 
books have not appeared in very quick suc- 
cession, but each one has maintained the 
standard of literary excellence which she 
set for herself originally. 

Devota's is a case of misplaced and stub- 
bom pride, which wrecks her girlhood and 
is otily subdued after much suffering. 
Some of the social and civic problems of 
the day are brought into discussion and 
handled in a rarely intelligent way. 

• • • 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

A Sealed Book. By Alice Livingstone. 
New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. Price. 
$1.50. 

Spain's Lost Jewels. By Thompson Rees. 
Springfield: The Illinois Register Co. 
Price, $1.00. 

The Constitutional History of Tennes- 
see. By Joshua H. Caldwell. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clark Co. Price, $2.00, net. 

Foundations of Expression. Bjr S. S. 
Curry. Boston: The Expression Co. 
Price, $1.00. 

Rastus de Haid uv de Family. By Rosa 
Burwell Todd, Owensboro, Ky. 

"The Scarlet Car." By Richard Harding 
Davis. New York: Charles Scrlbner'e Sons. 
Price. $1.26. 

"The Star of Valhalla." By Myra Gross. 
New Tork : Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, 
$1.60. 

"Devota." By Angusta Bvans Wilson. New 
York: O. W. Dillingham Co. Prtce, $1.60. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF "ANTONY 
AND CLEOPATRA'' 

In the September (1907) issue of "His- 
toric Highways of the South" Mr. John 
Trotwood Moore stated that a Federal sol- 
dier told him that the poem, "Antony and 
Gcopatra," was written by Gen. William 
Haines Lytle on the eve of the battle of 
Chickamauga» and that on the following 
dav its gifted author was killed in that fear- 
ful holocaust. 

This statement called forth a number of 
protests, and one of the strongest and most 
lucid of these objections was the following 
editorial by Mr. W. H. Scanland, editor of 
The Bossier Banner, of Benton, Louisiana, 
appearing in his issue of September 19. He 
says : 

"'ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA' 

"The story that Gen. W. H. Lytle, who 
commanded a Federal brigade at the battle 
of Chickamauga, wrote the poem 'Antony 
?nd Cleopatra,' the night before he was 
killed at Chickamauga, is again doing duty, 
this time in Taylor-Trotwood Magazine 
for September. Twenty years ago this as- 
sertion was made by one Colonel Realfe 
and the falsehood exposed. 

"It is a pity to pierce this gushing fiction, 
but we owe more to literary truth than we 
do to the sensational and dramatic -homage 
of a soldier, based as it is on a preposterous 
falsehood. 

"In 1859 the beautiful and popular poem, 
'Antony and Cleopatra,' went the rounds of 
the press. The writer of this article, who 
was then in his teens, and a compositor and 
a general assistant on the Bossier Times, 
clipped the poem from one of the Time^ 
exchanges — according to our recollection 
either the New Orleans Crescent or True 
Delta— 2^^ put it in type. It appeared in 
the Bossier Times of May 27. 1859. The 
poem was printed under the head of 'Se- 
lected Poetry,' with two other poems in the 
same column. No credit as to authorship 
or paper was given by the Times, as none 
was given by the paper from which the 
Times cm)ied the poem. 

"The Times of May 27, 1859, containing 
'Antony and Cleopatra,' word for word 
identical with the putative effusion of the 
romantic General Lytle at Chickamauga, 
September 19 and 20, 1863 — four years and 
a half later — is on file in the Banner office. 

"Who wrote 'Antony and Qeopatra' is a 

Question we cannot answer. That General 
ytle wrote it the night before his death at 
Qiickamauga is a palpable falsehood, and it 



is astonishing that intelligent and well-read 
men like the very able editors of Taylor- 
Trotwcod Magazine are not better posted. 
"Colonel Realf has done something that 
will terribly bother honest-minded literary 
men many years hence, unless his hoax is 
branded as false every time it makes its 
brazen rounds of the American press." 

When this was called to our attention, 
the editors of this magazine wrote a per- 
sonal letter to Mr. Scanland, as follows : 

"De.\r Mr. Scanland: 

"Your clipping at hand and we are as- 
tonished at its tenor. We have always un- 
derstood 'Antony and Geopatra' was writ- 
ten by Gen. William Haines Ljrtlc, and in 
this office we find 'American Poems' ly 
Long, and 'The Ridpath Library of Uni- 
versal Literature' both attributing the poem 
to Lytle. It is true that Ridpath mentions 
that the authorship was disputed, but, he 
«ays, 'unsuccessfully.' 

"Personally, we want to know the truth. 
However, the statement you made in your 
editorial, admitted, would not prove that 
General Lytle did not write the poem, but 
merely that he did not write it immediately 
prior to the battle. The tradition about the 
battle may be—tradition. People are in- 
clined to place a poem where the effect is 
most dramatic. If he did not write it just 
before Chickamauga, and you can prove it, 
we should appreciate the proof very mudi, 
as we want above all things to state facts 
in our magazine. 

"If you could possibly send us a copy of 
the old newspaper you mention, we would 
take the greatest care of it and return it 
to you when we had copied the extract If 
this is impossible, we would be glad to get 
the affidavits of which you speak. 

"Thanking you for the interest you have 
shown in setting us straight, we await your 
answer. 

"Nashville, Tenn,, September 27, 1907." 

In response to this letter, the old file of 
the Bossier Banner published May 27, 1859, 
duly came to hand, containing the verse 
under consideration. 

Therefore the contention of Mr. Scanland 
in hb editorial is sustained beyond all con- 
troversy, just this far— the poem was not 
written immediately prior to the battle of 
Chickamaufi^ It does not prove, however, 
who did write it or that General Lytle did 
not write it. 

This leaves us confronted by two ques- 
tions: First, who wrote the poem? Sec- 
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ond, is there any basis whatever for the 
report current that Lytle wrote it just be- 
fore Gikkamauga? 

Fortunately, among the letters we re- 
ceived on the subject, there was one that 
offers a most rational explanation for die 
widespread fallacy. We take pleasure in 
presenting this discussion, as it is construc- 
tive at the very point where the editorial 
was destructive: 

"Editors Taylor-Trotwood : 

"In renewing mjr subscription to your 
valuable and entertaining magazine, on this, 
the anniversary of the Union disaster at 
Ball's Bluff, may I enter an objection to 
a statement in the September number of the 
monthly, anent the poem written by General 
Lytle the night before his death at Chicka- 
inauga? I am aware that the storv is often 
told as to his writing 'Cleopatra on that 
occasion, but the truth is that famotis poem 
was written by him in 1857, and the first 
line of the same, pinned upon the pall over 
his body when it was returned to the Union 
forces, 1 am dying, Egypt, dying,' proba- 
bly gave rise to the false impression. 

"As a matter of fact, he did write a won- 
derfully significant bit of verse that night, 
and the same is equally applicable to the 
*Blue and the Gray.* I quote the first 
stanza: 

"There's a cap in the closet. 

Old, tattered and blue. 
Of very slight value, 

It may be to you ; 
But a crown, jewel-studded. 

Could not buy it to-day. 
With its letters of honor, 

Brave Company K.' 

There are six stanzas in all, every one a 
brief picture of the soldier's career, closing 
with: 

" Though my darling is sleeping 

To-day with the dead. 
And daisies and clover 

Bloom over his head, 
I smile through my tears 

As I lay it away. 
That battle-worn cap 

Lettered Company K.' 

T am told that he wrote the same by the 
light of a tallow dip, placed in the base of 
a bayonet, shielded from observation by a 
comrade's help; for on that momentous 
night no lights were allowed, and its sig- 
nificance as to time and place you must see 
at once. Its universality in application 
marks it as a masterpiece. In the first 
stanza, change blue to gray and the same 
maj be recited at a Confederate campfire 
witfi all the eflFect long acquired before our 
Northern audiences. As a poet, you can 
readily supply the proper rhyme the change 
would necessitate. The poem, complete, 
inay be found in the first volume of the 



sketches of *War Histor/ prepared by the 
Ohio Commander, Loyal Legion, page 35. 
No doubt your Nashville public library has 
the same. 

"It was my privilege and pleasure to set 
General John 6. Gordon right on this sub- 
ject when he last appeared in our city to 
speak on the 'First Days of the Confed- 
eracy.' At that meeting I presided and 
the late Senator Hoar introduced his fa- 
mous colleague. It was on our way to a 
reception at the Worcester Qub that I told 
him the story of the writing and finding of 
the poem. 

"Should you look up the matter in the 
volume designated, there should be added 
thereto the story oi one of his staff-officers, 
which is not given in the sketch. Had I 
time to look it up, I would forward it for 
your consideration. 

"I write thus at length, presuming that you 
would like to have the story as correct as 
possible. Should you care to alter or amend, 
I should like to see the poem arranged to 
suit the wearers of the Gray as well as it 
has fitted those who wore the Blue. 

"In conclusion, permit me to state that I 
enjoy the Magazine very much, particular- 
ly those parts that are distinctively South- 
em in word, tone and sentiment. It is for 
those features, largely, that I subscribe for 
the publication. 

"Yours very truly, 

"Alfred S. Roe. 
"Sen. Vice Com'der G. A. R., Department 
Massachusetts. 
''Worcester, Massachusetts." 

So here the matter rests. We wish to 
express publicly our thanks to the gentle- 
men who have so kindly taken the trouble 
and pains to furnish us with valuable data 
showing this bit of romantic literary his- 
tory in its true light. 

The Edftors. 

LINCOLN AND DAVIS AGAIN 

Editors Taylor-Trotwood Magazine: 

In your October number Walter L. Flcm- 
ming, of the Louisiana State University, 
takes me to task on account of my article 
in the August issue of your magaizne con- 
cerning whether or not Lincoln was sworn 
into the service of the United States Army 
by Jefferson Davis. 

I stated that Abraham Lincoln was 
"sworn into the service of the United States 
in this county on the 8th day of May, 1832, 
but at that time Lieutenant Jefferson Davis 
was away on a furlough." So the inference 
could not be drawn that I meant that he 
was away on a furlough during the entire 
Black Hawk War. 

Lieutenant Davis was absent on a fur- 
lough at the time Black Hawk crossed the 
Mississippi River into Illinois (April 6, 
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1832), but he returned to his regiment in 
time to march up the Rock River (May 10, 
1832), with Genera] Atkinson. 

When Mr. Lincoln's first enlistment ex- 
pired he re-enlisted and was mustered in 
by Lieutenant Robert Anderson, and at the 
close of his second enlistment he returned 
home, as the war was practically at an end. 

Mr. Flemming, I take it, infers from my ar- 
ticle that I tried to show that Mr. Davis 
was not in the Black Hawk War. He cer- 
tainly was and took a conspicuous part 

General Atkinson and his command, and 
the volunteers from Illinois, expected to 
have a clash with Black Hawk and his band 
in this county, but Black Hawk had been 
advised of the coming of the Regulars and 
the Volunteers, and when General Atkin- 
son and his command reached the mouth of 
Rock River, Black Hawk and his band had 
been gone several days and were then with 
their Pottawatomie allies north of Dixon, 
Illinois. 

The only point I desired to call attention 
to was to correct the impression which had 
been ^ven by a former article in your 
magazme, that Mr. Lincoln was sworn into 
the service of the United States Army by 
Mr. Davis. 

Black Hawk, in his autobiography written 
in 1833 while at Fort Armstrong, this coun- 
ty, states that after his capture in northern 
Illinois : "I was now given up hjr the agent 
to the commanding officer at Fort Craw- 
ford, the White Beaver (General Atkinson) 
having gone down the river. We remained 
here a short time and then started for Jef- 
ferson Barracks in a steamboat under the 
charge of a young war chief (Lieutenant 
JeflFerson Davis), who treated us with much 
kindness. He is a good and brave young 
chief, with whose conduct I was much 
pleased." 



It is not necessary to produce proof to 
show that Jefferson Davis was in the Blade 
Hawk War, as it is an established fact that 
he was. 

The famous village of the Sac and Fox 
Indians, at which Black Hawk had lived so 
many years, was located in this (Rock Is- 
land) county on the north bank of the Rock 
River near its mouth, and this county is 
rich in history and tradition concerning the 
famous Indian warrior, and any mention 
the newspapers or magazines make conceni- 
ing Black Hawk attracts our attention. 
Therefore, you will pardon me for trespass- 
ing upon your domain. 

Very respectfully, 

AfoUne, Illinois. J. B. Oakleaf. 

Editors Tavlor-Trotwood Magazine: 

My dear Sirs : I was pleased to read in 
your November issue the poem, "Sam 
Davis," by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. It re- 
calls a pleasant incident of our Centennial 
Exposition. 

During the Authors* (invention, I had 
the pleasure of entertaining at my home 
for some days Mrs. Wilcox and Miss Pick- 
ering, now the well-known writer, Thco- 
dosia Pickering Garrison. 

Upon the occasion of our first visit to the 
Centennial Mrs. Wilcox saw Zolna/s bust 
of Sam Davis and heard, for the first time. 
the story of his heroic death. It impressed 
her far more than an)rthing in the Exposi- 
tion. His spirit seemed actually to possess 
and haunt her until she told his story to 
the world in the beautiful poem you have 
just published. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary Louise Baxter. 

Nashville, Tennessee, 



WHEN ETERNITY WAS YOUNG 

O'er a streamlet, long ago, Love, 

Bloomed and bent a rose of snow, Love ; 

I was snow upon the mountain, nestling dreamless on its peak. 

But from those high crags above you, 

There I saw and longed to love you. 

And I melted to a billow just to pass and touch your cheek. 

In some blue night, faint and far, Love, 

I was cloud and you were star, Love, 

And I searched the heavens for you, all the dim, dark arch I belted, 

Just to wrap your soul of brightness 

In my arms of formless whiteness 

And to kiss you ere I vanished — ere my flying spirit melted. 

Julius E, Bern. 
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THE LAKESTO-THE-GULF DEEP 
WATERWAY ASSOCIATION 

By Hon. William T. Saunders 

Secretary 



THE shippers of the Mississippi 
Valley who are asking that 
tfie government shall build a 
deep, waterway from Lake Michigan 
to the Gulf of Mexico, know that with 
this will come, not only permanent 
rate regulation, but also permanent 
good freight service by both railway 
and water carriers — fast service be- 
tween terminal poirjts and prompt 
service at terminal points, as well as 
relief from the present freight con- 
gestion, and absolute prevention in 
the future of such clogging of freight 
as there has been in the last ten years. 

The building of the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf deep waterway, while undoubt- 
edly the most important project now 
before the country, must, of necessity, 
proceed simultaneously with the im- 
provement into navigability of all the 
largest streams of the country, not 
only the Mississippi River from St. 
Paul to St. Louis, but also the Ohio 
River from Pittsburg to Cairo, the 
Missouri River from Ft. Benton to its 
mouth, the Cumberland and Tennes- 
see, the Arkansas and the Red. 

All of these rivers must be taken 
in hand as part of one broad, compre- 
hensive plan for the improvement of 
the interior waterways of the country. 

The Rivers are Needed to Help 
THE Railways 

Good freight service at reasonable 
rates means that the manufacturer 
and the merchant will do more busi- 
ness and that the producer will make 
more money. It is hardly necessary 
to argue that when the rivers of the 
country have been so improved by the 
government that tow-boat and barge 
lines are rtmning regfularly upon them, 
5 



carrying freight, each tow-boat pull- 
ing as much as forty or fifty train 
loads, the transportation service will 
be greatly bettered. Mr. James J. 
Hill, who is the chairman of the 
Northern Pacific and the Burlington 
Railway, tells us that within the last 
ten years the volume of the railway 
business in the country has increased 
more than no per cent, the mmiber of 
locomotives has increased thirty-five 
per cent, the number of freight cars 
forty-five per cent and the railroad 
mileage only twenty-one per cent. 
This difference between the growth of 
the traffic demands upon the railways 
and the growth of the railway mileage 
and the equipment shows why the 
freight congestion has arisen. ♦ Mr. 
Hill, in presenting these figures, says 
that to properly equip the railways of 
the United States so that they may 
handle the business of the country, five 
billion, five hundred miljion dollars 
would have to be spent, and he says that 
were it possible to obtain the material 
and the labor necessary to build the 
railway equipment and trackage, it 
would be impossible to get this money. 
That is, he shows what would be nec- 
essary for the railways to handle the 
freight of the country and says that 
it is utterly impossible for the rail- 
ways to obtain the necessities. He 
then points out the absolute necessity 
for water transportation to divide the 
freight with the railways. 

President W. W. Finlev, of the 
Southern Railway, has said the same 
thing within a year. 

President A. J. Davidson, of the 
Frisco, a few weeks ago told me that 
he was heartily in favor of improve- 
ment of the rivers, as this would 
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greatly relieve the railways and would 
increase their business. 

President J. T. Harahan, in his 
speech at Memphis, made a strong ar- 
gument for improvement of the riv- 
ers, and said that 
his road would 
assist in any 
movement lead- 
ing to that. 

How THE Rivers 

Keep Down 

Freight 

Rates 

I recently had 
a talk with Mr. 
M. C. Markham, 
who was former- 
ly the freight 
traffic manager 
of the Illinois 
Central and who 
is now the freight 
traffic expert of 
the Missouri Pa- 
cific, in which 
M r . Markham 
elaborated an ar- 
gument made by 
him ^some time 
ago * before the 
United States In- 
dustrial G)mmis- 
sion. Mr. Mark- 
ham talked to me 
about the influ- 
ence of the river 
on railway rates, 
not only North 
and South, but 
East and West. 
He said in effect: 

The river, as 
can be readily un- 
derstood, makes 
the rates from St. 
Louis to Memphis 
or New Orleans. 
The railroads 
running between these points, to get 
a share of the traffic, must necessarily 
offer rates approximately those made 
by the river craft Chicago is not situ- 
ated on the river, and it would be 
placed at ti disadvantage as regards 



SCENES BETWEEN CHICAGO AND JOUET 



the Memphis or New Orleans trade 
if it were not put upon a relatively 
fair rate plane with St Louis. A ndl- 
road company having a line running 
from Chicago to Memphis, or from 
Chicago to New 
Orleans may have 
no interest what- 
ever in St Louis 
industries, and, 
for this reason, 
might be glad to 
give Chicago sudi 
rates as would 
enable it to com- 
pete with them. 
By so doing, the 
Chicago railroad 
builds up die en- 
terprises of the 
town it is inter- 
ested in and reaps 
the benefit of get- 
ting an increased 
traffic therefrom. 
There arc many 
outlying towns of 
importance con- 
tiguous to Chica- 
go. These also 
have their mer- 
chants and manu- 
f acturers who are 
seeking markets 
for their wares. 
Demands will be 
made upon the 
railroads which 
serve these out- 
lying towns for 
such favorable 
rates as will ena- 
ble them to mar- 
ket their products 
as against Chica- 
go or St Louis. 
It may be to die 
best interest of 
one or more of 
the railroads that 
these demands be complied with. Ri- 
val industries and manufacturing cit- 
ies farther removed, that would be 
affected in the sale of their products 
by the favorable rates given the oth- 
ers, would follow in making like de- 
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mands upon the particular railroads 
which they support, with the result 
that there would be relief. 

Then, too, railroads running from 
other towns situated on the rivers, 
such as Cairo, Paducah, Evansville, 
Louisville and Cincinnati, are obliged 
to make rates to river points approxi- 
mating those made by the boats; and 
inland towns, whose trade may be af- 
fected by these, make claims on the 
raih-oads which serve them, for such 
an adjustment of their rates as will 



markets. The representatives of the 
railroads running from St. Louis to 
Mobile say: "While we have not the 
competition of the river to force a 
reduction of the rates to Mobile, 
we have the fact before us that New 
Orleans gets low rates by river and 
by rail. Therefore, to enable our mer- 
chants and manufacturers to compete 
in common markets with the New Or- 
leans merchants, and thereby ^ve our 
roads traffic for transportation, we 
will be obliged to make the same rates 



STEAMBOAT "MISSISSIPPI" 



equalize their disadvantages. Thus the 
demand would spread, step by step, 
imtil almost the entire northern coun- 
try had partaken in a measure of the 
low rates made necessary in the first 
instance by the river influence. 

Mobile is situated on the Gulf of 
Mexico, one hundred and forty miles 
east of the Mississippi River. It has 
railroads reaching it which have no 
interest in New Orleans or its com- 
mercial growth. Its merchants and 
manufacturers compete for trade with 
those of New Orleans at common 



from St. Louis to Mobile as are made 
by the river lines or the railroads 
from St. Louis to New Orleans." 

Montgomery and Selma, trade cen- 
ters on the Alabama River, 189 miles 
northeast of Mobile, compete for busi- 
ness in common territory with Mo- 
bile and New Orleans. They are fa- 
vored with river transportation from 
Mobile many months in the year. 
Their rates, therefore, from the North 
can be no greater than the Mobile 
rates plus these low Alabama River 
rates. The railroads reaching Mont- 
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goraery and Selma, having no inter- 
est in Mobile or New Orleans, are 
desirous of getting all the traffic 
they possibly can, to and from 
Montgomery and Selma. This can 
only be done by putting them on 
a fair plane respecting rates with 
Mobile and New Orleans. 

In the same 
way, Galves- 
ton, 360 miles 
west of N e w 
Orleans, has 
no river ad- 
vantages, but 
the railroads 
serving that 
city, having no 
interest in 
New Orleans, 
deem it proper 
to put it on a 
plane whereby 
the Northern w. k. kavanaugii 

Err»r1ii/*fc ran Mr. Kavanaugh is President 
roaUCIS can ^^^p waterway 

e exported 
therefrom and its merchants and 
manufacturers be enabled to compete 
in Northern common markets with 
those of New Orleans. This arrange- 
ment affects outlying and intermedi- 
ate towns between Galveston and the 
Missouri River, and Galveston and 
the Mississippi River north of Vicks- 
burg, all of which must have merited 
attention. 

, It is in this way that specific rate 
differentials are established between 
trade centers interested in effecting 
sales of their products in common ter- 
ritory. By these means, industrial en- 
terprises, remote from the river, are 
enabled to trade at business centers 
situated on the river in competition 
with those on the river; and, further, 
inland towns, remote from the river, 
are enabled to interchange trade be- 
tween each other at much more fa- 
vorable rates than the railroads would 
be justified in making if the river in- 
fluence did not exist. 

These river rates also affect the 
rail rates East and West, as well as 
those North and South. Take grain, 
for instance, from the Missouri River 
trade center, Kansas City, to New 



MR. BURTON 

of the Lakes-to-ttae-Gulf 
Association 



York; the rates that would apply on 
such traffic would have to approxi- 
mate the rates from Kansas City to 
St. Louis plus the low barge rate from 
St. Louis to New Orleans. This lat- 
ter was as low as four cents per bushel 
the past year. Whatever rate is made 
from Kansas City to the Atlantic sea- 
board must be 
made also from 
the Missouri 
River gate- 
ways, sudi as 
St. Joseph. 
Leavenworth, 
Nebraska City 
and Omaha, or 
else all of the 
grain west of 
the Missouri 
River would be 
f u n n e 1 e d 
through Kan- 
sas Qty. 

To my mind 
every other 
commercial matter of the United 
States is insignificapt compared with 
this one of the improvement of the 
rivers, and every shipper of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley will agree with me if 
he will think a little of the results to 
his business that will follow the de- 
velopment of the rivers into true, serv- 
iceable and sure freight carriers. 
The Lakes-to-the-Gulf deep water- 
way has been built complete from 
Lake Michigan to Joliet, forty mifcs. 
Illinois has paid fifty million dollars 
to build it, and has offered it to the 
United States government if the gov- 
ernment will build it the rest of the 
way to St. Louis, 203 miles down the 
Illinois and Mississiooi rivers. United 
States engineers, acting under instruc- 
tions of Congress, wifi an appropria- 
tion from the government, surveyed 
the way in 1904 between Joliet and 
St. Louis, decided that the plan was 
practicable, made estimates for the 
building of the canal and fixed the 
cost at thirty-one million dollars. But 
still there was no appropriation to be- 
gin the work. Instead, at the last Con- 
gress, one hundred and ninety tfiou- 
sand dollars was appropriated for a 
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survey of the deep waterway from St. 
Louis to New Orleans and this sur- 
vey is now proceeding very slowly. 
It will be a year before the conclusions 
of the engineers are reached, and these 
conclusions will be the conclusion that 
any river engineer, being consulted, 
would have come to in a week; that 
is, that given enough money a ship 
canal can be built from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. A survey of the Mis- 
sissippi River, which has been for fifty 
years surveyed again and again thor- 
oughly by the most thoughtful and 
progressive engineers, is in these days 
most tedious and unnecessary. If the 
government were to decide to build 
Sic deep waterway from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, the engineers would find the 
way to do it, and would speedily come 
to a decision between the plan of locks 
and dams and the plan oi bank regu- 
lation, which is all that they are con- 
sidering now. 

Again, see the plans for the im- 
provement of the Ohio River from 
Pittsburg to Cairo, the Missouri River 



from Omaha to its mouth, the upper 
Mississippi River from St. Paul to St. 
Louis, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, 
and the many other rivers upon which, 
work has been begun and is proceed- 
ing slowly. It would be utterly im- 
possible under the present plan of ap- 
propriating money, even with fifty 
million dollars a year, to make either 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf deep waterway 
or any of the other waterways whose 
improvement is being carried on thus 
slowly useful enough to relieve the 
country. 

But, given five hundred million dol- 
lars, and given a department of public 
works which can plan for all these 
waterways as a whole, using the serv- 
ices of the United States engineers, I 
believe sincerely we should be able, 
within the next twenty years, to see 
all the rivers I have mentioned com- 
pletely navigable and tow-boats and 
barge lines running on them between 
all the principal cities and reliev- 
ing the railways of their heavier 
freight. 



THE COMMERCE OF A GREAT CITY 



By George H. Morgan 

Secretary Merchants Exchange of St Louis. 



THE city of St. Louis is the me- 
tropolis of the Mississippi 
Valley and the largest and 
most important dty in the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi territory. It is an independent 
dty— ieing separated by its charter 
from St. Louis County. It covers an 
area of sixty-two and one-half miles, 
and has a population of 750,000. It 
is the fourth city in the United States 
in population, as well as in its manu- 
facturing output. It is in every re- 
spect a metropolitan city, with a hap- 
py combination of Eastern thrift, 
Northern energy, Western enterprise 
and Southern hospitality. 

The commerce of a grfeat city can 
nev^r be fully reported, but there are 



certain lines of which the volume of 
traffic is an index. Statistics for 1907 
are not yet available, but the figures 
of 1906 serve the purpose. No doubt 
the business of 1907 will show a con- 
sMerable increase. 

Transportation facilities are, per- 
haps, the most important factor in 
business life. In this respect St. Louis 
is admirably equipped. All the great 
trunk lines of the West have terminals 
here, which are met by connecting 
lines to all parts of the country. In ad- 
dition, the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries afford water communica- 
tion through the valley. 

The great volume of traffic to St. 
Louis and through this gateway is in- 
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dicated by the fact that 
during 1906, 27,620,- 
287 tons of freight 
were received, and 17,- 
761,191 tons forward- 
ed, a total of 45,381,- 
478 tons in twelve 
months. For the year 
1907, there will be an 
increase of nine to ten 
per cent in tonnage. 

Another indcation of 
business activity is the 
record of the clearing 
house, the financial 
pulse of the city. The 
clearings in 1906 were 
$2,972,653,307, t h e 
highest of record. For 
the first ten months of 
1907, the clearings were $2,686,241,- 
517, an increase of $251,788,662 over 
the same months of the previous year. 
This city is also a great financial and 
reserve center, its banks and trust 
companies having a capital and sur- 
plus of $88,481,293. 

The activity of a city is also evi- 
denced by the business of the post of- 
fice. In 1906, 25,000 tons of mail were 
handled, and receipts from all sources 
were $3,702,391. For the first ten 
months of 1907 the figures were 24,- 
677 tons, and $2,954,964. 

As a grain market. St. Louis holds 
third place among the primary mar- 
kets. During 1906, the aggregate re- 
ceipts were 80,000,000 bushels, while 
for 1907, the receipts to November i 
were 76,882,604 bushels, as compared 
with 66,792,468 bushels for the same 
months of the previous year. 

This is also a large and growing 
market for live stock, and the largest 
horse and mule market in the West. 
During 1906, the total number of cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, horses and mules sold 
in this market aggregated 4,550,132 
head. For the ten months ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1907, the receipts were 4,- 
025,971 head. 

In the manufacture of tobacco St. 
Louis leads the world, producing, in 
1906, 71,715,288 pounds, valued at 
$3i>500,ooo. This city sells more than 
fifty per cent of all the woodenware 



C. p. CALHOUN 

Pretldent of En y- Walker Dry 
Goods Co. 



sold in the United 
States. The largest 
drug house, the largest 
hardware house and 
the most prominent 
b r e w e r y are located 
here. In many other 
lines St. Louis holds a 
prominent pos'tion. 

As a jobbing center 
St. Louis has attained 
great prominence, and 
its commercial travel- 
ers are found in every 
state of the Union. It 
is especially prominent 
in boots and shoes, dry 
goods, millinery, hard- 
ware and woodenware 
lines. 

The favorable position that St. 
Louis holds in the commercial world 
is known far and wide, and is evi- 
denced by the number of new firms 
locating here. During 1906, 113 new 
manufacturing establishments were 
opened, with an operating capital of 
$5,279,750, and thirty-five increased 
their capital $5,769,400; 1,757 new 
mercantile houses opened business, 
with $11,915,415 capital, and estab- 
lished houses increased their capital 
$3,965,000. 

During the first ten months of 1907, 
134 manufacturing plants were 
opened, with an aggregate capital of 
$7,172,800, and thirty-eight others in- 
creased their capital $3,380,500. Dur- 
ing the same period eighty-e'ght new 
mercantile houses commenced busi- 
ness with $5,195,600 capital, and thir- 
ty-five established houses increased 
their capital stock $6,623,000. 

St. Louis is the natural gateway to 
the great Southwest, that wonderful 
land of promise, which has witnessed 
such marvelous growth since opened 
to settlement, and controls a very 
large proportion of the trade of that 
territory. 

With superior advantages as to lo- 
cation, with imexcelled rail and river 
transportation, with cheap coal and 
raw material for manufacturing, with 
an abundance of financial capital, with 
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a prestige for fair and honorable deal- 
ing, and above all, with energetic, 
capable and progressive business men, 
the dty of St. Louis is now, and will 
ever continue to be, the commercial 
metropolis of the great Mississippi 



Valley, and invites all those who are 
seeking desirable homes or business 
opportunities to come and participate 
in its prosperity and enjoy the supe- 
rior advantages of a metropolitan and 
rapidly growing city. 



SOME NOTABLE ST. LOUIS ENTER- 
PRISES 

By Philip Laclede 



AMONG the big things that have 
developed in St. Louis, first 
. and foremost are her shoe 
manufactories — ^the greatest in the 
world. 

The two Browns are perhaps the 
leading shoe manufacturers of the 
city, and if so, then certainly of the 
world — ^The Hamilton, Brown Shoe 
Co. and The Brown Shoe. Co. 

The Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. is 
controlled by the genius of.Alanson 
David Brown, a New Yorker by birth. 



and a Missourian by adoption. Mr. 
Brown entered the shoe business in 
1872. That first year he did a business 
of $225,000. Within seven years these 
sales had sprung to $1,500,000. To- 
day it sells shoes by millions per an- 
num. 

The Brown Shoe Co. has also met 
with a swift and phenomenal growth, 
and is helping to uphold the name of 
St. Louis as a great shoe center. 

As a wholesale dealer in cloths, a 
noteworthy concern is The Ely-Wal- 
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ker Dry Goods Co. 
This establishment 
does a large and 
increasing b u s i— 
ness, and is greatly 
aided in competing 
with all rivals in 
having the cheap 
river transporta- 
tion to lessen 
freight rates. 

David Randolph 
Calhoun, president 
of this company, 
fought his way 
from the ranks of 
salesmen and buy- 
ers. He loves 
horses, inclining to 
highstepping fine 
drivers, and lives 
in the country, just 
out of town, that 
he may cultivate 
them. He is inter- 
ested in every 
movement for 
building up the 
city and other mat- 
ters of public spirit 
and charity. 

Another n o t e- 
worthy establish- 
ment is the C. F. 
Blanke Tea & Cof- 
fee Co. This firm 
is one of the big 
advertisers of St. 
Louis. If any one 
should doubt the 



C. F. BLANKS 
(PJjoto hj Strauss) 



A. D. BBOWN 
Preeident Haznilton-Browu Shoe Ck>mpan7 

efficacy of the persistent ad, he need 
only ask Mr. C. F. Blanke. It is in- 
teresting to know that this public-spir- 
ited gentleman has bought the old log 
cabin which General Ulysses S. Grant 
constructed before the war, and pur- 
poses to preserve it as a historical 
relic. 

Perhaps Mr. Blanke is one of the 
best equipped tea and coflFee men in 
the United States to-day. His initial 
step in the business was to go all over 
Europe and make himself Sioroughly 
GEO. If. MORGAN acquaiuf^^d with all the European 
se(!. Merchapts* Exchange methods of handling thcsc staplcs* 
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Then, by carefut experiment, he has 
developed delicious blends that no 
other firm can even approach. 

When it comes to hostelries, St. 
Louis need not bow to any rival. 
Within her hotels one finds all the 
luxuries of the North and all the ex- 
quisite courtesy of the South. As one 
of these, the Windermere Hotel is a 
conspicuous example. It has at its 
head Mr. W. F. Williams, and within 
its hospitable doors are offered all the 
luxuries and comforts of home. 

Within our limited space we can 
barely mention Mr. Simmons, who has 
made the city one of the foremost pro- 
ducers of hardware, or Mr. Cupples, 
whose woodenware is famous. Suffice 
it to say that St. Louis' strategic posi- 
tion commercially, has been appreci- 
ated by numberless manufacturers. 

Russell E. Gardner, the Banner 



Buggy King, is one of the most ac- 
tive of St. Louis' younger business 
men, and an enthusiastic shouter and 
worker for "digging her deep through 
Dixie" — ^mak.'ng a ship's channel of 
the Mississippi River. A son of Ten- 
nessee, and proud of it, he keeps up 
his old home ties while entering thor- 
oughly into everything for the build- 
ing up of St. Louis, his adopted city. 
He settled m St. Louis eighteen years 
ago and started the manufacture of 
buggies and other vehicles, and at the 
present time is the largest manufac- 
turer of vehicles in the city. 

Mr. Gardner probably does more 
entertaining of visitors to the city than 
any other St. Louisan, and his yacht, 
the Annie Russell, a large boat, 
luxuriously furnished, is nearly always 
in commission in the entertainment of 
large parties of visiting business men. 



ST. LOUIS 

THE COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY 

By Edward J. Troy 

Secretary Missouri Manufacturers' AssociaUon 



THE financial institutions of St. 
Louis, always strong in re- 
sources and doubly strength- 
ened by conservative and strict busi- 
ness policies, are made a hundredfold 
more invulnerable by the intelligence 
and conservatism of our citizenship, 
which in times of financial flurries 
are cool-headed eftough to realize 
that our banking institutions are 
always solvent. This city has never 
known the, real panicky sentiment 
that pervaded New York City re- 
cently and resulted in the closing of 
several financial institutions. In times 
of stress, the St Louis public, instead 
of ^withdrawing their accounts, rush 
to the assistance of the banks and in- 
crease their deposits, to show their 
confidence in their financiers. The 
bank clearings for the year 1906, 
whigh were $2,972,633,307, while the 



increase for the first six months of 
1907 was $114,000,000 in excess of 
the same period for 1906. 

The value of real estate in St. Louis 
has had a steady growth, subject to no 
violent booms or depressions. Prop- 
erty is readily purchased by the manu- 
facturer, mercantile houses and by the 
army of business men, clerks and ar- 
tisans that are proud to call St. Louis 
home, and who are desVous of own- 
ing their dwellings, whether it be pa- 
latial or humble. The real estate 
fraternity deserve and enjoy the un- 
conditional confidence of their clien- 
tele. It is impossible to conceive of 
St. Louis as a "boom city." 

Surest Test of City^s Advantage 

While the search for an analysis of 
the city's greatness may prove bewil- 
dering in the immense number of con» 
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tributing factors, nevertheless there is 
one test — its advantage as a location 
for the manufacturer or merchant 
seeking to improve his business. 

Trade follows the lines of least re- 
sistance, just as do other forces, and 
when the wholesale merchants and the 
manufacturers of this city offer the 
buyer from the Southwest |^oods as 
well made or better, at a price equal 
or lower and in quantities and assort- 
ment as large or larger, the merchant 
from the Southwest is bound to make 
the shorter journey, pay for a shorter 
haul, and buy his merchandise as 
cheap or cheaper than he can after a 
longer trip farther East. He will, and, 
as a matter of fact, does now, make 
St. Louis his market. 

It is a well-known fact that many 
manufacturers in St. Louis are at the 
present time so situated that they can- 
not accept addtional orders without 
making an addition to their plants 



necessary to turn out the additional 
amount of product 

This fact explains that the manu- 
facturer here is always ready to ex- 
tend the hand of fellowship to the 
new comer and the city is, and the 
commercial associations are, ever 
ready to assist the prospective manu- 
facturer or merchant who is desirous 
of securing a location here. 

The Missouri Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation, formerly the St. Louis Manu- 
facturers' Association, is charged with 
the duty of promoting a campaign for 
bringing new manufactures to St 
Louis. 

There is one factor that is not now 
dreamed of by the mass of the citizens 
of the city and our state, that I think 
will be one of the greatest factors in 
St. Louis development, and that is in 
the adaptation of water power to the 
manufacturing and other industries of 
the city and state. 



ST. LOUIS AS AN EDUCATIONAL 

CENTER 

By Captain Harry L. Wells 



SINCE 1818, when a classical 
school was opened in St. Louis, 
which soon became St. Louis 
College, and has since developed into 
the great St. Louis University, this 
city has been the point at which edu- 
cational effort has centered in the vast 
Mississippi region, and from which it 
has radiated farther and farther as 
population, industry and wealth in- 
creased. 

The fundamental basis of the high 
position St. Louis now occupies in the 
world of higher education, and of the 
size and prosperity of her many uni- 
versities and secondary schools, is her 
splendid system of public schools, un- 
excelled in management and Equip- 
ment in the country. During the past 
ten years, wonderful progress has been 
made. Politics has l)een completely 
eliminated from the Board of Educa- 
tion, large and architecturally beauti- 



ful school buildings have been erected 
and sites for others purchased. Two 
high schools, with manual training 
equipment, have been completed, and 
more than one-third of the school 
rooms of the city have been recon- 
structed. 

Manual training, sewing and cook- 
ing have been introduced into the ele- 
mentary schools. The work of the 
evening schools has been systematized 
and extended. Large school libraries 
have been purchased, also photo- 
graphs and casts of the world's mas- 
terpieces of art. A compulsory edu- 
cation law has been adopted, and the 
plan of free text-books adopted. Sala- 
ries of teachers have been raised, and . 
a system of annuities for retired teach- 
ers introduced. 

These are only the salient features 
of the steps taken during ten years, 
but they are accompanied by a multi- 
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tude of other things tendin|[ to the 
building up of a model public school 
system. A coUeee for educating teach- 
ers for the public schools of the city 
is maintained, open only to graduates 
of some secondary school. Manual 
training has reached a high develop- 
ment Boys in the seventh and eighth 
grades receive instructions in carpen- 
try, and girls in the household arts. 
In the high school, a course of four 
years is given and the schools are 
equipped with fine shops for wood 
working, forging and machine work. 
The girls receive a course of four 
years in domestic arts and science. 

A high place is also taken in kin- 
dergarten work. St. Louis was the 
first city in the country to add this 
feature to her regular public school 
system, the pioneers being graduates 
of the St. Louis Training School for 
Kindergarten Teachers, an institution 
of much merit and usefulness. An 
educational museum is maintained at 
a central point, whose collection of ob- 
jects, lantern slides, etc., is at the com- 
mand of any school at any time. 

The enrollment in the elementary 
schools during the past school year 
was 38,378 boys and 38,120 girls, be- 
sides 2,783 boys and 3,196 girls in the 
special colored schools. The evening 
school enrollment was 3,688, and 1,268 
respectively. In the high school 1,558 
boys and 2,551 girls were enrolled, 
also 95 boys and 283 girls in the col- 
ored high school. The attendance at 
the Teachers* College was 109, all 
girls. The kindergartens had an en- 
rolhnent of 5,264 and 5,380 respect- 
ively. In all, there are 97 schools 
maintained in 119 buildings, and 45 
portable school houses of one room 
each, used for emergency purposes 
when any school overflows. There 
are four large and costly high school 
buildings, two of which have been 
constructed within the past three 
years. One of these is for colored pu- 
pils. The enrollment is so large that 
at least one more building must be 
constructed immediately. All this 
great system is under the superin- 
tendence of F. Louis Soldan, one of 
the leading educators of the country. 



The leading educational institutioii 
is Washington University, located at 
the western limits of the city, and on 
the north border of the famous For- 
est Park. It is one of the ^eatest in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 
country, having about 1,200 students 
in its various departments, and 200 in- 
structors. It was founded as a semi- 
nary in 1853, became a college in 
1854 and in 1857 was charteml as 
a university. Its standard iis high in 
all its varied activities. It is co-edu- 
cational, its policy liberal and its 
courses flexible. It has departments 
of literature, science, technology, 
botany, architecture, law, medicine, 
dentistry and art. Marshall S. Snow 
is the Acting Chancellor, Dr. Winfield 
S. Chaplin, who glided its destinies 
for many years, having recently re- 
tired. 

Another great educational institu- 
tion is St. Louis University, under the 
management of the Jesuit Fathers, 
Rev. W. Banks Rogers, S. J., being 
the president. Its growth has kept 

Eace with the country, until it now 
as an enrollment of 900 young men 
in its various departments. Its stand- 
ing in the educational world is very 
high. It maintains schools of medi- 
cine, divinity, philosophy and science, 
academic and commercial departments 
in addition to its regfular collegiate de- 
partments. 

Another institution of high standing 
is Christian Brothers' College, of 
which Reverend Brother Justin, 
F.S.C., is president. Besides its col- 
lege courses, it maintains acadernic 
and commercial courses. About 1,200 
boys and young men are enrolled in 
its various departments. 

Many large, prosperous and well at- 
tended institutions of art and music 
exist. Among these are Forest Park 
University, Hosrher Hall, Bishop Rob- 
ertson Hall, Lenox Hall, Mary Insti- 
tute, Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Academy of the Visitation, Concordia 
Seminary, Loretto Academy, Smith 
Academy, Manual Training School, 
University School, Ursuline Academy, 
Walther College, Wright's College, a 
school of fine arts, a doztn conserva- 
tories of music, an equal number of 
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commerc.al colleges, several schools 
of expression, trade schools, etc. 

Forest Park University is a large 
institution for young ladies, with both 
college and preparatory courses, with 
music, art, domestic science, etc. Mrs. 
Anna Sneed Cairns, its present ex- 
ecutive head, has guided its destinies 
for many years. 

An institution of great influence and 
popularity is Hosmer Hall. It was es- 
tablished in 1884 by Miss M. H. Ma- 
thews, and she remained at its head 
until her death about a year ago, when 
control was assimied by Miss Louise 
McNair, who has been associated with 
it for seventeen years. It has an en- 
rollment of nearly 200 young ladies in 
its various courses, which include all 
college preparatory work and art, 
music and domestic science. Its cer- 
tificate admits to the leading women's 
colleges and universities. 

Mary Institute is a preparatory 
branch of Washington University. It 
was iFounded in 1859, and has been as- 
sociated with the university continu- 
ously. It maintains primary, prepara- ' 
tory and academic departments, and 
its certificate admits to the university 
and other advanced schools. Edmund 
Hamilton Sears is principal. 

Lenox Hall, founded by Mrs. M. 
Louise Thomas, the principal, is a 
select school for girls and young la- 
dies, where home life is a distinctive 
feature. Its educational standards are 
high, and individual instruction is 
given special attention. High ideals 
and refining and Christian influences 
develop true womanhood as well as 
the social graces. 

Bishop Robertson Hall is a school 
for girls under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church, and conducted by 
the S Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd. 
It enjoys a high reputation as an edu- 
cational institution, and for the care 
given its students by the Sister Su- 
perior and her assistants. 

Smith Academy is a preparatory 
school for Washington University, of 
which Frank Hansher is principal. Its 
work is of the highest character, and 
its certificate is accepted by the uni- 
versity and other like institutions. 
About 350 students ^re enrolled. 



Another institution of special im- 
portance is- Manual Training School, 
of which Wilhelm R. Vickroy is prin- 
cipal. It is under the direction of Cal- 
vin M. Woodward. It has served as 
a model for similar schools elsewhere. 
This school is a department of Wash- 
ington University, and is organized 
for general education, combining 
manual training with mental training, 
its graduates being admitted to the 
university. 

Here has been developed one of the 
leading art schools of America, the 
St. Louis School and Museum of Fine 
Arts, occupying a large structure at 
Nineteenth and Locust Streets, and 
the large and beautiful building in 
Forest Park, which was the well 
known Fine Arts Building of the 
World's Fair. In the latter is gath- 
ered a fine collection of paintings, 
water colors, etchings, statuary, etc., 
which attracts visitors from great dis- 
tances. The courses of instruction of 
the school cover the entire field of art, 
and draw students from widely sepa- 
rated localities. It is a department of 
Washington University, and is under 
the direction of Halsey C. Ives, who 
was Director of the Department of 
Fine Arts of the World's Fair, ably 
assisted in its practical management 
by Mr. F. E. A. Curley. 

Many high class conservatories are , 
engaged in the work of developing the 
musical talent of a large number of 
young men and women who have 
come to St. Louis for that purpose. 

The largest, oldest and best- 
equipped of these are the Beethoven 
Conservatory, directed by M. I. and 
A. I. Epstein, Southern-bom gentle- 
men, assisted by a large corps of vocal 
and instrumental instructors; the 
Strassberger Conservatories, two in 
number, under the direction of Qera- 
ens Strassberger, with a large corps 
of instructors ; the Weltner Conserva- 
tory, under the direction of Frank B. 
Weltner, covering a large range of in- 
structions; the Kroeger Sdiool of 
Music, directed by Ernest R. Kioegtr, 
and enjoying a high reputation for 
the character of its work; the Mis- 
souri Conservatory, directed by J. C. 
Eisenberg, and having a boarding de- 
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partment for young ladies; Conrath's 
Conservatories, two in number, under 
the direction of Louis Conrath; the 
Becker Brothers' Conservatory, and 
Boeddecker Conservatorv. 

Institutions for professional educa- 
tion in St. Louis include the medical 
departments of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis University and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Dental Depart- 
ment of Washington University, St. 
Louis Dental College and Barnes Uni- 
versity, St. Louis College of Phar- 
macy, Benton College of Law, St. 
Louis Law School, Academy of Archi- 
tecture and Industrial Science and sev- 
eral schools for the training of nurses, 
expression, physical culture, etc. 
There are also a niunber of trade 
schools teaching pliunbing, telegra- 
phy, etc Nearly every line of educa- 
tional effort, both mental and indus- 
trial, has one or more homes of in- 
struction. 

Near St Louis are a number of in- 
stitutions which, because of proximity 
and being connected with electric 



lines and thus enjoying easy access to 
the city's advantages, should properly 
be classed as St. Louis schools. One 
of these is Lindenwood College, the 
oldest Protestant school for girls in 
the Mississippi Valley. It is under 
Presbyterian auspices, and Dr. George 
Frederick Ayers is president. Found- 
ed in a log cabin in 1830, it has grown 
wHh the country as one of its natal 
institutions. It occupies a beautiful 
site in the edge of St. Charles, on the 
Missouri River, with a campus cov- 
ered with giant linden trees, making 
it a delightful home school. It has 
both preparatory and college courses. 
Another institution of St Charles is 
the St. Charles Military College, su- 
perintended by Col. George W. Bruce. 
This is a school of high character, 
splendidly located. At Kirkwood, an- 
other near suburb connected by elec- 
tric lines, is the Kirkwood Military 
Academy, under the superintendence 
of Col. Edward A. Haight, a home 
and military school of good accom- 
plishment. 



ST. LOUIS 

A CITY OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 



By Colin M. Selph 

PT^Blfmt of St liouis Democratic Club 



ST. LOUIS is a city of law en- 
forcement — ^not so much from 
enforced law, as from a ready 
acquiescence on the part of its citizen- 
ship to heartily, cordially and readily 
conform with the law. 

Q)ld facts prove that by virtue of 
law enforcement, St Louis is the best 
governed municipality in the United 
States. Not what it was, nor what it 
may be, but what it is, to-day, becomes 
the sole standard of its measurement. 
Crime can be eradicated, and is, by 
the general action of the people in dis- 
couraging crime. No city in the na- 
tion has been more politically ma- 
bgned than has St Louis, and yet 



none other has enjoyed more promi- 
nence and distinction in the achieve- 
ment of commercial and financial suc- 
cesses. 

In St Louis, law enforcement pre- 
vails and is potential, partly because 
of the fact that the press preaches 
law enforcement to the people,— com- 
pliance and co-operation, rather than 
goading the public official to enforce 
3ie law — and the people readily re- 
spond. 

The governor of the state, Joseph 
Wingate Folk, rejuvenated and revi- 
talized the enforcement of the sump- 
tuary laws, and directed the Board of 
Police Commissioners, his appointees, 
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to enforce these laws ; but; had not the 
people readily complied, his effort 
would have been almost useless. As 
it is, St Louisians have accepted* with 
good grace the new order of things, 
and as a result, an open saloon on the 
Sabbath is impossible in our dty. 

The Mayor of the city, RoUa 
Wells, promised the people an era of 
good government — ^and with the aid 
of the people, the ordinances provid- 
ing for the regulation of municipal af- 
fairs meet with ready compliance upon 
their part. 

The circuit attorney, Arthur N. 
Sager, pledged himself to enforce the 
law as he found it — ^and has stead- 
fastly, with the aid of the people, men- 
aced grafters and corruptionists, so 
as to minimize that species of 
crime. 

The chief of police, Col. Edmund 
P. Creecy, has thoroughly reorganized 
the Metropolitan Police Force, and 
has driven therefrom the drones and 
weaklings, and with the assistance of 
the people has eradicated "the political 
pull." 

Civic associations in St. Louis — ^and 
there are forty-two organizations — 
meet often, and declare their wishes 
for the betterment of municipal af- 
fairs, and for the conservative, sane 
enforcement of the law. If a grade 
crossing is to be removed, the people 
do it — ^by their demand. If a street 
is to be built and paved, the people do 
it — ^by their petition. If "a disturbing 
element" exists, the people are the first 
to point out the law that will empower 
the official to take action. If new mu- 
nicipal buildings are to be erected, the 
people initiate the movement for the 
necessary legislation. 

The "affiliated association" idea 
wherein the people meet and voice 
their demands, through constituent 
delegates, is purely a St. Louis idea. 
There has just been consummated a 
project through a movement which 
was bom some three years ago, for 
the erection and maintenance of a Free 
Municipal Bridge, to be erected across 
the Mississippi River. 

"The Joint Committee on Free 
Bridge Bond Issue," of which L. D. 



Kingsland, president of the St Louis 
Manufacturers' Association, is chair- 
man, undertook the work of educating 
and informing the people regarding 
this project, and obtaining the needful 
legislation. 

A special election was called, and 
the "joint committee" directed the 
campaign successfully — and whenever 
there appeared an attempt at tempori- 
zation of affairs on the part of the 
Municipal Assembly, the "joint com- 
mittee" would "go after"' the dty fa- 
thers — ^the conclusion was success, and 
St. Louis is to have its municipal law 
enforced by the people. 

As in all metropolitan centers, there 
exists an element of retrogfressionists. 



COUN" M. SELPH 

St. Louis is not free from political 
Pharisees and Philistines, but the peo- 
ple — who after all are supreme when 
they centralize their power — are the 
true enforcers of law. 

If St. Louis became notorious be- 
cause of the boodle investigations, it 
was only because her people were the 
pioneers in cleansing tfie Augean sta- 
bles of its municipality — it was some- 
thing new in municipal affairs for the 
people to take it upon themselves to 
enforce the law; the officials who 
prosecuted the cases wer6 only their 
designated agents, and would have 
been powerless to effect remedies had 
not the people co-operated. The moral 
wave of reform was initiated in St 
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Louis by the people, who urged on to 
action the peoples of other munidpali- 
ties. St Louis, true to its motto, "To 
the front," showed others the way. 



and from a cloud of darkened noto- 
riety emerged as the brilliant pioneer 
of law enforcement by and for the 
people. 



ST. LOUIS 

THE GOLDEN GATE TO THE GREAT SOUTH AND 
SOUTHWEST, AND THE FUTURE ME- 
TROPOLIS OF THE WORLD 



By Leo A. Landau. 

Chairman of Committee on Publicity, Million Population Club, St. Louis 



THE growth of St. Lx)uis in 
population and manufactur- 
ing, in the last twenty years, 
is a most remarkable example of a 
cit/s expansion and prosperity. The 
thinking mind may well predict that 
such continued prosperity and growth, 
together with the conditions which 
will naturally be brought about by the 
deep waterway from the Lakes to the 
Gulf, will maJce St. Louis an inland 
seaport, and one of the leading com- 
mercial cities of the world. 

The Million Population Qub, an 
organization founded at the close of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
which was held in St. Louis in 1904, 
comprises all the social, labor and im- 
provement associations and clubs in 
the dty. Its purposes are to make 
known to the world the advantages of 
the dty of St Louis, and to labor in- 
cessantly towards increasing its popu- 
lation to a million persons or more. 
The results of the self-sacrifidng la- 
bors of the club's members and offi- 
cers are illustrated far better by facts 
than by words and theories. 

The following facts and figures, 
which have been compiled very re- 
cently, will no doubt be interesting to 
all: 

In the important items and in the 
totals of its business for the first half 
and the first three-quarters of the 
year 1907, St. Louis shows once more 
that "business that pays erows." 

Its total receipts and shipments of 



merchandise in six months ending 
July I, 1907, reached 23,533,733 ton? 
against 16405^33 tons for the entire 
year 1890 and 25,143,330 tons for the 
entire year 1900. 

The increase in the city's popula- 
tion for the first ten years of this 
period, 1890- 1900, as shown by the 
United States Census, was 27.3 per 
cent. 

The dty covers 62.5 square miles of 
territory within its present limits, and 
the great amount of this territory left 
still unoccupied as a result of the rapid 
movement of the residence section 
westward to and beyond the city lim- 
its, gives a range of choice for manu- 
facturing sites in St. Louis such as no 
other large city of the country can 
offer. 

The great area of building stone, 
fire and other clays inside and ad- 
jacent to the limits of the dty, and the 
water connection of the dty with the 
principal sources of still unexhausted 
lumber supply give St. Louis a greater 
probability of continued cheapness for 
building material than can be expected 
in Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston or in the Atlantic states gen- 
erally. 

St. Louis bank dearings for six 
months of 1907, ending July i, 
amounted to $i,596»543»853» an in- 
crease of $114,157,220 over the same 
peno<l in 1906, and an increase of 
$230,000,000 over the total for the en- 
tire year 1897. 
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In their statements of August 22, 
1907, the banks and trust companies 
reporting through the St Louis Gear- 
ing House Association, showed com- 
bined resources of $302,015,661.94. 
The total resources of all St. Louis 
banks and clearing houses were re- 
ported at the same time as $389,000,- 
000. 

The 30,000,000 people within a ra- 
dius of 500 mile^ of St. Louis are 
chiefly buyers of manufactured goods 
and producers of food stuffs and raw 
materials most necessary for the sup- 
port of successful manufactures. The 
trade territory of St. Louis is thus an 



ideal "home market" for manufac- 
tured goods, offering first, the largest 
local demand with the least local com- 
petition, and second, the largest sup* 
ply of food stuffs and raw material. 
Residence property in the dty and 
its immediate suburbs, with all ad- 
vantages of sewer connection, electric 
lighting, gas, water, schools and street 
car service is always available, not 
only in single lots, but in areas which 
allow development on the plan char- 
acteristic of St. Louis residence 
growth, that of the parked city place 
or the still more extensive residence 
parks of the suburbs. 



ST. LOUIS 

THE CENTRAL SHOE MARKET IN THE 
UNITED STATES 



By I. H. Sawyer 



Adyertlaing Manager and Director, The Brown Shoe Company 



VV ¥ HILE the East was, of 
fl I I course, the original home 
\^^\^>1^ of shoe manufacture, to- 
day St. Louis made shoes are sold in 
all the Eastern states, including Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, etc., but the terri- 
tory which is nearest to her and which 
she enters with lower freight rates 
thian her competitors, and the territory 
in which she can easily undersell, is 
the great South and Southwest. 

Shipments of shoes from St. I^uis 
this year will amount to over sixty 
million dollars. This is a larger 
amount of shoes than is distributed to 
the retail trade from any other city 
in the United States and it is predicted 
that at a future day — not far distant 
— St. Louis will furnish at least one 
pair of shoes per year to every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
It will be seen that this market alone 
sells over one-sixth of all the shoes 
sold in this country. The immense 
busiiness has grown from a small be- 
ginning. 



There are in the city at the present 
time, fourteen shoe manufacturing 
firms who operate between thirty-five 
and forty big modern factories, em- 
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ploying about twenty thousand opera- 
tives, paying out in wages over five 
million dollars per year. All the dioe 
operatives, shoe salesmen and whole- 
sale employees, together with thea' 
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families and those dependent upon them, 
wottkl make a city of over seventy thousand 
population. 

The basis of all commercial success is the 
stock of goods carried. Several St I^uis 
shoe houses carry a stock of manufactured 
goods to the Amount of one million, five 
hundred thousand dollars each, and the 
value of the tot^ amount of shoe stocks in 
St Louis teady aronce for shipment* will 
amount to six- to eight million dollars. 

The leading feature with St. Louis shoe 
manufacturers has been quality. They have 
made honesf, serviceable shoes which they 
have sold under their own name and trade- 
mark guarantees, until the value of St 



Louis trade-marks on shoes runs into mil- 
lions of dollars. There are about seven 
htmdred traveling salesmen who cover the 
entire United States or an average of fif- 
teen salesmen for every state. 

Shoe manufacturing in St. Louis has 
been very free from strike and labor troubles 
up to S^tember i8, 1907, when a strike of 
the members of the Independent Shoe 
Workers' Union took place. 

The factories are now operating on the 
open shop plan, with all the help they re- 
quire, and it is hoped and anticipated that 
the St. Louis shoe industry will be free from 
labor troubles in the future as it has been 
in the past. 



BUSINESS NOTICES 



A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 

Kindly publish the following statement 
again, as since making my big hit m a Mexi- 
can gold mine, I cannot answer the letters 
I receive. I believe any man or woman can 
make big money by bu)ring stock in any of 
die ridi operating mines, because Mexico 
has the richest mines in the world, and 
Mexican laws will not permit fraudulent 
mining schemes. 

Be sure to invest in a mine that is being 
actively operated, and whose officers are 
nen of integrity and honesty ; a few dollars 
nvested with such a company now may 
iring you thousands in a year. The Pitts- 
mrg Oaxaca Mining Co., Block 1187, Pitts- 



btu'g. Pa., is absolutely reliable, and by their 
assistance I made over $20,000 in less than 
a year, having only a few dollars to begin 
with. ' A friend of mine, from a $10 invest- 
ment, is now gettine a dividend of $^ a 
month. You do not have to go to Mexico. 
Write to the above address, and you can 
rely implicitly on the information you re- 
ceive. J. Marston. 



The Peck- Williamson Company, 366 W. 
Fifdi Street, Gndnnati, Ohio, ask for an 
opportunity to prove to you that their Un- 
derfeed Ftimace saves one-half to two- 
thirds on coal bills. 
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nod. Large booklet sent free. Address 
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JEFFERSON'S 
ADMINISTRATION 

Aa em tract from onr 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF THE WHITE HOU^E 

The little people of Thom- 
as Jefferson'H family, i ticy, 
Martha and Mary, had almost 
the saine sarroaDdings aa the 
Custis children. Their father's 
estate, *• Monticello " ^Little 
Mountain), was a domain of 
several thousand acres, and 
their mother, like Mrs. Wash- 
ington, was a woman of oon?. 
smerable fortune. .Th»*y were 
of the aristocracy of Virginia ; 
their home was stately; they 
were accustomed to slaves, 
and to 1 he generous hospitality 
offered and ace pted by ths 
Rougher n planters of those 
days. 

These three (children were 
left to their father's care when 
they w« re very ^mall, their 
mother having lived but ten 
years after her marriage ; but 
no man was better fltUd by 
nnture to rear a family ok 
children without the 19 other's 
help than Thomas Jefferson. 
Martha, or "Patsv," as she 
was lovingly called, was her 
father'M companion, and in 
later .vuars, hi« counsellor. 
Whil^ in Philadelphia, we find 
her, like a great m'-ny grown 
people of those dayn, nannted 
with the superstitions of Uie 
time, and writine to her father 
her fear-* that the end of the 
world might be near. He re- 
plien: 

" I hope you will hare good 
sense enough to disregard 
those foolish predictions, that 
the world is to to be an end 
Koon. 'J he Almighty has never 
made known to anybody at 
what tinifl he created it, nor 
will he tell anybody when he 
will put an end to it, if he ever 
means to do It." 

In m)i Mr. Jefferson was declared elected I^t si- 
dent, and he ihen moved into the barren, draughty, 
barn like White House at Washington, in >% hoMe un- 
fininhed rooms Mrs. Abigail Adams hal spent the 
previous winter, subject to various hardshipn. 

His leotion was celebrnted in a unique way by his 
faittiful New England friends. Elder Leland of Ches- 
ter proposed to his flock that they should celebrate 
the vicory by makmg for the new President the big- 
gest cheese the world had ever seen. 

hvery man and woman who owned a cow was to 
give to this cheese all the milk yielded on a certain 
day, only no Federal cow must contribute a drop. A 
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THOBf A8 JEFFERSON 

Third President. 18()1-1809. Democratic-Republican. Bora 1743 at Shadwell, Al- 
bemarle County, Virginia. Died 1826 at Miqticello, Virginia. Buried at Monn- 
cello. Vice President (first term), Aaron Burr. Vice President (second ttxm>, 
George Clinton. War with Tripoli. The Louisiana Purchase. The Embargo. 
First steamboat by Robert Fulton. 

huge cider press was fitted up to make it in, and on 
the appointed day the whole country turned oat with 
pails and tube of curd- the girls and women in their 
best gowns and ribbons, and the men in their onndarj 
coats and clean shirt collars. The cheese wa^ pot to 
press with prayer and hymn singing and great scr 
emnity. 

When it was dried, it weighed 1^00 pounds. It w 
placed on the sleigh and Blder Leiana drov- with 
all the way to Washing ron. It was a journey^ 
three weeks. All the country had heard of the 
cheese and came out to^look at it aa the 
along. • * * 
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Deal^rm, win tumlmh a mmmpte voiame FREE with 
eaek pair 0/ White Moume ShoemfopMen or Womem 



These books tell the story of the most famous resi- 
dence in the United States. The home of its Chief 
iCxecutive for over a century; the scene of the /reat- 
est entertainments and functions of our soci*i and 
official life, fuUj illustrated with rare prints, por- 
traits, paintings, etc. The scene of the successes of 
our most beautiful and brilliant women, showing por- 



traits of same, especially featuring their IMTWb^ 
charaoteristios. Ck>ntaining many beautiful tradittoo 
not generally known to the pubuo. A work that ha 
never before been compiled, including pictures « ^ 
the Presidents, mentioning the leading eventB of eae 
Administration from Wantington's to Koosevelt's. 
of interest to the entire population of the ooontry. 
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"So it's true," he said at last, but his rolce sounded strange 
The Night Riaers. (Page 545) 
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THE VALENTINES OF OUR GRAND- 

MOTHERS 

By Waldon Fiwcett 



IT is customary to think of the 
present age as quite superior in 
both luxuries and necessities to 
anything produced in a prior period; 
but in one sphere, at least, it is a ques- 
tion whether the progress that has 
been made should really be considered 
an advance. The realm in question is 
that of the valentine — comic and sen- 
timental. Of late years, the more or 
less commonplace picture post card 
has well-nigh supplanted the lace- 
paper creations that were the joy of 



the young people of a generation ago ; 
and to go still farther back, we find 
that in the days of our grandmothers 
there was in circulation as the cur- 
rency of Cupid, a wealth of flowery 
tokens, which in sentiment, if not in 
artistic embellishment, far surpassed 
anything known to twentieth century 
youth. 

Unfortunately, .comparatively few 
present-day folk have an opportunity 
to compare valentines of the vintage 
of 1908 with the love tokens of our 
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ancestors, for, oddly enough, almost 
none of these old-time missives have 
been preserved. The Library of Con- 
gress, at Washington, our great mu- 



Capyright, 1907. 5y Waldon Fawoenir^ r 

COMIC VALENTINE OF A CENTURY AGO « 

seums and other similar treasure- 
houses possess not so much as a sin- 
gle specimen of these interesting 
trophies, and so far as known, there is 
in the world but one collection of old 
valentines worthy of the name. This 
unique art gallery is in the possession 
of Mr. Frank H. Baer, a well-known 
Ohio man, who, after embracing the 
civilized world in his quest, has gath- 
ered together more than two thousand 
different specimens of early valentines. 
An inspection of this collection of 
valentines of ye olden time discloses 
the fact that in the era of our grand- 
parents there was extensive resort to 
the use of an adjunct to the happy 
festival quite obsolete to-day. This 
was the ''Valentine Writer," a book 
of verses, adapted to the use of per- 
sons who desired to prepare home- 
made valentines of any description. 
Now the h o m e-m a d e valentines 
formed a very large proportion of the 
missives dispatched each fateful four- 
teenth of February a century or more 
ago, and so it was but natural that 



the volume of ready-prepared comic 
or sentimental verses was well-nig^ 
indispensable to any person who was 
impelled, by romance or revenge, to 
put in circulation these anonymous re- 
membrances. 

Prior to 1830, these aids to devotees 
of St. Valentine were issued in ahnost 
as great variety as were almanacs. 
Something of their character and con- 
tents may be surmised from the titles, 
which included: "The Annual and 
Universal Valentine Writer," "Every- 
body's Valentine," "Hymen's Rhapso- 
dies for Gentlemen Who Wish to Ad- 
dress Ladies in Sonnets," "The Quiz- 
zical or Satirical Valentine Writer," 
"Cupid's Festival," "Cupid's Budget," 
"Cupid's Cabinet and Court of Love," 
"Polite Valentine Writer," "Rhapso- 
dies and Pastimes,". "Select Verses 
for the Belles and Bucks Who Throng 
to Hymen's Court," and, fin^y, "Hy- 
men's Revenge Against Old Maids, 
Old Bachelors and Impertinent Cox- 
combs, or a New Valentine Writer for 
the Present Year," which latter work 
is further described as "A choice col- 
lection of valentines, humorous and 
satirical, chiefly original, and written 
expressly for this work." 

The manufactured valentine did not 
make its appearance until the year 
1800, but there had been in circula- 
tion for many years prior to that date 
cut paper valentines that were quite as 
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artistic and fully as remarkable exam- 
ples of handicraft as any of the imita- 
tion lace effects evolved later. Most 
of the ancient cut paper valentines 
were of about the size of a lady's 
pocket handkerchief, and were deli- 
cately cut with 
saw-tooth edges 
and then folded 
in an intricate 
manner. In many 
instances, as the 
valentine was op- 
ened, the unfold- 
ing of each leaf 
or section dis- 
closed a poem' or 
felicitous senti- 
ment. The fol- 
lowing are repre- 
sentative speci- 
mens of the sen- 
timental verses 
nestling among 
the folds of o n e 
of the oldest of 
fliis class of val- 
entines: 

When you hear this 

harte behold. 
Twill break as yoa 

these lines un- Copyright, 1907, »y WaUUm 
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The power of envy can not pretend 
To say I have fals verses pend. 

For in the inside, Sweet Turtle Dove, 
I've wrote the morrals of my love. 

Thou are the maid and only maid 

That has my honest 
harte trapad. 

Not a few of 
the old-time 
home-made val- 
entines were em- 
bellished with 
more or less 
crude paintings in 
colors. One 
particularly elabo- 
rate valentine in 
the collection 
above mentioned 
is adorned with a 
view of the ex- 
terior ©f a church, 
with conspicuous 
spire, painted on 
a flap of card- 
board which when 
raised disclosed a 
representation of 
the interior of the 
Fawoett edifice with the 

1850 proverbial happy 
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couple at the altar rail. A further ex- 
planation of tlie sentiment meant to be 
conveyed are the lines : 

Let Hymen's bands the happy knot entwine 
And I will prove a faithful valentine. 

Strangely enough, many of the 
earliest manufactured valentines were 
far more pretentious in every respect 
than the more recent products. For 
instance, there were in vogue a cen- 
tury ago valentines in the form of bril- 
liantly-tinted posies, each flower being 
so slit into lattice-like meshes that 
when an attached thread was pulled 
the petals unfolded, each in succession 
disclosing to view some sentiment or 
the portrayal of a scene calculated to 
have amorous significance. 

Prominent, also, among the early 
valentines was a class of ingenious 
conceits known as transformation pic- 
tures. A favorite subject for use by 
the fair sex was that wherein a lone 
bachelor was depicted sitting in 
gloomy solitude, presumably bemoan- 
ing his fate. The pulling of an at- 
tached string revealed a glimpse of 
the happiness and contentment that 
might be his in a home presided over 
by a devoted wife. The same scheme 
for "surprise valentines" was utilized 
in the early days in the case of comic 
subjects, and the head of a fashionably 
gowned woman might conceal the fig- 
ure of a parrot. 

In the days of long ago the various 



classes of tradesmen had valentines 
provided fbr their especial use. For 
instance, there follows a reproduction 
of the verses appearing on a valentine 
sent by a grocer to his lady-love: 

Your breath is all-spice, I declare. 
And youVe so neat and handy. 
That you're as sweet, I think, my feir, 
As plums and sugar candy. 

Be favourable, I emplore. 
These verses kindly weigh 
And if you wiU my heart restore, 
I'll treat you to some tea. 

That the members of the fair sex 
took full advantage of the privileges 
of the Feast of Love, would seem to 
be indicated by the following valen- 
tine dated February, 1846: 

My much respected sir — I came very near 
forgetting that this was a very important 
day, but I shall never forget the first time 
I saw you. Your music inspired my heart 
with rapture, and your tones of affection 
went to the very inmost nerves of my soul. 
Now, I hope you will excuse the boldness 
with which I now address you, and let the 
warmth of my feelings be a sufficient apol- 
ogy. 

Now is the time to choose your mate, 
The day will be past and it will be too late ; 
And pray beware of flirting for this is love's 

own day. 
I am with great affection your sweet, 
beloved, precious 

Sallie Cruikshanks. 

Unfortunately, the sequel to this 
daring and naive declaration is lack- 
ing. 
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THE NEWEST AMERICAN STATE 

By Baxter Taylor 



ON Saturday, November i6, 
1907, the forty-sixth stat^ 
was admitted to the Union. 
And when, in obedience to the man- 
dates of the law, the President issued 
his statehood proclamation, the last of 
the Louisiana Pur- 
chase was joined to 
the sisterhood of 
American states. 
Thus, after more 
than two genera- 
tions the wisdom 
of Thomas JeflFer- 
son still bears 
fruit. 

Oklahoma is the 
first state that at 
the time of its ad- 
mission to the Un- 
ion possessed a 
population of more 
than four hundred 
thousand, and 
too, in the making 
of which two ter- 
ritories were joined 
together. 

Having an area 
of seventy thou- 
sand square miles, 
a population of 
more than one mil- 
lion four hundred 
thousand, and 
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Formerly Miss Nevermore Trainer, the highest 
type of cultured Indian womanhood. Mrs. Ben- 
nett enacted the part of the bride in the symbol- 
ical wedding of Indian and Paleface at the in- 
auguraUon ceremonies. 



taxable property amounting to seven 
hundred million dollars, Oklahoma 
enters the Union the twenty-fourth 
state in point of wealth, and the six- 
teenth in the size of her territorial do- 
She is just as intelligent as the 
great state of New 
York, her illiteracy 
being five and one- 
half per cent. 

In the Jackson- 
ian era, during the 
thirties, this vast 
territory came into 
the possession of 
the Indians by vir- 
tue of treaties be- 
tween them and 
the United States 
government. Sub- 
sequently the red 
men occupied the 
eastern half, until 
recently the Indian 
Territory. Down 
to the year 1906 
these people main- 
tained their tribal 
governments. I n 
consequence, the 
Indian Territory 
comprised several 
petty nations, chief 
of which were the 
Choctaw, Chicka- 
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of suffrage, giving him a voice in the 
aflfairs of government ! But the ex- 
treme absurdity of the thing is ren- 
dered more glaring when we instance 
such men as Colonel Robt. L. Owen, 
one of the United States Senators 
from the new state, and one of the 
most accomplished and scholarly of 
men, who, being of Indian blood, is 
not permitted to sell so much of his 
land as to make even a potato patch. 

Government restrictions have been 
removed, however, from town sites as 
well as a small per cent of farming 
lands, making such property aliena- 
ble. 

Colonel Owen's slogan in the recent 
campaign was "the restrictions must 
be removed." And this voices a well- 
nigh universal sentiment. This ac- 
complished, as surely it will be in the 
near future (we hope during the com- 
ing session of Congress), hundreds of 
thousands of acres of as fertile lands 
as can be found on the continent will 
be purchasable and will be open for 
settlement and for homes. 

The Territory of Oklahoma was or- 



saw, Cherokee, Seminole and the 
Creek. When these tribal relations were 
dissolved, the Indians were declared 
citizens of the United States. They 
were no longer wards. But in a sense 
they are still wards. Their property 
rights are under restrictions, and the 
Indian can no more sell his land than 
can an Irish tenant in Ireland. He 
can dispose of it by sale in special 
cases only by consent of the Interior 
Department at Washington! Hence, 
to-day, we have the anomalous condi- 
tion within our country of citizens of 
the United States not only clothed in 
their right minds, but many of them 
of superior intelligence, to whom is 
denied the sacred right of controlling 
their own personal aflfairs! The ob- 
ject of this most absurd law was, of 
course, to protect Poor Lo against the 
wiles of the unscrupulous land graft- 
ers — the hypothesis being that Lo 
hadn't intelligence enough to manage 
his own aflfairs. Yet he was at tfie 
same time deemed suflRciently intelli- 
gent to have extended to him the right 
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ganized in .1891. Its growth and de- 
velopment have been the wonder of 
this progressive age. No fiction can 
be more strange, no fancy more ex- 
travagant than the story of its build- 
ing. The wand of magic seems to 
have touched the vast plains, and cities 
sprang forth as in a night. Industry 
wrought its miracles and lo ! the unin- 
habited prairies of yesterday now teem 
with modern homes and blossom with 
a thousand fertile fields. 

Oklahoma City, the first town of 
the new state, exemplifies the pluck, 
industry, intelligence and courage of 
this most modern American com- 
munity. 

Where nineteen years ago was an 
uninhabited prairie, to-day are paved 
streets and railways and marble busi- 
ness blocks and princely homes and 
schools and colleges and churches, — 
a great, white, young city of over 
forty thousand souls. It is the most 
remarkable dty in the whole world 
for its age. And what is true of Ok- 
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lahoma City with respect to growth, 
can be said of dozens of towns of 
more or less importance throughout 
the new state. The twin territories are 
peopled with town builders. Nature 
has done her part; these people are 
making the most of these superior 
natural advantages. Every town of 
any consequence has a wideawake and 
energetic Board of Trade or commer- 
cial club. When a good thing is to be 
had, through these organizations, they 
simply "go in after it," as the modern 
phrase has it. No expense is spared, 
no effort withheld. It is this spirit of 
enterprise that pervades the whole 
new state. It explains past achieve- 
ments; it is the voice of prophecy of 
Oklahoma's future glory. 

The first positive and definite step 
taken to obtain statehood was in 1905. 
The promoters of this movement ad- 
vocated the single admission of the 
Indian Territory. A constitution was 
formed by duly chosen delegates, and 
was adopted by popular vote. This 
proposed state was called Sequoyah. 
But the Congress of the United States 
took no action on the matter and the 
movement failed. Not very long after 
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this, however, as a result of persistent 
agitation, an act was passed in the 
spring of 1906, enabling the twin ter- 
ritories to form a constitution and 
come into the Union as one state. 

Pursuant to the enabling act, the 
delegatorial election was held in No- 
vember of last fall. As a result, one 
hundred and twelve delegates were 
chosen to frame the constitution. In 
political complexion, there were nine- 
ty-nine Democrats, twelve Republi- 
cans and one independent. 

To gain a definite idea of the popu- 
lar will, as to what the proposed fun- 
damental law should contain, it should 
be observed here that the Democrats 
made certain specific promises. In 
brief, they told the voters just what 
they would insert in the constitution 
if intrusted with the writing of it. 
"Hence, we may conclude that the new 
constitution is an expression of the 
sovereign will of the people. 

Much criticised by some, the con- 
stitution of Oklahoma is nevertheless 
a true exoression^of the best there is 
of modern thought along civic lines. 
Profiting by the experiences of every 
other state, having their laws and their 
constitutions by which to be guided, 
the framers sought to apply to our 
needs such of these constitutional re- 
straints and rules of conduct as had 
proved beneficial elsewhere. They 
have endeavored to so construct an 
organic law that absolute justice may 
be guaranteed to every individual of 
whatever rank or station. However, 
it restrains no honest hand, hampers 
no legitimate industry. It is simply an 
anti-monopoly constitution as nearly 
perfect as its 
framers could 
make it, and 
written in the 
interests o f 
the common 
people. It 
will prove the 
model con- 
stitution. The 
i m portant 
provisions of 
the Oklaho- 
ma constitu- 
tion are these : 
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The Initiative and Referendum, 
which is substantially the same as the 
Oregon law. 

Taxes not to exceed thirty-one and 
one-half mills on the dollar. 

A mandatory primary election law, 
for the nomination of all candidates 
from United States Senators down. 
School taxes, seventeen mills on the 
dollar. 
Compulsory education. 
All property assessed at its actual 
cash value. 

The right of women to vote on 
school matters. 

Separate schools for whites and 
blacks. 

The abrogation of the Fellow Serv- 
ant law, as to employees of railroads 
and mines. 

Any person charged with being in 
contempt shall be tried by jury, ex- 
cept where the offence committed was 
in the presence or hearing of the 
court. 

Eight hours as a legal dav. 
The contracting of convict labor 
prohibited. 

Prohibition of child labor in mines 
and other places injurious to health. 
The right of action for personal in- 
jury shall never be abrogated and the 
amount recoverable shall not be sub- 
ject to any statutory limitation. 

No alien or person not a citizen of 
the United States shall own land in 
the state, present ownership excepted. 
Homestead to consist of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres. 

A corporation commission, taken 
largely from the constitutions and laws 
of the states of Texas and Virginia. 

All rolling 
stock of trans- 
p o rtation 
compan ies 
considered 
personal 
p r o p erty. 
The com- 
mission has 
full vtsitorial 
and inquisi- 
torial pow- 
ers. 

Free passes 
forbidden, ex- 
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cept to employees and their families, 
officers of the road, ministers and 
charitable workers. 

Consolidation of parallel railway 
lines prohibited. 

Franchises within municipal cor- 
porations granted pnly by a popular 
vote. 

Two-cent fare, except where it is 
shown that the passenger earnings are 
not a just compensation for services 
rendered. 

The prohibition of any corporation 
to own, hold or control the stock of 
any competitive corporation, engaged 
in the same kind of business, except 
such stock as may be pledged in good 
faith to secure bona fide indebte£iess 
acquired upon foreclosure, sale or 
otherwise for satisfaction of debt. 

No foreign corporation shall be au- 
thorized to carry on business from 
which a domestic corporation is pro- 
hibited. 

The right of the state to engage in 
any occupation or business for public 
purpose shall not be denied. 

In dvil cases, and in criminal cases 
less than felonies, three-fourths of the 
jury has power to render a verdict. 

The forbidding of railway com- 
panies from owning any productive 
agency of a natural commodity. 

Fixing the legal rate of interest at 
six per cent and contract rate at ten 
per cent. 

Constitution amendable by a ma- 
jority vote of the people. 

Besides the above provisions a pro- 
hibition clause was submitted sepa- 
rately in the form of an amendment. 
It carried by a large majority. Every 
county save two in the new state voted 
"dry." 

The constitution and candidates for 
county, state and congressional offices 
were voted on September 17. The 
election marked the close of a cam- 
paign that was dramatic in its inten- 
sity. It was of national interest. Ok- 
lahoma became the Yalu Valley of the 
two gjeat parties. For be it remem- 
bered that Oklahoma will have seven 
electoral votes in the next presidential 
election. It was a prize worth the 
contest Secretary Taft came and' 
thundered powerfully against the pro- 



posed organic law. His attack was 
strong. It was confidently expected 
that Rome would howl but it did 
not. 

Swift on the trail of the war secre- 
tary came Bryan. If there is one place 
where the great commoner is more 
loved than another it is in the new 
state of Oklahoma. In a speech of 
over two hours, in the same hall, from 
the same rostrum he replied to Judge 
Taft. He spoke like a cyclone, for 
Bryan was terribly in earnest Aside 
from the members of the constitutional 
convention, Bryan had more to do 
with the making of that basic law than 
any other man. He advised with the 
leaders, made suggestions, and the 
Oklahoma Constitution is in accord 
with the Bryan idea. When the votes 
were counted the result was one hun- 
dred and six thousand majority in 
favor of its adoption. Hon. Chas. N. 
Haskell, Democratic candidate for 
governor, and the entire Democratic 
ticket were elected by a handsome ma- 
jority. 

Five congressmen were elected, one 
of whom is a Republican. 

Haskell is an Ohioan. He came to 
Indian Territory six years ago. He is 
a lawyer, financier, politician and an 
honest man all combined. On the 
same tidtet with Mr. Haskell were 
men from almost every state from 
Massachusetts to Texas. The two 
Senators from Oklahoma are Robert 
L. Owen and Thomas P. Gore. Owen 
is a thirty-second part Cherokee, fa- 
thered by a Virginian. Gore is a na- 
tive of Mississippi, and is the first 
blind man ever sent to the United 
states Senate. 

, With a school fund amounting ap- 
proximately to $35,000,000, Okla- 
homa will at once take an advanced 
position as an educational state. She 
has five million in cash with which to 
begin. The necessity of education will 
be emphasized. It is destined, and in 
a brief while, too, to become a state 
of schools. Already almost every 
town has its high school ; colleges are 
springing up in the more populous sec- 
tions, and the State University at 
Norman is a thriving institution, with 
a student body of eight hundred. The 
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two state normal schools have two 
thousand five hundred students. The 
natural resources of Oklahoma are, 
perhaps, more varied than those of 
any other state west of the Missis- 
sippi. It is already the sixth in the 
production of cotton. In the produc- 
tion of wheat and corn it grows as 
much per acre as Kansas. The peach 
flourishes there and it will soon out- 
rival Georgia. The Choctaw country 
is the natural fruit belt, as well as tlie 
most heavily timbered. It is also a 
melon growing country. The oil wells 
of the Indian Territory section are 
among the most productive in the en- 
tire country. A pipe line now extends 
from Tulsa to the Gulf — a distance of 
six hundred miles. The southern part 
is the coal region and also produces 
asphalt, gypsum and granite. The coal 
interests are vast and the industry is 
not much more than in its infancy. 
There are 1445,000 acres of segre- 
gated coal lands belonging collectively 
to the Indians. This property will 
probably be bought by the state and 
devoted to school purposes, while the 
purchase money for the same will be 
divided equally between all persons of 
Indian blood. 

Our agricultural productions 
amounted to $120,000,000 last year, 
and minerals and oils in the aggregate 
exceeded $25,000,000. These figures 
convey some idea of the tremendous 
natural wealth of this new land. And 
when we consider that out of a pos- 
sible eighty-five per cent of tillable 
land on the Indian Territory side, not 
more than fifteen per cent is under 
cultivation; that there are thousands 
of acres in the Big Pasture on the 
Oklahoma side yet to be tilled; that 
the coal and oil fields are not much 
more than touched — when we consider 
these facts we may look to the future 



and exclaim with Sheba's queen, ''The 
half has not been told 1" 

Social conditions of the new state 
are among the many startling sur- 
prises to the new comer. He who 
comes from the cultured circles of the 
South, or the scholarly atmosphere of 
the North, lifts up his eyes in won- 
derment to find a country teeming 
with an educated and cultured citizen- 
ship. We have some of the best that 
there is in the North and in the South 
— ^also a little of the mean. You look 
for the Indian in the Indian Territory 
with his blanket and feathers ; you find 
an educated gentleman from the East- 
ern college and university, with the 
mien and bearing of a Southern aris- 
tocrat and the shrewdness of the 
Northern Yankee. Instead of a squaw 
as pictured in the books your Minne- 
haha is a human butterfly, with eyes 
like jet and hair the hue of the raven; 
she sings like the oriole of her native 
woods. She is a thing of beauty and 
a joy for ever, and she and each of 
her sisters has a great big farm. 

We have the Southern sui 
Northern wind; the dew fre 
hills as in East Tennessee, 
moon beams on spreading 
same as up in old Kentucky 
"moonshine" and "mountain 
have neither. It is the soug 
Dorado, for, verily, it is th< 
youth — it is pre-eminently t 
man's country. It is the lane 
because there is more to € 
hope for, here than in any ol 
in Uncle Sam's realm. We 
come here to work out our d 
lieve our lines are cast in pleasant 
places. Below us is rich earth, above 
us heavens that give forth plenteous 
blessings of rain and shine. We are 
all proud of our adopted state; and 
we believe the forty-sixth in the shin- 
ing constellation is the fairest star. 
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THE BATTLE OF STONE RIVER 
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IN the group of us who visited 
Stone River battlefiield as the 
guests of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and St. Louis RailwSiy, Thanks- 
giving week, 1907, was General Tully 
Brown, a scholarly lawyer of Tennes- 
see, and the present head x)f the state 
troops. In a gen- 
eral conversation in 
the dining room of 
our car, he stated, 
in a flow of remi- 
niscences, which 
went from one old 
soldier to another 
around the table, 
the following, 
which I think of 
great historic value 
in throwing side- 
light on history — 
the little truths 
greater than his- 
tory itself. A dis- 
cussion of the char- 
acters of General 
Grant and Jeffer- 
son Davis was up, 
and General Brown 
said, among other 
things (the matter beine brought up 
in discussing Mr. Davis' favoritism for 
General Bragg), that he was told by 
an ex-governor of Tennessee, that'the 
late Senator Isham G. Harris told him 
that after the failure of Bragg's army, 
he (Senator Hari*is) was one of a 
committee of prominent Southerners 
who waited on President Davis and 
urged him to send General Stonewall 



THE PIKE NEAR Nt'UR FREES BORO 



Jackson to the Western army, believ- 
ing that he alone, of all men, was quali- 
fied to take it and retrieve the blunders 
made from Donelson on. To their sur- 
prise Mr. Davis objected and told^thfem 
that he would not do it, that General 
Jackson was not fit to command an 
army. Further on 
General Brown 
stated that after the 
war when Mr. Da- 
vis was asked on 
one occasion who 
he thought was his 
all-round best gen- 
eral, he promptly 
responded Bragg, 
This will throw 
light on Stone 
River, Chickamau- 
ga and Chatta- 
nooga. 
The conversation 
I drifted on. Cap- 
tain Sheafe, of 
Murfreesboro, a 
Union veteran, 
stated, when asked 
his opinion of Gen- 
eral Grant from 
personal contact with him in the war: 
"F never thought he was fit for any- 
thing but to fight." 

There were other Forrest veterans 
present besides General Tully Brown, 
among them Captain John W. Morton 
and Major Chas. W. Anderson, chief 
of Forrest's staff, and perhaps the 
highest living authority on the say- 
ings and doings of his beloved Wiz- 
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ard of the Saddle. The major told a 
new war yam of a Forrest raid that 
is too ridi to be lost. I took it down 
as he told it: 



A GROUP OF OLD CONFEDERATES ON THE BATTLEFIELD 

"On the day of this fight here," 
said Major Anderson, "Forrest was 
fighting the battle of Parker's Cross 
Roads. So we were not here. But it 
was at Kenton Station, Tennessee, 
that I got the finest saddle that I ever 
saw. It was a beauty, and I used it 
during the rest of 
the war. I had for- 
gotten about the 
saddle till tlie other 
day I was thinking 
of our raid into 
Middle Tennessee, 
and recalled that as 
we rode through 
Spring Hill, some 
ladies I knew were 
at the gate to see 
us go by. Forrest 
was ahead, riding 
such a common old 
saddle that one of 
the ladies said: 

"Major, whv do 
you ride a saddle so 
much finer than the 
general ?" 

I had to laugh 
and tell them. We 
lad captured Hum- 
boldt, and just out 
of Kenton Station 
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we met a little boy in the road "Son- 
ny, any Yankees in there?" asked For- 
rest. 
"Yes, sir— lots of 'em." 
"How many?" 
"Oh, a hundred or two." 
Forrest turned to me: 
"Major, take the first com- 
pany that comes up and go 
in there on 'em, like hell 
beatin' tan-bark." 

The first that came up 
were about thirty men of 
the 4th Alabama, and we 
charged it like yelling Ya- 
hoes and captured the col- 
onel of the 1 22nd Illinois, 
his staflF and seventy men. 
They were fine, gentleman- 
ly fellows, and while I was 
paroling them, I spied un- 
der a cot in the colonel's 
tent a beautiful saddle: 
"Colonel," I said, "I hate to take 
this from you, but really I am almost 
bareback." 

"That," said he, "belongs to my 
chaplain. Reverend J. J. Carmichael, 
of Springfield, Illinois," and he turned 
and introduced me to the owner, a 
nice preacher fel- 
low standing by. 

"Well, Parson." 
I said, "that settles 
it. I will not take 
anything from a 
preacher without 
his consent. But 
how in the world 
did you get such a 
fine saddle?" 

"That saddle," 
he replied, "is a 
gift from my con- 
gregation. You see, 
nearly all these 
men were members 
of my church at 
Springfield, and 
when I found they 
were all going to 
war, I determined 
to go with them, 
and look after 
them. My flodc 
gave me this sad- 
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die." It made me mad to think of a 
preacher leading his flock into our 
country to kill our people, and I said : 

"Now look here, Parson, I never 
will take anything from a preacher or 
a child, but I need a saddle myself, 
bad, and by the laws of war this one 
is mine ; but if I prove to you by the 
Bible, by the example of Christ him- 
self, that I ought to have that saddle, 
will you turn it over and not think 
hard of me?" 

"Most assuredly, sir," he said. "I 
don't want any better authority than 
that." 

"Well, now," I said, "you are try- 
ing to follow the steps of the Savior, 
you believe in imitating his example, 
don't you?" 

"Most assuredly." 

"Well, Parson, in our old family 
Bible at home, on the front page is the 
picture of the Savior taking tiie only 
ride he ever took in his life ; and he is 
riding an ass without saddle or mar- 
tingales, and if you believe in follow- 
ing his example you have got no busi- 
ness in the world with this saddle." 

He took it all right, and turned the 
saddle over to me and gave me a cor- 
dial invitation to visit him if I ever 
came to Illinois. 

A battlefield is a big thing. The 
little map in the school book looks all 
right and so pretty and compact and 
so very plain that you almost feel tliat 
you could give the generals in com- 
mand a few pointers yourself. Why, 
couldn't they see how easy it was? 
Just look— only from this little point 
to that little point I Too bad that he 
didn't see it! The trouble lies in the 
scale, and therein lies your vision. But 
go to the battlefield, as I went to 
Stone River a few weeks ago. and ride 
over it. Then you will see that a bat- 
tlefield is a big thing; that two miles 
of mother eartih, of dense cedar thick- 
ets, fences, creeks and marshes inter- 
.vene between the critical points, and 
the human eye cannot carry that far, 
.nor the human voice — only the minie 
and the cannon ball, and they go 
knowing not where they will land. 

But now and then even a cannon 
,tHdl goes with fatalistic unerringness 



over a mile of space, as this story will 
show : 

In the middle of the battlefield, 
Colonel B. L. Ridley, of Murfreesboro, 
our most efficient guide, pointed to a 
little knoll toward the east where 
Stewart's fighters stood. 

"Do you see that marker way across 
yonder?" he said, pointing to a head- 
board far down the Nashville pike 
near the spot now inclosed as a Na- 
tional cemetery. "That is the head- 
board which marks the spot where 
Colonel Gareshe, General Rosecrans' 
chief of staff, had his head taken off 
by a solid shot, as he rode rapidly 
down the pike with his commanding 
general. He was so close to Rose- 
crans that his life blood bespattered 
the general, making the soldiers think 
Rosecrans also was wounded. A few 
years ago General Stewart, standing 
here, showed me where Semple's bat- 
tery stood that fired the shot, a mile 
or more away, at the two figures rid- 
ing along the pike. He told me that 
it was Semple's battery that did it, 
and that a few years ago, in New Or- 
leans, he met, at a reception, two 
Catholic priests, one named Gareshe, 
who told him he had a brother killed 
at Murfreesboro. A few moments 
afterwards he met another named 
Semple, who said his father com- 
manded Semple's battery. They were 
brother priests, and they did not know 
that the father of one had killed the 
brother of the other. Such is war." 

General Thomas L. Crittenden, 
U.S.A., commander of the left wing 
of Rosecrans' army — and if Thomas 
is to be called the Rock of Chicka- 
mauga, Crittenden might be called 
the Bluff of Stone River. For it was 
he alone of all Rosecrans' army, who 
stood his ground unmoved on the 
river bluff on December 31st and on 
January 2nd, in the second day's fight 
it was his division that corralled the 
fifty-eight murderous guns on the 
same bluff, and almost annihilated 
Breckenridge's brave troops. Critten- 
den, speaking of the Gareshe incident, 
in "Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War," says of Rosecrans: 

"When I met him on the field on 
the 31st ... I saw the strewn of 
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blood on his breast 
and exdatmed, 
'Are you wounded, 
General?' 'Oh, no/ 
he said, 'that is the 
blood of poor 
Garesh6, who has 
just been killed.'" 
Rutherford 
County, of which 
the thriving and 
:ultivated town of 
Murfreesboro is the 
capital, is one of 
those dozen or so 
choice blue grass 
counties in Middle 
Tennessee, known 
as the Middle Bas- 
in. West of the lit- 
tle city and across 
is Stone River, 
a good, big, lime- 
bouldered creek, 
and running along 
it the tracks of 
the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga and St. 
Louis Railway. Of 
this railroad, which 
cut such an impor- 
tant part in die 
battle, authorities 
agree that it is the 
best-managed rail- 
road in the South- 
em country, and 
certainly I never 
saw a road where 
the people along it 
have more respect 
for its officers, in- 
cluding admiration 
amounting to de- 
votion for the 
memory of its late 
lamented president, 
Major J. W. 
Thomas. It was 
through the cour- 
tesy of Major E. 
C. Lewis, that our 
party was taken 
over the field. 
There is no road 
in the South that 
has taken so much 
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interest in preserv- 
ing the historic 
places along its 
route, or that has 
gathered in perma- 
nent form so many 
historic relics as 
this road. In our 
party were several 
distinguished vet- 
erans of the battle, 
one. Colonel W. D. 
Pickett, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, 
builder of the 
Memphis and Ohio 
Railroad, now past 
three score and ten, 
who had not seen 
the field since he 
fought there under 
Breckenridge near- 
ly forty-five years 
ago. Imagine the 
memories that 
swept over a man, 
standing on that 
spot of life and 
death, nearly a half 
century afterwards. 
What a stride for- 
ward our reunited 
country has taken 
since then! 

Think of the gap 
that lies between 
slavery and wire- 
less telegraphy! 

It was also our 
good • fortune to 
have with us Cap- 
tain C. A. Sheafe, 
a Union veteran, of 
the staff of Gener- 
al Van Qeve, who 
settled in Mur- 
freesboro after the 
war, and is uni- 
versally esteemed. 
H i s recollections 
we found most ac- 
curate and inter- 
esting. And speak- 
ing of these fifty- 
eight guns nia$sed 
on the river Uoffs, 
and whidioo jBim- 
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ary 2nd so completely stopped Breck- 
enridge's advance, Captain Shcafe 
showed us where, near an old log 
house still standing across the river 
on the Matthies farm, tiie attadc of 
Breckenridge came sweeping all before 
him. He was standing near the com- 
manding general when they told him 
the attack was on that flank, "and 
without a word of explanation," said 
Captain Sheafe, "Rosecrans mounted 
his horse and gsilloped furiously across 
the river. Our troops were also 
swarming across, followed by the 
charging Confederates. Almost be- 
fore I was across I was in danger of 
being captured, but following the river, 
I finally floundered across with the 
Confederates at my heels. Riding 
down the bluflF, I soon saw the object 
of the general's hasty action. He had 
collected on the bluff fifty-eight guns, 
a terrible array of artillery. Our re- 
treating troops poured across the river 
and lay like locusts around the guns. 
The unsuspecting Confederates, flushed 
with victory, came over that slope of 
hill yonder. Here, you notice they 
plunged down a natural hollow, and 
then everything opened on them. 
They rushed into the hollow plain for 
security, but it being below the bluflFs, 
and a dead exposure, it enabled nearly 
every shot to take effect. Our com- 
bined guns fired one hundred times 
to the minute. It was a slaughter that 
would have stopped any army of men 
in the world." 

We were standing then at that hol- 
low across the credk. It was farther 
up the hill slope where Colonel Pickett 
pointed out to us that he remembered 
distinctly as they charged by, seeing 
General Breckenridge, dismounted 
from his horse, and standing over a 
wounded officer lying on the ground. 
It was the gallant Hanson, of Ken- 
tucky, who was killed in the charge. 
And now as to the battle in brief: 
Imagine an almost level, highly cul- 
tivated country split by three pikes 
running through it to the city on the 
littie river. One of these, the Nash- 
ville pike, runs with the railroad, then 
crosses it and runs along on the other 
side. At that crossing place, with the 
sunken bed of the railroad for a 
trench, Rosecrans' veterans, corralled 



and cornered, kept Bragg from finish- 
ing the victory he had won on the last 
day of December, 1862. 

But something was always keeping 
Bragg from completing his victory, 
and the bed of a railroad is as good 
as anything else. One of the cedar 
thickets would have done. 

Crittenden on the bluff of Stone Riv- 
er was another. 

Bragg was the Great Unfinisher. 

And yet he gauged that battle like a 
genius, he fought it like a fiend, but 
he quit betwixt the flag and the wire. 
Let us see briefly how it was : 

He was safely entrenched at Mur- 
freesboro. Rosecrans came from 
Nashville to drive him out. Rosecrans 
had the better of it in troops and 
equipment — good authorities place the 
respective forces that fought, as fol- 
lows : Rosecrans, 43,400 ; Sragg, 37,- 
712. 

It doesn't matter much one way or 
the other — it was the man that counted. 

Rosecrans' force reached Stone Riv- 
er December 2pth, and formed line of 
battle, mostly m tiie dark, and there- 
fore inaccurately and hurriedly, as fol- 
lows, from left to right, a distance of 
several miles, the extreme left under 
Crittenden being formed on the fam- 
ous McFadden Ford, and the lines 
moving in the open in a southerly di- 
rection clear across the country nearly 
to Overall Creek, as follows: Critten- 
den, Sheridan, McCook. Bragg was 
in a better fix — ^had more time to do it 
right, and knew the field he was in. 
He faced them — overlapped them — 
from right to left, as follows: Breck- 
enridge, Polk, Hardee. 

The two armies lay in gunshot of 
each other all night of the 29th. 
Strange to state, both decided on the 
same plan of attack — b, swing from 
the right to the left. To Rosecrans it 
meant turning the right wing of 
^ Bragg and driving him into the river. 

But Bragg got there first at day- 
light of the last day of December, and 
never was anything more heroically, 
fiercely and beautifully done in the his- 
tory of the war. Hardee's corps of 
Qeburne, McCown and Hood, and 
Polk's corps of Cheatham and Withers 
simply whipped McCook and Thomas' 
veterans till they fell back routed and 
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rattled, stampeded in spots, and ut- 
terly demoralized. 

Breckenridge alone fiddled that day 
or the tale might have been different. 

And of the Federals, Crittenden 
alone stood firm, though he was not 
in the brunt of the fight that first day. 

But he tells the straightest tale of 
the fight, and it seems to me he said 
all, as to Bragg's failure, when in 
"Battles and Leaders** he made the 
simple but unanswerable statement: 
"Every time the right was driven in I 
thought (and I now think) that noth- 
ing but a most extraordinary blunder 
on the part of a soldier of the experi- 
ence of Bragg, hindered him from 
breaking Rosecrans* army in two, and 
leaving me standing with my troops 
looking at Murfreesboro. It is a pret- 
ty well established maxim in military 
tactics that you should always press 
your advantage. Bragg had the ad- 
vantage; all he had to. do (it seems to 
me) was to pursue it and leave me 
alone with my success. Instead of that 
he also attempted to drive the left ; but 
he could not drive us, and meanwhile 
our right was reorganized." 

And if you will go to that left, that 
historic and monumental spot on the 
bluff of Stone River, where, \Yith pa- 
triotic foresight the late Major J. W. 
Thomas, of the N., C. & St. L. Ry., 
has, at his own expense, and just a 
few years before he died, erected a 
suitable shaft to preserve it, you will 
see why "he could not move us" Not 
from the direction the brave Brecken- 
ridge had come ; but from the other di- 
rection, from Crittenden's rear, where 
everything had been driven before 
Polk and Hardee, and where, Critten- 
den says, as he watched the rout of 
Cook and Thomas as they floundered 
back on him, / did not knozv on the 
31st when they would come right up 
on my rear! If Breckenridge on the 
31st, I repeat, had been sent in there 
to reinforce and finish the blow, in- 
stead of the holocaust of January 2nd, 
when fifty-eight cannon, on a bluff 
with water in their front and the banks 
swarming with rifles, this tale had 
been different, as I said. 

We drove to this spot first The 
monument has on it, in effect, that at 
3 o'clock, p.m., January 2, 1863, Rose- 



crans assembled there fifty-eight can- 
non, which in an hour completely stag- 
gered and stopped Breckenridgc*s 
sweeping charge and killed and 
wounded 1,800 of his men. It ended 
the battle. 

It is a quiet and peaceful spot now 
— s, bluff on the river, the ford and 
field below, across which Breckenridge 
drove the enemy, until swarming up 
the banks, under the guns, they all 
turned their mouths of hell with 
tongues of flame on him. 

And he melted. 

It would have stopped iron men, 
coming with gasoline motors in their 
stomachs, by sheer weight of metal. 

From the monument site we drove 
the entire length of the battlefield and 
reviewed in detail the fields Over which 
charged the various divisions of the 
Confederate army. We passed the 
spots on the pike where Bragg had 
his headquarters tent, and further on 
the same pike where Rosecrans had 
his. We passed stand after stand 
where had been enacted deeds of par- 
ticular valor, and beyond all, in the 
quiet glory of rest and release lay the 
six thousand and more dead, who 
sleep under headstones, perpetuating 
their memory, from the hand of their 
country. 

We went to the extreme left of the 
Confederate line to the Greshara 
house, which Colonel Pickett wished 
to see again, h^ saying it was there he 
parolled the Federal wounded, who 
filled the place after the first day's 
fight, and in the yard he showed us 
where he saw the body of the Federal 
General Sill lying on the grass. 

A book might be written on this 
g^eat battle and then not all of it be 
told, for the blunders and bravery, the 
brilliancy and blindness of first one 
side and then the other, follow in 
startling and rapid and unexpected 
procession. 

Among the fatal Southern blunders, 
Breckenridge's failure to send two of 
his brigades to the left and reinforce 
General Polk, as ordered by Bragg 
at the psychological moment, when 
the Union right was doubled up, and 
needed only fresh troops to complete 
their rout, makes Breckenridge, more 
than Bragg, responsible for the fail- 
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urc. Breckenridge was the Grouchy of 
Stone River. 

In conclusion, I append the follow- 
ing very beautiful and patriotic poem 
sent me as I wrote the Stone River 
story, by a Union veteran and poet, 
and applicable alike to Blue and Gray. 

HALT THE MARCHING YEARS 

THE Sn£NT SALUTE 

Attention, comrades; Halt the marching 
years. 
Too swift their pace, and long has been 
the road; 
Aweary of Life's battles — triumphs — tears, 
We fain would see the Eternal Camp of 
God. 

Beside this shining milestone rest a space, 
Break ranks — draw close, clasp hand with 
clinging hand, 
Ard bid sweet memory with reverent face. 
Call back long vanished days, from 
youth's far land. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

Behold, the years roll back! Around us 
falls 
The golden light of childhood's perfect 
day: 
The joy bells ring from dream-built castle 
walls. 
And life is love; and love lights all the 
way. 

Ah! Far and faint, and sweet as dreams of 
rest. 
The- echoes steal across the troubled 
years. 
And si . epirg memories waken in the breast. 
Too dear for idle words, too sweet for 
tears. 

But lo! A shadow falls — ^the bugle sings — 
The bounding pulse of youth leaps at its 
breath, 
Behold how springs a nation as on wings, 
And sweeps to arms, to battle and to 
death. 

Call back, sweet memory, that tramp of feet. 
To drumbeats throbbing through the fife's 
fierce strain; 

The tear-wet faces, lifted fair and sweet. 
To loving lips they ne'er may press again. 

Fair as the mom they march, while nations 
weep ; 
A nation's sore distress their rallying cry. 
Into the fiery storm, behold they sweep, 
While Faith stands halting where their 
banners fly. 

Oh, glory of the world! Fair Freedom's 
flower I 
How swift to follow where your sires had 
led. 
Not vainly Duty called in that dark hour ; 
Hope smiled again, where Love wept o'er 
her dead 



Call back the storm-swept days; the camp 
fire's light. 
The solemn stars that watch where sen- 
tries tread. 
The sweet, sharp calls of bugles in the night, 
The victor's shout, the tears for com- 
rades shed. 

Call back, sweet memory, those vanished 
days! 
And call again from glory's fadeless 
shore, 
The hosts that vanished in the battle's 
blaze. 
Call back their valorous souls— our need 
is sore. 

Yea, call the comrades who but yesterday 
Beside us marching, sharmg all our lot. 
Heard unafraid, grim Death, God's angel 
say, 
**He giveth rest;" for lol they waken 
not! 

Where'er they sleep, our constant love 
shall set 
Their crown, in radiant glory of the flow- 
ers ; 
And memory speak their deeds, lest we for- 
get / 
What heritage of faith and blood is ours. 
*♦*♦*♦♦ 

Sand mute ! They come I We call them not 
in vain 
Who marched beside us in liife's morning 
land. 
From glory's morning land they march 
again. 
Saluting, wave "All hail," and silent 
stand. 

"Hail, comrades, o'er the border land, all 
hail." 
Lo! Rank on rank they come with 
beckoning hands; 
So near that border land, so thin the veil. 
We catch the echo of celestial bands. 

Immortal youth has touched each radiant 
form, • 
Abiding peace attends their shining way; 
No scar of death remains. No stress of 
storm. 
Nor starless night they know, nor clouded 
day. 

"Hail, silent sentinels of Paradise! 
To you beyond the veil, all peace be 
given ! 
We wait your call beneath life's sunset 
skies." 
"Advance and give the countersign of 
Heaven." 
41 « « « « « * 

Attention, comrades! Forward, march! 
The years 
Stretch far and few, along the shorten- 
ing road, 
Behind them lie Life's battles, triumphs, 
tears, 
Lo, just beyond, the eternal camp of God ! 
Charles R. Wnj>. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AT THE 
SCHUYLER MANSION 

By J. E. Boos 



RGE WASHINGTON 
was a man of strong 
social instincts, and 
his whole training 
fostered this inclina- 
tion. Naturally, dur- 
ing the long war, 
when his whole time 
was occupied in anx- 
ious planning and his presence and* 
leadership constantly necessary to the 
success of the Continental army, his 
opportunities for social intercourse 
were very rare. Now and then, how- 
ever, he would manage to take his de- 
voted wife away from the hardships 
of camp life for a day or two, and in 
1781, when encamped at White Plairis, 
he made a visit to the home of Major- 
General Philip Schuyler at Albany, 
New York. 

General Schuyler was one of Wash- 
ington's closest friends, and his son- 
in-law, Alexander Hamilton, was an 
aid on the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief. The visit 
was, then, in the nature of. 
a'' conference and at the 
same time was the occasion 
of the christening of Ham- 
ilton's first child. This 
ceremony took place at the 
old Dutch church. Dominie 
Westerlo officiating, and 
General and Mrs. Wash- 
ington standing as spon- 
sors. The baptism was fol- 
lowed by an extensive cele- 
bration, in which Mrs. 
Washington was in her ele- 
ment, hospitality on a large 
scale filling the good lady's 
soul with the greatest pleas- 
ure. 

Early the following day. 
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the commander-in-chief wis forced to 
take leave of his friends and proceed 
to Newport, where the French army 
was encamped. A conference was 
held with Count Rochambeau, which 
terminated in the French and Con- 
tinental forces combining for a cam- 
paign in the South. But owing to the 
French fleet being unable to cooperate 
with them, the project was given up, 
until early in the autumn, when the 
well-laid plans for a Southern cam- 
paign were carried out, ending at 
Yorktown, in the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. 

The Schuyler house, still standing, 
was built in 1761, and has always been 
famous for its hospitality. After the 
surrender at Saratoga, Lord Burgoyne 
and Baron and Baroness Riedesel vis- 
ited here. Samuel Chase, Charles Car- 
roll and Benjamin Franklin stopped 
here on their way to Canada, enter- 
taining the highest hopes of the suc- 
cess of their efforts to persuade the 



Canadians to join in the revolution. 
General Gates, La Fayette, Baron 
Steuben, Aaron Burr, Count Rocham- 
beau, Benedict Arnold, General Greene 
and Kosciusko were also visitors with- 
in the walls of this historic home. 

The most exciting incident of its 
history occurred during the Revolu- 
tion, when a party of British and In- 
dians invaded the premises, searching 
for General Schuyler. The family re- 
treated upstairs, and had safely bolted 
themselves into an upper room when 
it was discovered that an infant had 
been left downstairs in its cradle. A 
young daughter crept cautiously down 
and succeeded in reaching the child 
unnoticed, but was seen by an Indian 
as she started on her way up the 
stairs. The savag^e hurled his toma- 
hawk at the brave girl, but it hit the 
stair rail and was imbedded there, the 
fleeing pair reaching the head of the 
stairs in safety. 



ROSES 

Glowing yet with the sunshine's kisses, 
Fragrant, warm and wet with dew, 
Nodding there in the moonlit garden, 
Ah, were I but content like you! 

Drowsy with dreams I may not know, 

Sleepy roses, I love you so! 

Bearing a message of forgiveness, 
Many an aching heart you Ve thrilled ; 
Losing your grace on Beauty's bosom, 
Nestling in hands that death has stilled. 

Mingling your sweets with life's bitter rue, 

Roses, roses, I envy you ! 

Crumbling in dust where love's hand placed you. 
Mutely breathing of days long dead ; 
Fading symbol of life's brief summer. 
Summer that went ere its blooms were shed. 

Memories tliat burn you still impart. 

Dust of roses, you break my heart! 

Beth Slater Whitson, 
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A Yellow Fever Campaigner 

A few years ago a group of stu- 
dents sitting in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama saw a portly old 
man walk in, and with all the fine 
chivalry of the old South, salute the 
white haired librarian. 

"Ah, Mrs. Gorgas," he said, as he 
took off his spectacles and bent over 
her hand, "it is pleasant to see you 



COLONEL W. C. GORGAS 
Health Officer on the Isthmus of Panama 

again. I hear your boy is doing won- 
derfully well down on the Isthmus." 

"And we think very highly of your 
son, here. Judge." 

The students smiled. They had 
never before looked upon their digni- 
fied professor in law as "the Judge's 
son." And the "boy who was doing 
well on the Isthmus" is none other 
than Colonel W. C. Gorgas, chief sani- 
tary officer of the Canal Zone. 

Colonel Gorgas was born in Mobile, 
Alabama, in 1854. His mother, the 
white haired lady of the incident just 
recounted, was a daughter of Gov- 



ernor Gayle, of Alabama; his father, 
General J. Gorgas, graduate of West 
Point, afterward of the Confederate 
army. 

Colonel Gorgas received a medical 
education at the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York, and soon 
after finishing his course, entered the 
United States army. 

During the Spanish-American War, 
he was transferred to Cuba, where he 
served as health officer at Havana- 
one of the yellow fever pest holes of 
the world. 

It was here, when it was discovered 
that yellow fever is only transmitted 
through the bite of the mosquito, that 
Colonel Gorgas really won his present 
fame. Through his exertions, his fight 
against uncleanliness, mosquitoes, filth 
and all unsanitary conditions, he trans- 
formed reeking Havana into one of 
the most healthful cities in the tropics. 

So satisfactory were the results here 
achieved, that when the United States 
determined on the Isthmian Canal, 
Gorgas was the man selected to render 
the swamps and miasmic jungles hab- 
itable for the Aryan canal builders. 
He has met with unbounded success. 
The fevers and ag^es which slaught- 
ered DeLesseps* men have disappeared 
before the careful, scientific methods 
employed by our specialists, and Pana- 
ma to-day is as desirable a place of 
residence as may be found in milder 
climates. 



A Dreamer and His Dream 

Blessed is the man who has found 
his work. No greater good can befall 
him, nothing can make him richer, 
nothing can make him happier. To 
most men, however, this is an empty 
saying, for most men have not found 
their work. The man who above all 
other men finds it hardest to really at- 
tain his life's work, is the follower of 
the fine arts. Art is a magnificent pal- 
ace, bedecked by all the geniuses of 
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the ages, but its portal is guarded by 
the most terrible dragons. And yet, 
once the art-call rings in mortal ears, 
that man finds no rest nor comfort nor 
satisfaction save in the pursuit of his 
ignis fatutis. Art. 

Some fifty-three years ago, a boy 
was bom in Richmond, Virginia, who 
was touched with that divine spark. 
When Moses Jacob Ezekiel was ten 
years old, he began cutting out figures 
for little shadow pictures. At four- 
teen, we find him devoting his hours 
after school to drawing, painting and 
writing poetry. Just what sort of 
poetry will never be known, — z kindly 
Providence attends the steps of em- 
bryonic genius and mercifully destroys 
all such incriminating evidence of the 
novice. 

At that age, fourteen, he probably 
struck the first monster before the por- 
tal of Art, ridicule, for we find him 
turning away from color and line to 
follow a mercantile life. But as he 
measured oflF calico and drew jugs of 
molasses, young black-eyed Ezekiel 
would have dreams of longing. Not a 
peach-tree could put on its gown of 
pink, but that the lad's fingers tingled 
to put that color on canvas. Not a 
snow silvered the landscape, but the 
boy speculated on what colors would 
produce the soft, intangible blueness 
in its white depths. And the calico — 
the molasses — ^they were a bore. 

That's why he gave up the mercan- 
tile life after about six months. 

Along about then came 'sixty-one — 
secession, war. The soldier, the cava- 
lier, the bravo, that lies a substratum 
in every artist, roused up in the boy, 
and to war he went. He entered the 
Virginia Military Institute, and par- 
ticipated in the cadet's defense of 
Newmarket. But even in those stormy 
'sixties, the youth looked over fort 
and battlefield, and saw not wounded 
soldiers gasping in agony, but figures, 
solashed with crimson, and he noted 
the drawn pallor of the faces, the stif- 
fening hands, the film over the staring 
eyes, and he made swift mental 
sketches of it all. 

When the war, his great art lesson, 
was over, want drove him back to the 
counter, the molasses and the calico. 

A few months of this and he re- 



nounced for ever the uncongenial life. 
He lived in Richmond, the conquered 
capital ot a vanquished nation, and 
there amid such forbidding environs, 
he threw his all upon the bounty of 
the muses. 

After he had executed some fairly 
creditable pictures, he suddenly turned 
to sculpture, carving a portrait bust 
of his father which caused much en- 
thusiasm among his friends. 

Then the artist found out what he 
must needs accomplish to really fol- 
low his call. He summoned what 
means he could command, and in 1869 



SIR MOSES EZEKISL 

boldly launched forth to Germany, the 
Mecca of American artists. 

In the fall of this year he passed 
the necessary examinations, and en- 
tered the lowest classes of The Royal 
Art Academy. In six months he was 
modeling from nature, a jump from 
the lower classes which usually re- 
quires three years. While there, 
American-like, he fell to and learned 
not only the artistic part of sculpture, 
but the mechanical work, from tlie use 
of the chisel to the making of plaster 
casts and bronze molds. 

Living on two meals a day, and 
missing more of those than he hit, 
young Ezekiel was at length forced to 
work as Spetial Correspondent for the 
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New York Herald, writing up the 
Franco-Prussian War from the coast 
of the Baltic Sea. Here he was ar- 
rested as a French spy, and his artis- 
tic training did him yeoman's service 
when it came to eating prison rations. 

Soon after he 
was liberated, the 
war closed, and 
he came back to 
Berlin. From 
now on Ezekiel's 
life becomes a 
round of success. 
He was elected as 
a member of the 
Society of Artists 
in Berlin, he com- 
peted for a prize 
which yielded fif- 
teen hundred 
thalers a year, an 
honor never be- 
fore awarded to a 
foreigner. It also 
carried with it a 
two years' course 
in Rome. From 
then on, commis- 
sions flowed in on 
the sculptor. A 
mere catalog of 
his work would 
be as long and 
appalling as cen- 
sus statistics. 

To-day, he has 
a magnificent stu- 
dio in Rome in a 
portion of the 
ruins of the baths 
of Diocletian, 
which he has 
leased. He has 
been decorated by 
the King of Italy, and has made sculp- 
tures for all the noted patrons of art in 
Europe, including the Emperor of 
Germany. 

Notwithstanding his successes 
abroad, this loyal Virginian never for- 
gets his home, and unlike the pro- 
verbial artist, he meets with high fav- 
or in his own country. Among the 
many examples of his work in this 
country, are a bust of Washington, 
now in the Cincinnati Art Museum; 
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"The Sailor Boy," "Grace Darling^' 
and "Mercury," now owned by Mrs. 
Hannah E. Workum, of Cincinnati; a 
group, "Religious Liberty," in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, the statues 
of Phidias, Raphael, Diirer, Angelo, 
Titian, Murillo, 
Da Vind, Correg- 
gio. Van Dyke, 
Ca n o va and 
Thomas Craw- 
ford (the design- 
er of the Wash- 
ington monument 
at Richmond), 
which adorn the 
Corcoran A r t 
Gallery at Wash- 
ington; bronze 
bust of R. E. Lee, 
now owned by his 
brother, H. C 
Ezekiel, of Cin- 
cinnati ; bas-re- 
liefs of "Pan'' 
and "A m r," 
owned by Mrs. 
Charles Fleisch- 
mann, Cincinnati ; 
marble torso, "Ju- 
dith," for Mrs. 
Bellamy Storer, 
Cincinnati ; mar- 
ble bust, "Christ," 
for J. N. McKay, 
Baltimore ; bronze 
statuette, "Spino- 
za," A. G. Bofin- 
ger, Cincinnati ; 
marble bust, "J"" 
dith," for Mrs. 
Haydock, Cincin- 
nati; bronze bust 
of General Hotch- 
kins. Navy Yard, 
Washington; marble figure, "Lee 
as a Boy," for the village of 
Westmoreland, Virginia; portrait re- 
lief of W. W. Corcoran, Corcoran Art 
Gallery, Washington; marble and 
bronze monument to Jesse Seligman, 
Jewish Orphan Asylum, New York: 
colossal bronze statue of Columbus, 
Columbus Memorial Building, Chica- 
go ; heroic bronze monument to Thom- 
as Jefferson, Court House, Louisville; 
colossal bronze statue of "Eve," for 
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St Louis Exposition; bronze groups, 
"Homer and Boy/' University of Vir- 
ginia; bronze statue, "The Outlook," 
for Confederate cemetery at Johnson's 
Island, Ohio; colossal bronze, "Vir- 
ginia Mourning Her Dead," at Vir- 
ginia Military Institute; marble bust, 
"David," for J. E. Friend, Milwaukee. 
This list is by no means complete, and 
does not include a number of portrait 
busts and relievos executed for Ameri- 
cans. Virginia, especially, delights to 
honor this gifted son. 



Lawyer, Statesman, Author 

Bom on a farm on the Nolachucky 
River, June 23d, 1818, Arthur St. 
Qair Colyar had few educational ad- 
vantages in his early years, but by 
improving every spare hour, he fitted 
himself not only for teaching, but later 
for the bar. He began the practice of 
law in Winchester, Tennessee, in 1846, 
and rose rapidly in his profession, tak- 
ing a deep interest in all questions in- 
volving the wellfare of his native state. 
Previous to the outbreak of the Civil 
War, he was opposed to secession but, 
like Lee, he followed the action of his 
state. He was twice elected to the 
Confederate Congress, and identified 
himself with the conservative members 
of this body. Returning to his home, 



pany, which has been one of the great- 
est direct factors of prosperity in the 
state's history. This field of activity 



COL. A. B. OQLYAl 



led him to establish other branches of 
industry, and he was for mahyf years a 
leading figure in the business Tipbyild- 
ing of the whole state. It W2t& lAiiis 
suggestion that the city of Nlishvflle 



SOME SUCCESSFUL CANDn)ATES IN SICENT ELECTIONS 



From left to right— Dr. B. F. Tajl ^r, Mayor of San Franoisco : H. E. Blakeslee, Commissioner of 
Agrionltture and Commerce, Ja'^kson, Mississippi ; Lather Manship, Ldeutenant Governor of Mississippi ; 
B. F. Noel, GK>Temor of Mississippi. 



after Lee's surrender, he began at 
once the upbuilding of the ruined 
community. He organized the Ten- 
nessee C©al, Iron and Railroad Com- 



was placed in the hands of a receiver 

and its commefcial integrity restored. 

In his eightieth year Colonel Colyar 

commenced the writing of a "Life of 
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Andrew Jackson/' a work for which 
his own acquaintance with Jackson 
and his exceptional opportunities for 
interviewing the intimates of our sev- 
enth President, fitted him peculiarly. 
After six years of painstaking labor, 
he completed the work, which contains 
many incidents not published else- 
where, and is a complete reference 
book of Old Hickory's life and work.* 



Chiles Clifton FerreU 

There is a charm about the life of a 
college professor that can be found in 



CHILES CLirrON FERRELL 

no other occupation. Nowhere else 
is life so buoyant, so hopeful, or com- 
radeship so strong and so directive of 
character. The influence of a pro- 
fessor is broader and stronger than 
perhaps even he guesses. 

The University of Mississippi is 
fortunate, amid these times of shift- 
ing theological grounds, especially 
amid men of science, to have in Chiles 
Qifton FerreU a scholar and instruct- 
or, firm in the faith of his fathers, 
who will spread his own courage and 
faith amid the youth of our sister 
state. 

Dr. FerreU (for he has taken his 



Ph.D. in Leipzig) was bom in South 
Carolina, in 1865, and was the son 
of a teacher, so perhaps his present 
work is hereditary. When he was 
twenty-one years of aee, he took the 
degree of A.M. at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, spent four years as fellow and 
instructor in this institution; then a 
three years' course in Germany gave 
him his doctor's degree, which he sup- 
plemented by a summer's work in 
Paris under Paul Passy, one of the 
greatest living authorities on pho- 
netics. 

Upon his return to his own country 
he was offered the chair of Modem 
Languages in the University of Mis- 
sissippi, which position he has filled 
ever since. 

Among the honors bestowed upon 
him, he was made a member of the 
State Historical Society of Mississip- 
pi, and of the Modem Language As- 
sociation of America. 

It is seldom that the instructor of a 
college has a pleasant, flowing literary 
style. It is too often stilted, didactic, 
Doctor FerreU, however, is the charm- 
ing exception to the rule. He is a con- 
tributor to a number of magazines, 
has written a number of text-books, 
edited Grillparzer's "Sappho," and 
has quite captured his readers with an 
appreciation of Winnie Davis, "The 
Daughter of the Confederacy." One 
of the incidents he mentions in this 
work is about the childhood of Miss 
Davis. It seems that little Winnie had 
heard that her pastor was in need of 
some money. This was not a particu- 
larly uncommon condition for j)astors 
at that time, but little Winnie didn't 
know that. For two or three weeks 
she saved up her pennies, and finally 
one day, seeing the good man on the 
street, she tipped up behind him and 
thrust her store of pennies into his 

hand, saying: "Dear Doctor , 

buy everything you want — ^here is the 
money." Throughout the little pam- 
phlet we find the same charming per- 
sonal vein. Doctor Ferrell's pen is 
thoroughly versatile in every form of 
writing, from a playful anecdote to 
the ponderous tread of a scientific 
treatise. 



•Ooloii«l Oolyw died at NMhrUle* December 18. 1907. 
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RISCOM'S guests 
shared the natural 
sympathy one feels 
with a man who is 
frankly rejoicing in 
the red-letter day of 
his career. His wife, 
in a quite stunning 
gown, forgot how 
often she had be- 
wailed the fact that 
he "was throwing good money after 
bad," when he first assumed control 
of the partially constructed and whol- 
ly bankrupt X. & Y. R. R. But he had 
foreseen, twelve years before the O. K. 
Flyer had seen, that this particular 
strip of road would some day be es- 
sential to its fast connections South — 
and foresight is a marketable com- 
modity in railroading. 

He had put all his money and en- 
ergy into the building up of the inde- 
pendent road. The upshot of recent 
negotiations was that it had been 
leased to the older system, with Bris- 
com retained as general manager. The 
thirty-two miles of track needed to 
connect the X. & Y. with the Flyer 
had just been completed. At Newton, 
the junction of the roads, there was 
to be a celebration, with both vocal 
and actual pyrotechnics, in honor of 
the first passenger train over the con- 
necting link, and Briscom was taking 
up a number of guests in his private 
car. 

All the nicest people were there, 
Mrs. Briscom thought, contentedly. 
Even Alethea Payne had telephoned 
in a friendly way to suggest that a 
young congressman, who happened to 
be in town, should be included among 
the guests. It was thoughtful in Ale- 
thea to realize that an important rail- 
road official like Mr. Briscom should 



pay due attention to public men, even 
if they hailed from other states. 

Mrs. Briscom heard Trent ask : "Is 
it not possible for me to see you a 
moment?" and Alethea replied, "Wliy, 
you can't possibly avoid seeing me any 
number of moments, since we are run- 
ning on a nice, familiar railroad sched- 
ule and not on any airship rapid- 
transit. Let me take you over and in- 
troduce you to Ada Phillips." 

The good lady passed on, delighted 
that Alethea was taking' care of the 
stranger within the gates. She could 
see only those concrete things which 
have the three dimensions; she could 
never have observed that Alethea's 
eyes were inscrutable, her smile coldly 
bright and subtly disdainful. 

Trent had met Miss Payne in the 
summer, when he chanced to go to a 
mountain resort during a lull in the 
campaign. For the rest of the season 
he spent every Sunday there, until his 
friends twitted him about his sudden 
passion for mineral waters. When 
September waned and Alethea re- 
turned home, Trent never suspected 
that, though in his speeches he was 
clearcut and concise as usual, his 
thoughts were tautological in declar- 
ing 3iat he had found the one, only, 
unique, individual, unequalled, match- 
less, flawless woman ! But he had old- 
fashioned notions of chivalry — ^he 
would not ask her to share his life 
until his career was settled in Novem- 
ber. He was young enough to believe 
that his future would be made or 
marred by the result of the polls. 
When his district, the most doubtful 
and hotly-contested one in the state, 
elected him by a good majority, he 
wrote Alethea as soon as the returns 
were in, and asked her to marry htm 
— in terms that even to his mascu- 
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linity seemed somewhat bald and una- 
dorned. Then, in his impatience, he 
followed his letter by the next train. 

To Alethea, this well-regulated af- 
fection, of which the pulse was to rise 
or fall according to a political election, 
savored of the commercial, and as to 
a proposal of marriage by letter, she 
and her dearest j?irl friends had al- 
ways considered it the acme of cow- 
ardice! The telegram made his con- 
duct somewhat better ; after all, he 
was coming to take his medicine in 
person. She had quite made up her 
mind to refuse him. She saw to it 
that he was included among the Bris- 
com's guests, but she resolved that not 
a chance word should he have alone 
with her. After all the woodland 
walks, in which he had never betrayed 
whether or not he preferred eyes the 
color of hers, he should not demand 
his answer in a crowded car. 

"I believe he is matter-of-fact 
enough to do it," she thought, glanc- 
ing sidewise at the determined line of 
his chin. "And how impossible it 
would be to marry a man who always 
did the expected thing, who held no 
surprises"— 

But the train did. 

There was a sudden ominous lurch 
that spilt the champagne in the glass- 
es, a long, vibrating jar, as the train 
came to a stop. 

Briscom, surprise and vexation 
dimming the good-nature of his face, 
went forward to investigate. He was 
gone long enough for his guests to 
imagine all sorts of accidents, and 
when he returned, their first glimpse 
of his countenance told them that 
something serious had occurred. 

"The engineer has had a seizure of 
some sort. He is conscious now, but 
dazed. There is nothing to do but to 
wire ahead to Newton and ask the 
O. K. to send us an engineer. I 
should prefer to get an X. & Y. man, 
as X. is so much nearer, but we are 
short with this new branch on, and 
there isn't a competent engineer lay- 
ing off at X. to-night. Tm sorry." 

Briscom's regrets stuck in his 
throat. To apply to the O. K. to help 
him out of the woods — like a lame dog 



in a ditch — was too bitter for coherent 
words. 

The young congressman rose from 
his seat. 

"Don't wire. Fm a locomotive en- 
gineer, and I shall be glad to take in 
the train." 

The masculine interjections of re- 
lief were drowned in a chorus of femi- 
nine incredulity, but Trent hastened 
to relieve Briscom's anxiety. 

"I was a locomotive engineer for 
four years. You see that this is the 
Brotherhood ring." 

He held up a slim, sinewy hand, on 
the little finger of which was the em- 
blem with its cabalistic "B. L. R" 

"Thank heaven! Never did any- 
thing look so welcome. Well, this is 
amazing luck !" 

"Have a glass of something before 
you go outside," suggested one of the 
men. 

"Dutch courage?" said Trent, with 
his boyish smile. "The Brotherhood 
doesn't favor that brand. Au revoir!' 

He was smiling and quite at ease, 
but he avoided Miss Payne's eyes. 

It was natural for him to shrink 
from talking of himself — he had 
dreamed that some day Alethea would 
care to hear the story of the sharp 
struggle of his youth. An honest 
pride in it, rather than a false shame, 
had sealed his lips concerning it. The 
failure of his father's health had cut 
short his college course in his fresh- 
man year, and he was confronted with 
the necessity of earning a livelihood 
at once, and the odd fact that being 
"a preacher's son" served rather as a 
bar to employment. So he had turned 
to the profession of a locomotive en- 
gineer at a time when it was not ac- 
cepted as a calling for a man of his 
class in the South. He had fired when 
he was the only white fireman on the 
road. Old Mrs. Mainwaring ex- 
pressed the prevalent feeling that he 
had failed in pride of caste, when 
catching sight of him in his grimy 
overalls she exclaimed : "And to think 
that I saw that boy baptized !" 
. But he stuck it out in face of social 
ostracism — ^and after a year and a 
half, he was put in the machine shops. 

He remembered his youthful pride 
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in his first engine, an antiquated Hook- 
motion engine on a lumber road. Four 
years followed at the School of the 
Locomotive. It is not an easy task- 
master — the pupil must be without 
fear as the master is without favor, 
but the lessons learned are of rectitude 
and self-restraint, of unselfishness, of 
high and silent courage. 

Then it developed mrough the win- 
ning gift of speech whi^ was his, 
that he could serve the Brotherhood 
best in other lines; he had been sent 
to the legislature and made his im- 
press there, and had turned to a pub- 
lic career. In the late election it had 
been felt that he was the one man who 
could lead his party to victory. 

Some time, if she ever learned to 
love him, he wanted to tell her of the 
inner struggle of those years where 
the outside world had only seen the 
successful end which crowned them, 
but fate had cast his story s^inst an 
unexpected background. He felt a 
sense of impotent irritation at the 
course of things, but he resolutely 
turned his mind from it, as he swung 
himself into the cab and pulled out 
the throttle lever. 

"Wish I could get Rodgers' overalls 
for you," said the fireman. "He's ly- 
ing down in the baggage car, but here 
are his gauntlets." 

So shifting are our standards that 
Trent drew them on quickly, ashamed 
for the man to see his well-kept hands. 
"Soft as putty," he thought, scorn- 
fully. "Guess ni be taking to pink 
nail-powder next!" 

Then all sense of irritation swept 
away out somewhere on the shining 
ribbon of tracks, and there came to 
him the old sense of peace, of nobler 
power, as the pulsing giant obeyed his 
guiding. 

He did not dream that inside the 
car, among lights and flowers and 
lau^ter, Alethea Payne was having 
the very worst hour of her life ! Her 
heart was diilled with apprehension — 
every tiny lurch of the train meant 
to her overwrought imagination a mis- 
placed switch, a burnt bridge, or a 
falling boulder. She felt as if she 
could never bear to travel again, since 
she had been brought face to face 



with the momentary danger to the en- 
gineer. And all the people were 
lauding and talking and (^uite for- 
getting that he was risking his life for 
them — ^and she must chatter, too, or 
they would notice her abstraction. In 
all her petted vears she had never 
known such sharp and deepening 
anxiety. The stereotyped smile froze 
on her lips, her cheeks grew colorless. 
She felt as if she hated the woman 
who made the half-amused, half ad- 
miring; comment: 

"Aner running for G>ngress, I sup- 
pose he regards running an engine as 
a mere relaxation." 

Alethea felt a quiver, a gradual 
slowing-up— her hands denched, her 
throat grew dry — the train stopped 
dead short. 

"I knew it," she cried in her heart 
Would he be injured or — she could 
not form the words in her thoughts. 
She rose quickly, she must go to him. 

"Well, we're here!" cried Briscom, 
cheerily, "Let me help you on with 
your wrap." 

Alethea dazedly realized that trains 
are apt to stop when they reach their 
destinations — without signifying that 
the engineer is dead. 

Now he joined them again, be- 
grimed with oil and coal dust, and the 
blueness of his laughing eyes empha- 
sized by the smut ^neath them. 
Everybody crowded around him, 
praising and thanking him, while 
Alethea stood apart, held wordless and 
shy by the tumult of her relief. 

He sought her as spon as he could 
disengage himself. 

"I'm shockingly black to speak to 
you, Little White Lady." 

"Oh, I'm glad you're so very, very 
dirty! It makes you look so human, 
so alive, — ^and I have been so afraid! 
The next time, take me with you on 
the engine, maybe I could help you 
with the wheel, or the rudder, or 
whatever it is you steer the engine 
by," her pretty mouth quivered, "but 
don't leave me in the car." 

They had to follow the others, who 
were calling back to them, but out- 
side the tram, he found a moment in 
which to slip his ring into her hand. 
She silently drew her glove over it. 
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And so it chanced that in sound of the 
locomotive's puffing, on the very rails 
of the double track, and with the ring 
whidi was an emblem of the Brother- 
hood, Alethea Payne plighted faith to 
her engineer. • * ^ 

The carriages were waiting to whirl 
them away to the hall, where the cele- 
bration went oflF with all the expected 
^lat Briscom knew the value of ad- 
vertisement ; without acquainting 
Trent with his purpose, he stepped to 
the front of the rostrum and gave a 
graphic account of the accident and 
the congressman's opportune help, and 
then, as a token of the appreciation of 
the X. & Y., presenteci him with a 
ruby scarf pin. 

There was nothing for Trent to do 
but to come forward and accept it as 
gracefully as he could, and the ap- 
plause fairly shook the house when 
the crowd caught sight of his once- 
immaculate shirt front 

After it was all over, Briscom took 
him aside with an apologetic: 

"Couldn't resist the opportunity of 
starring you, Mr. Trent, so I pre- 
sented you with a pin my wife has 
just given me. It's an anniversary 
token, so I want you to keep it until 
Tiffany can send us the duplicate I 
shall order to-morrow." 

Briscom was struck by a hesitancy 
in Trent's face. "You can't decline, 
you know — ^would make me feel too 
awkward. If you don't care for a pin, 
can get studs or ring, you know, any- 
thing you prefer. That was certainly 
the deuce of a box you helped me out 
of." 

"Make it a check instead," Trent 
met the astonishment that leapt into 
Briscom's eyes with frank appeal, 
"payable to Rodgers. I had the jolly 
run, but Rodgers is not apt to have 
another, poor fellow !" 

"I'll do it," declared Briscom hearti- 



ly. "That plan's all to the good. Well 
keep it just between us two, and 111 
make Rodgers a check for five hun- 
dred." 

A week later, the Paynes' automo- 
bile stood in front of Kodgers' cot- 
tage in a nearby village. Rodgen, 
still weak and shaken, was lying on a 
couch in the front room. He was 
somewluct embarrassed by the dainty 
apparition in the shimmering motor- 
coat, her face peeping from the vo- 
luminous veil like a rose in a snow- 
drift But a word from Trent ex- 
plained their coming, and his amaze- 
ment and gratification at Briscom's 
gift touched Alethea until she turned 
aside that the sick man mig^t not see 
the mist before her eyes. 

"Briscom's all right He's given 
me a square deal, sent me word that 
as soon as I was all rig^t, fie had a 
place for me as toolkeeper. The doc- 
tor says I can take it in a couple of 
weeks, but the engine, that's over! 
Twenty years I've had with her— I 
always call her 'the Missus,' bavin' 
no other. Haven't I heard old Nathan 
Hines talk of you?" 

"Taught me everything I knew," 
declared Trent, "and rubbed most of 
it in with add, too." 

For half an hour or more the talk 
flowed steadily, reminiscent, sometimes 
technical, but of equal interest to both. 
Trent rose at last, and Rodgers bade 
him good-by reluctantly. 

"I reckon if I could see dear to the 
bottom of Briscom's check, I'd find 
your picture," he said. 

Alethea put her pretty hand in 
Rodgers', and pressed his cordially. 

"Oh, you two have taught me. I 
understand now why we speak of a 
sodal 'set,' a bridge 'dub,' a patriotic 
'sodety,' a trade \inion,* a labor 'or- 
ganization' — but the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers!" 
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CHAPTER XX— Continued 

It was, indeed, the sound of the 
evening guns of the British at the fort 
of St Vincent's. 

We soon learned that we were with- 
m nine miles of the fort. But we were 
below the mouth of the Embarrass 
River, and the question was how to 
get across. We had hoped to find our 
galley here, but nothing was to be 
seen of it 

"Where on earth are we going to 
get canoes?" I asked Harrod. We 
certainly can't build them in time to 
keep from starving." 

"I'm glad that's Qark's business 
and not mine," Harrod replied, good 
humoredly. "He has started to go 
to St Vincent's, and you know as well 
as I do, that he will make sure of get- 
ting there, though neither you nor I 
can see how it is to be done." 

'Troth," said Paddy, "av we only 
had any ould boat that the Blessed 
Virgin would send us — ^if it's cracked 
it should be from stem to stem. 'Tis 
not die divil himself could prevint it 
that the Conmiander would be passing 
us over this river on dhry land." 

Sure enough, though none of us 
but Paddy thought the Blessed Virgin 
was mindful of our difficulties, there 
did happen to come, just at the right 
time, a boat brought by the water- 
guard. We were not only passed over 
3ie river, but were given the cheering 
intelligence that the people of the 
town had the most friendly disposi- 
tion toward us; and that the British 
garrison continued in ignorance of 
our movements. 

You may imagine our dismay next 
morning when daylight revealed to 

•Becim ill May. lCt7. 



US a great sheet of water before us, 
which we would have to cross. It was 
up to our armpits in depth. Alarm 
spread through the whole detachment, 
and we were ready to despair. 

Quickly noticing this, tiie Com- 
mander whispered to an officer to imi- 
tate him in what he was going to do. 
Taking some powder in his hand and 
mixing it with water, he blackened his 
face, raised an Indian warwhoop, and 
dashed into the water. The officer 
did the same, and every one of us imi- 
tated him and followed. It seemed to 
give new impulse to all. We raised a 
favorite song and boldly marched 
along through the deep, icy water, 
singing loudly in chorus. 

Soon after, there came a hearty 
burst of laughter when, happening to 
step into a place where the water was 
about to swallow him up head and 
ears, Paddy cried out: "Arrah, Don- 
ald, darlint, lind us a hand 1 The divil 
take me if I'll be drowned for your 
devarsion. By all the blessed saints 
in hiven, I do believe my legs have put 
thimselves into a hole which leads 
down into the place below — ^and the 
fire has gone out down there, too. By 
holy St Pathrick, I would be glad if 
they would build it up again 1" 

"Ay, ay, Paddy, my man," said 
Donald, moving quickly to aid him; 
"yir at the deepest noo'. Steady, man, 
steady ; baud tae the richt — ^weel done ! 
Yir the man I counted ye. Ye'U gang 
the day through the water and it iss 
thinking I am that ye'U be living and 
laughing when the nicht comes on." 

"By coorse, Donald, my boy," said 
Paddy, as soon as he once more got 
his feet on a firm basis; "divil a bit 
will I be hard-hearted if I'm livin' 
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when the night conies on. But it's 
truth I'm tellin' that if the G)mmander 
doesn't dhrown us this day, he shurely 
will do it to-morrow/' 

While Paddy was speaking, some 
one called out, "Dry land," and in a 
moment all tyes were fastened upon 
a spot of high ground which seemed 
not to be submerged; and the sig^t 
gave us new strength. It was a place 
of about half an acre which was called 
Sugar Camp. 

Upon reaching it, what was our 
surprise, in looking arotmd, to see be- 
fore us another great sheet of water 1 
And, to heighten the difficulty of 
crossing, there was not one stidc of 
timber visible which could afford us 
support. 

At the sight of this great watery 
plain all hope left us. The object of 
our toils and sufferings was almost 
within our reach; but we had no 
strength to grasp it Days and nights 
of hunger and struggling through 
deep, icy waters had overwhelmed us. 
Famine and exhaustion had done their 
work and conquered our strong bodies 
and daring spirits. 

Light-hearted Irish Paddy, faithful 
Scotdi Donald, our French allies who 
had so bravely and cheerfully shared 
our sufferings, and the resolute men 
of the Western wilderness inured to 
hardship, all felt that no more could 
be endured. We knew well that 
should a knowledge of our being there 
come to the British commander, he 
could send a body of soldiers, or even 
Indians against us, to whom we could 
offer but little resistance in our weak- 
ened condition. 

Then it was that one man's daunt- 
less spirit brought new life to all. It 
was Chenier who called out "Listen 1 
Qark is speaking." And we heard 
the Commander's voice sounding loud 
and strong; his words were full of 
courage and hope. 

I have heard words fall from elo- 
quent lips ; but never have I stood be- 
fore a man who could bring back life 
to dead hearts as that man did to the 
poor, exhausted souls looking out up- 
on the icy waters stretched before us 
and listening to him. 

Again he threw around us the spell 



of his undaunted spirit, and when he 
ceased speaking he gave Captain 
Bowman the command: "Fall back 
with twenty-five men, and put to death 
any man who refuses to march. No 
coward shall disgrace this company of 
brave men !" With a loud huzza wc 
greeted this command; and as our 
fearless leader stepped forward we 
plunged boldly after him into the icy 
cold and breast-hig^ water. 

Such a leader was George Rogers 
Qark. I have followed many other 
brave men; but never have I known 
one who could fill men's souls with the 
same unflinching resoluteness, through 
so long a time, and under such des- 
perate circumstances. He was the 
most dauntless man that in all my life 
I have ever seen ; and possessed, above 
all other men whom I have known, the 
gift of making his followers share his 
own characteristics. 

It was, indeed, only the echo of his 
words which sustained us during those 
last dreadful hours. As we went on, 
some of the men were so greatly ex- 
hausted that they would have fallen 
and been drowned had their stronger 
companions not given them assistance. 
So we marched along, those who had 
more strength aiding the weaker; and 
all becoming more and more helpless 
and unable to make further effort. 
"Shure and well," said kind-hearted 
Paddy, lifting one of his comrades 
who had fallen and almost carrying 
him along in his arms. "It's thnith 
that I'm tellin' ye, my boy, a man's 
legs will not go straight when this ice 
is always among them. Tear and 
ages, if I only had a good stick to 
steady myself with, the divil himself 
could not prevint me from marching 
as bould as any other blacl^^uard in 
the company. But, begorra, ye might 
as well ax for the Casde from Dublin 
town to walk down and bid ye good 
momin', as to look for a slim stidc in 
this wather." 

"I wass thinking," said Donald, who 
also bore a fallen comrade in his arms, 
"that God iss fery good to us, Paddy, 
my man, to give us strength in our 
hearts to go tiirough the deep waters 
this day." 

"Ay, to be shure," replied Piiddy. 
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'The divil himself could not shake my 
heart when I just look at the G>m- 
mander marching so bould afore 
me. Begorra and shurely, it's only 
my legs that give the throuble ; every 
leg wants to walk its own way, and 
all the blessed saints in heaven could 
not make thim go straight. Troth and 
Vm believin' that not holy St. Path- 
rick himself could walk as steady as 
the Qjmmander." 

It required all Clark's skill to take 
us through this last wide expanse of 
water. He instructed those in ad- 
vance to call out at times that the 
water was growing shallower; and, 
once or twice, we were cheered by the 
cry of "Land, land r 

By a great effort, we reached a spot 
of dry timbered groimd, and while we 
were resting there, we saw some In- 
dian squaws paddling a canoe. When 
they came nearer we discovered that 
they had on board a quarter of buffalo 
beef, some com, some tallow, and 
some pots. This was indeed a desira- 
ble prize, which we immediately cap- 
tured. 

We cooked it at once into broth; 
and never did anything have a more 
delicious odor or taste to mortal man 
than did a cupful of this, which was 
given to each one of us. All things 
looked brighter after we had been re- 
freshed in this acceptable manner; 
and our spirits soon began to rise. 
Our troubles were about to end. To 
face the British guns at the fort 
seemed as nothing to us after all we 
had undergone. 

"Divil a less than a rale hearty sur- 
prise we'll be givin' the British before 
the night comes on," said Paddy, the 
savory broth having caused his buoy- 
ant Irish spirits to resume their usual 
happy state. 

"I was thinking," said Donald, "it*s 
na looking they'll be to see us come 
walldng in through the water." 

"Thrue for you," said Paddy ; "and 
it's plazed I'd be to see the look on the 
face of the head man o' thim all when 
it comes to his notice, by the sound of 
our rifles, that the Commander is mak- 
in' a call on him this night, when be- 
gorra, he knows, by all the rules of 
good livin', we should ^\\ be snug and 



asleep in our beds at Kaskaskia." 
Some of our men captured a gunner 
who was shooting dudes near the town, 
and Clark sent a letter by him to the 
inhabitants, giving notice to all who 
were friends to the king of England 
to repair to the fort and fight like 
men; otherwise, if discovered aiding 
the enemy, they would be severely 
punished. 

This notice was sent in the hope 
that its imposing character would add 
to the confidence of our friends and 
increase the dismay of our enemies. 
So much did it operate in this way that 
it was believed that the expedition 
was from Kentucky. No one could 
think it possible that, in the condition 
of the waters, we could have come 
from the Illinois. In truth, as I now 
look back upon it all, I can scarcely be- 
lieve that we ever did. The presence 
of Qark himself could not be credited 
until he was pointed out by those who 
knew him. 

There was one thing which occa- 
sioned us surprise. It was, that, al- 
though we could perceive that tfiere 
was a great deal of bustle in the streets 
of the town not a drum was heard and 
not a gun was fired from the fort. 
Afterwards, we learned that even the 
friends of the British were afraid to 
give the garrison notice of Qark's 
presence. Of course, this caused the 
surprise to be still more complete. 

About sunset, on February 23d, we 
set out to take possession of the town. 
There was still no hostile demonstra- 
tion from the fort; and we felt the 
greatest impatience to unravel the 
mystery. In order to do this, fourteen 
of our men were sent to commence an 
attack on the fort. 

Captain Helm, who was Hamilton's 
prisoner, had been always well treated 
by him; and the story was told us 
afterwards that Helm and Hamilton 
were playing a |;ame of picquet to- 
gether — some said also comfortably 
brewing a hot toddy — when the firing 
began. 

"I swear that is Qark!" exclauned 
Helm, starting up at the sound of the 
firing. "By Jove ! and he'll make the 
last ones prisoners." 
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"No," replied Hamilton, "it's only 
tome drunken Indians." 

"By Jovel" cried Helm; "don't you 
suppose I know the crack of a Ken- 
tucky rifle?" 

It was not until a man was shot 
down through a port-hole that the en- 
gagement began in good earnest on 
both sides. The firing continued al- 
most without intermission until nine 
o'clock the next morning. Our men 
would lie within thirty yards of the 
fort, and as soon as a port-hole was 
opened or even darkened, a dozen 
rifles would be directed at it, cutting 
down eveiTthing in the way. On the 
other hand, the awkward elevation of 
the garrison guns caused the balls to 
do no damage but to the buildings of 
the town ; on account of this, the gar- 
rison became discouraged and could 
not stand to their guns. 

I was with our men throughout the 
night, and saw that they were firing 
quite at their ease, giving themselves 
no concern about the British guns. 

"Are ye going to pass the nigfit up 
there, shootin' off your cannon over 
our heads?" called Paddy, as he 
stretched himself comfortably on the 
ground a little nearer to the fort than 
most of the other men were lying; 
"ye're knockin' down all the houses in 
the town ; and every .time one of yez 
shows an eye we draw our musket on 
ye and there is one less to shpind a 
British sixpence." 

"This is a little better than the water 
last night, is it not, Paddy?" I asked. 

"Thrue for yez, Misther Ned," an- 
swered Paddy. "My legs are soaked 
suflicient; but I am therribly dhry in 
the mouth. A little dhrop would aise 
my heart, just now, while I'm wait- 
in' for those men above us to show 
their eyes." 

A moment after, I heard Paddy say- 
ing to Donald : "Faix and these Brit- 
ish throops does not seem to under- 
stand their business. In the ould coun- 
ty of Galway my father driv a hearse ; 
and sometimes, when I would be with 
him, we would pass by for a little de- 
varsion and see the caperin', and pa- 
radin' about, and practidn' the goose- 
$tep, and all tht other nonsense in the 
British »rmy. Did yez ever go a- 



sodgerin', Donald, my boy, befort yt 
'listed with the Commander?" 

"Never," answered Donald. "I al- 
ways wass at my wark in the gairden 
for Maister Charlie's mither; and a 
fine gairden it iss this day. I left it 
to follow Maister Charlie and take 
him safe back hame." 

"And now ye are an ould vitrin," 
continued Paddy. "Yis, ye will be 
called an ould vitrin after all this wad- 
in' in the could water in the Illinois 
counthry — followin' after the Com- 
mander." 

During the course of the morning, 
a fierce demand for capitulation was 
made by Clark ; but firmly rejected by 
Hamilton, who declared: "We will 
not be awed into an3rthing unbecoming 
British subjects." Our men were ur- 
gent to storm the fort, but Clark 
would not permit this. 

After various negotiations, on Feb- 
ruary 2Sth, we took possession of the 
fort, and of our prisoners. The stars 
and stripes were again hoisted over 
the British fort of St Vincent's, and 
thirteen guns were fired to celebrais 
the recovery of this most important 
stronghold upon the Indian border. 

I am speaking to many of the sons 
of the men who followed this most he- 
roic leader of that heroic age ; and well 
I know that your fathers have taught 
you to honor their dauntless captain. 
We may be unmindful of the noble 
deeds of men of other ages and other 
lands ; but may it please God, that our 
children never forget the debt of g^ti- 
tude they owe to the conquerors of our 
western wilderness. Have I said 
these words to you before? Let me 
say them to you so often that they 
may be enp^aven upon your hearts. 

The entire region north of the Ohio 
River, acquired by Clark's conquest, 
was claimed by Virginia ; and her lim- 
its were at once extended to the Mis- 
sissippi. The new territory was com- 
prehended in a county under the name 
of Illinois. A regiment of infantry 
and a troop of cavalry was voted for 
its protection, the command of which 
was given to Colonel Qark. 

At the conclusion of peace, in 1783, 
the principle of uti possedetis was 
adopted by the commissioners, tm- 
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powering Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States to remain in possession of 
all the territory which they held at 
the termination of the war. Under 
this provision, upon the grounds of its 
capture by Clark, all this country, 
known as the * Northwestern Terri- 
tory, was claimed by the Americans 
and their claim allowed by the British. 
Calling us around him, our leader 
addressed us with the warmest ex- 
pressions of thanks for our unshaken 
courage and fidelity. He notified us 
that our time of service had expired; 
and we were at liberty to return to 
our homes. The greater number of the 
men, however, decided to remain with 
him through the winter. 

CHAPTER XXI 

WE FIGHT THE CHICKAMAUGAS 

All too soon, came for me the day 
of farewell to the Illinois and my 
brave companions in deeds of daring 
and days of suflfering. With deep 
emotion, I bade farewell to them and 
to him who had led us safely to the 
end. News came from Watauga 
which made me feel that I must go 
to aid those with whom I had first 
cast my lot 

Clark decided to send Hamilton, as 
a prisoner, to the governor of Vir- 
g^ia, in charge of an officer who 
would also be a bearer of dispatches ; 
and Gordon received permission to ac- 
company them. We all well under- 
stood the object of his mission — to 
secure the approval of his parents and 
solicit their aid in accomplishing his 
marriage with Adrienne. Donald went 
with &)rdon, and had the happiness 
of taian^ "the laddie safe back hame 
to his mither/ 

I left Paddy with the Commander, 
with the belief in my mind that if 
Clark should die about that time he 
would become, in Paddy's heart, one 
of "the blessed saints in heaven,'' and 
be seated dose by "holy St. Pathrick." 
Although by his capture of the 
British forts, and of Hamnilton, Dark 
had broken up the coalition of the 
Northwestern tribes, thereby giving 
safety, at least for a time, to Kentucky 



and Virginia, the deadly work of the 
British was still to be dreaded among 
the Southern tribes. At the very least, 
fifteen thousand Southern Indians, 
Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and 
Cherokees, were ready to be mustered, 
every one of them brave, expert with 
the rifle, well armed, and the whole 
of them led by a British officer, a sol- 
dier of the British Highlanders. 
These were the tribes which were to 
devastate the settlements in Tennes- 
see, or rather, I should say Washing- 
ton District; for you must bear in 
mind that, in those days, there was no 
Tennessee; it was the same country, 
however, which now bears that name. 

What could we oppose to these 
hordes of savages and their British 
leaders? Scattered over about two 
hundred miles of mountain country, 
we could muster nearly a thousand 
men led by Shelby and Sevier; and 
about as many more under Campbell 
and Qeveland. The news was brought 
that the savages were planning a sud- 
den midnight raid upon every one of 
the settlements; and I, at once, made 
my way through the wilderness to 
King's Meadows. There I found Evan 
Shelby and his four sons, Isaac, Evan, 
James and Moses; and also John Se- 
vier, who had come over forty miles 
from Watauga to consult as to what 
should be done. Isaac Shelby had 
been in Kentucky surveying land ; but, 
like myself, had come immediately 
upon hearing of the threatened dan- 
ger. 

Sevier, who was captain of the 
scouts, had such a perfect system of 
transmitting intelligence, that within 
twenty-four hours of receiving the 
news, his fleet light-horsemen were pa- 
trolling every bypath in the territory. 
Of one thing he was certain. A great 
quantity of warlike supplies had been 
brought by the British over the moun- 
tains to be distributed among the sav- 
ages. He knew these had been taken 
to Chickamauga to the chief. Drag- 
ging Canoe; because it was feared 
tfiat, if they were taken to Oconos- 
tota, Robertson might receive news of 
it through our friend, the prophetess. 
Shelby and Sevier decided that this 
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supply of arms and ammunition must 
be captured at once; or, soon the 
whole savage horde would be upon 
the warpath. None of us had ever 
been at Chickamauga, but all knew 
that it was located among inaccessible 
mountains, and was deemed impreg- 
nable to any land attack. Our hope 
was that if we could, with great ce- 
lerity and secrecy, approach the place 
by water, we might successfully sur- 
prise the savages. It was decided that 
all should meet on the Holston; and 
Sevier rode back to Watauga to send 
his messengers throughout the settle- 
ments to give notice of the rendezvous. 
There was quickly a gathering, and 
all set to work to cut down the great 
poplar trees which, even to this day, 

frow in such numbers in that region, 
oon a fleet of a hundred boats was 
ready for our expedition; and Evan 
Shelby, being the senior, was made 
commander. 

On April lo, 1779, our flotilla drew 
out from the shore, and we started 
down the river. A great many of the 
men with us had been enlisted to go 
as a reinforcement to Colonel George 
Rogers Qark; but they were allowed 
a short delay in order to assist us. We 
could only take half the militia from 
our region; because we were to leave 
Oconostota in our rear, and the set- 
tlements could not be left unguarded. 

By the windings of the river, the 
distance was about three hundred 
miles, and only one man among us 
had ever visited the wilderness 
through which we would pass. He 
was our pilot, and he told us that part 
of the route would be very dangerous 
on account of the shoals and furious 
rapids which lay in our way. The 
current of the river was usuaUy swift, 
and its velocity was at that time gfreat- 
Iv increased on account of the spring 
freshet. 

We pushed forward as secretly and 
silently as possible, watching closely 
the trees and undergrowth on the 
banks. With muffled oars, in the si- 
lence and darkness of night, we passed 
near where Oconostota and his war- 
riors lay. Leaving them behind us, we 
soon pulled out of the narrow Hol- 
ston into the broad Tennessee River. 



It was early on the morning of the 
13th that we rounded to at the mouth 
of Chickamaufi^a Creek, near the 
stronghold of Dragging Canoe. Tak- 
en completely by surprise, the Indians 
made scarcely any resistance, but fled 
into the inaccessible recesses of the 
mountains, where we could not pene- 
trate. A guard was placed over the 
magazine of British g^mpowder, and, 
the torch being applied, every hidian 
dwelling was soon reduced to ashes. 
Detachments were sent to destroy all 
their towns alone the river; and by 
nightfall, not a nut was left, nor a 
bushel of corn. We captured a great 
number of cattle and horses, and upon 
the latter we loaded the arms and am- 
munition, and quantities of stores in- 
tended by the British for distribution 
among Uie tribes. Our boats were 
broken up, and within a month from 
the time of our leaving them, we were 
back in the settlements with all this 
spoil, without the loss of a single life. 
We had secured peace for at least a 
year to come. Without com, without 
arms or ammunition, and their home& 
destroyed, we had rendered powerless, 
for a time, those savage hordes whidi 
the British had hoped to send among 
us to torture our wives and children 
and to sweep our settlements out of 
existence. 

CHAPTER XXII 

ONCE MORE I MEET EMILY FORTESCUE 

Upon our return from Chickamau- 
ga, I found awaiting me a letter from 
my mother whidi caused me to de- 
termine to return immediately to her. 
Robertson was absent from Watauga, 
being many hundred miles further in 
the wilderness, at a place called the 
French Lick, where the salt attracted 
the animals in such numbers tbat 
Robertson said that he bad seen there 
greater droves of buflFaloes and other 
animals than he had ever seen any- 
where before ; and two hunters. Mans- 
ker and Bledsoe, told me that the buf- 
faloes were so thick that they came 
near being trampled to death by them. 
This place was on the Cumberland 
River, ^nd Robertson founded there 
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tke town of Nashville, the present 
capital of the state of Tennessee. 

I talked with Sevier and Isaac 
Shelby, and they both expressed the 
hope that, in consequence of Clark's 
campaign in the Illinois, and our own 
against Chickamauga, we had defeat- 
ed the machinations of the British for 
the present; and might, at least for a 
year, feel safe from Indian depreda- 
tions. 

I will say nothing of my journey 
and happy meeting with my mother. 
My fatner and my brother were both 
ateent, and I said to her: "I am ^o- 
ing to stay with you a long while. 
Through the long, bright, sunmier 
days you shall have me all to your- 
self." 

She laughingly replied: "Ah! Ed- 
ward, I will not be so selfish ; I have 
two charming friends who must share 
my pleasures, as they have shared my 
sorrows. Dear Emily Fortescue is 
once more at home; and sweet Amy 
Blount has been my companion and 
comfort in many hours of sadness. 
They know that, since receiving your 
letter, I have been hoping hourly for 
your coming. You will see them be- 
fore the sun goes down; for no day 
passes that they are not with me. In 
fact. Amy has been with me almost 
constantly for some time past" 

"I have not seen Amy since she was 
a little child about six years old; I 
presume I would not recognize her. 
And is Emily much changed?" 

"Yes, she is somewhat changed. 
She is far more beautiful than she 
was. And you remember she was al- 
ways so bright and happy. Now she 
is often sad. But I will tell you of that 
at another time ; for the old saying is, 
'Speak of angels, and you will hear 
their wings,' and I am sure I hear 
Emily's voice now." 

Just at that moment, Emily Fortes- 
cue entered. Truly she was the most 
radiantly beautiful creature that could 
be looked upon. There was certainly 
no sadness in her face as she came for- 
ward with both hands extended, her 
dieeks flushed with the richest crim- 
son, her magnificent dark eyes bril- 
liant with excitement, and her whole 



manner one of the most charming, 
graceful, eager delight. 

"Oh, Ned! Oh, Ned!" she ex- 
claimed. "I did not know I could feel 
so happy as I did when they told me 
you had come. Without telling your 
mother, I had left orders here that the 
moment you arrived a messenger 
should be sent to me. So I hurried 
on at once, without even waiting to tell 
Amy." 

Then this beautiful creature threw 
her arms around my mother, and kiss- 
ing her tenderly, said : "I am so thank- 
ful that you have this happiness." 
Taking my hand again, with her arm 
still around my mother, she looked at 
me in the most critical manner from 
head to foot, and with an arch smile 
said : "What a gjeat, splendid fellow, 
Ned, you have grown to be up there 
across the mountains, among tnc wild 
Indians ! What a comfort it is to have 
you here once more with us ; and how 
many thousand things we will have to 
tell each other of all we have seen and 
heard since we parted." 

This was my meeting with Emily 
Fortescue. Upon her part there was 
frank, kind, earnest affection; upon 
mine, not a feeling which might not 
have been in my heart in meeting, 
after so long a separation, a dearly 
loved sister. The impetuous frankness 
with which this wondrously beautiful 
woman had expressed her delight, 
brought back to us both the days of 
our childhood, when we were joyous 
comrades, full of warm, earnest de- 
light in the innocent pleasures we 
shared together. 

After a short time, Emily said to 
my mother: "Now I am going to 
leave you, so that you can have Ned 
all to yourself, just for this one even- 
ing. After that we must all of us be 
happy together ; and we will spoil him 
just as much as we can. He has had 
no one to scold him for so lone a 
time that he may need us to do it. You 
will not see Ajity to-day. She was 
looking and feeling quite ill this morn- 
ing, and I advised her to remain all 
day at home. She does not even yet 
know the happy news." 

As soon as Emily had left, I ex- 
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claimed: "Indeed, mother, you spoke 
truly of her beauty. She is radiantly 
beautiful; but I did not observe the 
sadness of which your were speaking. 
Her eyes and face and movement all 
had the charm of absolute joy." 

"Ah ! Edward," replied my mother, 
looking fondly at me as she took my 
hand, "all that arose from the delight 
of meeting you, and the s^pathy she 
feels in my happiness, bhe has ever 
the same warm, generous nattu-e 
which has made her so dear to us all 
since her childhood. But, with so 
much to make life charming, her 
bright happiness is now often changed 
to sadness ; for the dear girl's heart is 
filled with anxious forebcxlings. I will 
tell you at once, Edward, what I know 
will give you great pleasure. Dear 
Emily and your brother love each 
other tenderly and devotedlv, and we 
hope some day she may become his 
wife ; although the dangers which now 
surroimd him fill her heart with the 
same dread which we all fed." 

"Mother," I said, interrupting her 
and speaking quickly, "I am, indeed, 
thankful that my brother has won the 
heart of such a woman as Emily For- 
tescue. I recall that, even as a child, 
she seemed to honor and admire him 
above every one else. " May God pre- 
serve him to make her happy !" 

"May that blessing be accorded 
her," said my dear mother, earnestly. 
"Trouble and anxiety have come early 
in her young life. When we heard, 
after the battle at Saratoga, that your 
brother had been dangerously wound- 
ed, and we could not go to him, the 
suspense was terrible. Poor Emily's 
suffering was heart-rending; all tfie 
more so, because with her generous 
nature she tried to think only of me 
and control her own grief." 

"Dear, impulsive Emily!" I ex- 
claimed, speaking almost unconscious- 
ly. "I recall that, as a child, she was 
always full of tender sympathy for all 
suffering. I can well understand how 
true and good she was to you." 

"She was, indeed, my comfort and 
support through all those miserable, 
miserable days of darkness. Your 
father was absent, as he must always 
be now, discharging his manifold 



duties. Ah! Edward, if only these 
days of sorrow could be ended, and 
our loved ones be once more around 
us! what gratitude would fill our 
hearts I" 

Hoping to turn her thoughts to 
brighter things, I said: "Tell me, 
mother, something of Emily's life in 
Enriand." 

'^er life in England was indeed 
one of charming br^tness for a 
young girl." She smiled sweetly a^ 
she spoke, as though pleasant thoi^lfats 
were in her mind. "I know that those 
days of happiness will rest always in 
her memory as a bright, g^een spot in 
the dark picture of her youth. She 
was introduced at court by Am/s 
aunt, and no young girl ever receiVed 
greater adulation. Her remarkable 
beauty and graceful charm of manner 
brou^t around her many friends and 
many suitors." 

"Her beauty is indeed remarkable," 
I exclaimed with enthusiasm. "I only 
wonder that we have her safe at home 
once more." 

"Her uncle strongly favored her 
marriage in England; but her fother 
desired that she should be untram- 
meled in making her choice." And 
my mother smiled, speaking very 
gently as she continued: 'There was 
engraved upon the heart of this young 
girl a talisman, bearing which, no al- 
lurements can win a true woman — she 
loved your brother. During the dark 
days of our trouble, when dread was 
in our hearts, and tears in our eyes, 
she poured forth to me all the deep 
feeling of her pure souL She would 
say to me so often. In all my life to 
come, the memory of England will be 
to me simply as of the spot where first 
I knew that Henry loved me. As for 
me, I think I have loved him all my 
life; although it was he who taught 
me the sweet lesson of reading my 
own heart' So she would try to cheer 
my sad heart by telling of her love for 
my dear son, and be sUent as to die 
sorrow which filled her own." 

"Mother," I said, the enthusiasm of 
strong, warm love filling my heart, 
"my noble brother is worthy of dus 
true heart which he has won." 

My last thought that nigfat was of 
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beautiful Emily Fortcscue. I recog- 
nized how honestly I rejoiced that she 
should be my brother's wife; and for 
me, a sister from whom I would re- 
ceive cordial, sincere aflFection. My 
heart was deeply touched with sym- 
pathy for the sorrowful anxiety which 
had come so soon into her bright, 
young life. Only too well I knew the 
dangers to which my brother was ex- 
posed, and how, at any moment, the 
blackness of despair might fill her 
soul. The next day as I met her in 



[To be continued.] 



my mother's presence, I kissed her, 
and said : "Dear Emily, my mother has 
made me very happy by telling me of 
Hal's good fortune. He has secured 
this treasure not only for himself, but 
for us all; and we will show our ap- 
preciation by taking good care of you 
until the brave soldier shall come 
marching back to claim his own." 

There were tears in her beautiful 
eyes as she replied : "Thank you, Ned ; 
no one more than you can help me to 
keep hope in my heart" 
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ISS ISABEL CARR. 
agfed seventeen, au- 
thor and Buddhist, 
dropped her book, a 
treatise on theoso- 
phy, and with an 
air of cheerful self- 
sacrifice selected a 
large, imripe bana- 
na from tfie table 
nearby laden with 
the delicacies her dyspeptic vagaries 
caused her to desire, and ate the fruit 
in brave, quick bites. 

"It's the only thing I can do," she 
thought as she laid aside the peel and 
started toward her dressing room, "for 
I can wait no longer to see him. If I 
should tell mamma that I am ill and 
must seek his advice when in truth 
my body is free from pain, it would 
be a lie and out of keeping with my 
religion," here she looked fondly at 
the book she had just thrown aside, 
"so my eating this banana, which will 
cause me genuine suflFering, proves my 
loyalty to my faith, as well as my de- 
motion to him." 

She arrayed herself in a gown of 
delicate purple, very becoming to her 
Uonde prettiness, but selected with a 
higher view, for she fancied it was 



the exact color of the flower nursed 
by Rappacdni's Daughter, one of the 
morbid characters in fiction which she 
vastly admired. She was fond of im- 
agining herself the reincarnation of 
her favorite heroines; she was Hypa- 
tia, Romola, Sappho by turns, but 
most of all she was sure that the man- 
tle of George Eliot had fallen upon 
her shoulders ; and since the dawn of 
her last love she was Mary Ann Evans 
more convincingly than ever. Her tal- 
ent and personality were proof 
enough, but the recent developments 
of her life, the discovery that her twin 
flame was a brilliant, gifted man with 
a — an Obstacle, a physician who had 
snatched her from the jaws of nerv- 
ous prostration, a man who was her 
ideal in every way — she needed no 
further evidence. 

She mused on her last book as she 
made her way, powdered and per- 
fumed, to the shrine of her idol. It 
was to be a book of the heart — her 
others were of the soul — a book of 
passion and roses, a volume of fire and 
dreams. She thought of the opening 
passage, a classic strain suggestive of 
Solomon's Song, but applicable to her 
hero's thin features : "Thy f aM !• like 
a chiseled camo«." 
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Her father, a stout Philistine who 
knew nothing of literature and could 
be taught noUiing, had inquired about 
the b(X)k the evening before. 

"You've spoken very little about it, 
Belle/' he said, looking up from his 
paper, "is it too sacred for unregcn- 
erate ears? Is it about kings and 
queens getting their heads cut off so 
they could get to Nirvana — ^as your 
others were?" 

She pitied him, for he had no soul ; 
still she labored to enlighten him. 

"It is a compilation of dissertations 
rather than a continuation of narra- 
tion — " she began, but was interrupt- 
ed. 

"Good Lord, that's enough!" and 
the paper he held in front of him was 
shaking. 

When she reached her destination 
the trim office girl asked her to wait 
in the outer temple, which to the com- 
mon herd was Dr. Qarence Bruce's 
reception room, for at the moment of 
her arrival her idol was engaged with 
a patient in his private office, which 
Isabel designated in the diary to be 
buried with her as the "Holy Temple." 
As the patient came out Isabel arose 
meek and palpitating to respond to 
the rather blase "next" she heard spo- 
ken in the other room. Dr. Bruce 
never troubled himself to glance into 
his reception room. His fees were too 
high for him to doubt the ever-pres- 
ent "next" — many fine ladies flocked 
to him. When he looked at Isabel as 
she entered, his face brightened and 
he held out his hand. Isabel's fath- 
er's name looked very substantial at 
the bottom of a check. 

"Why, little girl," he said gently, 
"again so soon? I'm always glad to 
see you though. Stomach or nerves 
this time?" 

"Are you really glad to see me?" 
she asked, wiping her cold, perspiring 
hands. She was very much in earnest. 

"Surely," he insisted. "Your con- 
versation always amus— er entertains 
me, and your beauty always charms 
me. Pretty gown, too," he continued 
admiringly, 'Svhat does it represent?" 

"I am Rappaccini's Daughter." 

"Uh huh," he said hurriedly, for 
much reading was not his strong 



point. "She was the one who — ^Ict 
me see — what was it she did?" 

"She was a lonely maiden whose 
breath was so bad that she poi — " 

"Good Heavens! Your indigestion 
is not so bad as all that?" he ex- 
claimed, but she hastened to set him 
straight. She was a little surprised at 
his earthiness. 

"Oh, spirituallv! I must poison the 
love around me for — for nobody cares 
for me." This was meant to be tragic, 
but sounded forlorn as she wound up. 

Dr. Bruce had permitted his eyes 
to stray towards the dodk, but as she 
spoke he looked at her quickly. 

"By Jove!" he began, "that re- 
minds me of what I was going to tell 
you." He wheeled his chair closer and 
laid his hand on hers. 

"Isabel," he said, "I'm going to call 
you Isabel because I'm so many years 
older than you — " 

"Girls in books always call men old- 
er than themselves that are actors or 
artists, 'Master,' " she interpolated 
nervously. 

"I'd rather have you call me some- 
thing else," he answered, "and if my 
plans turn out well — " 

"PlansT she exclaimed, little thrills 
of ecstasy running up and down her 
backbone. 

"Well, hardly plans, perhaps," he 
continued, "but some thoughts and 
hopes I've been indulging in lately." 
Then in a manner almost lawyerlike, 
so straightforward was it, he asked: 
"Isabel, have you a lover?" 

Her throat tightened and she fdt 
suffocated with joy. She struggled 
with her emotions before she could 
speak. 

"Er, no — not one who would count 
against" — she could go no further. 

"Against the right one, eh ?" he said 
easily but earnestly. "Well, listen to 
me. I know a man who might prove 
to be the right one, if you would only 
let him. Do you think you could learn 
to love a fellow who is a great stu- 
dent, who hates society and cares more 
for the feel of the cold steel instru- 
ments he uses in his work than for 
the touch of a lovely woman's lips — 
a man who would be sure to go mad 
over your piquant beauty if you would 
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only give him a chance? Do you?" 
He leaned back in his chair ; he liked 
his speech. 

She had read of the joy that hurts 
— she felt it now. Never had she ex- 
perienced such a psychological mo- 
ment Her head was swimming so 
foolishly that she could not think of 
framing an answer. She wondered 
vaguely what he would do. next and 
hoped it would be something entirely 
spiritual: a kiss would be sacrilege, 
an embrace a crime. The moment was 
too precious to be defiled with 
thoughts of the flesh — it was a fusion 
of souls. She knew not how long her 
trance had lasted when it was broken 
by a sharp ring of the telephone bell. 
Dr. Bruce was wanted at his infirm- 
ary immediately, the maid announced. 

He sprang quickly to his feet. 

"Fm sorry to have to leave," he 
said as he scrambled around for his 
hat, "but I must hurry, I have a very 
sick patient out there. Good-bye — 
think over what I've been saying," 
and he was off. In a moment she ^d 
forgotten her religion; she hated the 
patient, she hated the infirmary, she 
hated even the motor-car which was 
whirling him away from her. There 
was a faint "honk honk" far down 
the street. Already he was blocks 
away. She felt that that was the cru- 
dest "honk, honk" she had ever heard 1 

Isabel thought over what he had 
been sa)ring to such an extent that 
night that her mind could not contain 
her thinkings ; they overflowed and the 
Heart Book grew two chapters in 
consequence. The next day she was 
walking on the proverbial air that 
persons of her age and state of mind 
sometimes tread. On the day after 
her pathway lay a trifle nearer the 
housetops than the clouds, for she had 
not seen him, he had sent no sealed 
note, there had been no box of roses, 
no bit of poetry wrapped around a 
f>ebble had been tossed into her win- 
dow at night — she greatly desired this 
— in fact, nothing. 

On the fourth day she came home 
from her club late in the afternoon, 
sad and dispirited, for she had seen 
her idol's chariot, otherwise Dr. 
Bnice's motor car, with another man 



occupying it, — a young man, very 
good-looking in a scholarly, ascetic 
way and bearing more than a slight 
resemblance to tlie idol — "the mock- 
bird, but not the nightingale," she 
quoted dejectedly. As she entered 
the house she found to her consterna- 
tion that the Obstacle, well-gowned 
and marcelled, was calling on her 
mother. There was nothing unusual 
in this as the two ladies were in the 
same social set, but Isabel regarded 
the plump figure with horror as she 
passed the door, which was slightly 
ajar. After a little mental debate she 
laiew it was her duty to stand very 
close to the door and hear what the 
two were saying. They might be plot- 
ting to send her off to a convent. 

'It is a disappointment to him," 
the Obstacle said as Isabel took her 
position, "and it's a pity, too, for a 
man who is such a devoted husband 
as Clarence is would make a splen- 
did father. Sometimes he speaks of 
adopting one — " 

"If he does," Mrs. Carr laughingly 
interrupted, "tell him to please adopt 
Isabel, for she's wild about him." 

Ah! It was coming! 

"All his nervous girls are," the Ob- 
stacle said with a smile. "Mrs. Carr, 
Qarence says that nervous girls are 
as sure to fancy themselves in love 
with their doctor as a measle-y child 
is to break out in splotches." 

Isabel caught at the door for sup- 
port. Her vinaigrette was in her shop- 
ping bag, but she had not the strength 
to open it. 

"Clarence was telling me a plan of 
his about Isabel the other day, and it 
would be a fine thing for her, for the 
man in the case, Qarence's nephew, 
is heir to, oh, my dear, oodles T 

"And Dr. Bruce thought of Isabel 
— " Mrs. Carr said in an interested 
way. 

"Yes, it's this way. James has stud- 
ied himself blind. He does things 
with electricity, almost spoolty things 
with steel and er — that, you know — 
he's devoted to it, and his health has 
gone to smash. His father has sent 
him here for Qarence to work on, 
but my husband says a love affair is 
the best tonic, and he says Isabel is 
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th« very prettiest girl he knows and 
as James is so deep he'll be sure to 
fall in love with his opposite, so Isa- 
bel will suit all round." 

The reincarnation of Hypatia, 
Romola and Sappho ran up the stairs 
sobbing savagely, "I hate him, I hate 
him!" At the top step she paused a 
moment. "It must have been James 
I saw in that loathsome abomination's 
car this afternoon — ^he's a thousand 
times better looking than the villain 
himself — not that I can ever trust a 
man again, but — " She made for her 
writing desk, and with vandalism in 
her soul, she laid trembling hands on 
the Heart Book. She would burn it 
to ashes, then scatter the ashes. She 
strode to tlie grate, but it was stuflFed 
with newspapers for summer was 
abroad in the land. It would be un- 
safe to tear it up. Finally she sat down 
on the side of the bed, the book still 
in her hand. She glanced at the open- 
ing passage : "Thy face is like a chis- 
eled cameo." 

"If that was James," she mused, 
"his face is like a chiseled cameo, too, 
only much more beautiful." This 
brought up quite a line of thought. 

"I have called this book, 'The Spir- 
it Within the Temple, A Heart Book,' 
but I don't know that such a title is- 
n't better suited to an electrician than 
to a doctor. After all there's nothing 
templish about a place where people 
poke out their tongues and get their 
stomachs thumped! Now, there is 
something spiritual about a place 
where a man does things with elec- 
tricity, and electricity may be a spirit 
for all we know. Nobody on earth 
knows what it is. I think the title 
would suit for an electrician just 
finer 

She glanced through the pages. 
"No, the name 'Qarence' doesn't ap- 
pear anywhere in the book — wasn't 
that clever of me? Indeed I shall not 
destroy it. Who can tell what may 
happen?" 

She walked to the window and 
glanced at a little, young moon swung 
above the treetops. She quickly made 
a wish. 

"James," she said, throwing back 
her hair witli one fair hand, a favorite 



gesture of hen, "what a kmgly 
name!" 

And she laid the book tenderly 
down. 



Three weeks of well-directed effort 
had done the work so well in the cases 
of his two most interesting patients 
as to cause Dr. Bruce to wish he could 
calculate with as much certainty on 
the results of quinine and bromides as 
on the effects of youth and propin- 
quity. 

"Without doubt she is the most sat- 
isfactory young woman to talk with 
I have ever met," James volunteered 
in a burst of confidence one evening, 
just before starting out on his regu- 
lar pilgrimage to the home of his lady- 
love. "Her understanding is some- 
thing remarkable." 

"Her what?" inquired his uncle, 
thinking his ears had deceived him. 
James had said eyes, perhaps, or hair, 
or complexion. 

"Her understanding, mind, or what- 
ever you care to call it ; it's what other 
girls don't possess," James explained 
to him. "Why, the way she is inter- 
ested in my work" — 

"Do you mean she can g^rasp about 
currents, voltage, transmitters, etc?" 
Dr. Bruce asked, in surprise. 

"Well," James said, slowly, "what 
she lacks in minute grasp she more 
than makes up for in— -er — sympathy." 

"Oh, sympathy !" said his unde with 
quick comprehension. 

"I scarcely know — er— exactly what 
to call this peculiar feeling which ex- 
ists between us" — the youth faltered. 

"/ know what to call it, youngster," 
the elder man said kindly, lajring his 
hand on James' shoulder with an ex- 
pression of godspeed. "I find, more- 
over, that you have a very ted attack, 
as people always do when they have it 
for the first time. I apprehend fatal 
results." 

James smiled rather foolishly as he 
left the room to make his way heav- 
enward. 

There had been many doubts in the 
young man's mind as to the propriety 
of declaring his love, for Isabel's 
guileless eyes had told him so often 
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that she little suspected such a condi- 
tion of affairs. He had a very firm 
notion that such a young, innocent girl 
should be prepared by degrees for a 
declaration of love. His mind was 
full of such thoughts as he entered 
her presence that evening, but they 
speedily took flight as he gazed with 
rapture on the dainty figure before 
him. 

Isabel wore a simple little white 
gown with pale blue ribbons, and her 
childlike eyes made quick work of his 
resolutions. Everything was forgotten 
in a moment, and when he came to 
earth again he realized that he had 
proposed and had been accepted. 

"And are you sure that you never 
loved any other man ?" he found him- 
self asking her, with all the jealous 
eagerness of a newly-declared lover. 

"Any other man!" she repeated, 
running her hands caressingly over his 
face and thinking the while how per- 
fectly fascinating is the "feel" clf a 
thin man's face — ^so much more clas- 
sic, devoid of earthy fat! "There is 
no other man in the world. Besides, 
a CTeat soul cannot love twice." 

It is such joy to hear you say that !" 
he exclaimed rapturously. 

"Instead of a second love, with a 
great soul," she continued to explain, 
all one's life is spent in preparation 
for the one love." 

He kissed her in answer to this, for 
he was a little out of his element in the 
discussion of souls. 

"To prove to you that I have long 
known that such a man as you would 
some day come into my life," she con- 
tinued after a slight pause, "I will 
show you a little took I've written — 
just at odd moments, you know — every 
page of which bears the impress of 
your personality as plainly as if I had 



had you before my eyes." She 
reached for the "Heart Book," which 
was lying near, and read portions of 
the dioicest passages to him. She 
pointed out that his face was like a 
cameo, and that his figure was certain- 
ly like a young pine tree. 

He admired her genius, kissed and 
complimented her to her heart's con- 
tent for a while, then drew her very 
firmly earthward. 

"We must talk about getting mar- 
ried," he said finally, during a little 
pause. "Do you think we shall en- 
counter opposition from your parents? 
Are they going to step in now and 
spoil all our happiness by declaring 
that you are too young?" He felt con- 
siderable anxiety on the subject 

".Oh, never!" Isabel assured him. 
"Mamma will be delighted, for we can 
be married right after my debut — ^no 
other girl in my set has done thatT 

"Uncle seems to approve, too," he 
remarked, smiling at her youthful en- 
thusiasm and loving her alt the more 
for it, "but he would approve of any- 
thing a fellow wanted to do. He's a 
genuine trump!" 

"Dr. Bruce is — is — er — a fine 
physician," Isabel answered, glancing 
rather hastily around the room as if 
in search of a remark which would be 
both safe and satisfying. 

"Is that the most you can say for 
him, when he is so soon to be your 
uncle, too?" her lover asked playfully, 
stroking back her hair and dwelling 
with silent happiness on the young 
honesty in her face. 

She toyed with the leaves of the 
"Heart Book" for a moment. 

"Oh, he's all right," she finally 
agreed, swallowing a trifle nervously ; 
f he's real nice — and rather good-look- 
ing, too, for such an old man !" 
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THE CAPTURE OF BLACKBEARD 



By S. W. Nicmcycr 



lARLY in the cight- 
j eenth century pirates 
J infested the Ameri- 
' can coast from New 
^ England to Florida, 
', notwithstanding the 
[ fact that the British 
government and the 
I Colonial authorities 
\ maintained vigilant 
and energetic meas- 
ures for the extermination of these 
highwaymen of the seas. In addition 
to the ships of the English navy en- 
gaged in hunting the desperadoes, 
diarters were granted to companies 
authorized to arm and equip ships for 
the purpose of capturing pirate ves- 
sels for profit, the terms being that 
one-tenth of all property captured was 
to be set aside for the king. Captain 
William Kidd, a Scotchman known 
for years in New York as a skilful 
and daring shipmaster, was appointed 
by one of the companies as command- 
er of the Adventure Galley, a new 
ship of about three hundred tons, car- 
rying thirty-four guns and a crew of 
one hundred and fifty-four men. 

Kidd for a while rendered good 
service to his company by securing 
rich prizes, but the temptations and 
allurements of illicit gains overcoming 
his scruples, he turned pirate. This 
act was followed by a short but suc- 
cessful career, in which he accumu- 
lated considerable treasure. The Earl 
of Ballamont, who had promoted the 
company employing Kidd, lured the 
pirate to Boston and delivered him to 
the government. Kidd was sent to 
Eneland, tried, convicted and executed 
at London on May 24, 1701. Balla- 
mont had possessed himself of Kidd's 
secrets, and after the latter's execu- 
tion secured treasure buried on Gardi- 



ner's Island near New York, in gold, 
silver, jewels and merchandise, valued 
at fifteen thousand pounds. 

Captain Quelch, a notorious sea rob- 
ber, sailed into Boston Harbor in 1704 
under the guise of an honest trader. 
His identity was discovered and with 
a number of his companions he died 
by the hands of the executioners. In 
1 71 7 Captain Bellamy, a daring buc- 
caneer, terrorized the New England 
coast, capturing a number of vessels 
and murdering their crews. His ship 
was wrecked on Cape Cod, the cap- 
tain and nearly all of his men being 
drowned. Out of a crew of one hun- 
dred and thirty, only six were saved 
to be tried and executed at Boston. 
Through the eflForts of Governor 
Johnson, of North Carolina, Captain 
Rhett, of Charleston, sailed on an ex- 
pedition against a gang of pirates who 
had depredated the Carolina coast 
This venture resulted in the capture 
of Steed Bonnett and Richard Worley. 
Bonnett was a man of high education 
and literary -attainments, and had hel4 
the rank of major in the British army. 
Steed Bonnett and Richard Worley, 
with forty-one of their band, were cxe- 
aited at Charleston on January i, 
1718. During the term of Nicholson, 
the Colonial President of Virginia, a 
number of pirates were captured and 
executed. During Spottswood's tvm, 
a band of pirates disguised as Mer- 
chants invaded Virginia, and beiny de- 
tected were hanged in chains on tfie 
shore of Hampton Roads, their bodies 
being allowed to remain, as an object 
lesson, to become food for the birds. 

The rendezvous of many pirate 
gangs was in the Bahama Islands, and 
a regular colony was maintained by 
them at New Providence. In answer 
to the complaints of English ship own- 
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•rs, in 1718 George the First decided 
to try the experiment of oflFering par- 
don to all pirates who would surrender 
to any of his colonial governors within 
one year; at the same time dispatch- 
ing a number of ships to the den of 
robbers at New Providence. Captain 
Wood Rogers, the commander of the 
expedition, took possession of the 
colony, and most of the pirates taking 
advantage of the king's proclamation, 
surrendered. The most notorious pi- 
rate of this period was 
John Theach, commonly 
known as "Blackbeard." 
Theach was known far 
and wide as a villainous 
ruffian who showed no 
mercy to his captives. An 
old history of the times 
says: 

John Theach was the name 
of this barbarous miscreant, 
but he was more commonly 
designated by his favorite ap- 
pellation of "Blackbcard," de- 
rived from his attempt to 
heighten the ferocious aspect 
of his countenance by suffer- 
ing a beard of unusually dark 
hue to grow to an immoder- 
ate length and adjusting it 
with elaborate care in such an 
inhuman disposition as was 
calailated to excite surprise, 
aversion and horror. He had 
once been acknowledged su- 
preme commander of the 
banded pirates at New Provi- 
dence, but for some reason 
forsook that pre-eminence 
and, confining himself to the 
sway of a single crew, pre- 
ferred to retire to the mouth 
of Pamlico River in North 
Carolina, whenever he de- 
sired to refit his vessel or re- 
fresh himself on shore. In battle he has 
been represented with the look and de- 
meanor of a fury, carrying three brace of' 
pistols in holsters slung over his shoulders 
and lighted matches under his hat, protrud- 
ing over his ears. 

The authority and admiration which the 
pirate chiefs obtained among their fellows 
was proportioned to the audacity and ex- 
travagances of their outrages on humanity; 
and none in this respect ever challenged a 
rivalship with Theach. The force of his 
pretentions may be conceived from the char- 
acter of his jests and the style of his con- 
vh^ial humor. Having frequently under- 
taken to personify a demon for die enter- 



tainment of the crew, he proposed on one 
occasion to gratify them still further by an 
anticipated presentation of hell, and in this 
attempt he nearly stifled his whole crew 
with the fumes of brimstone under the 
hatches of his vessel. In one of his ecsta- 
sies, while heated with liquor and sitting in 
his cabin, he took a pistol in each hand and 
cocking them under the table blew out the 
lights, and then, with crossed hands, fired 
on each side of his companions, one of 
whom received a shot that maimed him for 
life. He kept fourteen women, whom he 
called his wives, and who were alternately 



"BLACKBEARD" 
Prom an old print, London, 1725 

the objects of his dalliarce and the victims 
of his cruelty. 

The county of Bath, adjaccn* to the 
scene of his retirement in Pamlico 
River, was thinly peopled, and Theach, 
protected by a strong guard, repaired 
frequently on shore and visi*'vl some 
of the inhabitants who did not «'isdain 
to associate with such a monster or 
who dreaded to provoke his ven- 
geance by rejecting his advances. But 
his chief security was derived from 
the profligacy of Charles Eden, the 
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governor, and Tobias Knight, the sec- 
retary of the province, who were cor- 
rupted by the pirate's gold and con- 
sented to protect him in return for a 
share of it. The notoriety of this 
league between the principal officers 
of file proprietary government and the 
most infamous ruffian of the age, dis- 
couraged and disgusted every honest 
man in North Carolina, relaxed the 
bonds of civil government, and pro- 
moted a general deterioration of mor- 
als. 

Enriched with his guilty spoil and 
apprised of the operations of Woods 
Rogers, at New Providence, Theach 
judged it expedient to secure an in- 
demnity for the past by accepting the 
benefit of the king's proclamation, and 
for this purpose surrendered himself, 
with twenty of his men, to his patron, 
Governor Eden, who administered the 
oath of allegiance "to wretches who, 
by oaths were habitually employed as 
the instruments of fraud, the expres- 
sions of rage and fury, and the con- 
comitants of rapine and bloodshed." 
A few of the pirates betook them- 
selves to honest pursuits, while the 
greater number, still at war with hu- 
man welfare, insulted and contami- 
nated by the spectacle of their wealthy 
impunity and the example of their 
vices, the society which they had plun- 
dered by their maritime robberies. 

But it was impossible for a man tike 
Theach, whose mind was loaded with 
such a weight of dark and horrible 
remembrance, "to exist without mad- 
ness or compunction in a state that 
admitted even the shortest intervals 
of calm reflection ; and, seeking a sub- 
stitute for the vehement interest of 
battle and a refuge from the torments 
of his conscience in the excitement of 
gambling and the stupefaction of de- 
bauchery," he soon dissipated his 
riches and was reduced to want. 
Without a moment's scruple, he de- 
termined to return to his former oc- 
cupation, and, having enlisted a suita- 
ble crew, fitted out a sloop which he 
entered at the Custom House as a 
common trader, embarking, as he said, 
for a commercial adventure. In a few 
weeks he returned to North Carolina, 
bringing with him a French ship in a 



perfect condition of soundness, and 
with a valuable cargo, which he de- 
posed on oatli that he had found de- 
serted at sea, a statement which Eden 
and Knight accepted without hesita- 
tion, though it obtained credit from no 
one else — and some of the Carolinians 
who had formerly sufifered from 
Theach's depredations, instead of 
vainly invoking the justice of a gov- 
ernor who openly connived at his vil- 
lainy, dispatched information of the 
occurrence to the government at Vir- 
ginia. 

The capture of the French ship by 
Theach, as related by several of his 
crew, and his subsequent destruction, 
as told in the narrative of Captain 
John Maynard of the British navy, 
and now in the possession of that ofB- 
cer's descendants in Virg^inia, and 
from which this accoimt is compiled, 
is an interesting story of Colonial 
days, when brave and resolute men 
were laying the foundation of our 
country's stability. 

On the fourth of September, 1718, 
the French ship Celeste sailed from 
Havre with a cargo of merchandise 
for the West Indies. In addition to 
her cargo, the Celeste carried several 
passengers, among the number being 
Mr. Paul Morton, an English mer- 
chant, and his daughter. Miss Mary 
Morton. England and Spain were at 
war, and Mr. Morton had sailed in a 
French ship in order to avoid possi- 
ble capture by the Spaniards. The 
passage was rendered pleasant by fav- 
orable winds and fair weather. Mr. 
Morton was visiting the West Indies 
for the purpose of looking after his 
business interests there, and Miss 
Morton was making a pleasure trip, 
expecting to meet, in the course of the 
visit, her fiance, a lieutenant of the 
British navy whose ship was cruising 
in American waters. Miss Morton 
was twenty, a beautiful blonde, refined 
and cultivated, and had for some time 
been engaged to the young officer 
whom she hoped soon to see. Tlie 
young lady was a favorite with the 
ship's company, and received much at- 
tention. 

It was ten o'clock on the morning 
of October 14. Mr. Morton and his 
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daughter were on deck, engaged in 
conversation with the French captain, 
who assured them that he would land 
them the following day at Bermuda. 
Mr. and Miss Mor.on were express- 
ing their pleasure and assuring the 
captain of their appreciation of his 
many courtesies during the voyage, 
when the lookout cried, "A sail I" The 
captain, with the aid of his glass, ob- 
served a small ship some two miles 
distant in apparent distress. The ves- 
sel displayed the English flag upside 
down, as a sign that she was in need 
of assistance, and the ship was badly 
listed, while the crew of ten or twelve 
men were laboring at the pumps. The 
weather was fine, and the captain de- 
cided to run alongside of the distressed 
vessel. When within hailing distance, 
the Frenchman called in fairly good 
English, "What ship is that?" In- 
stantly tiie answer was returned i "The 
Mermaid, of Boston, bound for Ber- 
muda. We are leaking badly and wish 
to abandon the ship." The French 
captain politely responded: "We will 
take pleasure in receiving you on 
board." The two ships came together, 
a rope was passed from the distressed 
vessel to the French ship, and the crew 
began to climb to the deck of the 
Frenchman. At this moment the 
hatches of the newcomer were thrown 
open and a swarm of villainous pi- 
rates, headed by the fiendish Theach, 
sprang on deck and quickly reached 
the French vessel. The pirates were 
well armed. The Frenchmen made a 
determined resistance, killing a num- 
ber of the invaders and wounding the 
pirate chief, but being taken entirely 
unawares were at a great disadvan- 
tage, and were soon put to death. 
Miss Morton was the only person 
spared, every other living soul of the 
Frendi ship being murdered and their 
bodies thrown overboard. Blackbeard 
had purposely listed his ship by mov- 
ing a portion of his cargo to one side, 
and the men were put at the pumps 
as a decoy. 

Miss Morton was kept a prisoner 
in the cabin of the French vessel by 
Thcadi, who transferred his head- 
auartcrs to the captured vessel, and 
nie two ships, with crews divided 



from the pirate, sailed for Carolina. 
A number of women from Black- 
beard's vessel were also transferred 
to the prize, and Miss Morton was 
placed in their custody. The horror 
of her situation and a wound from a 
pistol ball received in the attack of 
the pirates, rendered her desperately 
ill, but this proved to be her salvation. 

Alexander Spottswood, the sturdy 
Scotchman whose brave deeds and 
splendid valor as the orc;anizer and 
leader of "The Knights of the Golden 
Horse Shoe," had won the applause 
of two continents, was equally en- 
deared to the Virginians by his wise 
and honorable career as governor of 
the colony. On the night of November 
14, the beauty and chivalry of the Old 
Dominion were gathered at a ball 
given by the governor at his "palace" 
in Williamsburg, the colonial capital, 
in honor of the ofiicers of the British 
navy whose ship lay at anchor in 
Hampton Roads. The beautiful maids 
and stately matrons of old Virginia, 
with native g^ace and stately charm 
vied with "The Golden Horse Shoe 
Knights," the ofiicers, in the uniform 
of the colonial militia, the statesmen 
and planters of Virginia in tendering 
a royal welcome to the guests from 
the English ship. 

The beautiful, quaint costumes of 
the ladies and the dignified bearing 
of the gentlemen, made picturesque by 
their style of dress, as they danced 
the minuet formed a scene of rare 
grace and beauty. In the gay throng 
Governor Spottswood was chatting 
with a bevy of pretty girls and gra- 
ciougly receiving his guests, when an 
aid approached to announce that a 
delegation of gentlemen from North 
Carolina had arrived in Williamsburg 
and desired a conference with his ex- 
cellency. By the governor's direction, 
the visitors were invited to the ball- 
room and presented to the company. 
After salutations were exchanged, the 
leader of the Carolinians, Colonel 
John Small, said: 

"Governor Spottswood, on behalf 
of the people of North Carolina, we 
are here to invoke your generosity 
and aid in the interest of justice and 
to help the honest people of North 
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Carolina destroy the villainous pirate 
Blackbeard, who is, with the assistance 
of the cowardly and vicious governor 
of our colony, terrorizing and rob- 
bing the settlements, seizing ships on 
the high seas, and murdering their 
crews without restraint It is not only 
for the reason that we are helpless to 
secure relief from the authorities of 
our colony that we are here, but be- 
cause we feel that in appealing to your 
excellency and to the Virginia colony, 
we are seeking aid from a generous 
and gallant people, who have been 
ever ready to respond to a call for as- 
sistance, and to give knightly battle 
in every just cause. We request your 
excellency to send at once a ship of 
war to our coast to capture and de- 
stroy this pirate, who in fancied se- 
curity is now boldly defying restraint. 
For this aid we shall be grateful and 
ever ready to respond to your call 
when needed in any time of danger." 

During Colonel Small's speech, the 
entire company had gathered around 
the visitors, and at the close of his re- 
marks they answered with quick and 
hearty applause. Governor Spotts- 
wood's reply was immediate: 

"... It is well that you came to 
us for assistance at this time, for just 
now we are best able to render it. 
There are at this time three ships of 
war at anchor in Hampton Roads, act- 
ing under the orders of the governor 
of this colony. These ships are 
manned by brave crews and com- 
manded by gallant and darins; offi- 
cers. I shall direct that one of these 
vessels be sent to bring me the pirate 
Theach, dead or alive." 

At this juncture of the governor's 
remarks, the company again broke 
into applause, and the three com- 
manders of the war ships stepped for- 
ward, each to request that his ship 
be given the order to capture the pi- 
rate. Continuing his speech, the gov- 
ernor said: 

"It is difficult to decide which of the 
three ships to send on this expedition, 
for the reason that all of the com- 
manding officers are brave men with 
excellent records, ever ready to serve 
their king or to fight in an honorable 
cause. Two of the commanders are 



officers of long service and tplttidid 
records. The other, a young Ueuten- 
ant, has served a shorter period, but 
has never been found wantmg in time 
of danger, and I shall give him this 
opportimity to distinguish himself. 
Lieutenant John Maynard, you are 
herewith directed to proceed at once 
with your ship Bristol to the Carolina 
coast to capture or destroy the pirate 
Blackbeard. Bring me here his body 
alive or bring me lus head. When you 
have done this I shall commend you 
to the king for promotion." 

Lieutenant Maynard was warmly 
congratulated, and the company soon 
dispersed, eagerly discussing the ad- 
venture. On the following day the 
Bristol sailed for the Carolina coast 
and, after cruising for several days, 
Maynard descried the pirate ap- 
proaching Pamlico Sound, evidently 
in search of prey. Theach, much sur- 
prised by the presence of an enemy, 
avoided a fi^t in the beginning, but 
during the mght prepared his ship for 
action. Oil the following morning he 
made no attempt to escape, but boldly 
challenged his antagonist to battle. 
From the difficult navigation of the 
inlet through which the assailants had 
to penetrate in order to approadh him, 
and from his superior acquaintance 
with the soimdings of the coast, 
Theach was able to manoeuver for a 
while with advantage, and maintained 
a running fight At length, however, 
a dose encounter ensu^, in which, 
after great slaughter on both sides 
and considerable damage to tfie ships, 
the steady, deliberate valor of May- 
nard and his crew prevailed. 

Anticipating defeat, Hieach had 
posted one of his men with a lighted 
match over his powder magazine, that 
in the last extremity he might defraud 
justice of a part of its triumph. But 
some accident or mistake prevented 
the execution of this act. After a 
number of broadsides from both ships, 
the vessels came in close contact; 
grappling irons were thrown from the 
English ship, and a hand to hand fight 
followed. Lieutenant Maynard was 
the first to reach the pirate vessel 
Pistol in hand, he shot down tho firit 
that opposed him and eagerly sought 
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Theaeh. Th« pirate chief rushed for- 
ward to receive him, discharging his 
Distol as he came. The ball grazed 
Maynard's cheek but did not stop his 
progress. As he raised his cutlass to 
cut down his antagonist, Blackbeard 
attempted to cock another pistol, but 
was struck down by Maynard before 
he could carry out his design, and ex- 
pired within a few minutes. The pi- 
rates fought stubbornly and both sides 
suffered severely, but the loss of 
Theaeh discouraged his followers and 
the few survivors of the piratical 
crew threw down their arms and, su- 
ing for life, were spared from the 
sword to be delivered over to a more 
suitable death at the hands of the exe- 
cutioner in Virginia. The dead of the 
pirate ship were thrown overboard, 
and the bodies of the English sailors 
were prepared for burial on shore. At 
the close of the battle, the women from 
the cabin of the pirate ship swarmed 
on deck, terror stricken by the death 
of their master. Lieutenant Majmard 
learning that there was an English 
lady ill and a captive in the cabin, at 
once went below, and received the 
greatest surprise of his life in recog- 



nizing in the prisoner his beautiful 
girl promised wife. Miss Mary Mor- 
ton, whom he had expected to meet 
in Bermuda. The meeting was a joy- 
ous one, but both the young lady and 
the brave oflScer were overcome with 
emotion. The surgeon of the English* 
ship immediately gave his attention to 
Miss Morton and she was soon on the 
way to recovery. 

The Bristol, after making some 
badly needed repairs, proceeded to re- 
turn to Virginia and sailed into 
Hampton Roads with the head of the 
villainous Blackbeard displayed at the 
masthead. Miss Morton was tenderly 
received by the family of Governor 
Spottswood, in Williamsburg. Lieu- 
tenant Maynard, on the recommenda- 
tion of the governor of Virginia, was 
promoted by the king to the rank of 
captain. He was married at the gov- 
ernor's palace in Williamsburg, to 
Miss Morton, and from thenceforth 
made his home in Virginia. His de- 
scendants are numerous in the Old 
Dominion, and the record of their an- 
cestor's gallant and romantic career is 
told to succeeding generations with 
great pride. 



LITTLE CHILDREN OF THE MILL 

For them no hope, no dream may be fulfilled. 

All thoughts of sunshine, birds, or bees, or flowers, 
Or flowing streams : these, these must all be stilled 

And cruel labor mark the long-drawn hours. 
For them no play, no games, no races on the sward. 

Or wrestling, rough and gay in happy health. 
No glow of rounded cheek, no sweet reward. 

No bo)dsh pranks, or daring wiles by stealth — 
That tells of happy childhood, in woods or fruiting fields. 

The shout, the song, the march to martial strain 
Have ceased to be : and wistful childhood yields. 

Its budding promise, and may never come again. 
Bereft of these he gfrows bewildered, listless, pale 

And ties long threads that slip and slip again. 
And vacant listens to the spindles' tiresome tale 

Of everlasting drowse and toiling strain. 
Oh, brothers I sisters ! is it negligence or heedless slight 

Of God's pure uncorrupted gift, a little child. 
That we should take the surest, shortest way to blight 

A soul, and hop« we •ver can with Him be reconciled? 

/. Kendrick Collins. 
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CHAPTER XXV— Continued 

A wild impulse flooded her brain, 
like a tidal wave from the sea of her 
despair. She would appeal to the 
Squire for a release from her promise 
— ^humbly petition his better self to 
spare her the misery of a marriage, 
loveless at least on her part. It could 
only bring sorrow to her, and doubt- 
less unhappiness to him ; since he could 
not wish to wed a wife, who brought 
him no love, and only deep aversion. 

Yes, she would appeal to him — ^it 
was the one final hope left her. He 
must not, could not refuse to release 
her after such a confession. When at 
last he started to go, the girl quiddy 
caught up her hat, and said, "I will 
ride with you along the road a little 
way." 

"And after to-morrow, it will be all 
the way in life together, eh?" asked 
the old man jocosely, chucking her 
under the chin with one of his clumsy 
fingers. She instinctively shrank from 
his touch, but followed him into the 
ni^ht. 

Without, the elements seemed as 
foreboding as the girl's own unhappy 
thoughts. An ominous sky brooded in 
gloom. In the north a huge pile of 
clouds, sullen and heavy, lay banked 
high above the horizon, threatening 
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[lat seemed to hem 
of woe. Gusts of 
ime came sweeping 
lids, precursors of 

the old man stood 
iter the door was 
he was the first to 
spw»n., CK9 oii^ uiivonsciously drew a 
little nearer to his side before a pass- 
ing gust. 

"I must have a kiss, my dear— one 
little kiss, on this, our marriage eve." 

Her first impulse was to push him 
rudely from her, to deny him flatly 
such a request, though surely a lover's 
prerogative on the eve of marriage. 
Then, remembering the purpose for 
which she had followed him into the 
night, and the appeal she was about 
to make, she quiddy realized that she 
must touch his compassion, not arouse 
his prejudice, if she would hope^ to 
win. Perhaps a submissive acquies- 
cence on her part at this important 
moment might help to gain her cause. 

She paused a brief moment, nerv- 
ing herself for the trying ordeal, tfien 
resolutely putting aside her aversion, 
holding in check all mutinous 
thoughts, she hastily put up her lips 
and lightly touched his red, coarse 
cheek. 

As she did so, a sudden flash from 
the muttering sky, like a reproof from 
heaven itself, for the act, made day 
of the night for one brief instant, and 
the dearly defined scene was envel- 
oped in darkness again. 

The Squire's back was partly turned 
toward the road, but Sally, looking 
out full upon it, saw in that brief 
flash of vivid light, clearly defined 



Note.— "The Night Riders*' oommenced In Attgtuit, 1907. 
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against the white background of the 
puce, Milton Derr standing in the road 
not ten paces away. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

A pall of swiftly enveloping black- 
ness closed about the toll-house and 
its surroundings, which had been re- 
vealed for one short space. 

The girl started bade with a sharp 
cry, wrung from her in surprise and 
consternation at the sudden apparition 
she had beheld, while the Squire, 
naturally mistook her perturbation for 
fear of the storm. 

"Q>me! don't be afraid, my dear, 
you are quite safe," he said, sooth- 
ingly, striving climisily at the words 
to ^p his arm about her waist. But 
she adroitly avoided the movement 
and retreated toward the door of the 
toll-house. 

"Hurry home !" she cried anxiously, 
thinking rather of ridding herself of 
his presence, than of entertaining a 
fear for his safety. "The storm is near 
at hand." 

"It's a good deal bluster," answered 
the Squire calmly, after a critical 
glance heavenward. "It may not rain 
at all. I hope it may not, as to-mor- 
row's our wedding— only think of 
that, chidde, our wedding day!" 

"Hurry home!" repeated Sally, 
faintly, scarcely knowing what she 
was saying, and only desirous of has- 
tening his departure, and ridding her- 
self of his hateful presence— doubly 
hateful at this moment. There was a 
touch of very entreaty in her voice. 

"I thought you were going to ride 
with me a little way," remonstrated 
the Squire in disappointed tones. 
"You said you were." 

"No! no!" answered the girl hastily, 
"it's dangerous — ^besides, irs growing 
late." 

"That's scarcely treating me fair," 
protested the Squire, but he good-na- 
turedly shambled along the platform, 
and went to get his buggy. "We won't 
b^n to quarrel this early," he added 
with a laugh, "so— good night, my 
dear! and pleasant dreams to you!" 

"Good night!" echoed Sally, me- 
chanically, phe stood motionless until 



the sound of the vehicle grew faint in 
the distance, then, with ouaking^frame, 
she hurriedly jtmiped off the platform 
into the road, and groped her way to 
the spot where she had seen the dark, 
solitary figure standing fully revealed 
in that brief, intense light. 

She had heard no sound, save the 
Squire's clumsy movements, and later 
the rumble of his buggy alone; the 
pike, and as she eagerly started for- 
ward, the thought came to her that 
perhaps she was the dupe of her own 
vivid imagination — ^that the motion- 
less figure imprinted on the retina of 
her eye, as it had been etched on the 
background of the night, was the crea- 
ture of her excited brain, and had no 
part in the darkness without. 

"Milt!" she called out softly, in- 
quiringly. 

She strained her ear attentively to 
the silence. The sound of labored 
breathing near at hand betrayed the 
presence she sought, and putting forth 
her hand fearlessly she touched the 
substance of the shadow she had seen. 

"Milt !" she once more called aloud. 

With a gesture of impatience, or 
anger, she loiew not which, he roughly 
shook off the hand laid lightly upon 
him, with the impatient mumbling of 
a fierce oath. 

"So, it's true," he said at last; but 
his voice sounded strange and harsh, 
and totally unlike the familiar caress- 
ing tones she had so longed to hear 
once more. 

A deep silence fell between them, 
and in its strained quiet she could 
hear her heart beating loudly in her 
bosom, as if it were the pendulum of 
some muffled dock ticking off the 
dreary moments of a life. 

"Yes," she answered, finally break- 
ing the intense silence, her voice 
scarcely more than a faint whisper. It 
seemed that an age had passed since 
the question was asked. 

"Sally!" he cried sharply, as if her 
reply had been a keen knife thrust. 
"You don't mean it!" 

"It is true," she said, simply. 

"And I would not believe it, even 
though I read it by chance in one of 
the papers from here. I said it was a 
Ije. I really thought it -wsts ofie — ^ 
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wicked lie — a damnable one — I didn't 
know women/' he added, with a bitter 
laugh. 

'Tkm't blame me, Milt," she fal- 
tered. "I did it for the best" 

"For the best?" he edioed, scorn- 
fully, swift anger following dose upon 
his words. "Is it for the best to wreck 
my life — my faith in you ?" 

"It need not wreck your life, it must 
not," answered Sally, earnestly. "I'm 
not worth it. Oh ! why did you come 
back?" she asked sorrowfully. 

"I came back to convince myself 
that it was a lie. I was a fool for com- 
ing, ril admit that; but women have 
made fools of men ever since the days 
of Eve." 

The two walked on up the road, 
further away from the toll-house. 

"You should not have come back," 
persisted the girl. "I hoped you never 
would. I beg you to go away again, 
this very night. It is t^st for us both. 
Some day you will find a true woman 
who is worthy your love," she added 
with a sob rising in her throat, but 
Milt in his anger and resentment failed 
to rightly interpret its meaning. 

"'fiien you have been fooling me all 
the while!" he cried, hot with indig- 
nation. "You have made me believe 
that you cared nothing for him — ^that 
you loathed him, even — well, perhaps 
you did, but you loved his money — 
you've sold yourself for that." 

"No! no! Milt, don't say that!" 
cried the girl imploringly. "I may 
have sold myself to him, but not for 
money— don't think that of me!" 

"If not for money — for what?" de- 
manded Derr, sternly. "For what else 
but his houses and lands?" 

Once again the impulse was strong 
upon her to confess the truth, yet swift 
to follow the impulse came tiie un- 
happy knowledge that to do this would 
be to seal Milt's fate. If she would 
save him, she must sacrifice herself. 
For his sake her lips must remain 
mute now, and perhaps for ever. 

"It is a sale, an outright sale !" per- 
sisted Derr. "You really don't care 
for him, you never did. It is only his 
money you are after — money, not love 
has won the day, it, always will. I 
might have' known as much, but I was 



simple, and had a simple faith. I 
didn't understand the falseness of 
women's hearts." 

"Would I have risked my life, as I 
did, to get you out of the clutches of 
the raiders that night, if I had cared 
nothing for you ?" asked Sally in sharp 
earnestness, unable longer to bear his 
reproaches in silence. 

"And to what purpose?" demanded 
her companion. 'Why didn't you let 
them kill me, as they proposed doing? 
It would have been kinder to have let 
them put me out of the way," he add- 
ed bitterly. 

"Oh, why didn't you stay away, 
when once you had gone?" she asked. 
"It would have been far kinder to 
me. 

"I begin to understand now wh? 
you were so anxious to have me go, ' 
he said. "Probably you feared I would 
make trouble. Did you think I might 
attempt to harm your youthful, hand- 
some lover?" he asked, sneeringly. 
"No wonder you only cared to talk of 
the present, not of the future Aat 
night we parted. No wonder yojti 
parried my questions when I asked if 
you would some day come to me. I 
marveled then at your strange silence, 
but the reason is now as clear as day. 
All the while you were urging me to 
go away, you were expecting to marry 
him after I had gone 1 Q>n&ss now— 
wasn't your word given to him before 
I went awav?" 

"Yes," acknowledged Sally, "but let 
me explain a few tibings you do not 
understand, I" — 

"It is unnecessary," quickly inter- 
rupted Milt. "Those things I (/(i un- 
derstand are all-sufficient for me. 
You wanted me away from here, and 
you succeeded in getting me to go— 
you preferred the Squire's money to 
my poverty, and you are on the eve 
of getting his money, too. Perhaps 
you are in league with those rascals 
who may have meant only to frighten 
me, and cause me to run away, like a 
cowardly cur. They might not have 
harmed me — I doubt now if they in- 
tended to. 

"It is not too late, though, to thwart 
your plans and his," continued the 
speaker with increasing anger. "Yott 
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are not yet married to that brute, and, 
by heaven I you shall not be ! I swear 
it! I will kill him first — ^the scoundrel 1 
the hound!" he cried passionately, 
overswept by the rage that swayed 
him, like a tree twisted by the storm. 

"Milt, Milt, don't talk that way! 
You mustn't harm him! You shall 
not !" cried the girl, terror-stricken by 
the passionate utterances of her com- 
panion. 

Her words were but fuel to the 
flame. They goaded him into a sort of 
frenzy. 

"So you beg for him, do you ? You 
don't want him hurt — ^your lover, your 
husband that is soon to be. By heav- 
en ! ni wring his wrinkled, villainous 
neck like I would a chicken's, d — ^n 
him. He's driven me from his roof, 
he's taken you from me, but I'll even 
up old scores at last." 

As the maddened man started up 
the road, Sally frantically caught hold 
of him, striving to pacify his anger, 
to reason with him, to make him un- 
derstand his un justness toward her, 
but he roughly shook himself free, and 
moved the faster. 

"Milt! Milt! come back!" she cried 
entreatingly, but he made no answer, 
and hurried on. 

"Milt! listen to me! It's all my 
fault. I, alone, am to blame. Come 
back! For God's sake, don't do any- 
thing rash !" 

Again she tried to overtake him, to 
lay hold of him, but he broke into a 
run, and left her far behind, crying 
entreatingly to him through the dark- 
ness. 

CHAPER XXVII 

The darkness enveloped the hurry- 
in|f man as it had done once before 
this night, when he stood silent and 
motionless in the middle of the road, 
near the toll-house, yet the girl still 
followed his retreating figure persist- 
endy through the gloom, beseeching 
him to return, to relinquish his fell 
purpose. 

She stopped at last, understanding 
that it was futile to follow further, 
that he was deaf to her entreaties to 
turn back, and that she could no longer 
hop« t» •Y^rti^kf him. As shf stood 



still and listened, she heard his re- 
treating footsteps growing fainter and 
fainter far up the road. 

Some minutes later, a second vivid 
band of light revealed his tall, dark 
figure sharply silhouetted against the 
sky, from the brow of the hill he had 
climbed, then darkness came again, 
like a black curtain, and blotted him 
from sight. 

The girl stood for some time in the 
middle of the road, with hands clasped 
tightly together, and tear-stained face, 
striving to think connectedly, to reason 
calmly in the face of a new trouble. 

What must she do? Which way to 
turn? 

She well knew Milt's disposition — 
a veritable powder magazine it was, 
readily ignited by an angry spark, yet 
soon over with, a flash in the pan, one 
might say, without a bullet behind to 
be sped on its mission of evil. 

Such dire threats as he had just ut- 
tered, were but the violent outburst of 
a sudden passion, and signified no 
durability of purpose, no fixed resolve. 
Long before he could reach tiie 
Squire's place, his better judgment 
would surely prevail — ^the calm after a 
spent storm. Probably he was already 
beginning to repent his hot temper, 
and regret his hasty speech. 

That it was without cause Sally 
could not aver. From Milton's stand- 
point, at least, he must feel that he 
had been most shamefully used, not 
so much at the hands of the Squire, in 
the present instance, as by the girl her- 
self. How meanly he must think of 
her — ^heartless, mercenary, h3rpocriti- 
cal! And yet she dared not defend 
her actions by telling him the truth. 

As she stood thus, uncertain and 
confused, looking anxiously toward 
the hill where she had last seen the 
solitary figure crowning it, a reassur- 
ing thought came to her. Even should 
Milt go as far as the Squire's, he 
would not be able to gain entrance to 
the house, for his uncle had doubtless 
reached home before this, and he 
would be little likely to admit any one 
into his house at that hour of the 
night, especially an avowed enemy, 
such as he knew his nephew to be. 

If Milt attempted to make any troq- 
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ble at all, he would wait until the mor- 
row — ^her wedding day. How hateful 
the thought of this event now seemed 
to her! She felt at the moment that 
if Milt would only come back and 
tempt her to flight, this unhappy mar- 
riage would never take place. She 
would risk anything, everything, and 
marry the younger man, despite all 
else. Why had she not thought of this 
sooner? Oh! yes, she remembered, it 
was on her mother's account. What 
would become of her? 

As the unhappy g^rl recalled her 
lover's angry words, she felt that she 
deserved them all — each word of 
harsh reproach, of fierce anger, and 
just scorn. It was a very wonder he 
had not offered to strike her dead as 
she stood before him. To think he 
had even been a witness to her kiss, 
and had moreover heard from her 
very own lips the confession Aat she 
was about to wed his hated kinsman. 
It was little wonder that Milt was half 
crazed by jealousy and rage. 

If he did but know the terrible sac- 
rifice she was about to make for his 
sake, he must surely pity her, and no 
longer taunt her for her seeming per- 
fidy and falseness of heart 

The gfirl found herself wondering 
that her lover's anger had not cen- 
tered on herself rather than the 
Squire. She was the one on whom the 
younger man should have avenged 
himself. Perhaps it was a forttmate 
thing, after all, that she had not fol- 
lowed him further into the night. He 
might have been tempted, in his un- 
governable rage, to wreak his ven- 
gence on her as well as on his hated 
kinsman. A strange, unusual timidity 
suddenly took possession of her — a 
feeling that was near akin to dread of 
the younger man, irresponsible in his 
jealous rage, though scarcely a fear of 
the man himself, so much as of the 
demon of jealousy she had aroused in 
him. 

Beset with this new sensation, she 
peered cautiously into the night, as 
though one might be lurkine^ in hid- 
ing near by, ready to spring forth up- 
on her, then realizing that nothing but 
darkness lay around^ her, she abruptly 
twrn^d Ii?r steps toward the to)l-hou$e, 



Alas! the bitter disappointment of 
life. Thus had come to naught aU the 
efforts in Milton Derr's behalf, her 
own sacrifice a useless thing, since, 
instead of averting the dangers that 
threatened him, she had unwitting- 
ly been the cause of involving him in 
yet greater perils. 

Even though his threats against the 
Squire were but idle ones — blasted 
buds of evil without promise of frui- 
tion, as she believed them to be, still, 
if Milt persisted in tarrying longer in 
the locality, he was not only putting 
his own life in jeopardy, but would 
also bring on Steve Judson swift ret- 
ribution as well. 

She had tried to impress these facts 
on Milt's mind before he had gone 
away. Why had he not remained 
away as she had entreated him to do, 
on parting? 

Then she remembered that he would 
not have returned — ^that he would 
probably have known nothing of her 
marriage until it was too late, if he 
had not read an announcement of it 
in the papers. Her mother was really 
at the bottom of it all, she was chiefly 
to blame for Milt's return ; for many 
things, in fact, now bearing the bitter 
fruit of sorrow. 

Mrs. Brown had caused the notice 
of the marriage to be put in the paper 
without her £iughter's knowledge or 
consent. Sally had begged her mother 
to say as little about me wedding as 
possible, and if that obdurate person 
had only heeded the request, aJl this 
present trouble might easily have been 
avoided. 

Beset with anxious doubts, intangi- 
ble fears, disquieting thoughts, feeling 
the while most bitterly toward her 
mother for the officious part she had 
persistently played in all this unhappy 
affair, Sallv retraced her steps slowly 
to the toll-house. 

Poor girl ! Truly her marriage eve 
was not a propitious one. 

The first objects on which the girl's 
eyes rested the next morning, when 
she awoke after a troubled sleep, were 
the simple wedding garments spread 
out carefully on some chairs near her 
bed, and as she lay and looked at them, 
in bitterness of heart and spirit, $h 
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heard her mother astir in the kitchen 
preparing breakfast. 

Sally half rose in bed. Her very 
heart seemed faint within her as she 
gazed on all this hateful reminder of 
what the day held in store, and with 
a quick sob she buried her face in her 
hands. 

As she sat thus — a tearful, sobbing 
figure — surely a strange posture for a 
prospective bride on her bridal mom, 
she heard a horse galloping swiftly 
along the road, and as the sound came 
nearer, she found her attention gradu- 
ally absorbed by it There seemed 
something of undue haste in the rid- 
er's speed. 

A moment later the winded animal 
stopped at the toll-house gate, while a 
loud knock quickly summoned Mrs. 
Brown to the door. Sally's alert ear 
caught the sound of a negro's voice 
without, speaking rapidly and excited- 
ly, then a sharp exclamation from the 
toll-taker followed. 

The listening bride-elect could not 
distinguish the negro's hurried words, 
nor guess the import of his message, 
but finally she caught one single word 
that her mother uttered, and that 
word was — "murdered." 

Scarcely had it reached the girl's 
strained attention, when she sprang 
hurriedly out of bed, and catching up 
her wedding dress threw it hastily 
over her shoulders. Then her strength 
seemed suddenly to go, and she stood 
trembling and white, her eyes fixed 
on the door of her room in a vacant 
stare, her mind a blank to all sur- 
roundings. 

Her mother found her thus when 
she came into the room a few moments 
later, visibly agitated. 

"You heard it then?" she said hus- 
kily, looking into Sally's terror-strick- 
en face. 

"He could not have done it!" 
gasped Sally, brokenly. "It was only 
an idle threat," she added, her voice 
sinking to a whisper. 

"Of course he didn't do it!" ex- 
claimed her mother, catching only her 
daughter's first words. "He was mur- 
dered—murdered in cold blood!" 

The girl opened her mouth as if to 
speak again, but the sound crumbled 



to unintelligible murmurs, as the fear 
of uttering words no ear must ever 
hear flashed through her bewildered 
mind, so she stood looking blankly at 
her mother, with wide-open eyes of 
horror, while the color fled from her 
face, leaving a ghastly pallor instead. 

All the dreadful interval she was 
thinking of Milton Derr rather than 
his victim, and she started like a guilty 
thing at her mother's next words: 

"There's but one person in the 
whole wide world who could have 
done this, to my thinkin', an' that's 
Milt Derr!" 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

Throughout the day there seemed 
an interminable passing the New Pike 
gate. Many stepped to condole with 
its inmates, a few through genuine 
sympathy, a greater number urged by 
a secret desire to see how the bride- 
elect bore up under the dire misfor- 
tune, that had come almost with tiie 
suddenness of the lightning's stroke. 
The curiosity of these was bafRtd, for 
the girl shut herself closely in her own 
room, and denied herself to all. 

When the news of the tragedy 
reached town, the coroner came out 
to the Squire's place to hold an in- 
quest, while numerous others followed 
in his wake, drawn thither by the mor- 
bid interest that attracts many to tiie 
scene of similar crimes. 

Mrs. Brown waited on the gate, 
eager to know all that was thought 
or said of the deplorable affair, and 
though her daughter asked not a sin- 
gle word, the mother, who plied with 
voluble questioning almost every soul 
that passed through the gate, told her 
from time to time of the rumors that 
were afloat Thus the girl learned of 
the verdict on the coroner's return — 
that Squire Bixler had met his death 
in his own room the night before, by 
a knife-thrust at the hand of some 
person or persons unknown. The vic- 
tim had evidently been dead several 
hours when his body was found by 
one of the servants who came to see 
why the Squire was so tardy on his 
wedding mom. 

Robt^ry may have been a cause, for 
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the Squire's pocket-book was found 
lying open and empty at his side, and 
a small drawer in the tall clock had 
been pulled out and searched, yet the 
victim's heavy gold watch had not 
been taken, and nothing else in the 
room seemed to have been disturbed 
or molested. 

The murderer had not broken into 
the house, evidently, for the front door 
was found to be unlocked, and an en- 
trance and exit had doubtless been 
effected through that. Considering 
this fact, it seemed a highly plausible 
theory tliat the murderer must have 
been admitted to the house by the 
Squire himself, and that it was doubt- 
less some one whom the Squire well 
knew, else the door had not been un- 
locked to this one in the late hours of 
the night. 

The Squire was dressed, with the 
exception of his coat and shoes, and 
had evidently not gone to bed, there- 
fore the murder must have been com- 
mitted along in the early part of the 
night, before his usual bedtime. The 
tx^y lay on the floor near a can- 
dle-stand before the fire. The can- 
dle had burned entirely down in its 
socket, and the melted tallow had af- 
terward hardened into a cake round 
the bowl of the stick. Amid the em- 
bers in the fireplace, under the charred 
end of a log that had burned in two 
and fallen to one side, was found the 
remnant of a gray felt hat. 

From the position and range of the 
cut in the body, the blow had probably 
been given while the victim was stand- 
ing up facing his assailant. His mur- 
derer had not stolen upon him una- 
wares. The blow had been a true one,, 
and had gone straight to the heart. 
The one thrust had been sufficient, 
and the victim had dropped at the feet 
of his slayer. 

When all these various facts had 
been learned, active minds began to 
cast about for some clue as to the iden- 
tity of the murderer, and for some 
motive besides robbery. 

While the Squire had never been a 
very popular man, in a general way, 
he was not known to have a single 
enemy who would be likely to do so 
dastardly a deed. Neither was the 



Squire in the habit of keeping money 
alx)ut the house, so that if we mur- 
derer knew the ways of his victim, he 
could not hope to gain a rich reward, 
therefore some motive besides robbery 
must have actuated the crime- What 
this motive was, had yet to be discov- 
ered, provided the adage came true 
that "murder will out" 

Of those who were unfriendly to 
the Squire, none was so prominent to 
mind as his nephew, Milton Derr, no 
one would be more profited by flic 
Squire's death than he, for he was 
next of kin, and, his uncle being un- 
married, the property would revert to 
him. This point was especially em- 
phasized — ^the uncle being unmarried, 
and the fact was strongly commented 
upon, that it was on the very eve of 
the Squire's marriage that he was 
murdered. G>uld tfie motive have 
been jealousy? The cause of the open 
rupture between the two men was 
generally known — that a woman was 
at the bottom of it, and this woman 
was the one to whom the Squire was 
to have been wedded. The whole 
story was told and retold with many 
variations. 

The neighbors spoke of these things 
in guarded undertones and with grave 
shsScines of the head, and althou^ no 
outspoken accusations were made, 
there was an undercurrent of suspi- 
cion, deepening into belief, and grow- 
ing hourly, like a stream that rapidly 
swells beyond its banks when f^ by 
countless minor tributaries. Public 
opinion was slowly and surely fasten- 
ing the deed on the nephew's shoul- 
ders. 

These vague rumors and surmises 
were conveyed from time to time by 
Mrs. Brown to her daughter's ears, 
and while the girl steadfastly and per- 
sistently asserted Milton Derr's inno- 
cence, there was, nevertheless, a hcwri- 
ble and slowly strengthening convic- 
tion at work in her own bosom which 
she could neither silence nor subdue— 
a conviction that warned her she was 
building on false hopes, which might 
at any moment crumble at the touch 
of circumstantial evidence, and reveal 
her lover not only to the world, but 
to her own prejudiced eyes, as a mur- 
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derer whose soul was stained with a 
dark crime. 

Qoselv allied to this harassing fear 
was a far different feeling that she 
could neither still nor repress, diough 
it seemed a heartless and even cruel 
one — a feeling of great thankfulness 
that the Squire's untimely death had 
relieved her of a sacrifice that would 
have been but a living death to her. 

How could she be sorry that he was 
no longer alive to daim this sacrifice? 
To pretend to a grief she did not feel 
was but base h3rpocrisy. Within her 
heart of hearts she was glad that she 
was free. Her only sorrow lay in the 
tragic manner of his death, and in the 
secret fear that Milton Derr, half 
crazed with a passionate jealousy, was 
responsible for it Had it been pos- 
sible to recall the Squire to life again, 
and so blot out the fearful act of the 
past night, she would most gladly have 
done so, and accepted her fate with- 
out a murmur, if its reward had been 
Milton's safety and innocence. 

Possibly she was the only one who 
knew of Derr's presence in the neigh- 
borhood the night before. H such was 
the case, and he had succeeded in get- 
ting away without being seen by oth- 
ers, she would keep the dreadful se- 
cret securely locked in her own bosom, 

[To be 



and no one should ever suspect its 
presence. She centered all hope of his 
safety on this supposition. 

Along toward noon, some one pass- 
ing the New Pike gate on the way 
from town, brought the latest news 
bearing on the tragedy. 

As Mrs. Brown sought her daugh- 
ter's presence, as soon as the inform- 
ant had gone, her tone was almost 
jubilant, as she said: 

"Well, they've caught the murder- 
er." 

The girl looked up at her mother 
mutely, almost piteously, as if she 
would be spared the unhappy tidings, 
of whose evil import some subtle in- 
tuition had already reached her brain. 

"It's just as I expected," continued 
Mrs. Brown, full of the news she had 
brought. "They caught Milt Derr as 
he was gettin' on the cars at Gri^s 
Station, fifteen miles from here. The 
sheriff had telephoned to all the places 
around to be on the lookout for him. 
He had sold his watch, and was about 
to buy a ticket somewheres our West 
when they arrested him. They've 
brought him to town, an' he's safe in 
jail there now, thank goodness! 
There'll soon be a first-class hanging 
in this neighborhood, I hope," she 
added, with fervor. 
concluded] 



THE ROSE AND THE LEAF 

A fairy child, soul-deep amid the flowers, 

Delicious with the mom and honey dew. 

Bade me "Good morrow." Strangely, strangely, through 

My being ran the burning secret of the hours : 

"The bud of Life is blooming I Time embowers 

No sweeter promise." Beauty bade me woo, 

And Love, embrace ; but Reason marked its hue 

Of rainbows transient in light summer showers. 

And said: "Beware, 'twill break thy heart at noon." 

The hours passed, like bitter, hopeless tears ; 

And Love ; and Beauty. Then that old buffoon. 

Gray-bearded Reason, rose from out the years. 

And moaned : "Alas I the bud hath blown instead ! 

Thy Leaf is sere; the Rose of life is red." John Niendorff, 
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HEN John Henry 

I reached up fer his 

; specs on top of the 

dodc, and read in the 

Santuc Weekly that 

there was goin' to be 

er Expersition, he 

laid the paper down 

of a suddin, and sez 

I he, "Sally," sez he, 

' "I'm er-goin* and 

you're er-goin' too, Sally. We've been 

married more than forty year now, 

and we ain't never been on no sight 

seein' journey tergether jrit We've 

raised our gal, and she married a good 

feller — Jim is — ^but she lef us. An' 

there ain't nobody now but jes' us 

two ; so you can git yerse'f ready, fer 

we're er-goin'." 

I stopped churnin' fer a minit, and 
sez I, "Fer the land sakes, where is it 
I'm er-goin' to, John Henry? Fd hate 
ter git ter the end of my journey and 
not know where I was at." 

With that he read a long verse out 
of the paper about the Expersition, 
and from that day on his head was 
plum sot on goin'. He went right over 
to see Jim an' Mary Ann Ae next 
week, an' engaged them ter look after 
the farm an' things around the house. 
An' ever' Sunday evening when Tim 
would hitch up an' bring Mary Ann 
an' the chillen ter set a spell, John 
Henry an' him would stan' out under 
the big tree, where they rolled the 
buggy fer fear of a shower, an' talk 
an' talk, so by the time we got ready 
ter go, Jim loiew all the inside work- 
ings of our plantation from the river 
bottom ter the cotton patch on the red 
hill. 

When the time come, which it did 
after a while, our minister, a power- 
ful good man (tho' I can't say as I 



' ever had any perticular likin's fer 
his wife), made all arrangements fer 
us ter ride in the Pullman sleeper. It 
was fust dark when we took the qrars 
at Santuc. After gittin' all my things 
tergether an' settin' down, I put on 
my specs an' looked aroun' a bit 

It was all powerful fine, but I 
nudged John Henry. Sez I, "J^^ 
Henry, didn't you buy sleepin' <grar 
tickets ? If there's airy bed in here ter 
sleep on, I'd like ter know where 'tis. 
The minister put us in the wrong car, 
an' his wife was at the back of his 
doin' it," sez I. 

"Tut, tut," says he. "Maybe they'll 
fetch 'em in at some of the little towns 
we'll be more an' apt ter ride thro*." 

About that time the nigger walked 
down the path an' sez I, "Where do 
you take on the beds?" 

"Beg pardon, mum," sez he. 

"Oh, you ain't dun nothin'," sez I; 
"but where 'bouts is them two beds 
we paid extry fer?" 

He p'inted over t'wards the wall, 
an' started on, when a little woman on 
tother side of us motioned at him, an' 
she got up an' went off somewhere, 
an' he perceded ter simply tear up the 
wall an' the seat she was er settin' on. 
He done it all in sich a hurry, afore I 
knowed it, I see a bed all made up 
spick an' span 'fore my very eyes. An' 
the little woman with one o' them 
loose sacks on, was clim'in' in. 

Fust one then another had their 
seats tore up, an' some of 'em never 
had no manners whatsumever. 

John Henry sed ter me, sez he, "Sal- 
ly, I ain't never slep' in my britches 
nairy night sence the war, but 111 be 
jo-daddled ef they don't stay where 
they're at ter-night. 

Now I can't go inter no perticulars 
concemin' how John Henry climbed 
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up the ladder inter the loft, an' how 
me an' my berlongin's crawled inter 
the trundle bed under John Henry. 
Fer the reason that folks do lau^ 
and make so much fun these days, we 
concluded we wouldn't give no details 
when we got. home atout the goin' 
ter bed nor the |^ttin' up. 

After everythmg was real quiet an' 
I knowed folks was asleep, cause I 
could hear 'em snorin*, I unbuttoned 
the curtain and stuck my head outen 
the crack ter git a little fresh air. I 
hadn't no more'n took one good 
breath, when John Henr/s head 
popped out above me. "Sally," sez he, 
kinder low and sad like, "ain't you got 
room enough down thar fer me?" 
"No," sez I, "there's me an' all my 
berlongin's, an' the basket and black 
satchel, beside our umbrils, an' my 
specs is in one hand, an' my tother 
one's loose so as ter grab my teeth an' 
tuckin' comb from outen under the pil- 
lar if a collishun should happen of a 
suddin; so I can't be scrouged up." 

"I jes' as well lay in the top drawer 
a while longer, then," sez he. "It's 
been er gittin' daylight ever' momin' 
fer the last sixty-two years o' my life, 
an' I reck'n she'll be here atter a 
while." 

We was up two hours afore any 
other pusson next mornin', an' after 
the nigger tore up that thing an' fixed 
us a place ter set down we jes' leant 
back an' inclined our heads and took 
a reel good nap. Leastways, when we 
waked up everlxjdy had on ther* dose 
an' faces washed an' hair slicked. 

A man settin' on t'other side of us 
took out his timepiece and sa)rs, "We 
ort ter be thar now shortly." With 
that, I got all our things tergether an' 
told John Henry we'd better stan' so 
aster be ready, but he 'lowed, man- 
like, there was plenty o' time, so I set 
down again. 

It's a powerful good feelin* when 
yer go anywheres, ter have folks glad 
ter see yer, ain't it? When we got off 
the train, them that couldn't come ter 
meet us their selves, sent their carry- 
alls an* (hnvers. We told 'em we was 
sorry we couldn't ^o home with 'em 
this time, but we might come later on. 

Then John Henry took out the lit- 



tle card with writin' on it the minis- 
ter giv' us, an' asked a man whidi 
road we must take ter go ter where 
the writin' said go. 

"Hurry there arotm' the comer," 
sez he, "an you'll ketch the boat, thm 
yer git on tfie street car an' youll be 
there direckly." The fust think I 
knowed we was hurryin' dlons like the 
rest of 'em (I jes' b'leeve irs ketch- 
in'), and when we got ter the place 
where everybody was crowdin* up ter 
buy ther' tickets, I jes' turned roun' 
an sez I to the woman who was tread- 
in' on my best alpaca sldrt, an sez I, 
"I've been ter the Sandy Springs 
camp meetin' down in Georgy many 
an' many a time, an' there's allers 
crowds an' gangs o' folks (lots of 'em 
from the Canina side), but even on tiie 
biggest days when they have four ser- 
mons and the 'perience meetin', I nev- 
er have saw folks scrouge up an' poke 
one 'nother like you folks do up here," 

She dropped her hands an smiled 
the sweetest. Says she, "I want very 
much ter git a ticket ter go on this 
boat, as I have frien's waitin' fer me; 
won't you please hurry a little?" 

I was that shamed o' myself fer git- 
tin' mad an' fl)rin' up, an' was jes' 
fixin' ter tell her that Mary Ann made 
me a powerful good fittin' basque, but 
she did make the skirt too long be- 
hind, when John Henry pulled me to 
one side and give me my ticket and 
we foUered a crowd ter the boat They 
called it a boat, but I never seen noth- 
in' like it. The folks never used pad- 
dles at all like we do, but there was a 
great big engine down in the cellar 
and the whole thing was run by steam. 
After goin' up an' down stairs and 
meanderin' roun' a while, me an' John 
Henry took a seat on the back piazza. 
While John Henry was enc^aged in 
controversy with a Yank (I allers 
could tell 'em), I leant back in my 
cheer an' looked at the big waters. 

We was jes' beg^nnin' ter move off. 
I thought our own Savannah windin' 
in an' out among the red hills seemed 
jes' like a little branch tricklin' along. 

All the folks was talkin', but I didiTt 
hear 'em, nor I didn't want to say 
nairy word myself. I never can ex- 
plain it to nobody's satisfaction, but 
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the sunshine er dandn' on the water 
and the pretty white doves flyin' 'long 
side of us, an' the little sailboats way 
off vonder, lookin' like angels' wings, 
-—on, it was all so poetry likel I know 
I am an old fool, but afore I knowed 
it, I was kinder dreamin' 'bout the 
time Mary Ann was a little thing, an' 
I took her in my arms with her little 
piric sadc on, down ter the bars ever' 
evenin' ter wait till the cows come up. 
Then John Henry would come along 
from his work, an' we would make the 
little thing say, "Moo, cow," before 
daddy would Uke her up on old Mol- 
ly's back ter ride home. I jes' seem 
ter hear the "dink, dink" of the plow 
gears, an' Ae little laughin' voice git- 
tin' fu'ther off from me, an' then ter 
see John Henry, big an' handsum, 
wave his hand at me as old Molly took 
the nigh cut ter the waterin' trough; 
then — ^but what's the use er tellin'? 
Ever* one of you is laffin' at me, 'cause 
I can't make yer understan'. 

By an' by sdl the folks was comin' 
down stairs an' out o' the steeple, an' 
I lander cum ter mysdf, an' lookin' 
up I seen we was nearin' the gittin' 
off place. 

Then John Henry come up holdin' 
a yaller envelope an' said the Yank 
had writ it all down in black an' white 
what street car we was ter gfit on an' 
where it must halt ter let us off dose 
ter our bo'din' house. When we land- 
ed we seen the tracks ahead right in 
the middle of the big road. John 
Henry put on his specs an' stood out 
where he could read the sign boards 
on the street cars, both comin' an' 
goin'. He looked so hard his eyes was 
beginnin' ter have a set an' glassy 
stare, when all of a suddin he give 
a look at the envdop and says, "This 
is it, come on 3ally. 

I can't tell nairy thing 'bout that 
street car. AU I know is, we set there 
an' rid an' nothin' pulled it, nor noth- 
in' pushed it — ^it jes' went itself. John 
Henry said dectridty run it, but I 
looked about at the elements an' if 
there was airy thunder an' ligfat'in' 
doud about, I never seen it 

We never had a mite a' trouble find- 
in' our puttin' up place, an' the folks 



was settin' out on the piazza lookin' 
fer us. 

After a considerable debate we cod- . 
duded in favor of not goin' ter the 
Expersition 'till after dinner, as we 
was both somewhat tuckered out We 
didn't mean ter take nothin' but a cat 
nap, but we slep' sound as a dollar 
'til the gal waked us up fer dinner. 
After dinner, we inquired the way ter 
the Expersition. It was real handy 
ter us, so in a little o' no time we was 
inside the gates. 

The brass band was er-playin', an' 
some folks was er-hollerin' over 
t'wards the right, an 'on the lef a 
great commotion of some kind was 
carryin' on, an' all about I could see 
the big buildings settin' here an' there, 
'til I was that mixed up, I set down 
on one o' the seats, an' asked John 
Henry if the feather in my bonnet was 
blowed crooked, my head didn't fed 
exactly balanced. After settin* a lit- 
tle spell, I fdt peart ag'in, so we 
walked aroun' an' admired a while. 

When we come ter the Government 
buildin' John Henry said he guess 
we'd better go in an' take a look. It 
would take a week ter tell about the 
things we seen in that house. They 
had ever'thing from the figger of 
Stonewall Ja<£son settin' on Ins war 
steed down to a stuffed bear. A young 
feller told us the President of the 
United States went er-huntin' onct, an* 
that very bear got after him. After 
he run an* nm, an' couldn't run no 
longer, he dum' a tree an' shot the 
bear dead afore his very eyes. John 
Henry turned aroun*, an* sez he, 
"Young man," sez he, "there ain't 
nairy word o' that so. The President's 
mother was bom in Georgy, an* we 
don*t breed no runnin' stock down our 
way. I advise yer ter git yer a rabbit 
tale ter tdl, an' it won't take up so 
much o' your time.'* 

We was jes' carried away with the 
Government buildin*, an* would er 
stayed longer lookin*, but we heard 
some folks talkin* about some more 
folks bein* on the war path, an* ]cbn 
Henry whispered ter me that he jes' 
thought s(»nethin* was up fer he seen 
them soldiers gittin* in line when we 
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fust come in the big gate, an' he 
wouldn't be satisfied no way 'til he 
inquired what the disturbance was 
about We went out an' ast er fat 
perliceman. He laft 'til he cried an' 
said the soldiers was jes' drillin'. Then 
he told us there was a big, wide street 
over there named "The War Path," 
where they had lots of little shows 
with folks actin' in 'em, an' music an' 
rope walkin', an' told us not ter miss 
goin'. 

John Henry said he felt so over- 
joyed that nobody was mad he didn't 
keer ef he did walk aroun' that away. 

It was the liveliest meetin' I ever 
attended. I pulled John Henry back 
by the coat-tail, an' sez I, "I won't go 
nairy 'nother step; it's no place fer a 
Christian." 

But he never heard me, he was look- 
in' at the folks on the "flym' Jinny." 
I cast a sideways glance an' I read in 
his countenance when that Jinny 
halted he was goin' ter bounce on, an' 
I read right, fer no sooner 'an the 
whistle blowed, John Henry grabbed 
me by the han' an' sez, "Come on, Sal- 
ly, don't pull back, I'm er-goin' ter 
ride on one o' them horses, hanged ef 
I don't! Set right in thar while I 
straddle this filly." 

Afore I come ter myself good, we 
was goin' roun' an' gittin' faster an' 
feister. John Henry was jes' in front 
o' me, an' I seen she was gittin' too 
fast fer his time o' life, so I riz up 
an' grabbed the filly by the tail, and 
hollered "Whoa," but I wasn't no- 
ticed, fer John Henry throwed his 
head back and give the old rebel yell, 
an' the way he rode that filly was 
mirac'lus. I got out o' the buggy 
when the whistle blowed, but he rode 
fifty cents' wuth befo' I could git him 
ter light. 

As we walked on, a man asked us 
ter come inter the Battle o' Manassy. 
He lowed it was jes' a sham battle, 
but gran' to set off an' look at Bein' 
peaceable like, I didn't keer so awful 
much 'bout lookin' at it, but John Hen- 
ry leant away over an' I could hear 
'im while the battle was goin' on talk- 
in' sof like ter hisself. 

"Gq it boys! fight, fight I po' fellers. 



take 'em off quick! The victory's 
our'n, fight!" 

I didn't disturb him, but when it 
was over, he turned roun' ter me an' 
sez, "Sally, I've been right thar!" I 
was glad to git out once more where 
the sun was shinin' and folks laffin', 
fer I felt like Mary Ann or some of 
the chillen was sick at home. 

We went on a little fu'ther, an' 
another man asked us ter come inter 
his tent After askin' an' satisfyin' 
myse'f there was no battle goin' on 
inside, we went in. It was r^ lively 
in there, an' we both felt a sight bet- 
ter. 

Me an' John Henry concluded ter 
not make mention of all the places we 
went that evenin', fer as I sed before, 
folks do talk a sight an' John Henry 
is a deacon. 

The fust thing we stopped at next 
mornin' was the nigger buildin'. 
White folks was comin' in an' goin' 
out, so we stepped in too, an', would 
you b'leeve it, ever'thing in that house 
was made by niggers. Spjrin' a mu- 
latto boy with his Sunday clothes on, 
standin' near me, sez I, "Where did 
yer git all these nice things ter go in 
yer house?" 

"We made them, miun," sez he, as 
chipper as a lark. 

"Well," sez I, "yer ain't the same 
variety o' niggers up here as we raise 
down, in our parts." 
. In my lone bosum I can't help but 
have my doubts about where them 
things come from. 

From there we sa'ntered over ter 
the Art buildin'. Never 'til my dyin' 
day will I fergit the sights I seen in 
that house. I was so shamed an' come 
over, I took my seat on one o' the 
settees an' kivered my face. When 
my breath was comin' an' goin' regu- 
lar ag'in, I looked aroun' fer John 
Henry, an' there he was standin' off 
a little ways with a broad grin on his 
face, stroWn' his beard, an lookin' at 
a woman what had her pictur' took 
in marble with not a rag o' close on 
ter her back ! Jes' as I looked, he was 
puttin' on his specs an' tryin' ter read 
the name of the shameless critter, on 
the block. Sez I, walkin' up : 
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"You want ter eit her address, you 
do, do you?" sez I. 

"Well, I don't know but what she 
needs a dress from her looks," sez he, 
kinder dry. 

"Well, ril jes' see who she is too," 
sez I, "an if she ever visits down in 
our parts, Fll see that she ain't no- 
ticed." 

I walked up an' read "Venus of 
Milo." She might never take a no- 
tion to come, but if she does, I'd know 
her no sooner 'an I clapped my eyes 
on her. 

So many folks was lookin' at the 
pretty picters hangin' on the walls, we 
started ter look, too. Jes' as I was 
admirin' a chromo of a woman with a 
little baby in her arms, I heard John 
Henry say, "Here's another." 

I looked arotm'. It was a man this 
time, with no more close on than the 
woman. In course, I turned my back 
quick as I could. In a minute John 
Henry whispered ter me, '"His name 
is Apollo." 

Sez I, "Ain't they got no fig leaves 
up in this part o' the country?" Sez 
I, "Less walk straight ter that door 
an' git out o' here, for I'm ashamed." 

So I led the way, but I had ter wait 
good five minits afore John Henry 
come sneakin' out, an' sez he, "The 
name o' t'other one is Minervy." 

We put in the rest of the day goin' 
fust one place then another. By the 
time night set in, I calkerlate we seen 
most ever'thing we keered ter see. 
The last day we rode on the street 
cars an' over ter see the big ships. 
They are jes' like the picters of 'em 
the chillen has roun' here summers. 
Then we stopped in some o' the big 
stores ter git Mary Ann an' the chillen 
an' Jim a little somethin', fer we 
knowed they'd be er lookin'. 

When we got in ter the train next 
momin' an' picked us out a good seat 



an' counted our bundles three times 
(fer John Henry left out the black 
satchel once) an' set down, the sun 
was jes' risin'. The Expersition beat 
anything ever come my road, an* I 
never specs ter see the likes ag^in, but 
as we come along down thro' Vir- 
ginia and inter Carolina, I begun ter 
feel real young an' happy like. The 
fust think I knowed I took a little 
baby outer his mother's arms, so as 
ter rest her a spell, an' everybody was 
kinder quiet while I sung, "By 
Baby Buntin' " ter git it ter sleep by. 

John Henry thought the crops 
looked better tiie fu'ther on down we 
come. There wasn't nuthin' much fer 
us ter do all day but jes' ride an' git 
up some time ter git a drink o' water, 
an' at dinner time we e't our snack 
ah' then we got the presents out o' the 
black satchel ter look at 'em ag^in, an' 
I was right sorry I didn't git little 
Sally a little red cup with "Expersi- 
tion" on it like Jimmie's, instead of 
the string o' beads. I couldn't help 
but admire the butter mold I bought 
fer Mary Ann. It had a big sunflower 
blossom on it, an' I knowed in reason 
she would be proud. Then we un- 
rolled the silk han'kerchief fer Jim. 
It's a powerful pretty one with a big 
J an' a dot over it, worked in the up- 
per right hand corner. 

Way long t'wards night we fixed 
ourselves as best we could an' con- 
cluded ter take a short nap. I think 
we must er slep' fer hours. It wasn't 
so sound tho', fer we changed our- 
selves roun' siun. But when I in- 
clined my head over on John Henry's 
shoulder an' he took my hand in his'n 
ter steddy ourselves, we never stirred 
till I heard somebody say, "It's a pity 
ter wake 'em up; it must be their 
honeymoon," an' I opened my eyes ter 
see the conductor standin' there an' 
hear the nigger callin' out, "Santucf 
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THE SOUTH AND THE PRESIDENCY 

By J. M. Grantham 




jOR the past twelve years the South, with the approach of 
each presidential campaign, has put in its plea for recognition 
on one or both of the tickets of the two great parties. This 
year the press of the North is giving great encouragement to 
the claims of Dixie, so far as the Democratic nomination is 
concerned. Indeed, it may be noted that Northern editors are 
even more persistent in pressing the claims of the South than 
are her own journalists. I have just read a strong editorial 
in the Milwaukee Journal in controversion of the declaration 
of the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, that the time for the 
South to make her demands "is not ripe." "A National 
Democrat," in the North American Review, for July 5, 1907, presumably a 
Northern Democrat, declares that the time is "over-ripe." This writer dwells 
feelingly upon the sufferings the South has experienced politically in expiation 
of her sin against the Union, and deplores the fact that she is still subjected 
to political ostracism because of her ancient offense. 

Well, the South has been fully reconstructed, if the process did inflict a 
great wrong upon her. She is now free to send delegates to any national con- 
vention with instructions to do her bidding. I am of the opinion she knows her 
business and desires to be let alone in her partisan affairs, just as she does in 
the local settling of the race question. It seems to me to be something of a 
reflection on the Southern voters, statesmen and politicians, for Northern Demo- 
cratic journalists and politicians to offer their services as "coaches" in the 
political game. 

But, in a fair division of honors among the various sections of the republic, 
is the South really entitled to a president? 

In considering this question, it is interesting to examine the records of presi- 
dential history for the one-hundred-and-twenty years ending with President 
Roosevelt's present term. 
. All our presidents, elected or succeeding to the presidency, have been from 
barely ten states. The number from each state, with the aggregate of their 
terms of incumbency, is : 



Virginia, 


5 presidents, 36 


New York, 


5 


26 


Tennessee, 


3 


16 


Illinois, 


2 


" 12 


Ohio, 


4 


9 


Massachusetts, 


2 


8 


New Hampshire, 


I 


4 


Pennsylvania, 


I 


4 


Indiana, 


I 


4 


Louisiana, 


I 


" I 



Total, 



^5 



120 
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Grouping them in sections, we have:' 

The South (Va., Tenn., La.), 9 presidents, 53 years. 

The East (N. Y, Mass., N. H., Pa.), 9 " 4^ " 

The Center (111., Ohio, Ind.), 7 " 25 " 

Total, 25 " 120 " 

In the number of presidents and the aggr^;ate term of their service, tiiis 
showing indicates that, in our short history of one hundred and twenty years, 
the South has not been slighted. 

It is of passing interest to show what would have been the terms of service 
from the different states and sections, had each president elected lived out his 
term. For both the South and East gained much in length of service by the 
death in office of presidents from the Western (now the Central) states. The 
showing would be : 



Virginia, 


4 


presidents. 


32 years. 


Ohio, 


4 




20 " 


New York, 


3 




16 " 


Illinois, 


2 




16 " 


Tennessee, 


2 




12 " 


Massachusetts, 


2 




8 " 


New Hampshire, 


I 




4 " 


Pennsylvania, 


I 




4 " 


Indiana, 


I 




4 " 


Louisiana, 


I 




4 " 



Total, 21 " 120 " 

This is assuming, of course, President Roosevelt's election in 1904, inde- 
pendent of previous influences. 

Grouping this last table in sections, we have : 

The South, 7 presidents, 48 years. 

The Center, 7 " 40 " 

The East, 7 " 32 " 

Total, 21 " 120 " 

The comparison of the first two tables with the last two shows how much 
the Center lost and the East gained in time by death in office. Ohio was the 
greatest loser and New York gained most. Three of New York's five presi- 
dents came into office first by the death of a president. Of the five presidents 
dying in office, three were from Ohio ; of the three assassinated, two were from 
Ohio. The East never suffered the loss of a president in office; the Central 
states mourned four and the South one. 

But the disparity in years in favor of the South does not begin to tell the 
story of her supremacy in the presidency. Let us glance at the nation's growth 
in territory and prestige during the fifty-three years of her incumbency. 

We need not be reminded of Washington's eight years of conservative ad- 
ministration, during which he set up in successful business the nation that 
called him father. Jefferson, the next Southerner, came into power to cor- 
rect the reactionary influences of the first Adams' term. While his democraqr 
was of the radical type, he was statesman enough to abandon his personal and 
partisan opinions to meet the demands of a great national and international 
crisis. The result was the increase of our domain by the Louisiana purchase 
to nearly double the area that Washington had won. Madison, by the suc- 
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cessftd war of 1812, extended our empire of liberty to the seas and Monroe 
established our prestige beyond the seas, even to half a hemisphere, by the 
famous poliqr that bears his name. Incidentally, Florida was acquired during 
Monroe's incumbency. 

At the close of Monroe's last term the South (Virginia alone) had occu- 
pied the presidency for thirty-two years out of a total of thirty-six, and during 
those years every foot of our domain had been won and acquired and every 
progressive national policy proclaimed and established. The second Adams 
served acceptably for four years, when another Southerner, Jackson, was chosen 
twice, leaving a distinct mark in political history. Financial calamity followed 
the footsteps of Van Buren, and death claimed Harrison one month after his 
inauguration. This brought another Virginian to the office, and he, in direct 
opposition to the policy of the Whig party, which elected him vice president, 
favored the admission of Texas, the last important act of his official life being 
the signing of the bill for its admission. The result was the war with Mexico, 
during the term of the next Southern president, by which our continental do- 
main was extended to its present limits, excepting Alaska ; for the acquisition of 
the vast territory from Mexico forced the setflement of the Oregon dispute 
before the close of Polk's term. The little piece of desert, known as the Gads- 
den Purchase, was acquired simply as a detail in the adjustment with Mexico. 

Taylor, of Louisiana, lived but little more than a year in office, and no other 
Southerner reached the presidency until Lincoln's assassination elevated John- 
son. His position was scarcely less trying than that of Lincoln himself when 
he succeeded to office. History has in large measure justified his motives, if 
not his methods, in the reconstruction dispute. As an incident of his adminis- 
tration, Alaska was purchased and our continental expansion completed to date. 
Every foot of this great domain was acquired during the Soutfi's occupancy of 
the White House. Even our recent insular acquisitions and the building of 
the Panama Canal, are the results of a modified and expanded application of 
the Monroe doctrine. 

In view of the record outlined, it is Jittle wonder that the South hesitates 
to attempt to add to it. There do not seem to be, just at present, any larjg^e 
slices of the earth jolting loose from their political anchorages, which promise 
opportunities for legitimate expansion; so the South, in the words of the Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal, thinks "the time is not ripe" for a Southern president. 



TO IMOGENE 

(A. IHrthday poem for a young friend) 

If all the years of thy young life 

Were pearls upon a golden string. 
And all thy months were diamonds bright 

Upon a wondrous golden ring. 
These would I lay upon thy shrine 

Eternal beauty to be thine I 

If all thy summers were a rose 

Each month a petal white and fair, 
And all thy springs were violets 

With sweetness filling all the air. 
These 'round thy maiden brow I'd twine 

Eternal sweetness to be thine I 

John Trotwood Moore, 
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The Earthquake 

"We are sleeping over an earthquake," writes that brilliant Southerner, 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, in the graphically interesting series of articles he 
b writing on the Japanese question. Then he proves it. It is a way Hobson has. 
There are many (among them the writer) who think he is the greatest 
young Southerner since Robert E. Lee. And so what he says comes home to 
us. His plain statement of facts, seen with the mind's eye of the military 
genius, and dove-tailed into the future as with the eye of a prophet, stirs to the 
depths the soul of the man who thinks. That Japan is preparing for war with 
us and preparing with all the subtle and secret cunning which goes with the 
little brown skin and the little meaningful, non-committal squint of the Asiatic 
eye, no sane man can doubt who reads these facts from the pen of the man who 

knows. "Two civilizations have over- 
lapped," says Hobson, "and the Pacific and 
its islands are the prize." 

One civilization has awakened after cen- 
turies of rest (and Robert IngersoU, speak- 
ing of Shakespeare, says genius is the prod- 
uct of rest) ; has sprung armed and with all 
the centuries of rest stored into little, brown, 
virile bodies — awakened to learn that war 
is the greatest and the original get-rich- 
quick concern. Two successful wars have 
given them a continent, the control of a 
kingdom, the glory of greatness, the mar- 
tyrdom of heroes, the blaze of the stars. It 
is a most profitable thing. We will fight 
again, they reason. 

Besides, it is fate — it is destiny, it is the 
path of our stars that lie over the land our 
unborn must inhabit, or never be bom. 
The cold facts of the Hobson articles are so keen that they go through ex- 
isting conditions like a surgeon's knife, laying bare the cause of disease, and 
bringing still greater pain afterward when we learn : 

That Japan has 1,250,000 trained fighting men, a great increase over what 
she had before she treacherously destroyed the Russian, fleet without waiting 
for the declaration of war. 

That she has placed nearly 100,000 soldiers disguised as laborers and pros- 
pective citizens in Hawaii, tiie Philippines, Mexico, Canada and the United 
States. 

That she is running her arsenals day and night. 

That she has cornered for $5,000,000, all tfie White Head torpedoes availa- 
ble for years. 

That she has secured every loan that she can, and has put the money into 
her vaults — ^money enough to carry her through any war. 

That she has concealed from the other nations her naval expenditures and 
has a navy far more formidable than is supposed, part of it being captured Rus- 
sian battleships, many of them renovated so that they are as good as new. 
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That she has secured a base on Formosa, commanding a landing in the 
Philippines. 

That she has renewed her alliance with Great Britain, who, with Japan, is 
our natural competitor for the commerce of the East. 

That we are utterly powerless to keep her, in our present condition of un- 
preparedness, from holding the Pacific slope of our own country and all the 
Pacific. 

These and much more too startling to leave one comfortable. Hobson's con- 
clusions are that she will fight us before the Panama Canal is finished. 

"In the meanwhile," says Mr. Hobson, "let us build ships and eat dirt"— 
that being the diet we sat down to in the California school incident. 



Bryan and Roosevelt 

It is hard to down a good man, even in politics, that game where goodness 
is often the last quality that counts — ^hence William J. Bryan and the next 
Democratic nomination. 

No one else need apply. 

The South loves' him — loves him more than any living man — for his good- 
ness, his purity and his greatness. And they love him the more because they 
sat still and permitted a plagiarism to be perpetrated upon them at the last 
Democratic National Convention — ^a perpetration saffron and backboneless — 
and the indignity of the offense still rankles them to action. 

The Republican party behind Roosevelt to-day is not the same party that 
was behind McKinley. Ask Harriman, Morgan, Rockefeller, and the ghost 
of Mark Hanna. And let us be equally as frank and admit now (we of the 
South, I mean, who are white people and thin-skinned) that there is no Demo- 
cratic party in the South — not Democratic ^^mmmmmamammmmmmamm 
under the old name of free silver, free 
trade, free whisky, free fights, and free 
hades. This also has passed. If you do 
not believe it, ask your neighbors, how they 
stand on any of the above questions and 
see how many of them are for protection, 
how many of them are for the gold stand- 
ard, and how many of them are for im- 
proving our roads and public highways, and 
how many of them are "ag'in whisky an' 
the devil." The South to-day is a mixture 
of all parties going under the unnamed 
but none the less universal name of The 
White People's Party. It is not any more 
Democratic than it is Whig, Republican or 
Populist. Like a flock of sheep, goats, and 
asses — (pray do not think that the three 
nouns here are to be used respectively with ' 

the three above, for such was not my object) some one, in the night, has cried, 
"Black Wolf I" and stampeded us all into one corral I 

I had a rare opportunity not long since. I stood by the grave of Andrew 
Jackson and heard Theodore Roosevelt deliver his matchless appreciation of 
the character and achievement of the First Great Hickory Big Stick. I could 
not help wondering if the speaker ever dreamed that history would hitch him 
to the other side of the pole as the only running mate of the Tennessean, who 
ALSO DID THINGS. For there, indeed, is his place. 

In fact, I learned to admire the President from reading his books long 
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tion is forgotten. And in 
these he says that Jackson was the only man that was worth while between the 
Revolution and the Great War. And I knew it was true. 

The South would vote for Roosevelt, if it had a party chance, as strenu- 
ously as it did for Jackson. 

The Southern Candidate 



That was a patriotic body of gentlemen who met in Nashville recently and 
advocated the nomination of a Southern man for President. We honor their 
motives, their patriotism and their foresight. But like the blind men, eadi of 
whom described the elephant by the particular member of his anatomy he hap- 
pened to get hold of, so did these distinguished and Io3ral citizens of die South 
fail to grasp the entire situation. And worse tiian tfiat — ^they failed to look 
for the cause of the disease — ^the first step toward prescribing a remedy. It is 
not sections that make a candidate — it is things. The candidate is but the 
psychological instrument that fits into the lock of things that are happening 
around him, the things generated by the heat of his thought, the things he has 
put into motion, the things he has done, the things he and his people stand for. 
And what makes these things? The thoughts and actions of men. And why 
is not the South, which before the war produced the men that guided the 
thought and action of the nation, — why has she not produced them now? 
Therein lies the answer. With a few exceptions — and they are the more hon- 
orable because they stand between us and nothing — ^the business and brains of 
the South do not go into politics. The strongest and biggest men are develop- 
ing our wonderful country, are leading in its schools, are delivering its laws, 
are upholding Southern morals from pulpits, are writing her history and her 
literature. The politics that were forced upon her after Reconstruction, the 
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hopelessness of the cause, the bitterness of their humiliation made cowards of 
their finer natures, and the South can produce no candidate until the men of 
the South come again to their own in doing the things which make the thoughts, 
which build the sentiment, which calls for them. It is a kind of a house whidi 
Jack alone must build, and it is now too big to call for Jack just because he lives 
in the South, the North, the East, or the West 

It is the best man to build the house that the people want, let him come from 
where God sends him. 

The South Is Going Dry 

People who do not know the South sit up in wonder when they read that 
it is driving whisky from its land. It gives them the same physical surprise 
as when they learned that the South, in- 
stead of siding with the Spaniards, was 
the first to fly to the standard of the coun- 
try, and the first to die for it, as did Lieu- 
tenant Bagley, the son of a Confederate 
soldier. 

These are those surprised people who 
know not the South. Nor will they ever 
know it. And the South is too busy these 
days to seek an introduction. But it is a 
fact that despite the anomaly, the seeming 
paradox, the strange incongrHity of the 
Puritan in the North and the slaveholder 
in the South, the latter has always led in 
the moral movements of the country. Per- 
haps Collier's Weekly thought it had dis- 
covered a new thing when it lately an- 
nounced in a recent editorial, in effect, 
that while the North was leading in ma- 
terial development, the South was leading in morals. There are now, I add 
by way of illustration, more bar-rooms in New York City than in the entire 
South. 

The women of the South have done it. They have marched around the 
barkeeper's Jericho, blowing their horns, and his walls have crumbled around 
his head. 

Colonel Colyar 

Plato at eighty began to study Greek. 

At ninety there died in Nashville, Tennessee, December 13th, one of the 
grand old men of the South — Colonel Arthur St. Qair Colyar, financier, law- 
yer, member of the Confederate Congress, journalist and author — distinguished 
in all. Some idea of the great versatility of his mind may be had when it is 
known that though a lawyer and journalist, he was the first who saw the pos- 
sibilities of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, and was its first 
president ; and, like Plato, at eighty-five he wrote two large volumes, "Life and 
Times of Andrew Jackson." This was a labor of love and will be his monu- 
ment The last finished article he wrote appears in the December number of 
Taylor-Trotwood, a scholarly, historical article on Jackson and his Indian 
treaties. 

And now that he is gone, what a dearth of knowledge lies between the past 
which he knew and the present which loved to hear him tell of it ! Ninety years 
—he lived to see the blossom of two thousand years of Christian civilization, 
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and was himself, if I may truthfully say it without fear of hyperbole, one of 
the rarest petals of its bloom. 

Pettus, Morgan, 0>lyar — ^all in a few months of each other. What civiliia- 
tion but Southern could have produced them? What goals for posterity to 
strive for! 



Colonel ^at Jones, of Maury 

There is one now living — a rare character and noted for his wit and wis- 
dom—Colonel Nat Jones, of Maury 0>unty, Tennessee, whom mention of the 
late G>lonel G>lyar brings to mind. Almost as old as his late departed com- 
rade, he is still active, with a mind as bright as a Jacksonian dollar, and when 
not entertaining a btmch of admiring friends with reminiscences of the old 
South, he is sohciting subscriptions for the Taylor-Trotwood in the beautiful 
blue grass section of Mount Pleasant. 

His wit and repartee are wonderful — state wide — ^and his sayings live in 
his section like Solomon's proverbs. Not long ago, as usual when he arrives 
in town, he dropped into the editorial rooms. Senator Taylor was just in from 
a lecture tour, and a group of other well-known gentlemen sat around the desk. 

"There," I said, as I saw Colonel Jones coming, "is the brightest mind for 
its age in the world. Fll wager what you wish that he will not be talking ten 
minutes before he will say something you will all remember as long as you live." 

It was a witty, jolly, bright crowd he was in, but Colonel Jones soon had the 
center of tihe floor. Even "Our Bob" had to sit up and take notes. We were 
speaking of his age, with Colonel Colyar's, when he said, in his dry, inimitable 
way: 

"Yes, Colyar and I are contemporaneous. He's a little older than I. We 
were both old-fashioned Whigs, but we had to turn Democrat or Nigger, and 
of the two evils took the lesser. It kinder riles me to know that Col)rar took to 
worshiping Andrew Jackson, after we fought him all his life. I can stand lots 
that Colyar said in his book, about his honesty and courage, but I draw the line 
when he made him a saint. I met Colyar on the street the other day, and I said: 

" 'Look here, Colyar, what are you going on so about Old Hickory? You 
knew him as well as I. We both fought him as long as he lived. Now you've 
gone back on all the old Whig principles, have set him up and gone to worship- 
ing him.' 

" *Oh,' said Colyar, 'that's all right. We know he was as brave as Julius 
Caesar, an incorruptible patriot' — 

" *0 yes,' I said, 'but he wasn't any saint, Colyar, like you are trying to make 
hbn. You know as well as I that he gambled, cussed, drank, and ran race 
horses to beat the band.' 

" 'Colonel,' he said, 'those little frailities, we should forget them. And as 
for his running horses, it was his love for the animal that improved the breed — 
his love of good stock.' 

" 'Shucks,' I said, 'then I suppose you'd say he fought chickens because he 
loved eggs I"* 

I was with Colonel Jones when a bright lady met him not long ago, and 
greeted him with: 

"So glad to meet you. Colonel Jones. I have heard my grandfather speak 
of you so often. He said he went to school with you. Do you remember him?" 

"Slightly, madam, only slightly," said the Colonel in his dry, emphatic 
way; "it was a large school, all of us in one class, and the distance between us 
was too great for acquaintance. He was always at the foot of the class and I 
was at the headt" 
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The Good Old Times 

On the occasion in the editorial rooms referred to above, I drew from the 
Colonel his rich experience in voting a lot of Democrats in the Qay-Polk con- 
test of forty-four. "I was a Whig/' said the Colonel. "The Democrats were, 
as a rule, unlettered and ignorant. Ninety per cent of them could not write 
their names. I worked against James K. Polk, and helped to beat him in his 
own county — Maury. It was at Williamsport, a little town on Duck River, 
twelve miles from Columbia. I was the Whig judge at the polls, and there were 
others, one a Democrat, whom I shall call Bill. 

"When we closed the polls for dinner we all had to cross a little creek to 
get to our eating house, and at the foot log we met a bunch of Democrats from 
up the creek coming in to vote. 

" 'Boys,' said Bill, 'if they open the polls before I get back, be sure to vote 
the yaller ticket.' 

"I knew none of them could read, so I hurried back before Bill finished 
eating. Now there was a fellow named Bivins, and he had an ass that had 
such a fine pedigree that Bivins was monstrous proud of it, and had it struck 
off in yellow posters and had it stuck up everywhere. I got some of these, cut 
them up in the same size as the regular tickets, opened the polls and shoved 
the yellow tickets out to the bunch of Democrats from up the creek, and every 
mother's son of them voted for Bivins' ass ! — ^which was proper and natural," 
diyly added the Colonel. 

Letters and the Shrine 

He who writeth the songs of a country, verily his task is great. For not 
alone is he up against himself, but against every one else who has ever written. 
There are only so many ways in which songs may be written, and they were 
all preempted before the singer of to-day was bom. Therefore, were there 
another Shakespeare to-day he would die unknown and unquoted. He would 
bombard magazines and be altogether a literary nuisance and a back number. 
His grand lines would never see the light. The world has only the one niche 
for the one statue in the one shrine. And though there is a modern era of much 
collaboration of letters, there is no such thing as twins, in literature. That 
there is a limit to the shrines is all too evident; and while the statues to fill 
them have been coming through the centuries even from Chaucer and Spen- 
ser to Browning and Kipling, these shrines have been limited to the heart 
throbs of humanity. And these have not increased since the first man loved 
the first maid, since the first sailor weathered the first storm, since the first man 
wondered at the first star, since the first parents buried their firstborn. 

Therefore, in letters there is nothing new, only a new way of saying it. 



The Literary Scavenger 

In trying to discover a new way of late has come the literary scavenger. I 
am reminded of him by the press dispatch that the author of "The Jungle" has 
been ejected from the scullion quarters of the House of the Rich, where, dis- 
guised as a servant, he was preparing to dissect the contents of their garbage 
barrel for literary fame. He failed to get his just reward, I ween, since there 
is no mention that he went out on the toe of the negro butler's boot 

In ShsJcespcare's day the actor, the playwright, the author, was socially 
"a sturdy vagabond"* (to use the phrase of ihat time) and his place was after 
the servants m the kitchen. It has taken three centuries of genius to bring it 
where it is — ^the priv^ate car, the laudation of the intellectual, the seat at the 
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king's table. It was left to the literary scavenger, under the name of socialism 
— ^that queer cult which takes in everything from the cross of Christ and peace 
on earth to bombs and the murder of the innocent — ^to start it at the bottom 
sigain, in the kitchen after the scullions. Thus doth the vender of packing house 
literature reclaim his crows which haye come home to roost 



Yellow Journalism 

The yellow magazines of this country are responsible to a great extent 
for that. Beginning with that part faker, part crazy, and part honest exponent 
of frenzied finance, it has spread all over the yellow magazine world until now 
it is a rare magazine in the East that is not exposing sometfiing. The name 
magazine has for so many years carried such a strength of conservativeness and 
literary power, that the public has not yet awakened to the truth that there can 
be sudi a thing as a yellow magazine; or to express it more properly, a yellow 
Sunday journal masquerading under the cover of the monthly magazine. The 
consolation remains, however, that in time they will find it out, and there will 
be a very just appreciation for the few who have remained true to the tenets 
of their literary faith. The work of these yellow fellows I forgave until they 
corralled the author of the "Call of the Wild," and procured him for a con- 
sideration to turn his hobo soul inside out for the rubbering of the pit For 
this fellow, unlike the packing house scavenger, had the real gift, and in time 
a dhance for a niche among the Immortals. After that virile story, I staked 
my faith on him as I would on a Hal horse or on the blood of Old Hickoiy. I 
knew great literature comes from cleanliness, from honesty, from purity. I see 
Dickens forever big-hearted and pure, sitting in his great chair upstairs writ- 
ing the heart of humanity. I see Thackeray aloof, great, laying bare the little- 
ness of society, but untouched by their frailties, their veneering. I see Kipling, 
quiet, strong, writing Barrack Room Ballads, but drinking not the stuff that 
created their type. I hear "The Call of the Wild," and I say : Behold, here is 
a new one! 

And then I pick up the yellow thing that bought him and read his brazen 
paid-so-much -a-line admission that he was once a hobo, a liar, a petty thief, a 
gutter-rat. Then I pitch all his books out in the back alley ; for I know enough 
about horses to believe that what's in the blood will come out of the bone, and 
once a knave always a knave. Not the same kind of a knave, perhaps, but 
always a growing one I 

In the meantime, it becomes plain that the yellow magazines, in destroying 
the traditions of the literary craft, are destroying the literature of the country 
with it 

John Trotzvood Moore. 
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SENATOR TAYLOR'S SPEECH BEFORE THE TENNESSEE SO- 
CIETY OF NEW YORK, DECEMBER 7, 1907. 

Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Tennessee Society: 

Not since Thompson's colt swam the river to get a drink of watser — ^not 
since Hezekiah Jones carried coals to Newcastle, — has superfluity been put to 
a severer strain than I am now about to put it. For I have left Tennessee to 
meet Tennesseans — I have jumped the Cumberland and swum North River 
to hold up a glass of cold water and drink a health to my old friends and com- 
panions who are entirely surrounded by water. 

I am considerably embarrassed this evening because I am called upon to 
make an after-dinner speedi in the dty of Ford and Depew and Burke Coch- 
ran. I am embarrassed because I am expected to exhibit my smartness in the 
presence of the smartest people this side of Jordan. 

I have wondered a thousand times what it is in the air of New York that 
stimulates men and makes them all brain, all nerve, all energy — and very of- 
ten all cheek. I have wondered what it is in these environments which sets 
genius on fire and impels it to build deeper schemes of finance, broader sys- 
tems of commerce, and higher mountains of wealth. I have wondered what 
it is that moves the unsophisticated pilgrim from the mountains of Tennessee 
to throw his cob pipe overboard and light a ten-cent cigar when he catches the 
first skyline of your skyscrapers, as he leaves the Jersey shore on the ferry. 
I myself am already beginning to feel that superlative spirit of speculation, 
that buo}rant passion for gambling which every man feels when he first sniffs 
the air of Wall Street, and I am so intoxicated with the ecstasies and raptur- 
ous influences which pervade this opulent atmosphere, that my brain is swollen 
with wisdom and my heart is swollen with desire to such an extent that I can 
scarcely repress the impulse to steal a railroad or buy a silver mine in Mexico. 
I cannot fathom the secret of this intoxication unless it be that New York 
is the great dream center of the universe, where all the dreams of frenzied 
finance and all the schemes of frenzied politics receive their inspiration. But 
we are told that it is glorious to dream and to scheme, and to build castles 
in the air, unless they inspire us to blow out the light of hope and love and 
poison the springs of human happiness. 

When I was a boy in the mountains of Tennessee, I used to hunt coons in 
the soft, silvery light of the moon, and while the dogs were on the trail, I used 
to sit on the lo^s in the gloomy woods and look up through the leafless tree- ^ 
tops at the twmkling brightness of tlie stars, wondering if they were not 
peep-holes in the blue curtain of heaven, through which the angels looked 
down upon this beautiful world of ours ; and then I dreamed that they were 
only sparks from the factories and furnaces of the North, and that the Milky 
Way was but the picture on the sky of the rice and cotton fields of Dixie. 

I dreamed again that they were the symbols of human greatness and glory, 
but that the intellectual stars did not all rise in the North — that the brightest 
constellations that glorify tlie history of the republic rose in the South ; and I 
could almost hear the praises of Washington and Jefferson and Stonewall 
Jackson and Lincoln and Lee and Forrest and Farragut sounded in the music 
of the spheres. And some of the dreams I dreamed there in the woods that 
skirted Happy Valley wer« turned into tangible realities when I saw a humble 
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tailor shop in the beautiful town of Greeneville, and they told me that a great 
luminary had risen there, whose brightness was like the noonday sun, and on 
the base of a marble shaft standing on the summit of a hill just half a mile 
away, I read the name of Andrew Johnson, who rose from the tailor's bench 
to the presidential chair. My dreams came true again, when I stood at the 
tombs of John Sevier and Andrew Jackson and James K. Polk and John Bell 
and Felix Grundy, each one of them telling the story of vanished greatness, 
and as I looked upon them, my soul panted for glory "as the hart panteth after 
the water brooks." 

In my enthusiasm, I first mounted the tripod and poured out the red light- 
nings of my budding intellectuality through the end of a two-cent pendi in a 
weekly newspaper, firmly believing that the world was only waiting to fall 
down at my feet and cry, "great is Diana of the Ephesians." But it was all 
sheet lightning that never struck, and the world refused to fall. 

Then I read that "in the bright lexicon of youth there is no such word as 
fail," and I threw the tripod at the printers' devil and rushed into the law. I 
dallied along the frazzled edges of the shining trail that Kent and Coke and 
Blackstone made until I got lost in the wilderness of legal lore. There I wan- 
dered in the dismal swamps of Latin maxims until I heard the wolf of poverty 
howling upon my trail, and I turned around and started to run. I ran and 
I ran, until I ran into politics, and I have been running ever since. I ran over 
the rocky hill of an adverse majority in my native state, and galloped into the 
lower house of Congress. I ran up the bristling slopes of every kind of op- 
position and loped into the gubernatorial chair. There I turned somersaults 
from peak to peak until I heard the music of the hinges, as the doors of the 
United States Senate swung wide, and lo! while I listened to the melody, the 
angels pushed me in ! 

But my soul was not yet satisfied. There was still an aching void within — 
mostly in my pocketbook — which sorely vexed me, and "while I pondered, 
weak and weary, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before," it 
suddenly dawned upon me that the golden summits of wealth and luxury lay 
still beyond, and that while I had been chasing rainbows among the barren 
crap^ of politics, my old friends and companions were climbing up the golden 
stairs. And so I packed my grip and here I am, to tell you what I think of 
frenzied finance and frenzied politics. 

The two great, overshadowing passions that heave the human breast are 
thirst for gold and hunger for power. They are the supreme rulers of all man- 
kind. They ride rough-shod over love and mercy and liberty and law and hang 
their banners over every capitol and in every mart of trade. Are we not their 
serfs and slaves to-day? There is the jingle of gold in the very laughter of 
modem society ; the eyes of tlie church are jaundiced with it ; it is the all in all 
of politics ; and the ideal of happiness in the business world is measured alone 
by the circiunference of a golden eagle. We have become a nation of gold 
worshipers, and I sometimes think that if the great republic could be lifted up 
and spread out in the kingdom of heaven, the American people would dig up 
tfie golden streets of the New Jerusalem in three hours and levy a tariflf on the 
harps of the angels for the protection of American industry. 

We boast that our free institutions have revolutionized the world and ad- 
vanced civilization a thousand years in a single century; we boast that our 
wonderful wealth and power have made the young republic the Samson of all 
the ages ; but has not Samson been shorn of his locks while yet he slumbered 
with the ballot in his hand? Is not republicanism lost in the Adirondacks of 
prosperity? Has he not drunk too deep from the jug of speculation, and will 
he not some day rise uj) from his trance to find the gunstock of liberty rotted 
from the barrel at his side, and nothing but the skeleton of national happiness 
lying at his feet? 
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I want to see the government brought back to the pure and simple methods 
inaugurated by our fathers; I want to see the equilibrium of the three great 
coordinate branches of the government restored, so that each shall be abso- 
lute in its own sphere, without impinging on the powers of either of the others ; 
I want to see the constitutional prerogatives of the representatives of the people 
once more guaranteed to them ; I want to see the states retain their supremacy 
over their own domestic aflfairs, uninterrupted by the Federal government, or 
any other power under the sun ; I want to see the railroads and all other cor- 
porations obey the laws of the land — ^and then I want to see the millennium. 

This ever-increasing tendency towards the concentration of wealth and the 
centralization of power is the great impending danger that dances like the 
wild terror of the storm on the horizon of our future, and I come here to-night 
into the very citadel of riches and into the frowning presence of plutocracy, 
right here into this mighty gambling center of the Western hemisphere, where 
the irrepressible money kings are piling Ossas of gold on Pelions of silver — 
I come here to tell you that the Ainerican people are in open revolt; not for 
enmity's sake ; not that they are ignorant of the value of organized capital nor 
that tfiey oppose it; not that they are insensible to the immeasurable benefits 
of its investment for the development of the country and the advancement of 
civilization, but because they believe that it has been converted into a huge 
serpent which is tightening its coils around human rights and human happi- 
ness; because they believe that its corrupt manipulation, both in the political 
and business world, is threatening the destruction of the republic. 

Cannot our industrial corporations find some safe plan of cooperation with 
labor, without trampling under foot the goose that lays the golden egg? Can 
they not be made to understand that all the American people ask is that they 
do right and obey the laws of their country? Look at the dark clouds of trou- 
ble that are continually hanging over our great railroad systems. Will any 
intelligent man deny that these corporations have made possible the wonderful 
development of wealth which we now enjoy? And would it not be a destructive 
calamity to the country to hinder or cripple them? But look how they are dis- 
criminating, — unjustly discriminating, in favor of one individual against an- 
other, of one business against another, and of one section against another. 
Look how they are seeking to control legislation, not only of states, but of the 
nation. Have they not brought their troubles upon their own heads ? Let them 
discharge their lobbyists and sell or burn their newspapers, and deal fairly 
with the country, and the country will not only deal fairly with them, but it 
will protect them and see that they are not molested in their great work of 
developing its wealth and serving its people. 

We tx^st of our great prosperity under the gold system of finance and the 
tariff system of protection, but what is gold worth to us if it is hoarded in the 
stocking leg or in the vault, and if its equivalents are withdrawn from circula- 
tion? What does protection avail if the factories are closed? Of what use are 
national banks if "the sugar's in the gourd and you can't get it out"? Can the 
wisest man in this metropolis tell me how long the streams of business and 
trade will run when the head gates are shut down? I looked upon your great 
city to-night and saw a million electric lights, as if the angels had spilt a basket 
of stars, but how long will they shine when the electric currents are shut off? 
Cannot our government give us a sufficient volume of money to meet the ever- 
increasing volume of business under our flag? And can it not guarantee to its 
people who deposit their money in the banks which it has created that their 
deposits are safe and that they shall withdraw them at will, without fear or 
hindrance? ^ 

I am asking these questions here because you are the money devils and will 
have to answer them. This great upheaval of public sentiment is beating upon 
the shores of business and commerce like a stdrm, but let us not forget msit, 
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although the winds may howl and the waves may run high, they will subside | 

and the currents of business will return to their channels when tfie right shall j 

prevail, and when justice shall be meted out to all alike, with special privileges 1 

to none. : 

But, gentlemen, I did not come here to discuss politics and public polides. \ 

They must be dealt with in another forum. And yet, let me say to the young i 

men here to-night, that whoever enters the field of politics will find Jordan a | 

hard road to travel, and that it is strewn with wrecked hopes and shattered 
dreams. 

I once attended a school commencement in the mountains of Tennessee. 
They had no program of the exercises, but the old professor, with leather lungs, 
with a voice like a foghorn, supplied the deficiency by appearing on the stage 
and announcing the subject of each essay and the title of each musical num- 
ber. There was an old politician in the audience who had a sore place on his 
veracity that was very sensitive. The leather-lunged professor darted out on 
the stage in the middle of the exercises and shouted: "Apollo, strike the lyre!" 
and the old politician jumped through the window and vanished like a dream. 

But thus far, Mr. President, I have steered around the theme dearest to my 
heart, the most fascinating theme on this terrestrial sphere to me; it is Ten- 
nessee. When the Lord had banished the guilty pair from Paradise and closed 
the jasper gates behind them, loath to destroy its beauties, he transferred them 
all to Tennessee. The foot of man has never trod the sod of any spot of earth 
where purer fountains gem the hills and brighter streams, falling from loftier 
heights, wind their shining way through greener, sweeter, lovelier vales, — ^the 
sun of heaven never shone upon a fairer land or a nobler people I Tennesseans 
never grow weary of the tale of the Alamo, and of San Jacinto, and a hundred 
other glorious battlefields. 

Tennesseans never tire of listening to the story of that unprecedented in- 
cident in history when men were drafted to stay at home on the Watauga, and 
stood there, sullen in their tears, as their comrades marched away to King's 
Mountain, to turn the tide of the Revolution. Tennesseans never tire of tfie 
story of 1846, when Marcy, the Secretary of War, wrote to the governor of 
Tennessee, protesting against Tennesseans filling the entire quota of volun- 
teers for the War with Mexico, seeking to do all the fighting and all the dying; 
anxious to undergo all the suffering in a foreign land, to add a new empire 
to the territory to the American Union. That same martial spirit which warmed 
the hearts of John Sevier and Davy Crockett and all the long list of heroes 
who figured in the earlier days of the state, has been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, even unto the present day. 

When I was elected governor of the state the first time, my first thought 
was to gather around me a military staff, and every man was selected for his 
warlike appearance and personal beauty, but not one of them had ever strutted 
in a "swallow-tailed" coat at a social function. On the contrary, every one 
of them tallowed his boots and drank water from the gourd, and bathed spar- 
ingly until the creek got warm in the joyous springtime. But time has wrought 
a wondrous change. Right here in this brilliant presence sits one of my col- 
onels of long ago. I saw him in his first dress suit; I think he borrowed it 
from Noah before the flood, for it was without form and void. But look now 
how G>lonel Martin Condon graces and adorns this social hour, as if he were 
bom to patent leathers and the decollete vest. We loved him away back down 
yonder in Tennessee for the pure gold that was in him. We love him now for 
the pure gold he is squeezing out of the Yankees, and we trust that he will keep 
the world snuffinfi; and sneezing until the angels shall snuff him out and dose 
down tihe fltt of ms snuff bbx some timie In the latter p^rt oi tfie twentieth 
CMtiuy. 

I am talking to you about my colonels to-night because it is fashionable in 
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Tennessee to be a colonel. It is the land of colonels. If you could have seen 
my colonels on dress parade, especially when we captured Dallas on Tennessee 
Day at the Texas Fair in the happy long ago, if you could have seen them with 
their profuse tangles of gilded aiguillettes, dangling in elegant abandon on 
their martial bosoms, — if you could have seen their stalwart shoulders gleam- 
ing under dazzling sheens of brass epaulettes, shimmering like golden fr)ring- 
pans imder flaming chandeliers as they wheeled and whirled in the mazes of 
the German at the grand ball in their honor, you would have thought that the 
days of chivalry had returned and that barons held their sway I But they long 
since doflfed the gaudy uniforms to join the ranks of those who are building 
up our country. 

Tennessee stands well up in the van of the great states that are now work- 
ing out the problems of human progress. Emerging from the desolation of war, 
she did not sit down among the graves of her dead heroes in sullen despair; 
but turned her face towards the morning, and watched for the dawn of a better 
day. Her brave sons who wore the gray, stacked arms in defeat at Appomat- 
tox, and then went out into the world to win the victories of peace. How well 
they are winning them, let their rejuvenated country tell, and let their noble 
sons here to-night be my witnesses. 

You gentlemen of the bourse may have your monetary "jim jams" over your 
rag^me banking system and speculative "wildcattery," but as for Tennessee, 
she stands pat. 

With the com in the crib 

And the cotton in the bale, 
With the woods full of squirrels 

And the fields full of quail, 

what do we care for financial panics away down in Tennessee ? The only bulls 
we have down there are Jerseys. The only bears we had have been extermin- 
ated by the President. 

Let me say in conclusion that the North has got to come to Dixie at last, 
not only for the balance to settle with Europe and for the stuff to appease the 
frenzy of your banking system, but you have got to come to us for the pure 
American blood, and for the conservatism to save this republic We have sat 
at the side table for sixty years, without representation in the White House, 
with little voice in diplomacy and less in legislation, without clamoring for the 
loaves and fishes of political preferment, but we have been rewarded for our 
sacrifices by our immunity from the corrupting influences of concentrated 
wealth and centralized power. We are still poor, compared with the North, 
but not for all the gold that gorges the vaults of your millionaires, not for all 
the graft and pelf that are poured out into the troughs to grease 4e snouts of 
your office-holders, not for all the honors that hang on the brows of your states- 
men, would we exchange the integrity of our people, and may God keep Ten- 
nessee and the South unspotted to the end ! 

Robert L. Taylor. 
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The financial solidity of the South- 
cm States was never better demon- 
strated than during the recent panic. 
The Steady ^^ ^^ commonly believed 
South *^* millions of Southern 

. money went to New York 
and there aided tremendously in stay- 
ing the onset of fear. It is certain 
that during the whole trying period 
the Southern States were able to give 
a splendid account of themselves fi- 
nancially. The truth of the matter is 
that it would be very difficult to bring 
disaster upon a section which was 
marketing 12,000,000 bales of cotton 
at from ten to fifteen cents per pound, 
and in addition to this earning mil- 
lions in other ways. More than one 
time this enormous export cotton crop 
has turned the balance of trade in our 
favor, and brought European gold to 
steady our finances. 



Monroe 
Doctrine 



The Monroe Doctrine has always 
been thought of as a barrier against 
European aggression, but the time has 
A Yellow ^^^ come, according to 
more than one writer of 
the western coast of South 
America, when its great- 
est use will be in defending the smaller 
republics south of us agamst the yel- 
low hordes of Asia. The declaration 
of G)unt Okuma that he is hencefor- 
ward in favor of directing the current 
of emigration from Japan toward 
Chile, Mexico and Peru, rather than 
toward Canada and the United States, 
as the former countries seemed to lie 
more properly within the sphere of in- 
fluence of his country, has awakened 
considerable fear in the breasts of 
South American statesmen. So gradu- 
ally has the center of political activity 
shifted westward, that it seems odd 
still for us to be suddenly faced with 
the fact that the Pacific Ocean seems 
destined to be the arena of twentieth 



century activities. Across its jwaters 
the yellow man and the white are to 
look keenly at one another, the white 
wanting the yellow's trade and the 
yellow wanting the white's land. As 
one looks back a few hundred years 
in history he sees with interest that 
it was only by a couple of centuries 
that the Americans became white in- 
stead of brown or yellow. Were the 
United States to-day no more thickly 
populated with white people than it 
was one hundred years ago, and were 
the Asiatics as well awakened as they 
are now, there seems to be little doubt 
but that a yellow empire would gain 
foothold upon our Western coast As 
it is, to some people, neither of the 
Americas seems too tfiickly inhabited 
by Europeans to make their safety 
from such a fate a foregone conclu- 
sion. One-fourth of the humanity of 
the v/orld is just awakening in China 
and seeking a place for her hordes to 
live. We are entering upon a new 
era in the life of our nation. The van- 
guard of the white race stands face 
to face with the columns of the brown 
and yellow peoples. That the Ameri- 
cas will continue to have the same 
complexion as formerly, none are 
found to doubt, but, if so, it will be 
through that very excellent and an- 
cient and unwritten law known as the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

There is probably no one subject 

of so ^eat international interest as 

that of the future migrations of the 

Ttn^^ aii.li races of mankind. From 
WHO Bnau ,, , . . r ^' It. 
P0M6M ^^ begmnmg of tunc, it 

tha Landf ^^ '^^^ ^^ ^^ ** 
strength of a people was 

the measure of its land-lust Race 
has crowded upon race and nation 
upon nation until the pressure was so 
great that the weaker must needs con- 
tract its territory. Particularly has 
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this been a characteristic of the Ar}ran 
peoples. Wanderers they have been 
from the beginning and wanderers 
they are to-day. When Europe was 
filled to overflowing, the Atlantic be- 
came their highway toward new terri- 
tories. The Americas have been add- 
ed to their possessions. Australia 
and the island of the sea are their 
property, yet they number only about 
one-third of the total population of 
the earth. It really would not look 
fair to a yellow man who understood 
that the white race who constituted a 
comparatively small minority should 
possess the greater part of the earth. 
Therefore it is a question which is 
now beginning to agitate the council 
chambers of more than one nation, 
whether it will be possible during the 
coming years to maintain the balance 
of possessions. China, Japan, India — 
their very woods are filled with cities, 
while Canada, United States, Mexico, 
all Soutih America are crying out for 
men and muscle. So long as the re- 
pose of the ages rested upon the Ori- 
ent, there was no danger of a yellow 
flood or a black, but the restless en- 
ergy of the white folk has awakened 
them and whispered marvelous sto- 
ries into their ears, stories of high 
wages and happy homes and great re- 
wards for little labor. That is why 
the Hindus are landing at Vancouver 
by the ship-load and the Japanese 
seeking America as a prize to be 
l^jasp^ after. That is why the China- 
man would make yellow our Pacific 
coast but for the laws that exclude 
him. That is why Australia and a 
score of other smaller countries are 
beginning to feel the meaning of the 
universal race problem. In this land, 
public sentiment has about crystallized 
into a sentence — "This shall be a 
white man's country." With a singu- 
lar lack of foresight and almost 
criminal carelessness, our forefathers 
brought myriads of negroes among us 
and they are enough. We want no 
more race problem. We are deter- 
mined that, from Horn to Nome, this 
hemisphere shall be possessed of white 
people. It is an interesting fact that 



practically all of the immigration to 
the Americas has, up to the present 
time, been from Europe. The reward 
of Aryan .restlessness has been the 
giving to them of the richest lands of 
the earth wherein they may grow and 
increase in power and work out their 
destiny. Even Africa is feeling the 
pressure from the white masses. It is 
a very interesting question as to what 
will be the ultimate outcome of the 
situation in South Africa, which dif- 
fers from that in our own South, 
mainly in the fact that the British 
government has not forgotten that it 
is a white man's government and that 
the black in South Africa is as the In- 
dian in the United States, cared for 
but not coddled. We, of this country 
have assuredly been led by a solitary 
way so far as our race problem is con- 
cerned. The world saw a new thing 
in history when the white race divid- 
ed and took up arms to destroy itself 
that the black might survive and 
flourish. This thing which was so 
anomalous and so contrary to every 
principle of nature, it has taken forty 
years to destroy and will take another 
forty to forget but that it has been 
destroyed, and that it will be forgot- 
ten, only the foolish doubt. We have 
entered upon an era where the unit 
in human history will become very 
largely the race instead of the nation. 
It is well, says the South, that 
others have come to understand. It 
lightens' the burden of more than a 
century to know that one by one the 
hands of those who would press it 
down more heavily are being lifted. 

In these days of vermilion posters 
and jaundiced journals, when to catch 
the stunned eye, one must needs red- 
Q^ den one's ink and fling 

BUlboard ''' f goodly number of 
Literature, pcl^^tion pomts, there 
is little wonder that not 
only newspapers, but even the most 
staid periodicals are infected by the 
bacillus exclamatorii, if such there be. 
All of this is doubtless primarily the 
result of our strenuous method of life, 
and yet we believe our literature suf- 
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fers directly from the effects of the 
billboard. The billboard has solved 
the problem of placing the most un- 
attractive matter in the most compel- 
ling guise. We almost said attract- 
ive guise, but it is not so attractive as 
a rule as it is shocking. The adver- 
tiser must place a new wonder in a 
world of wonders to compel jaded 
attention. 

The result is that the fictionist, the 
editor, the humorist, the cartoonist, 
in fact, every purveyor of art or lit- 
erature, is compelled to fall into line 
and whoop and yell with the proces- 
sion. 

Now, the one overweening charac- 
teristic of such productions is force. 
Force, spelled in capitals, gain it by 
what art or mechanical device you 
may, is the modem shibboleth. To it 
sacrifice the graces, the styles, the 
finish I Grab the reader's attention 1 
Shout your message in his ear, make 
him look at you if you have to hurl 
chunks of white hot steel at him to 
do iti 

For instance, take our modem 
popular story. If you read the first 
sentence you are a doomed man. That 
first sentence sets things going with 
a msh, and you stand with hypnotized 
gaze as a tumult of incidents msh by. 
Take the Sunday supplements (we 
mention them with hushed voice), 
that make no attempt at htmior or 
anything kin to a smile, but are sim- 
ply a flaring colored attempt to place 
a hurtling variety of situations before 
your eyes and tempt you from one to 
the other until you reach the last one. 
In other words, the Sunday supple- 
ment "funny pictures" are simply a 
modem short story done in drawings, 
and only from this can you get an 
idea how really bad our literature is. 
Now we are quite sure the gentle- 
men who do the Sunday "comics" 
and magazine stories could do some- 
thing creditable in their lines. But 
what is the use of putting time, 
thought, skill on their work when 
time, thought, skill would be abso- 
lutely wasted on our billboard pal- 
ates? * 



Gradually the hiatus between col- 
lege life and the great swirling exist- 
ence of every day is disappearing. 
Filline an J"^^ Vfh2it the humorist 
Bducatlonal ^^' ^ without his an- 
0^ nual fling at the callow 

graduate and his new 
sheepskin remains to be seen. He will 
be forced back, we fear, on the kick- 
ing mule, the butting goat, the wail- 
ing twins, and such like reliable old 
canned staples. At any rate, the. 
graduate is making connection with 
the present, the cloister is giving way 
to the mart. 

The particular instance we have in 
mind is the action of Mr. Kay, Pro- 
fessor of Engineering of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, who has signed con- 
tracts with a number of big railway 
and iron and steel corporations of 
both Alabama and Tennessee to em- 
ploy his students of civil engineering 
during their Summer vacation. 

This action will doubtless prove of 
the greatest utility and value. Only 
those who have experienced the cold 
douche one receives in transit from 
the smooth theories and cut-and-dried 
experiments of the class-room into the 
hit or miss, it-must- work-out-somehow 
realities of everyday hustle can really 
appreciate just what a boon this will 
mean. Mix cold facts with tlieory, 
the colder the facts, the better the 
mixture. Why cannot more of our 
universities take up this plan, and in 
other departments, too? For instance, 
the embryo chemist might be cm- 
ployed in washing bottles for some 
chemical manufacturing concern. He 
wouldn't break very many more bot- 
tles than the janitor, and would doubt- 
less pick up hundreds of little odds 
and ends that otherwise he would be 
forced to leam later, and very proba- 
bly in a more expensive fashion. And 
so on through the other technical de- 
partments. 

The plea might be made, that the 
students would provide themselves 
with these positions if they desired 
them. Not so. Such a proposition 
coming from a collie of standing 
would naturally carry more weight 
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than a bald "hunting a job" by the 
student Again, under such a con- 
tract, the employer would see to it 
that there were vacancies to be filled. 
Then, again, the business men of 
this country owe such a co-operation 
as a duty to the student body in our 
colleges. These young fellows are 
going to work for the "old man" 
after a while, they are going to step 
into his shoes when he gets ready to 
take it easy, and so it is really_the 
best thing for both of them td~get 
acquainted as soon as possible, and 
let the youngster understand the ins 
and outs, for it is a complex proposi- 
tion at best. 



South Carolina has given up the 
dispensary. 

Reasons alleged: Graft and Politi- 
Tha Wane ^* Corruption. So the 
of the black flag flies again in 

Patriot. Palmetto State. 

It is a remarkable 
thing for any force, even the for- 
midable force of American graft, to 
check the march of temperance in the 
South. This cause is the one thing 
about which the Southern people are 
thoroughly aroused, and aroused, not 
with an incipient and spasmodic en- 
thusiasm, now fast, now loose, but 
with a tried, settled and tliorough- 
going organization that performs a 
gfreat work nobly and well. 

So this particular Grafter victory 
over prohibition in a Southern state 
needs an explanation. 

In otu* opinion the real reason for 
this corruptionist victory, and indeed, 
much of our present broad-spread rot- 
tenness in American politics is not 
from any dearth of honest men, but 
because the American person does not 
feel keenly enough that the powers of 
government reside in him, that he is 
the government. In other words, 
there is an unfortunate disassociation 
of the individual and the state, the 
Union. To our minds there should 
be a political as well as a religious 
maxim, "The kingdom of God is with- 
in you." But how do we feel? 



To a great many of our citizens 
the government is a big, cumbersome, 
external thing, located at Washing- 
ton, or Raleigh, or Nashville, a thing 
that interests us very remotely, a 
thing that grinds out a few moribtmd 
laws now and then, that insists on 
vaccinating us occasionally, and above 
all, a thing with which we never come 
into contact ^it being represented by 
a certain rotund, blue-coated gentle- 
man behind a silvery badge) if we 
can possibly avoid it. 

Occasionally, it is true, we do grow 
excited about certain reforms, as 
driving whisky out of town, and so 
go to "work to legislate this or that 
particular evil out of existence, but 
even then, we walk oflF thinking that 
we got the government to do certain 
and certain things for us. That is as 
near as we ever come to feeling our 
identity with the government, and 
that doesn't approach within leagues 
of it. 

Now it must have been just this 
feeling of individual aloofness from 
the government that led to the undo- 
ing of our South Carolina friends. 
They got the state to institute the 
dispensary and then txuned away, 
trusting this big external will-o'-the- 
wisp, the state, to do its bidding, and 
so quite forgot that the state lay with- 
in themselves, forgot that they must 
place honest dispensary men in the 
executive and judicial departments of 
government as well as the legislative. 
In brief, they forgot they were the 
state, and must operate all of it if 
they would have their will. 

So the end came. The dispensary, 
that first step toward prohibition, is 
gone, and the black flag is advanced. 

Yet we believe it is only for a time, 
a brief time. We believe in you, 
brother South Carolinians, because 
you are a part of our nation, part of 
the South. We believe in you strong- 
er, perhaps, than you believe in your- 
selves, now in the hour of your dis- 
couragement, for you are working to- 
ward what is right and best, and what 
must win. 
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EVERYDAY PHILOSOPHY 

By William J. Burtschcr 

It is better to be happy in spots than not at all. 

Poverty is not a vice, but often the result of vice. 

Sing a song of sunshine — practice what you sing. 

Boast not, nor boast of the fact that you do not boast. 

Economy is spending^ a little for a little of what a man needs. 

There is no blue Monday to the man who makes his Sunday white. 

It takes from eight to ten explanations to straighten out one blunder. 

No man ever gets so lazy that he hasn't energy enough to get into jail. 

Much of the milk of human kindness in the world to-day is condensed. 

That man is not apt to go wrong who goes right every time he goes at all. 

The highest type of man is the self-made man. The lowest is tfie whisky- 
made man. 

Character must be in the developing during the whole of a lifetime to wear 
for all time. 

A man's meanness will leak out before he knows it If he is morally lame 
he must limp. 

When a man preaches the doctrine of "sunshine," he must practice the doc- 
trine of "sweat." 

When some men think they can sing and play there is no telling what their 
neighbors think. 

Some people have a habit of telling everybody that which they declare is 
nobody's business. 

About all an education does for a man is to enable him to use what little 
common-sense he has. 

In the attempt to get something for nothing people have been known to get 
nothing for something. 

A hobby is somewhat of a play horse, lacking horse-sense, which is often 
true of the rider, as well. 

When a young man does not cultivate his brains the devil cultivates them 
for him — and raises weeds. 

Follow the advice you give to others, and as much of the advice others give 
to you as they follow themselves. 

Laziness affords a man time to meditate upon the various things he would 
like to have somebody do for him. 

The happiness which has another's sorrow for a foundation must topple 
like the house built upon the sand. 

It is generally the man who boasts that he descended from a monkey who 
continually makes a monkey of himself. 

The only kind of lying some people approve of is the kind their neighbors 
indulge in when they compliment or flatter them. 

Talk sunshine, act sunshine, give sunshine, and you shall hear others talk 
it, see others act it, and know that others give it. 

Conscience does not say much to the man so long as the man insists on 
doing all the talking — so that conscience has no chance. 

Some men who claim to be interested in reform movements instead of put- 
ting their shoulders to the wheel, try to hide behind the wheel. 

There are many men who are like matches — they get bright when they 
scratch their head, and some get so bright that they lose their head. 

For every fault that you point out to your friend tell him of at least three 
good traits. If you cannot find that many good traits for every fault it will not 
do much good to mention the faults. 
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"A new Jane Austen " is the title which 
has been applied to the author of ''The Di- 
vine Fire," but a careful reading of "The 
Helpmate" will reveal a dramatic power not 
possessed by the earlier writer. This has 
been called the strongest story of the year 
and has provoked much discussion. It is an 
absorbing book but hardly a satisfactory 
one, for the author does not make clear 
whether the wife or the mistress is the true 
helpmate. One has the will without the 
ability and the other the ability without the 
will to help the hero to attain the moral 
heights of a clean man's ambition. Miss 
Sinclair is an Englishwoman, a hard work- 
er and an ardent bicyclist. Her first liter- 
ary work was in verse, and she also tried 
the drama before deciding on fiction. 

• • • 

"The Lone Star" is less a story than a 
section of real life, throbbing with the 
tragedies and comedies of those brave and 
adventurous spirits who wrested the rich- 
est of her settlements from Mexico's jeal- 
ous grasp. Mr. Lyle passed his youth in 
Texas and Mexico and absorbed the true 
romantic spirit of history. This, with a 
natural gift for painting, in a few words, 
scenes, characters and conditions, has en- 
abled him to write a great book. As might 
be expected, the tragedy of the Alamo is 
the most vivid incident in the story, but 
the dominating figure is that of Sam Hous- 
ton. Crockett, Bowie, Travis, Deaf Smith 
and "old Ben Milam" — all the heroes of the 
monumental struggle live and breathe again 
in this epic of the Southwest. 

• • • 

Titles are frequently misleading. In a 
book bearing a Satanic patronymic one does 
not look for cheerful optimism, but that is 
what one finds in the Kentucky Miss Rives' 
new book. It is also full of swift action 
and the tumultuous rush of human passions, 
made all the more enthralling by the well- 
defined rumor that more than two or three 
of the characters are actual portraits. "Sa- 
tan Sanderson" was finished just before 
Miss Rives' marriage to Post Wheeler, of 
our diplomatic service, and it is expected 
that her clever pen will soon find a new 
theme in her Japanese life. 

"The Helpmate." By May Sinclair. New 
York : Henry Holt A Co. Price, $1.60. 

"The Lone Star." By Eugene P. L/le. New 
York: Doubleday, Page A Co. Price, $1.60. 

"Satan Sanderson." By Hallle Brmlnle Rivee. 
Indianapolis : Bobbt-Merrtll Co. Prloe, $1.60. 



Clean, humorous and full of sentiment, 
"Susan" is one of the most refreshing 
books of the season. The artless lady's 
maid entangling her mistress in an amatory 
correspondence with their high-bom neigh- 
bor and the satisfactory outcome furnishes 
a study of unusual interest 



Year by year the stock of nature stories 
for children increases and each Christmas 
finds an added effort to make the drawings 
and bindings truly sympathetic and sug- 
gestive. None of this season's books is 
more attractive than "Dorothy's Rabbit 
Stories." Dorothy is a little Southern girl 
who, instead of being told these stories in 
the time-honored fashion, herself relates 
them to her kitten, Kim. Captain Crow 
Major 'Possum, Colonel Coon and General 
Bear are all set forth in quaint and delight- 
ful style, Mr. Blaisdell's drawings aiding 
and stimulating the understanding of the 

text. 

• # • 

"The Stolen Throne" is one of those 
dashing, swift-moving novels whose inci- 
dents are so plausible as to make the reader 
almost able to locate the scenes geographi- 
cally. Miss Fiske, whose fame hitherto has 
rested chiefly on her witty monologues, and 
Mr. Kaufman have displayed great inge- 
nuity in entangling the actors in a kaleido- 
scopic jumble, only to show equal facility in 
straightening them out by a turn of the 
tube. A Christy frontispiece in color lends 

additional charm. 

• • • 

Tom Gallon is not one of those authors 
who, finding himself with two good scenes 
in his mind, makes two books of them. In 
"Tinman" he has crowded enough dash, 
action and high-spirited chivalipr to fur- 
nish the whole set of the ordinary "six 
best sellers." It is a gloomy story of a 
man who serves a twenty-year sentence 
for the murder of his sweetheart's slan- 
derer and on his release finds her daughter 
going through a similar crisis. Wi&out 
weighing the unfaithfulness of the woman 

"Susan." By Ernest Oldmeadow. Boston: 
Jno. W. Luce A Co. Price, $1.60. 

"Dorothy's Rabbit Stories." By Mary B. Cal- 
houn. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell A Co. 
Price. $1.00. 

"The Stolen Throne." By Herbert Kaufman 
and May Isabel Flsk. New York: Moffat, Yard 
A Co. Price. $1.60. 

"Tinman." By Tom Galbn. Boston: Small, 
Maynard A Co. Price, $1.60. 
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for whom he had sacrificed so much he 
unhesitatingly goes to the daughter's res- 
cue, and the scales of justice hang trem- 
bling in their balance until the end of the 

very last chapter. 

• • • 

Sidney Lanier, the only poet of purely 
Southern stock whose rank is universally 
admitted, is the subject of an admirable 
appredation by George Herbert Garke, who 
has, for some years, found a congenial home 
at Macon, Lanier's birthplace. This has 
given him an opportunity to study Lanier's 
work in connection with its environment — 
an opportunity which he has most liberally 
improved, having access to many personsd 
effects. The brochure has an introduction 
by Harry Still well Edwards, for many 
vears editor of the Telegraph, and is em- 
bellished with interesting portraits of 
Lanier and his home. 

• • • 

Mr. Dixon's expressed intention of pre- 
serving to history the trials of the Recon- 
struction period have brought him into the 
limelight of lurid publicity. To many of 
his readers the incidents he portrays, not 
only in "The Traitor" but in its prede- 
cessors. *The Leopard's Spots" and "The 
Qansman," are utterly impossible, both 
from the standpoint of history and art; to 
many others who suffered bitterly from the 
stress of the times the stories gloss over 
much of the indignity and hardship in an 
effort to make the introduction preserve the 
artistic standard. Conservative readers, 
however, will agree that there is no mis- 
representation or exaggeration of concrete 
facts, basing their only objection to the 
use of the truth in a melodramatic and 
somewhat tawdry manner. Mr. Dixon has 
a vivid style, and his stories carry the read- 
er through with a rush, and there is no 
doubt that this story of the mysterious "Ku- 
Klux Klan" will be widely read. 

• • • 

Mrs. Gilchrist, in writing "Katherine 
Somerville," has achieved a striking picture 
of life in the South prior to and following 
the Civil War. The book, though purely 
a romance, deals with several well-known 
historical events and personages, and the 
interest is further enhanced by the fact 
that the names used are of actual places 
and people. The characters are vividly 
portrayed and the interest well sustained 
throughout the volume. 

• # • 

When the hot, sultry days of midsum- 
mer come, the book worm turns to stories 

"Some Ramlnlscenoes and Early Letter* of 
Sidney Lanier." By George Herbert Clarke* 
Macon: J. W. Burke Co. Price, 26 cents. 

"The Traitor." By Thomas Dixon, Jr. New 
York: Doubleday, Page A Co. PHce. $1.60. 

"Katherine Somerville." By Annie Somers 
Gilchrist NashTiUe: Marshall A Bruce. Price, 
11.60. 



of the lighter sort for relaxation. Enter- 
tainment and mental rest will be found in 
the seven stories included in "Love's Way 
in Dixie." They are all clean, well-written 
bits of fiction, with ingenious plot and ex- 
cellent character delineation. 



The short biographical sketches of men 
who have contributed to our country's 
greatness are so admirably constructed as to 
hold the young readers' interest and to 
make the volume an eagerly sought refer- 
ence book. The subjects are classified ac- 
cording to their various fields of achieve- 
ment, and each sketch is accompanied by 
an excellent portrait There are some er- 
rors in the dates and names of the South- 
em men mentioned, but these form a very 
small percentage of the famous characters. 
# • • 

In a most valuable series of monographs, 
Mr. Barber has prepared a number of es- 
says invaluable to collectors and art stu- 
dents. The tin-enameled pottery includes 
the majolica ware of ItaW. Spain and 
Mexico, the delft of Holland and England 
and the stamniferous faience of France and 
Germany. The "Talavera" ware of Mexico, 
introduced by Spanish potters about 1600, 
is there treated for the first time and 
forms a valuable addition to ceramic litera- 
ture. 



Popular tradition peoples the ^ttlement 
of Georgia with the felons from the Eng- 
lish prisons, liberated by the efforts of Sir 
James Oglethorpe. As a matter of actual 
history. Miss Cooper clearly shows thb 
colony permitted no one to enter her bor- 
ders who was not deemed by competent 
authority worthy the rights of citizenship. 
Prisoners there were, it is true, but these 
were merely, debtors and not criminals. 
These were required to secure the consent 
of their creditors. Also none could go 
who would leave wives or families without 
subsistence at home. It was a beautiful 
philanthropic dream. There were to be 
no slaves. Silk manufacturing was decided 
upon as a light and profitable general 
work. The mulberry is indigenous to Geor- 
gia, and experts from Italy were engaged 
to teach the best methods of feediiijg silk 
worms and making silk. The addition of 
the Salzburger colonists and the ultimate 
working out of the plan, not altogether as 
its founder dreamed, but resulting in the 

*'LoTe'8 Way in Dixie.'* By Katherine Hop- 
kins Chapman. New York and Waahlncton: 
The Neale Publishing Co. Price, $1.00. 

"One Hundred Famous Americans.'* By Helea 
Ainslee Smith. Philadelphia: Darid MoKaj. 
Price. $1.76. 

"Tin Enameled Pottery.** Br Edward Atlee 
Barber. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Muiswai 
Price, 60 cents. 

"James Oslethorpe.** By H. C. Cooper. New 
York: D. Appleton A Co. Price, $1.00, net. 
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noble commonwealth of which he would to- 
day be proud, are well told and make this 
one of the most interesting of the Historic 
Lives series. * * • 

'*Dusk and Dawn" is a small volume of 
verse which is highly creditable to the two 
youn^ poets. The poems are divided into 
descriptive and romantic, and all show the 
true poetic quality. One of Mr. Sheppard's 
quatrains is particularly fine : 

Life brewed for me a bitter draught of rue, 
And bade me drink in token of defeat; 

But love smiled in the cup and ere I knew 
My lips were quailing nectar, honey-sweet 

• • * 

Mr. Bellamy has clothed the familiar 
everyday surroundings with the mystery of 
fairy land, and so charmingly has he done 
this that even grown-ups who read it are 
thrilled with the glamor and witchery of the 
magic wishes and their charming results. 

• • • ' 

Mrs. Gore was a very gifted musician 
whose musical studies were suddenly cut 
short in Paris l^ the accidental discharge 
of a pistol, resulting in her death. To refute 
the charge of suicide, her friends have 
gathered and published her letters written 
from the various conservatories where she 
pursued her studies. These letters show 
the writer's love of life, her healthy appre- 
ciation of the beauties around her and her 
deep, true piety. They are gay, tender, un- 
conscious self-revelations of a rarely beau- 
tiful nature. • • • 

The appeal of the unfortunate cotton mill 
worker is irresistible. His will to do right. 



"Dusk and Dawn." By Robert Collins and W. 
T. Sheppard. 8t Louis: Woodward A Tieman 
Printing Co. 

"Wonder Children." By Charles J. Bellamy. 
New York : The Macmillan Co. Price. $1.50. 

"Your Loving Nell." By Mrs. Nelly Gore. 
New York : Funk A Wagnalls Co. Price, fl.OO, 
net 



his awkward mistakes, his ignorance and 
finally his rescue and training at the hands 
of the "orphnidge" people make a story of 
exceptional interest, and Mr. Jacobs, with 
the art of the bom story teller, lets the 
little history tell itself. It is an inspiring 

juvenile book. 

• # # 

OTHER NEW BOOKS 

The Maid of Ridenfayn. Knoxville: 
Gaut-Ogden Co. 

Mafoota. By Dolf Wyllarde. New York; 
John Lane Co. Price, $1.50. 

DuLcnjEL. By Henry Peterson. Philadel- 
phia: John C. Winston Co. Price, $1.50. 

The Court of Pilate. By Roe R. Hobbs. 
New York: R. F. Fenno. Price, $1.50. 

Prisoners of Fortune. By Ruel Perley 
Smith. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

The Castle of Doubt. By John H. Whit- 
son. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

A Tennessee Ignoramus. By Major Tom 
Noodle. Pulaski, Tenn. : W. T. Carden. 
Price, $1.00. 

Fallacies of the Law. By Henrv S. Wil- 
cox. Chicago: Legal Literature Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

Crossing Familiar Paths. By J. R Fel-' 

lers. Chicago: J. E. Fellers & Co. Price, 

75 cents, net 
Francais Rabelais. By Arthur Tulley, 

M.A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Ca 

Price, $1.50, net. 
Shots Upon the Skirmish Line. By 

Srock Sale. Memphis: Foster Printing 
o. Price, $1.00. 
Rheingold. Translation by Oliver Huckel. 
New York: Thos. Y. CrowcU & Co. 
Price, 75 cents, net. 

"Sinful Sadday." By Thomwell Jacobs. 
Nashville: Smith A Lamar. Price, 50 cents. 
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"THE PESSIMIST" 

BY BEN KING 

[Sent to Taylor-Trot WOOD by a Kentucky 
admirer.] 

"Nothing to do but work, 

Nothing to cat but food, 
Nothing to wear but clothes 

To keep one from going nude. 

"Nothing to breathe but air, 

Quick as a flash 'tis gone ; 
Nowhere to fall but off, 

Nowhere to stand but on. 

"Nothing to comb but hair. 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed ; 

Nothing to weep but tears, 
Nothing to bury but dead. 

"Nothing to sing but songs, 

Ah, well, alas, alack 1 
Nowhere to go but out. 

Nowhere to come but back. 

"Nothing to sec but sights. 
Nothing to quench but thirst, 

Nothing to have but what we've got ; 
Thus through life we're cursed. 

"Nothing to strike but a gait; 

Everything moves that goes. 
Nothing at all but common sense 

Can ever withstand those woes. 

« t 

WHEN EVENING BRINGS US HOME 

[A lady subscriber at Wetumpka, Ala- 
bama, sends the following poem for the 
Scrap Book, and adds: "I write this as a 
token of my high appreciation of your 
splendid magazine. It is truly Southern, 
and that is what I admire most. Our 
Southland must be written and sung about 
as other lands have been. I send you some 
verses composed by Senator J. R. McCain, 
of Alabama. Would be glad to have you 
publish them in the family Scrap Book." 

We endorse and appreciate greatly the 
sentiment expressed above and gladly com- 
ply with her request — Eds.] 

When twilight shadows softly fall 

Across the fading light. 
And vesper bells in music call 

The herald of the night. 
The hour that breathes of peace and rest 

To those who sadly roam, 
That hour that is dearest, sweetest, best, 

When evening brings us home. 



Forget the trials of the da . 

The toil, the grief, the care. 
All seem to fade at sunset ray, 

The world grew bright and fair; 
And yet the shadow deeper falls, 

And weary wanderers roam ; 
But through the gloom a loved voice calls, 

When evening brings us home. 

And lagging feet quick onward press 

To meet those at the door, 
Where Love in answering caress 

Waits loyal evermore; 
Most blessed hour of all the day 

To those who toil and roam. 
Love is the star that lights our way 

When evening brings us home. 

And if it be that no one waits 

In earthly home to greet, 
There is a home beyond the gates. 

Where all who love shall meet ; 
So we may say in truth alway 

To those who sadly roam, 
Each heart shall find its own some day. 

When evening brings us home. 

A REQUEST FOR A POEM 

[Mr. Thomas Hewitt, Jr., of BeUe Ver- 
non, Pennsylvania, sends the following dip- 
ping, and also requests that we reproduce 
"the complete poem of Mr. Hays, entitled 
*The Modem Meetin' House.' " 

We will be ^lad to publish the poem if 
some friend will kindly send it in.— Eds.] 

IN THE FIREUGHT 

The fire upon the hearth is low, 
And there is stillness everywhere, 
And, like winged spirits, here and there, 

The firelight shadows fluttering go. 

And as the shadows round me creep, 
A childish treble breaks the gloom. 
And softly from a further room 

Comes : "Now I lay me down to sleep." 

And somehow, with that little prayer 
And that sweet treble in my ears 
My thought goes back to distant years. 

And lingers with a dear one there ; 

And as I hear my child's Amen, 
My mother's faith comes back to me— 
Crouched at her side I seem to be. 

And mother holds my hands again. 

Oh, for an hour in that dear place. 
Oh, for the peace of that dear time. 
Oh, for that childish trust sublime, 
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Oh, for a glimpse of mother's face I 
Yet as the shadows round me creep, 

I do not seem to be alone — 

Sweet magic of that treble tone 
And "Now I lay me down to sleep." 

— Eugene Field. 

THE INGLORIOUS DEAD 

[The followin^: prose poem is sent us by 
Mr. Edward Saltsider, of Pontiac, Illinois, 
and is sudi an unusual and beautiful tribute 
on such an unusual subject that we repro- 
duce the clipping entire, with many thanks 
to Mr. Saltsider.— Eds.] 

The following unique and pathetic speech 
was delivered Monday evening. May 29, 
1905, by M. M. Desmond, teacher in the 
Illinois State Reformatory, who with his 
family and a few friends visited that insti- 
tution's burying ground By the request of 
his friends he gave voice to this tribute, 
which we think too good and tender to 
allow to perish: 

Mr. Desmond said : 

"Shunned by the living and separated 
from the resting places of the honored 
dead, this spot is certainly the saddest, 
loneliest spot in all this region. Yet here, 
if nowhere else, the dead are equal. No 
proud monuments or saintly epitaphs are 
seeti, but plain white boards with black 
lettering, suggestive of the markings of sin 
on the once clean lives. A name which, 
perhaps, the sleeper's father never heard, a 
number telling all the dishonor, and below, 
the duration and end of the earthly pilgrim- 
age. Nothing more. 

. "Here, no flags wave, no cannons boom, 
and no throngs of fellow citizens come to 
pay their annual tribute. But forest trees 
unfurl the flag of all nations, a solitary 
bird trilling in the distance and a cricket 
chirping in the grass relieve the awful 
hush; and the sun ever rising on the 
evil and on the good, pours a flood of glory 
over the dreary spot. No tolling bell, no 
eulogy or chant or plumed hearse is needed 
at these funerals. No mother's tears ever 
dropped into these graves. 

•*In far-away fields and gardens, where 
some who lie here spent a happy childhood ; 
the flowers they loved have .bloomed and 
withered many years; but not a petal has 
ever been wafted to this lonely abode. 

"One here is faithful to the last Dear 
old Mother Nature receives her sinful chil- 
dren and hides them in her bosom, until at 
the command of her God and theirs she 
must deliver them up. 

"In the stillness of the night, the yearn- 
ing heart of many a mother goes abroad 
in search of the boy who has forgotten to 
write home. Through city and forest, over 
prairie and ocean it roams; but never does 
the heart pause at the prison or burying 
grotind. 



"Here lies a mere child laid low in dis- 
honor ; and here, one in the very pride and 
strength of maturity. And here— can it be 
possible? Twenty-one, twenty, nineteen, 
eighteen years of age-^-boys, mere boys. 

"Where were their fathers, mothers, 
teachers, preachers, the humane societies, 
when the whirlpool caught the careless 
young feet? I stand aghast Is this next 
a phantom record? Here is the name of a 
youth now living in Pontiac and just be- 
ginning to tamper with sin. How will he 
fight? Will it be a lost battle, that con- 
flict with the powers of darkness? Single- 
handed and alone the boy is fighting, some- 
times bravely. There are passions, appe- 
tites and environments which hold him 
with a stronger grip than any hand-cuffs 
that may come later. 

"The government whose flag waves so 
proudly over its own dead is in league 
against him; for does it not deliver him, 
soul and body, to the rum fiend, which 
has power to kill and to cast him into a 
drunkard's grave? Or, perhaps, be the 
cause of putting him behind the bars yon- 
der, where maybe he might gain a silent 
victory and be placed here in a window- 
less palace to rest. God only knows. 

"With care all are laid in such a wanr 
that in rising, their opening eyes will fall 
upon the 'Lord appearing in the east;' but, 
on, what a meeting 1 Will not the pitiful 
Judge remember their weakness and let the 
curse fall aslant upon society that allows 
the stuff to be sold that sends behind walls 
directly or indirectly 95 per cent of the in- 
mates of prisons. 

"We hope for the best Sin is sin, and 
God is holy. Shunned by the living and 
separated from the honored dead, here they 
will sleep until awakened t>y that summons 
from which there is no escape, to appear at 
that court whence there is no appeal" 

AN OLD SOUTHERN SONG 

[Mr. J. S. Waddle, of Wendel, West Vir- 
ginia, sends the following clipping from the 
Houston Post He also incloses a subscrip- 
tion and cheers us greatly by saying: "I 
like your magazine better than any maga- 
zine published in the United States."— Eds.] 

One of the most beautiful songs of the 
Southern Confederacy never found its way 
into print, although it was one of the most 
popular songs of the Civil War. This song 
was written^ by an Alabamian, Lieutenant 
Harrington.* ^ 

Although quite popular in the South dur- 
ing the days of the war, tBe song is now 
almost forgotten, save perhaps by a very 
few of the Confederate soldiers. During 
those days of the war the song was sung 
'by the soldiers of the Confederacy about 
the camp fires and on the march through- 
out the South, and soon became a popular 
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song of those <U]n. This song was cdled 
The Home-Spun Dress.** 

It is said that some rears ago the noted 
author. Dr. John Uri Lloyd, offered $50 for 
a copy of the song. He wanted to repro- 
duce it in one of his hooks, but he never 
secured the copy, and the song, so far as 
known, has never been printed. 

In connection with the song is a story 
of romance of unusual interest and beauty, 
which was related to me not long ago by 
an old citizen of Kentucky, while I was in 
the little city of Girrollton, situated at the 
mouth of the picturesque Kentucky river. 
While I was in Girroilton I was also for- 
tunate enough to secure from a friend a 
copy of the song written on typewriter. 

I was informed the words of the song 
had been found in an old manuscript writ- 
ten by George Dallas Musgrove, of Car- 
rollton, Kentucky, which manuscript he 
had called "Kentucky Cavaliers m Dixie." 
A number of typewritten copies of the song 
had been made from this manuscript, and 
it was one of those copies which I was for- 
tunate enough to secure, and which b re- 
produced here. 

THE HOMB-SPUN DKE8S 

Oh, yes, I am a Southern girl. 

And glory in my name; 
I boast of it with greater pride 

Than glittering wealth or fame. 
I envy not the Northern girl 

Her robes of beauty rare. 
Though diamonds deck her snowy neck 

And pearls bestud her hair. 

Chorus: 

Hurrah, hurrah! 

For the sunny South, so dear ! 
Three cheers for the home-spun dress 

The Southern ladies wear. 

Now, Northern goods are out of date ; 

And since Old Abe's blockade 
We Southern girls can be content 

With goods that's Southern made. 
We send out sweethearts to the war. 

But, girls, ne'er you mind— 
Your soldier love will not forget 

The giri he left behind. 

The Southern land's a glorious land. 

And has a glorious cause ; 
Then cheer, three cheers for Southern 
rights. 

And for the Southern boys! 
We scorn to wear a bit of silk, 

A bit of Northern lace. 
But make our home-spun dresses up 

And wear them with a grace. 

And now, young man, a word to you. 

If you would win the fair. 
Go to the field where honor calls* 

And win your lady there. 
Remember that our brightest smiles 

Are for the true and brave, 



And that our tears are all for those 
Who fill the soldier's grave. 

As the story was related to me, it was on 
a beautiful morning in the early fall of 
the year 1862 that a small group of men 
were standing in front of a country store 
in the village of Carrollton, Kentucky, 
watching a detachment of Confederate Gen- 
eral Morgan's cavalry coming down the 
pike in the distance. 

In that little group about the country 
store was Dr. John Uri Lloyd, the audior. 
As the soldiers filed by the store they were 
singing "The Home-Spun Dress." Dr. 
Lloyd liked the song, and in after years 
he wanted to print it in one of his books. 
He could not remember the words and he 
was unable to find the song anywhere, so he 
offered a reward for it. 

It might be well to say just here that the 
town of Florence, Kentucky, where Dr. 
Lloyd first heard the song, has smce be- 
come familiarly known as "Stringtown," be- 
ing the village referred to in "Stringtown 
on the Pike.'^ 

While Morgan's army was in Lexington, 
Kentucky, the women of that dty gave a 
ball one night in honor of Morgan's men. 
On this occasion, it is said, the women ap- 

? eared in home-spun dresses. Lieutenant 
larrington, of Alabama, who was a mem- 
ber of Morgan's army, and who attended 
the ball, was so deeply affected by the flow- 
er of Kentucky's jroung womanhood appear- 
ing at a ball gowned in home-spun dresses 
that he wrote the words to the song, The 
Home-Spun Dress." During the evening 
the voung lieutenant met at the ball a Miss 
Earle, and during those few hours there 
grew an attachment between the two that 
was more than friendship. 

Miss Earle was an accomplished musi- 
cian, and improvised an air for the yoang 
lieutenant's song-poem and played and sang 
it on the piano during the evening. It was 
said that all the men of Morgan's com- 
mand soon learned the words and the air 
and often sang "The Home-Spun Dress." 

Lieutenant Harrington gave Miss Earle 
the original manuscript copy of the words 
of the song, and it is said that it was from 
her that Mr. Musgrove, of Carrollton, Ken- 
tucky, secured the words of the song, as 
found in the manuscripts written by him- 
self. 

Lieutenant Harrington was killed in the 
battle of Perryville, October 8, 1862, only 
a few days after the ball in Lexington, 
Kentucky, where he wrote the words to 
the song, and where he met Miss Earle^ 
Miss Earle died only a few years ago. She 
never married. She kept the manuscript 
copy of the song, just as it was written by 
Lieutenant Harrington, all her lifetime, and 
it is said that she prized it most highly. 

Lieutenant Harrington's grave Im tm- 
known, but the song words whidi he coo- 
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posed lived in the heart of a fair Kentucky 
girl until death called her away to join her 
soldier lover in a better and brighter 
world. 

The song, although never printed, so far 
as I have been able to learn, has lived for 
almost half a century in the hearts of the 
few remahiing soldiers of the South and 
in the hearts of the few women of those 
trying days who still live. 

**The Home-Spun Dress*' should fill a 
place in the nation's archives as a popular 
song and as a historical memento of that 
great conflict between the states of the 
Union. 

It would be fitting for Alabama to erect 
a monument to the memory of that brave 
soldier-poet son of hers who gave his life 
for the cause he believed to be right- 
Lieutenant Harrington, who sleeps to-day, 
perhaps, in another state, in a g^ave un- 
known and doubtless unmarked, even by a 
plain slab bearing the inscription, "Un- 
known." 

HOW WE BEAT THE FAVORITE 

[The following stirring poem is sent in 
by an admirer of Adam Lindsay Gordon, 
Australia's favorite poet We hope to pub- 
lish more of Gordon's verse in Uie future, 
for he was a rare poet with a rare touch. 
Our recollection is that he suicided but left 
poetry that ^.ill live.— Eds.] 

"Aye, Squire," said Stevens, "they back him 
at evens; 
The race is all over, bar shouting, they 
say; 
The Qown ought to beat her ; Dick Neville 
is sweeter 
Than ever— he swears he can win all the 
way, all the way. 

"A gentleman rider? — ^well, I'm an outsider,' 
But if he's a gent who the mischiefs a 
jock? 
You swells mostly blunder, Dick rides for 
the plunder. 
He rides, too, like thunder— he sits like a 
rockl 

**He calls ^hunted fairly* a horse that has 
barely 
Been stripped for a trot within sight of 
the hounds — 
A horse that at Warwick beat Birdlime and 
Yorick 
And gave Abdelkader at Aintree nine 
pounds 1 

They say we have no, test to warrant a 
protest; 
Dick rides for a lord and stands in with 
a steward; 
The light of their faces they show him— his 
case is 
Prejudged and his verdict already se- 
cured. 



"But none can outlast her, and few travel 
faster. 
She strides in her work clean away from 
The Drag: 
You hold her and sit her, she couldn't be 
fitter. 
Whenever you hit her she'll spring like a 
stag. 

"And p'raps the green jacket, at odds 
though they back it. 
May fall, or there's no knowing what may 
turn up. 
The mare is quite ready, sit still and ride 
steady. 
Keep cool; and I think you may just 
win the Cup." 

Dark-brown, with tan muzzle, just stripped 
for the tussle. 
Stood Iseult, arching her neck to the 
curb, 
A lean head and fiery, strong quarters and 
wiry, 
A lom rather light, but a shoulder su- 
perb. 

Some parting injunction, bestowed with 
g^eat unction, 
I tried to recall, but forgot like a dunce. 
When Reginald Murray, full tilt, on White 
Surrey, 
Came down in a hurry to start us at 
once. 

"Keep back!— in the yellow 1 Come up, on 
OtheUol 
Hold hard 1— on the chestnut! Turn 
round, on The Drag! 
Keep back there, on Spartan ! B9ck !— you, 
sir, in tartan ! 
So, steady there !— easy !" and down went 
the flag. 

We started, and Kerr made strong running 
on Mermaid, 
Through furrows that led. to the first 
stake-and-bound. 
The crack, half extended, looked blood-like 
and splendid. 
Held wide on the right where the head- 
land was sound. 

I pulled hard to bafile her rush with the 
snaflle. 
Before her two-thirds of the field got 
away ; 
All through the wet pasture where floods of 
the last year 
Still loitered, they clotted my crimson 
with clay. 

The fourth fence, a wattle, floored Monk 
and Blue-bottle; 
The Drag came to ^ef at the black- 
thorn and ditch; 
The rails toppled over Redoubt and Red 
Rover, 
The lane stopped Lycurgus and Leic«8ter- 
shirc Witch. 
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She passed like an arrow Kildare and 
Cock Sparrow, 
And MaAtrap and Mermaid refused the 
stone wall; 
And Giles on The Grayling came down at 
the paling, 
And I was left sailing in front of them 
alL 

I took them a burster, nor eased her, nor 
nursed her 
Until the Black Bullfinch led into the 
pbugh. 
And through the strong bramble we broke 
with a scramble — 
My cap was knocked off by the hazel 
tree bough. 

Where furrows looked lighter I drew the 
rein tighter; 
Her dark chest all dappled with flakes 
of white foam. 
Her flanks mud-bespattered, a weak rail she 
shattered ; 
We landed on turf with our heads turned 
for home. 



She rose when The Clown did— our silks 
as we bounded 
Brushed lightly, our stirrups clashed loud 
as we lit 

A rise steeply sloping, a fence with stone 
coping — 
The last— we diverged 'round the base 
of the hill: 
His path was the nearer, his leap was th# 
clearer, 
I flogged up the straight and he led sit- 
ting still. 

She came to his quarter and on still I 
brought her, 
And up to his girth, to his breast-plate, 
she drew; 
A short prayer from Neville just reached 
me— "The Devil r 
He muttered— locked level the hurdles we 
flew. 



A hum of hoarse cheering, a dense crowd 
careering, 
All sights seen obscurely, all shouts 
vaguely heard: 

Then crashed a low binder, and then close "The green wins!** "The crimson !*' The 
behind her, multitude swims on, 

The sward to the strokes of the favorite And figures are blended and features are 



shook; 

His rush roused her mettle, yet ever so 
little 
She shortened her stride as we raced at 
the brook. 

She rose as I hit her. I saw the stream 
glitter, 
A wicfe scarlet nostril flashed close to my 
knee. 
Between sky and water The Qown came 
and caught her — 
The space that he cleared was a caution 
to seel 

And forcing the running, discarding all 
cunning, 
A length to the front went the rider in 
^ green; 
A long strip of stubble and then the big 
double, 
Two stiff flights of rail with a quickset 
between. 

She raced at the rasper, I felt my knees 

grasp her, 
I found my hands give to her strain on 

the bit; 



blurred. 

"The horse b her master!" 'The green 
forges past her!" 
"The Clown will outlast her!" 'The 
Qown^ wins 1" "The Clown 1" 
The white railing races with all the white 
faces, 
The chestnut outpaces, outstretches, the 
brown. 

On still, past the gateway, she strains in the 
straightway, 
Still struggles The Qown, by a short neck 
at most ; 
He swerves ! the green scourges, the stand 
rocks and surges. 
And flashes and verges — and flits the 
white post 1 

Ay! so ends the tussle— I knew the tan 
muzzle 
Was first, though the ring-men were yell- 
ing "Dead heat!" 
A nose I could swear by, but Qarke said 
'The mare by 
A short head." And that's how the 
favorite was beat 

— Adam Lindsay Gordon, 
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Editors Taylor-Trotwood Magazine : 

Dear Sirs : Through the kindness of Mr. 
John W. Craddock, I have read with very 
much appreciation for several months past 
your historical articles in the issues of 
The Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, and at 
his suggestion I am sending you herewith 
a eulogy on G)lonel Armant, written by 
my grandfather, which you might wish to 
consider for republication. 

Mr. Craddock and I have wondered if 
your worthy associate is of the same line 
as General **Dick" Taylor, referred* to in 
the poem. Yours truly, 

Henry H. Collins. 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

[Senator Robert L. Taylor's family came 
from Virginia to East Tennessee! He does 
not know whether or not he is related to 
the famous Confederate general We take 
pleasure in reproducing the stirring poem, 
"Armant"— Eds.] 

ARMANT* 

I 

The dewy mom is calm and still. 
Its liquid diamonds on the grass 
Quiver to feel the columns pass 

With steady tread, and mount the hill. 

We fight not here, we still retire 
Before the still advancing foe; 
The battlefield we've yet to know 

That Taylor chooses ; nor inquire 

His purpose, sure that he is right; 
That chosen line must even be 
A better one than this, where he 

Shall halt and say, "Right here we fight" 

II 

Upon the summit of the rise 
He sits his horse — a blooded bay — 
And as we pass we hear him say 

To Wharton — ^who, with some surprise. 

Notes the firm step, the jaunty air. 
The vet'ran port, the soldier mien 
They bear, those troops who now had 



As ahraj% left to goafd Ae rear^ 

^ Leopold L. Ammnt, of 8t James, Ck>Ionel of 
the m^teenth LoulsUns Regiment, killed at 
Mansfleid, Louisiana, April 8, 1864. 

6 



And smiling as he speaks, **Whyl these! 
They are my Shiloh boys." A shout 
In answer from the ranks rings out. 

And echoes wildly through the trees. 

Ill 

And Armant, riding in the lead, 
Says, as a half smile lights his face, 
"How fairly 'Pleasant HUf would grace 

Our colors! I had wish'd, indeed, 

"That here we might the battle try. 
See yonder dogwood; look how bright 
It shines amid the pines, as white 

As sunlit cloud 'gainst murky sky. 

"If here my fate to fall, an 'neath it 
Were I laid, unforgetting q>ring 
To my lone grave would ever bring 

Such wealth of flowers to wreathe it." 

Then turns to me, who knew him best. 
With cheery laugh, as if to chase 
Away his thought, or from my face 

The shadow by his words impress'd. 

IV 

By the same fire baptized— we'd stood 
Where Tennessee her winding course 
Cuts thro' the hills, and heard the hoarse 
Shell's war cry wake the startled wood- 
Yet ne'er— tho' many a day had we 
Rode side by side, and many a night 
Had watch'd the fading canq> fire's light, 
Or on one blanket lain— had he 

A single thought of death expressed. 
Or seem'd to think that it n^igfat come 
In battle. If my lips were dumb, 

Twas that I felt 'twas not a jest 

But inward warning of his fate 
As oft the brave receive— that serves 
Their courage to exalt, and nerves 

Their arms — ^a warning that his State 

Should in the coming conflict claim 
His life blood in her cause. His rest 
Should soon be on her loving breast, 

While ever in her heart his name. 



How proud he look'd that glorious day 
When Mansfield dawn'd; how grandly 

led 
The charge ; how with uncovered head 

From his brave horse that fallen lay. 
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He rose, and waved his hat, then sank 
With one last "Forward!" Oh I dear earth, 
Dearer than ever, tho' no dearth 

Of precious blood was yours, you drank 

No purer stream, from heart more true. 

Louisiana! never son. 

On any field, lost or won, 
A nobler death hath died for you. 

VI 

No sounds but those of peace arouse 

The echoes of the forest now; 

The vales are furrowed by the plow ; 
Upon the slopes sleek cattle browse. 

The dogwood still each spring appears 
Gad as in spirit robes ; with smiles 
Of snowy radiance lights the aisles 

Of pine, then drops its flowers like tears. 

But from the hills, by loving hands, 
His ashes have been borne. The wave 
That murmur'd o'er DeSoto's grave 

Flows his beside, while sentry stands — 

Its gnarled limbs all draped in moss— 
The oak, 'neath which his youthful 

dreams 
Of fame were wrought, that mourning 
seems. 
In flowing crape, his early loss. 

Oh I mighty river, seaward flow. 
And as your waves the story tell 
Of cavaliers who fought and fell 

For golden lilies, long ago. 

Sing, too, for him a requiem soft, 
Whose deeds proclaimed him of their 

race, 
A lion-heart, with gentle face, 
Worthy to bear their sword aloft 

—Col. Joseph Collins. 

A DESCENDANT OF ON-LUT-SA 

''I must thank you again and again," 
writes a resident of Fort Gibson, Indian 
Territory^ to a friend who has been sending 
Taylor-Trotwood Magazine to her, "for 
affording tne so much entertainment. I 
read 'Conquerors of the Wilderness' and 
'Historic Highways of the South' with the 
greatest interest, as my ancestors had a 
hand in the making of these histories. 

"Mrs. Woods speaks of 0-con-os-to-ta, 
who was a brother to On-lut-sa, my great- 
pfreat-grandmother on my mother's side. 
My brother Wash's Indian name was O- 
con-os-to-ta, and among the Cherokees he 
is still so called. It means 'Ground Hog,' 
and On-lut-sa means 'Come Home.' My 
grandmother married Joseph Sevier, son of 
John Sevier, and was one of the sons who 
rescued him at Morganton, North Carolina, 
when he was being tried for treason. My 
great-grandfather Sevier was married 



twice and had eighteen children (just think 
of it!). My great-grandmother was Susan 
Hawkins, his first wife, and not the noted 
'Kate of the Daisy Fields,* who junq>ed 
into his arms, but no doubt she was a good 
woman and true even if she did not do any- 
thing very startling. 

"Mrs. Preston C. Webb, of Muskogee, is 
a descendant of Colonel Isaac Shelby. . . . 

"I am sincerely yours, 

"Chebokeb a. Rogers.' 

A CRITICISM AND COMMENT 
To THE Editor: 

We have been taking Bob Taylor's, now 
Tavlor-Trotwood Magazine, for two years, 
and we have been greatly pleased whh it 
It is read with delight bv every member 
of our family except our baby girl, and 
she is always pleased with the beautiful 
baby pictures. 

While it is interesting and instructive to 
people of the South, still I see no reason 
why it should not please Northern readers 
as well; for while it cultivates a feeling 
of sectional pride, it contains nothing to 
create sec^onal prejudice. But, my dear 
Mr. Trotwood — I ask you for the sake of 
the younger readers — please do not give us 
any more stories like "The Imitator." 

Wishing your magazine the success it 
deserves, I remain very truly yours, 

Mrs. W. MiLLSAPS. 

416 Georgia Ave., St Elmo, Tenn, 

We publish the above entire, to let the 
author know that the letter is appreciated, 
as it is only by this means that we can as- 
certain what pleases and what does not 
please our readers. But we ask our kind 
friend to bear in mind that the editor who 
can in every instance please all of his read- 
ers, especially in the publication of short 
stories, has never yet lived. The taste of 
readers is as varied as the climate and 
lands in which they live. Often the editor 
publishes things which do not please htm, 
and lives to learn from his mail bag that 
they have pleased hundreds of his readers. 
It is a wise editor, then, who has an eye for 
the great common mass of readers and to 
publish stories of such variety and scope 
, that will find friends among the grtaX gen- 
eral average. So great is the difference of 
opinion as to the literary worth of a story 
or poem that the selection of judges for 
the best poem or best story is a matter of 
literary joke. In a recent contest where 
the prize was $5,000 for the best short 
story, one of the three judges. Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, gave the winning 
story zerol 

Oljr kind critic must bear this in mind: 
No magazine is really Southern if it does 
not picture in prose and poetry the Kfi of 
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the South, past and present. The negro 
and the cotton mill are with us. They 
enter into the life of our literature and that 
literature must deal with them, if it truly 
report Southern life. Many phases of the 
problems confronting the South are not 
pleasant subjects. But they are here con- 
fronting us. As none of our lives is all 
sunshine, all sweetness, all hope and joy, 
so also should be the picture of that life in 
our literature. This is one phase of the 
literary picture which people, in their de- 
sire to see only the beautiful and good, 
overlook, to wit ' that as all life is not beauty 
and happiness, so should not be its litera- 
ture. For literature is but the picture of life 
around it "Christ before Pilate'' is perhaps 
the g^reatest of all paintings, but it brings 
a sob iand not a smile ; and a painter never 
gets to be a master till he can bring that 
sob. 

A great fault (perhaps the very reason 
why they failed) of all the past Southern 
magazines is that they had not dealt fairly 
with the problems of Southern life. "They 
married and lived happily ever afterwards" 
has no excuse for living, either in literature 
or in life, for it is untruth. The old-time 
story and romance of the South were not 
its only feature. There were others, but 
our artists dared not paint them, and so 
the South has no audience among the think- 
ing people of the world. The cotton mill, 
the negro problem, the saloon, the illiterate 
white are all with us, and the South is 
facing and solving them as no nation ever 
has that has been confronted before by 
such grave problems. But we cannot do 
this by writing only of mocking-birds and 
cotton blossoms and "the good old times 
that are gone." All past Southern maga- 
zines have failed along those lines. They 
died of a literary dope. The great thing 
is this : to paint the picture as it is, and if 
it is a cruel, sad and unpleasant picture 
to look at for a while, remember, even so 
was Herod's murdering of the innocents, 
so was Christ before Pilate; but in the 
heart-pang that followed, humanity stepped 
many milestones toward the goal. 

"The Imitator*' was a well-written story, 
better written and stronger than the motif. 
That motif, though slight, is part of the 
life of the South — ^the fidelity with which 
the negro imitates in all things the white. 
In fact, the negro is but an imitator. He 
is incapable of real permanent progress in 
himself. In this case, betrayed by another, 
he killed the destroyer of his' home, be- 
cause he had seen an old Southern gentle- 
man do the same thing. 

And that the old Southern gentleman 
has a way of doing this the unwritten law 
of the land attests. 

It is all life — life that is around us. We 
accept such pictures as seldom as possible, 
but we have seen where others have failed 
and we are painting the thing as it is — as 



Cromwell said to his painter, "Paint me, 
wart and all." 

"The Imitator" has received as much 
praise as any of the stories published in 
that issue. I did not attach much impor- 
tance to it, except its literary style, which 
was excellent. And we know also that that 
is where the editor can -help more than 
even the question of right or wrong — to wit, 
educate the coming writer in the delicate 
art of style; for without this there can 
be no fip'eat literature. 

John Trotwood Moore. 

PROFESSOR JONES 

It has been many a long vear since we 
parted, but I have not forgotten him yet He 
was not a sure-enough professor, though 
he might have been if he had not joined 
the C. S. A. among the first enlistments 
from Kentucky at Camp Boone. He had 
graduated from some Virginia college just 
before the war commenced. He was very 
nearsighted, and wore glasses all the time; 
that, and his quiet, studious habits got 
him the nickname in the regiment of "Pro- 
fessor," which stuck to him, as it seemed 
to fit so well. I messed and slept in the 
same tent or shanty with him for years, 
and a nicer, more gentlemanly, good-na- 
tured comrade no one ever had. All his 
spare time from his duties in camp was 
occupied in reading or writing. I had an- 
other chum in the same mess, and we 
were boxing and wrestling most of our 
time. We made a point of falling over 
Professor Jones as much as possible, just 
to see if he would get mad and go for us. 
He never seemed to mind it; he would 
only laugh and change his seat and go on 
reading. The Professor had a sister mar- 
ried to a Mississippian, who wrote to him' 
regularly. After the army evacuated Ken- 
tucky, Professor was about the only man 
in the regiment that ever got any letters. 
His sister kept him in money and books 
also. Jones would lend us the books, which 
gave us great pleasure. He was also a 
good soldier — ^never missed a battle, al- 
ways ready for duty. He was offered a 
situation as commissary clerk on account 
of his sight being so bad, but would not 
accept it. General Loring, our division 
commander, refused to go into Vicksburg, 
but sent all our wagons, sick, wounded and 
camp equipage of all kinds in. By some 
hard marching and fighting we went all 
around General Grant's army and escaped 
to Raymond, Mississippi, and on to Jackson, 
That winter we camped at Canton, Missis- 
sippi. We had no tents and built log 
huts. Our regiment, the Third Kentucky, 
and the Seventh Kentucky had a fine camp 
on the north side of town about a mile 
from the courthouse. The men were so 
destitute of clothes that we were excused 
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from standing guard around camp— tlieW would have been one less of Company M. 
only time we were excused from such duty IT Away flew that bisr six-foot bully and Jones, 



during the three years we served as 
fantry. Three men were detailed each day 
to act as police in camp to prevent personsd 
fights among the men, but they had very lit- 
tle to do. Ore day about the time we were 
all busy getting our dinner, a big six- 
foot fellow from Company M on the left 
of the regiment — we were on the right of 
the regiment — made his appearance up near 
our captain's shanty. He had his coat off 
and sleeves rolled up, and said in no un- 
certain terms that a fellow in Company D 
had insulted him, and he had come up 
especially to clean him up. He would not 
at first say who it was. The boys all saw 
he was drunk or playing drunk, and sev- 
eral of them commenced sparring at him, 
saying they "were the man— come on," but 
Company M said he knew the man. I 
happened to be on police guard that day, 
and was waiting for my dinner. One of 
my mess-mates who knew I was guarding 
said, "Why don't you arrest that fellow?" 
"I have no instructions to arrest men for 
swearing or I'd have the whole regiment 
in the guardhouse. You just wait till he 
hits some fellow and see if I don't snatch 
him," said I. No one in the company 
knew who the big fellow was after. He 
worked his way gradually down to the end 
of the camp, still swearing and threatening 
some one. Our hut was the last one on 
the row. The Professor had been to the 
post office and got a long letter from his 
sister and was sitting just inside the cabin 
door in plain view reading it. If he heard 
all the uproar that fellow was making he 
showed no sign. The big fellow no doubt 
thought he heard it all the time and was 
afraid to resent it, so he applied an epi- 
thet to Jones that always brings on a fight 
in Tennessee or Kentucky, and added, 
"There sits the man." Everybody looked 
to see what Jones was going to do. He 
happened to look up just then and seemed 
at first to be very much surprised to see 
the whole crowd staring at him; then it 
. flashed across his mind that all that curs- 
ing was for him. He dropped the letter, 
jumped up, caught his gun from over the 
door, leveled if on the fellow and pulled 
the trigger, but che gun failed to fire. The 
big bully, as soon as he saw the gun, 
whirled and started to run. The Professor 
reversed the gun and started after him. 
Now the gun was loaded when Jones went 
to town. We had had .* false alarm of 
the Yankees coming out from Yazoo City 
a few days before, and the whole com- 
pany had to stand picket on one of the 
roads; but while Jones was gone to the 
post office our captain had ordered out the 
company and had them to fire off their 
gfuns. I knew Jones was in town, so I 
took his gun out also and fired it off; if 
it had not been for that Fve no doubt there 



hotfoot, after him with the old Enfidd 
raised ready to strike. I just then remem- 
bered I was guard, and it was my duty to 
arrest them. So I put out after Jones. 
Up our company ground, then down the 
street in front of the officers' quarters to- 
ward the left of the regiment we rushed, 
the whole regiment cheering and shouting 
like it was a horserace coming down the 
home stretch. Jones lost his spectacles 
and hat, his hair standing up like the bris- 
tles on a hog's back. Th^ big fellow saw 
Jones would catch him before he could 
reach his own shanty and he dived into 
his captain's tent. Jones, blind almost widi- 
out his glasses, struck at him as he dis- 
appeared He missed the man but hit the 
pine tent pole and down came the tent 
There was a bi^ game of cards going on 
in the tent, and it was crowded. While we 
were at Vicksburg a year or more before 
a tent in that company was crushed by a 
large oak limb falling on it, and one man 
was killed and several were badly hurt; 
so when the tent colls^sed every man in it 
except the big fellow though another limb 
had fallen on the tent, and there was some 
wild scramblings to get out. I stood by wait- 
ing for the big fellow to crawl out, but he 
had no notion of coming out. I had to 
drag him out by the heels. In the mean- 
times Jones was running around the tent, 
like a rat terrier around a brush heap. 
Every time anyone under the tent would 
try to crawl out Jones would think it was 
his man, and whack him with the butt 
of his gun. I did not notice what he was 
doing for some time. I made him stop, 
but he had all the officers of Company 
M with their heads bandaged up that even- 
ing on dress parade. I took the big fellow 
up to the colonel and they court-martialed 
him and gavw him sixty days extra guard 
duty, and he said, "I never done a d— n 
thing." 

A WAR INCIDENT 

The following letter from Mrs, Gilbert 
Smith, 1700 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is so interesting that we reproduce 
it in explanation of the war incident she 
sends: 

"Dear People : Being a daughter of the 
South, a granddaughter of old Senator 
Hopkins Lacy Tumey, a niece of ex-Gov- 
emor Peter Tumey, of Tennessee, and 
being old enough for the grandmother of 
your magazine in two ways — first, I love 
the magazme "like granny does her babies," 
then, too, my birthday comes a bit before 
the magazine's! upon all of these above- 
mentioned things I claim (bad taste, I ad- 
mit) the pleasure of sending now and then 
a rare oage from some musty old diary 
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that savors of our sweet olden thnes. 
Major Bulkley is now comptroller of the 
old B. & O. R. R, is full of the good and 
beautiful. The inclosed is a copy of one 
of his many treasures, which I ask you in 
behalf of some of vour dear readers to 
publish in your Taylor-Trotwood Maga- 
zine. Inclosed is check for two subscrip- 
tions, myself and Major Bulkley. 

**With assurance of gratitude -ours faith- 
fully, 

"Mrs. Gilbert Smith." 

"In the winter of 1863, Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, was the headquarters of Forrest's 
Cavalry, and also an outpost, in charge of 
Major H. D. Bulkley, of Lieu tenant-Gen- 
eral Hardee's staff, for the collection of 
supplies from within the lines of the enemy 
who were Scamped in heavy force at 
Franklin, with their advance at Spring Hill, 
about nine miles north of Columbia. Scouts 
who were bom and raised in Maury and 
Williamson counties, familiar with the coun- 
try and people, were employed by Major 
Bulkley, and as a result, many successful 
raids were made behind the enemy's lines, 
and valuable supplies, were thus secured for 
the use of the main body of the Army of 
Tennessee encamped at Shelbyville and 
TuUahoma. These scouts not infrequently 
got into the city of Nashville (then occu- 
pied by the Federal forces), and brought 
out many small articles of wearing apparel, 
which were much needed by their friends. 
Shoes were in great demand. Miss Sue 
Booker, a bright and accomplished young 
lady of Columbia, requested Maior Bulkley 
to procure for her a pair of number two 
shoes. The scout to whom the request was 
committed misconstrued his instructions 
and brought a pair of infant's number twos ; 
and, as a joke, they were sent to the lady, 
accompanied by the following verses, writ- 
ten by Colonel Hawkins, a brilliant officer 
of Forrest's Cavalry on a scrap of paper 
on his saddle bow. The Colonel was killed 
shortly after writing the verses. ^ The origi- 
nal manuscript of the verses is in the pos- 
session of Major Bulkley : 

" *Dear Tennessee, my humble claim 

I hasten to present ; 
And now these simple verses frame, - 

Though I'm not eloquent. 
Nor used to poetry's bright phase ; 

Yet now I can't but choose. 
To weave some rhyming phrase, 

To accompany the shoes. 

" 'In getting them, I could not slumber. 

Lest my privilege I might abuse; 
The greatest trouble was the number. 

And, I believe you asked for twos. 
Well ! Here they are ; now put them on. 

My charming Cinderella ; 
And when in tihem to party srone 

Think I'm a clever fellow. 
•* 'Remember most of all, however, . 

Especially when you see this, 



I charged for being so very clever, 

For every peg and stitch a kiss. 
If you should find them rather small 

And to your feet too little freedom, 
I would not wear them, not at all. 

Get married, then you'll need 'em ! 
And, so there'll be no waste of leather 

In these scarce and needy times, 
And you and happy he will think together 

I have saved you both some dimes. 
Whatever you do, my charming Sue, 

Prepare to meet your dues ; 
Whether pleased or vexed, when I see you 
next. 

You must settle for the shoes! 

"'Columbia, Tennessee, Feb. 23, i863,"* 

ITS YOU 

If ever a star from heaven fell — 
If ever a flower into woman grew ; 

That * star — that flower somewhere must 
dwell, 
And, everything tells me, sweet, if s you. 

'Tis in the song of the waking birds. 
The swallows twitter it at close of day; 

My enraptured ear hath caught their words, 
And "it's you," they say; "ifs you," they 
say. 

'Tis in the flower— the nodding flower 
Tlntt folds its petals o'er heart of gold ; 

It's secret I gleaned within the hour— 
And "it's you," it told; "ifs you," it told. 

Tis in the stars— when I look, they start 
Athwart the skies and hide in heaven's 
blue; 

I gaze entranced; my throbbing heart 
Beating wildly, love— if s you, ifs you." 

For, if ever star from heaven fell — 
If ever flower into woman grew ; 
That star— that flower somewhere must 
dwell; 
And, well I know, sweetheart, ifs you." 
J. Madison Sheppard. 

THE STORM CENTER OF THE RE- 
BELLION 

Chickamauga, in the Indian idiom, "Riv- 
er of Death." Ominous, ill-omened name. 
Rosecrans, "Old Rosey," overconfident, ex- 
ultant, hurrying after the retreating Bragg, 
flying like a scared deer from danger. 
Help came, re-enforcements, powerful in 
equipment, in numbers and in elan. The 
Federal line presenting a front of two score 
miles, stretching away across the rough, 
rugged ravines and hills that slope down- 
ward at right angles from the mountains 
toward this river, which is to become a 
veritable "River of Death." Bragg, the 
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same— then Captain^Bragg, who upon the 
far-away hattl^eld of Bnena Vista, when 
General Taylor commanded, "A little more 
grape. Captain Brag^," gave it so effect- 
ively that the Mexican masses fled "in 
great disorder." Bragg turned like a wolf 
at bay, showing his teeth, sharp-whetted 
for the fight. There was a hurried coa- 
verging of the Federals into line of battle. 

There, on that September mom, the 
igth, the seventy-fourth year of the con- 
stitution, the eighty-seventh of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic commences a 
conflict, for that day indecisive, on the 
morrow, the. 20th, a renewal of the "hMl 
of battle." A changing of the Federal plan 
exposes its center, Ae ever-wary, ever- 
ready Longstreet sees and knows his op- 
portunity, hurls a brigade through the op- 
ening and the Federal right and center, 
like chaff before the wind, are sent flying 
from the field. The day seems hopeless, 
lost for those who wear the blue. Yet. 
there is the left, the "Rock of Chickamau- 
ga," 'Tap" Thomas, stem, rugged, de- 
termined, its leader to insoire it. And the 
dauntless Minnesotan, G)lonel George, 
who upon being asked, "How long can you 
hold this pass?" replied, '*Until the regi- 
ment is mustered out of service." Had it 
not been for this "Rock of Chickamauga" 
that day, doubtless, would have ended in 
rout and ruin. 

And what of Bragg? Had he done that 
for which the fearless Forrest cursed him 
to his face, so bitter, loud and deep and 
branded him as a coward for not doing, 
there would have been little less than an- 
nihilation for the brave army of Rosecrans. 

Thy hesitation, Bragg, has let Rosecrans, 
with his command, slip within the fortifi- 
cations of the "Hawk's Nest," Chatta- 
nooga, while you climb the heights that 
overlook it and sit down to watch; to 
see grim, gaunt famine He down to fev- 
ered sleep and troubled, distempered 
dreams. 

* * * 

"The Tanner's Son," the one-time, not- 
long-before, purveyor of fuel, chopper and 
hauler of cordwood, later a "hired man" 
in his father's tannery at Galena, begin- 
ning his career in the great conflict as a 
clerk in the Adjutant General's office at 
Springfield, Illinois, at a mere pittance too. 
C^lm, silent, sedate, superb, greatest war- 
rior of modem, if not of all time, later 
chief magistrate of the Republic, the great 
figure of the greatest of all wars, grim, 
grand Grant come to the command of the 
Mississippi Division. 

.And now the clouds that obscure Look- 
out Mountain and the other cloud that 
overhangs the nation, will be by the en- 
gines of war, chumed into an intensely 
humid state, be precipitated, golden gleams 
of sunshine of the hope of peace will soon 



shine through rifts in tht doud of war. 
rifts made by the jar of cannon and of 
musketry, too. The most picturesque of 
all battles is soon to become history, the 
"Battle Above the Qouds." 

He, the "Silent One," is there, and as if 
by magic, order evolves out of diaos. 
Hooker, "Fighting Joe." has left the Army 
of the Potomac with two corps, twenty- 
three thousand strong, a journey, equip- 
ment and all. of more than eleven hun- 
dred miles, over a circuitous route by 
rail, done in seven dasrs, done with the dash 
of the dashing "Fighting Joe." 

He of the Indian middle name, given 
him in remembrance of this for the 
great Indian chief who went down at the 
battle of the Thames, hit by a Kentud^r 
colonel's bullet, Teciunseh. "Cump" Sher- 
man, orphaned boy who won his way to 
glory's heights, is hunying from luka, 
two hundred miles away, to help make 
history. 

The beleaguered Rosecrans is in strenu- 
ous straits, so much so that, "The mod was 
so deep that we could not travel by the 
road, but got alofig pretty well by stepping 
from mule to mule as they lay dead by the 
way." At last, Rosecrans directs the des- 
tiny of the besieged within the ^Hawk's 
Nest" no longer; the sturdy Thomas is in 
his stead. When telegraphed by Grant to 
"hold feist," there came flashing back along 
the wire a reply characteristic of this "Rock 
of Chickamauga": "We will hold the town 
'till we starve." 

The hosts were marshaled for the fray 
November 23. Thomas has dashed against 
Orchard Knob and it was his. On the 
twenty-fourth Hooker had hurled himself 
against fortified Lookout Mountain, car- 
ried away by ardor of the attack, the 
troops, against orders, had swept over the 
crest, two thousand four hundred feet 
above the level, and the "battle above the 
clouds," of which Grant said, "It is all 
poetry, there having been no action there 
worthy the name of battle." The rec- 
ord of this action, the most unique in all 
history, had become a part of tfie literary 
lore of the land. All the while Sherman 
had been persistently pounding away at 
the rebel right 

A November day, a beautiful one, the 
25th. The "boys in blue" in Aelr best 
clothes, patriotic music from tfie bands 
floating in the air. Above the rumble of 
cannon is heard the roll of boisterous 
drums, the shrill shriek of fife and the 
"silver voices of heroic bugles." The sig- 
nal for the forward rush is six cannon shots 
at intervals of two seconds. The sixth hts 
scarcely rent the air and started reverberat- 
ing among the hills, when the line behind 
the works leaps into life like a saber 
from its scabbard. Grant has seen the op- 
portune moment and has grasped ^ it 
Thomas' corps have be^ thrown «gainjt 
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the enem/s center to take the rifle pits at 
the foot of Missionary Rid^e, then to re- 
form. Orders are forgotten, the rifle pits are 
overrun, and onward they sweep up the 
steep ascent. The inspiration of the hour 
has caught the "Silent Son of Destiny." 
The Sixth and last signal cannon shot has 
scarcely died away upon the air, when the 
command is given and the grand charge 
is on. Up, up they go, over rock and ridge, 
through gully and chasm, without order, 
lines broken, flags far ahead, surrounded 
and carried by the fleetest and the bravest. 
No shot is fired. Heedless of the storm of 
shot and shell that is hurled downward 
upon them, they surmount the ridge's crest, 
seize the abandoned guns, and turn Uiem. 
effectively, too, upon the flying foe. 
Union camp fires, that night, gleam and 



glow upon the heights about Chattanooga, 
while the soft, sweet breezes ef a mel- 
lowed Southern autumn night touch and 
kiss "Old Glory's" folds as the flag waves 
aloft from the heights of Lookout Moun- 
tain, proclaiming the 'Tanner's Son's" most 
brilliant achievement, and the success of 
the most picturesque battle waged in all 
time. 

Bragg, his army routed, almost ruined, 
has resigned, impelled by his chagrin, and 
the "Hawk's Nest" is in the undisturbed 
possession of the Union. The heart of the 
Confederacy is held by the Nation. A 
thoroughfare to Georgia, Alabama, North 
and South Carolina has been opened. The 
beginning of the end is here, the end itself 
within the range of htunan view. 

George T. Moffett. 



LOVE'S SELF-ABNEGATION 

For your sweet sake I would forsake 

The evil and the vile that lie along life's path, 

And doth encompass me about with bands of steel, 

To seek for my undoing; 

Would lay aside the crown of civic pride, 

The plaudits of the fickle throng, 

The pomp and circumstance of worldly strife — 

The all that men count worthy of the game of life — 

And kneeling proudly at thy feet confess Ix>ve's thrall. 

Content, yea, full content, to be thy all in all. 

For your dear §ake I would renounce all ^juik, 

Purge me of dross and purify the inner man, 

And make of it a temple meet to build an altar, 

On whose vestal fires sweet incense 

Should be burned for thee alone ; 

Where Love, the High Priest, clad in sp» tles^ white. 

Should ever guard our citadel of faith and hope and light. 



Eternity would seem too short for love like this ; 
The world's rude jar would pass it by unscathed ; 
Enshrined in hallowed bonds 'twould dwell apart, 
An Eden in a waste of sin, a paradise regained : 
So that, when eventide shall come at last, 
And twilight shadows gather thick and fast. 
Love, all-enduring Love, may yet remain. 



A sublime echo of life's sweet refrain. 



JV. 0. Thomas. 
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•f Orittatf Hn 



V^N- 



ifiy Walter Poritzen 



Author of ** Onpld's PMk of Oardi/' *« A OthIo's Meditations," etc. 

DESPERATE REMEDY 

A man with his cook had a row, 
But he had to retain her somehow. 

So he sent her a lay 

On St. Valentine's day — 
And they're off on their honeymoon now ! 

* * * 
"STUNG" AT THE FORTUNE TELLER'S 

"Are you a mind reader?" asked The Society Man. 

"I am," replied Ali Baba. 

"Then go ahead." 

There was a twenty minutes' pause. 

"Well, well," said The Society Man, who was growing impatient, "what 
do you find?" 

"Nothing, as yet," quoth the clairvoyant "I'm still trying to locate your 
mindr 

Shb (fretfully) — I know you don't love me. 

He — ^I do love you, only not as much as you imagine I do I 

IN THE RESTAURANT 

"A nice way you serve things in this blankety blank restaurant," said the 
irate diner. "Why, here's a hairpin in this salad I" . 
"That's part of the dressing, sir I" replied the waiter. 



DuLBRANB — ^Why are you women such gossips? 

Miss Pert — ^Just to give you men something to gossip about. 

« * * 
FEBRUARY 22ND 

Shade of Benjamin Franklin — ^Well, George, what's the matter? You 
look rather downcast I 

Shade of George Washington — I am, Ben, very much so. I'm just think- 
ing what a shame it was we didn't have popular-priced ma^;azines in our time. 
Think of the extra pocket-money I might have made writing Nature articles, 
to say nothing of Personal Reminiscences under such captions as, for instance, 
'^Routing the Redcoats," "Crossing the Delaware," "Hatchets I Have Sana- 
pled," and — 

Shade cf Benjamin Fi^n|clin — "Qieriy Tre^s J fj^v^ Npf Cv\t Pown." 
ph, Qeorg?? 
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•CUPID'S PRIMER 

See the young man. 

The young man is sitting in a chair. 

See tiie young woman. 

She is sitting on the young man's lap. 

Now she rests her head against his shoulder. 

How beautiful she looks! (This must be true love.) Stay — 

The young man is strangely agitated. He exclaims — But no, it is not a 
nice word ! 

What is the matter? 

Dear me! The young woman has crushed four cigars in the young man's 
vest pocket! 

And now they're no longer engaged. 

* * * 

PRE-NATAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The Stork — I have arranged for this child to be born with a golden spoon 
in his mouth. 

The Angrl — Fm very sorry, but it can't be done. There isn't the gold. 



"That man must be very wealthy." 

"What makes you think so?" 

"I hear he's been investigated three times !'' 



ADOPTION 

Said sonless ami «lano:htci ess Mrs. McCabe: 

"I'm blue; I fc^el ?o a'one. 
I think I'll adopt a nic?' «rless babe 
That ever will be a? r.\ v-^wn!" 
And she kept her •• ■ r«l. 
And the babe provf: ''a bird," 
When a maiden she came of '^k^. 
For she said to her ma ; 
"I'm soblue;ta-ta! 
I'm going to adopt the stage !" 



PEPPER-GRAMS 

Isn't it queer that once a fellow wins a girl's hand he i^ nrnlcf licr thumb? 
Why isn't a ^royj-widow greenf 
Who says a woman can't keep a secret — going? 

A woman's heart is like an umbrella. Sooner or later some fcllcnv ic bnnnd 
to steal it. 

It's a wise father who knows his own daughter ! 

* * * 

EPITAPH FOR A MOTORIST 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen 

The saddest are: "Ne'er will he honk again!'* 
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PROF. JNO. F. DRAUGHON 



WHAT PUSH WILL DO 

THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO FOUNDED THE 

GREATEST CHAIN OF BUSINESS 

COLLEGES ON EARTH 



At the age of eleven Jno. F. 
Draughon carried a gallon of butter- 
milk two miles every day to pay for 
his tuition. 

At the age of fifteen he began to 
manage a farm of one hundred and 
fifteen acres to support a widowed 
mother and seven children, he being 
the second child and the oldest son. 

At the age of twenty he milked five 
cows and did other work to pay for 
his board while attending a village 
school. 

At the age of twenty-six he adver- 
tised for students in Bookkeeping, 



stating that he would organize and 
begin teaching such a class at Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., on a certain day. Tm^o 
nights before the day designated a 
four-inch sleet caught him in the coun- 
try five miles from a railroad and thir- 
ty miles from Clarksville. But with 
"push'' as his watchword, he scorned 
impossibilities and resorted to expe- 
dient. By driving nails in the bottoms 
of his boots he accomplished what 
would have been impossible otherwise : 
he, with grip in hand, walked five 
miles on ice to the nearest railway 
station, Springfield, where he caught 
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the train for Qarksville, meeting 
promptly his "candidates for business 
success. 

At the age of twenty-seven he made 
an arrangement with the Springfield 
National Bank whereby he was al- 
lowed to work in the bsuik for several 
months without pay in order to get 
some practical knowledge of the bank- 
ing business. 

At the age of twenty-eight, with $60 
capital, he opened a business college 



Western state if he would locate his 
school in that city permanently. 

After moving to Nashville, pur- 
chasing furniture for his school, pay- 
ing one month's rent, each, on college 
halls and residence, and exchanging a 
piano to the McQuiddy Printing Com- 
pany for printing a catalogue, he had 
left only about $50.00 of the $1,000.00 
he borrowed, to say nothing of the 
fact that about $1,000.00 expense 
money was required in giving students 



ju coLtece AT 

EACH STAK 

30 IN 17 States 



SAM ANTONIO' 




in a Texas city, expecting to remain 
there permanently. 

At tfie age of thirty he resolved to 
establish a school in a city having a 
national reputation as an educational 
center; but having exhausted his in- 
come in building up his Western 
school, which had seventy-five stu- 
dents in daily attendance, he was com- 
pelled to borrow $1,600.00, which he 
secured from the People's National 
Bank, of Springfield. He immediately 
opened a business college in Nash- 
ville, refusing $10,000.00 bonus of- 
fered him by the capital city of a 



tuition until they completed their 
courses for which they had paid in 
advance in his Western school, which 
was to be discontinued. 

At the age of forty-five, to-day 
Professor Draughon is at the head of 
thirty business colleges in seventeen 
states, doing an annual business of 
about $300,000.00 — receipts from stu- 
dents and from the sale of text-books 
on bookkeeping of which he is the 
author. Professor Draughon states 
that he attributes the greater part of 
his success to push, and to the fact 
that he always tried to make good. 
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THE McCONNELL DISCOVERIES IN 
VITAL FORCE 

BELIEVED BY MANY TO BE THE GREATEST ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE 



Two centuries ago men knew nothing of 
the laws of the m^anical forces of steam 
and electricity. Learning their laws made 
possible the inventions that have revolu- 
tionized modem life. 

Mr. Andrew McConnell, our Washing- 
ton scientist, has investigated for years to 
get the laws of the vital forces. To under- 
stand these laws, he claims, will make a new 
era, make possible many things now con- 
sidered impossible, just as learning the laws 
of mechanical forces made a new era. 

Mr. McQjnnell claims that plenty of vital 
force will cure any chronic disease or age 
weakness; that this vital power is electric- 
ity, and that any person may learn to in- 
crease his production of vitel power and 
cure himself when the best specialists can- 
not; that any old enfeebled man may in- 
crease his power to lengthen his life. 

If it be true that the amount of vital pro- 
duction can be controlled by the person as 
as it is controlled in an engine, then there 
is no doubt but that Mr. McConnell's work 
will do more for the race than science has 
yet accomplished, for it means chronic dis- 
ease will be conquered, and the length of 
life will be put largely into one's own hands. 

If there were nothing in this great claim, 
those who took the lectures would denounce 
it as a fake, and the invalids would con- 
demn it. Below are some of the statements 
of those who have studied and tried the 
principles in Mr. McQ^nnell's new science 
of vital force : 

Rev. D. P. Truitt, pastor First Methodist 
Protestant Church, 518 Fourth street, south- 
east, city, said, in introducing Mr. McCon- 
nell for a' lecture in his church, that after 
stud)ring and testing the work he regarded 
Mr. McConnell's researches into the laws 
. of vital force the most important discovery 
of the last fifty years, and that it would 
soon spread over the world. 

Rev, Pr. Joseph Smith, assistant secretary 



of the American Society of Religious Edu- 
cation, after taking the lectures, made llie 
statement that he found the work "rational, 
comprehensive and scriptural, and believed 
that marvels could be performed through its 
simple methods." 

Dr. Herron, a famous writer of Italy, 
after doing for himself more than the best 
specialists of Europe could do, wrote that 
its scientific principles appealed to him aiore 
than anything he had read on healUi ia any 
langtiage, and later offered Mr. McCqOBdl 
a trip to Europe to train him in vitil in- 
crease. 

Mr. John A. McDaniel, of 715 NineMOrth 
street, one of the best read men ci this 
country, has kept up with Mr. McGoopdl's 
work in Anniston, Ala., where it was first 
tested, and also in Washington. He says: 
"The success of Mr. McConnell's priticq)les 
with over 100 chronic invalids proves Ae 
correctness of his theories of the vital forces 
and ushers in a new era of medical sdeiice, 
which has been one of perpetual change. 
This work is of more value to humanity 
than that of Darwin, Spencer, or any other 
one man, and will, when known, revolution- 
ize our science of medicine." 

Rev. Dr. Eugene May, of 3422 Brown 
street, ctty, after practiodly curing paralysis 
and nervous prostration, says: I tove 
known Mr. McConnell for years and know 
he has wcked .»Vi the time for the good of 
others. He h'^s ucently niade a discovery 
in regulating the vl^1l forces, which is genu- 
ine, philosophical and scientific It is work- 
ing wonders in curing disease. There is no 
doubt about his di-scovery, no doubt about 
its efficiency. I am satisfied beyor.d a doubt 
that he is on the right track for health an I 
old age." 

A Washington lady of a researching mind 
says: "For years I have been seefing to 
understand the science of life. I have stud- 
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ied along metaphysical and occult lines, but 
have felt there was a something back of it 
all which I had not been able to grasp. It 
seems to me that Mr. McConnell has found 
that something, that he has discovered the 
scientific laws of our being." 

Mrs. Florida Rodes, of 1125 Fourteenth 
street, dty, has for years been studying to 
get a scientific basis to mental healing, and 
has investigated every school of thought 
bearing upon that line. She states that Mr. 
McConneirs lectures have solved the prob- 
lem to her satisfaction; that his system is 
the most exclusive; leaves out all the mys- 
ticism and nonessentials; the most inclu- 
sive: includes all fundamental principles, 



found his position scientific beyond a doubt ; 
that there is no question but that a man may 
cure himself and lengthen his life through 
Mr. McConneirs science of vital increase." 

Hon. D. B. Bumes, tax assessor of An- 
niston, Ala., after overcoming paralysis and 
indigestion in one wecic, says: "This dis- 
covery of Mr. McConnell of a scientific way 
to cure the medically incurable diseases will 
unquestionably prove the greatest blessing 
that science has brought the race." 

Rev. P. P. Starnes, a Methodist minister 
of Anniston, Ala., after overcoming indi- 
gestion, constipatiofl, heart trouble and in- 
somnia in an incredibly short time, says he 
feels twenty years younger and that "This 



which makes it the most comprehensive of 
all. 

Mr. J. D. Smith, of 927 L street, north- 
west, after curing himself of indigestion, 
insomnia, and heart trouble of twelve years' 
standing, and doing it in two weeks, says: 
"This work is bound to do more good than 
any other discovery of science." 

A lady of eighty, and for years unable to 
sit up, and in two weeks walking over 
rooms and sitting up most of the day, says : 
"This is certainly the greatest discovery of 
all time." 

Rev. Dr. G. W. Johnston, of 314 S street, 
northeast, near eighty, and one of the best 
philosophic scholars, states that after hear- 
ing Mr. McConneirs lectures, "he compared 
his theories and facts with the sciences of 
physics, physiology and psychology, and 



is the greatest discovery of human history." 
Rev. Eugene Binford, Alexandria, Ala., 
states that "after thoroughly investigating 
the remarkable cures in Anniston, and my 
wife being improved in ten days more than 
all medical treatments, I am firmly con- 
vinced that his work for vital increase will 
do all he claims, will cure any medically in- 
curable chronic disease." 

Rev. J. E. Gault, Leeds, Ala., the first in- 
valid cured, said : "I believe that Mr. Mc- 
Connell has in the hand of God found the 
secret that will work a great revolution in 
the world. His learning, intellect and power 
make him worthy of his great work." 

The following dailies have had two to 
three column articles about Mr. McConnell's 
discoveries in vitality : Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Indianapolis News, Memphis Commercial'' 
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Appeal, Birmingham News, and Detroit 
News-Tribune, near March lo; The Wash- 
ington Star, October 5; the New Haven 
Register, October 28, and The Washington 
Herald, November 10, etc. 

These statements from patients and those 
who have scientifically studied Mr. McCon- 
nell's work, could be indefinitely continued. 
Those who study the science of vital force 
believe that this work means a new era that 
chronic disease can be conquered and life 



lengthened. If it is true it will bear inves- 
tigation. If true it is the most important 
study that any person can pursue. 

Qasses are taught daily at 11 a.m. and 
4.40 p.m.; lectures to inquirers at 3 pjn. 
Life Electricity Institute, 11 16 F. 'Phone 
6819. Can be taught by mail also. 

Mr. McConnell lectures on his discourses 
in vital force Wednesday at 8 p.m. at 6 Du- 
pont circle, the home of the Misses Rainey. 
The public invited. 



BUSINESS NOTICES 



The Howe Mfg. Co., of South Braintree, 
Mass., has a big bargain, of interest to 
every woman in the land. Write them and 
they will explain by return mail. 



The Peck- Williamson Company, 366 W. 
Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, ask for an 
opportunity to prove to you that their Un- 
derfeed Furnace saves one-half to two- 
thirds on coal bills. 



Write the Baird-North Company, 905 
Broad Street, Providence, R. I., for their 
illustrated catalogue of money-saving jew- 
elry. It's free to readers of the Taylor- 
Trotwood Magazine. 



Write to Carl Young, Studio 63, Audi- 
torium Building, Chicago, III, for informa- 
tion on "The Electricity of the Voice." 
You'll learn something new and, if you are 
interested in voice culture, something of un- 
told value. 



ROSES THAT GROW 

TWO THINGS NECESSARY — GOOD PLANTS AND 

PROPER CARE — A FLORIST WHOSE 

ROSES ARE DEPENDABLE 

Rose! thou art the sweetest flower, 
That ever drank the amber shower; 
Rose ! thou art the fairy child 
Of dimpled spring, a wood-nymph wild. 

Perhaps no flower has been so much the 
subject of the poet's verse as the rose, and 
deservedly so. This plant whose blossoms 
scent the air with their fragrance and glad- 
den the eye with their beauty, can be grown 
in all its glory by every one. There are just 
two requisites — good bushes and a little 
common sense. If you have never grown 
them, before, it will more than pay you 
to try this coming season, and if you will 
order from Reed ( Wm. B. Reed, Chambers- 
burg, Pa.) you will get good roses — proses 
that grow and bloom. Follow directions 
Mr. Reed will send and nature will do the 
rest. Reed's roses are becoming famous,— 
Assembly Herald, Philadelphia. 
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ALL DRUG, LIQUOR AND TOBACX]0 ADDICTIONS 

eared in ten days by our painless method. Unoonditional guarantee 
firen to core or no charge. Honey oan be plaoed in bank and pay- 
ment made after a cure is realised. 86 rooms equipped as flrst'iusfli 
hoteL Patients who cannot visit sanitarium oan be cored at home. 
Bef erenoes : Any county or city official, any bank or oitiaen «f Leba* 
nod. Large booklet sent free. Address 

CEDARCROFT SANITARIUM 



DEPT. T. 



LBBANON. TENN. 



3.000 Funous Boob lijI!tm«iB Authors, SOcea. Hunter A. Cc^Wariivtiu. n-. 

In writing to advertigerB plaote mention the Taylor - Trotwood MctgoMin^ 
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EDITORIAL ETCHINGS 

Books will speak plain when counsellors blanch, — Lord Bacon. 

Taft 

If the Fates have decreed that a Republican President is again to be elected, 
the people of the South will not be saddened because the choice falls on the 
big-brained Secretary of War. "Who ever heard of fat men leading a riot?" 
was the sage question of a great English essayist, and instantly the mind re- 
verts to the "lean, lank and hungry Cassius/' with 
his dagger up his sleeve, all of which Taft is not. 
And these be baneful times, extending from finance 
to the Philippines, of which the genial soul of Taft 
may be the antidote. However, the wSouth has stood 
everything, and can stand anything else. She has 
lived under worse waves of the carmeil hued garment 
than the obsolete Foraker, and colder-blooded propo- 
sitions than the Vice President, and more pronounced 
Has Beens than the epigrammatic Speaker of the 
House; but Taft, with his equipoise and his smile 
that puts continents into good humor with his very 
face, would suit us better. 

Besides, Jackson, it is said, named two Presidents 
before he passed away, and who is Roosevelt but a 
tw entieth century Jackson ? And the South loves him. Taft, with the Roose- 
velt Idea, is the strongest card in the Republican's game of chance. 

V V V 

Bryan 

But what a man at last is Bryan. What integrity, what cleanliness, what 
moral courage, what balance ! These be traits which stand the test of politics — 
for they are greater than all politics, they are character, and character has 
won in every decisive battle of politics. A fact in itself which should overthrow 
the idea so often advanced by the despairers of humanity in the mass, that the 
masses are thoughtless and are sheep to be driven. 
• The masses have never failed to rise to the high tide of the wave that leads. 

Bear this in mind in summing up the results of the next election : There is a 
thrashing — ?l terrible beating — in store by the people for the High Financiers 
and Wall Street Gang who have put them :nto the financial hole of the late un- 
warranted panic. Whoever is elected must swear, like Peter, yea, until the 
cock croweth, that he never knew them. 

And Bryan is the one and only man that need do no swearing. 

History is authority for the statement I now make: Justly or unjustly, the 
people have rebuked with defeat every party which permitted a runaway in 
money matters while it drove the team. 
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The Pleasures of an Undertaker 

It is therefore probable, that the man who can do what no other man in 
American history has ever done, — stand two defeats for the Presidency and be 
nominated yet a third time ^y his people — may eventually be the undertaker for 
the powers that be. Which reminds me of Uncle Johnny Smith, the undertaker 
of my village day 5. Uncle Johnny Was only four feet and ten inches tall, but 
with a bie heart and soul, and an/ innate desire to be polite to every human 
being. This desire, cultivated, grew into a passFon to say always something 
exceedingly complimentary and pleasing to those he first met. In his earlier 
days in another town, he had performed the last sad obsequies over the remains 
of the wife of a distinguished citizen, and in after years, when the gentleman 
became governor of his state, Uncle Johnny visited him at the capital, beaming 
and proud with this salutation : 

"Ah, Governor, I am so glad to see you again. You don't remember me, 
but you will when I tell you / had the pleasure of burying your first Tvife!" 

There may be pleasure yet in store for the gentleman from Nebraska. 

4> 4> 4> 

Some day there will be found a perfect proofreader and then the editor 
will not say Plato when he distinctly meant Cato as in our February Etchings. 

4> 4> 4> 

Concerning Senatorial Decency 

Perhaps the Honorable Jefferson Davis, of Arkansas, is a great man. Per- 
haps (as I earnestly hope) he is a diamond in the rough. Perhaps he will learn 
as he lives, and after his late dire exhibition of broncho-busting in the Senate 
he will take to the senatorial saddle with senatorial dignity and be worth while 
to the splendid state which has honored him. Perhaps. 

And I write this with moderation, because I think in retrospect of the 
erstwhile Tillman and his early broncho stunts, calming down later to the great 
wheel horse that he now is. But the truth in kindness spoken is that these 
kinds of exhibitions are far, very far, from the spirit and traditions of the 
South. And those who go to the Senate to represent the South are neither 
honest nor just to her if they do not strive to represent the spirit, the traditions, 
the history of her. Whatever one may be before he is so honored by his coun- 
try, after that, he should represent in his public utterances and actions, not 
himself, but his country. 

And what country is so noted for its chivalry as the country the honorable 
gentleman, in part, represents? What country is such a stickler for the decent 
and tried and tested rules of precedent, of good behavior, of gentlemanly 
modesty, of the established good conduct, tested by centuries, and proved to be 
good and seemly for man's conduct, in public or private life, as the South? In 
private and social life in the South, who, with impunity, would violate those 
rules? Who but a boor, a braggart and an upstart, hunting for trouble and the 
boot of the decent? 

The Senate of the United States should be the most dignified body of states- 
men assembled in the world — as it is. Long years of deliberation have taught 
them that there are certain rules, written and unwritten, that are best to fit- 
tingly promote their ends. No Southern statesmen should any more think of 
violating those customs and rules than he should think of going into Southern 
society in the one garment of his plantation childhood, or indulging, at the ban- 
quet table, in that primitive but society-banned habit, which Sandio Panxa, as 
he naively remarked, "was hugely given to." 
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If he does, he need not be surprised if he receive the condemnation of the 
decent 

The Honorable Jefferson Davis, on the floor of the Senate, may represent 
the untamed and unterrified of his state (who, increasing by the Rule of Three, 
outnumbered somewhat those who opposed him) far more effectively by being 
a decent, sensible and working wheel horse than an ass or a broncho buck- 
jumper. 

And the chivalric, conservative and well-bred South (whom, by this acci- 
dent of the Rule of Three he now in part represents) most respectfully de- 
mands it. 

4> 4> 4> 

Police Court Paroles 

In passing, let me call attention to the report of Judge Qeland, of Chicago, 
who tested last year, for twelve full months, the growing idea of criminal refor- 
mation. Judge Qeland inaugurated this system 
on December 27, 1906, and during the year he 
released on "parole and promise" 1,231 petty 
criminals, mostly boys. Of these, he reports i,- 
145 "made good," seventy-four were sent to 
Bridewell and twelve disappeared. We will yet 
grow wise enough to see that youthful criminals 
should be given a chance. The law works backward as well as forward. Said 
Emerson : "To educate a boy you must start with his grandparents." 

4> 4> 4> 

Ideals 

Let him who wrote me, saying that I had idealized a subject in this depart- 
ment last month, know that it is only through idealization that the great things 
of life are done. If not, man, society, the age, will stand still, a naked thing. 
Let tfie artist paint always more beautiful than the original, and there will be an 
original bom more beautiful than the artist's dream. If the world is to look 
up and reach out, — O poet, O artist, idealize ! 

Poetry is prose idealized. Religion is simple goodness idealized. Love is 
friendship idealized. Virtue is temperance idealized, and the hero is but the 
plain, everyday man of courage, wearing the veil of it. No man can climb 
higher than his ideals, and strangest of the strange things, inconceivable and 
unaccomplishable, the things we dream of to-day, we possess to-morrow. For, 

"We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep." 

4. 4> •!> 

Literary Cemeteries 

Alas and why is it? Word comes that the Reader Magazine has gone to 
the East — that it has been taken in by Putnam's, which, read between the fact 
and the assertion, means that as a Western magazine it had to give up the fight 
for success in that territory — another brilliant victim of the indifference of the 
g^eat Southwest — of the South and the West, to speak more accurately. And 
why is this? The Reader was a splendid magazine — the equal of any of its class 
in the East — the peer of any between the Hub and Harlem ; and the land in 
which it starved is a bright, particular spot in the new and virile literature of 
the nation. Strike from the Eastern magazines their literature of the South 
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and the West — their great land-encircling motifs — their strong, fresh blood— 
and there would be nothing left but the thrashed-over straws of funk and 
finance — nothing but the icicled nakedness of its Houses of Mirth and the 
crumbling dry rot of its Frenzied Finance. In the land in which lie the great 
coal mines of literature no fire or furnace from its beds may be started. 

In the space between these two paragraphs we are willing for some one 
to rise and tell us why. We are willing to be told why a populous people, with 
the money under their feet and the brawny craftsmen in their midst, will not 
fire the furnaces of their own land? 

•p •!• •!• 

And who has suflFered more from this lack of appreciation than these dead 
magazines of the South — (No — I have not written it quite accurately — let me 
rather put it than the people of the South who have let their magasines die) ? 
We speak of the injustice of alien histories. Know ye that blind minstrels are 
not in this day of the Fourth Estate the custodians and carriers of history? 
The mouth to mouth stories of the South's valors and virtues are doomed some 

day to die with the dead lips of the Past, if 
her living Present does not write them now 
in story and in song. 

Their death be upon us. They had no 
breasts to suckle and the literary infant de- 
spises the makeshift of Mellin's Food. 

TP V fP 

Let me take the first four from out of an 
hundred dead historical infants of the South, 
whose niche is now held by stalwart second 
sons, whose birthrights are now held in fee 
by more far-seeing and fraudulent Jacobs: 

1. The first Declaration of Independence — it did not come from the East, 
but from the South. 

2. There was a tea-party at Charleston as well as at Boston, though few- 
know it. 

3. The first battle of the Revolution was -not at Concord, but at the Ala- 
mance. 

4. The first and greatest ride for the life of a patriot army was not the 
short, gallant and glorious ride of Paul Revere, but the ride of the backwoods, 
Scotch-Irish, James Blair, who, in a run of a day and night, beset by savage 
foes and tories, brought to the North Carolinians the news that led to the 
success of the King's Mountain. 

The fame of a horse race rests not in quarter sprints but in the four-milers. 

But why lengthen ? Let me repeat one paragraph from the pen of a North- 
erner, in that most interesting article of his, "The South and the Presidency," 
published in February Taylor-Trotwood. (The italics are mine.) 

"At the close of Monroe's last term the South had occupied the presidency 
for thirty-two years out of a total of thirty-six, and during those years every 
foot of our domain had been won and acquired and every progressive national 
policy proclaimed and established," 

And yet a Northerner sent this coal back to our Newcastle. 

fP fP TP 

What are we going to do about it? Still let our magazines — our literature 
—die aborning? Still let our authors, *as soon as they get their good Saxon 
milk teeth go East to escape the Mellin's Food of the South ? 
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And blame not the East, its great magazines, its publishers. But for them 
the South had preserved no literature. And blame not the alien historians. No 
nation has greater. But for them — digging it out of the mouths and old letters 
of the Soulh (as did Draper when he wrote "King's Mountain and Its Heroes" 
— ^as did Roosevelt when he traveled through the South fifteen years ago and 
dug out his immortal truths about our own Jackson) the South would not even 
have been known in history. 

And when, in all literature, since the days of the begging minstrels has ever 
lived a more country-loving, self-denying, less sordid, and more patriotic com- 
pany of a great country's literature makers, than those of the South? Timrod, 
Lanier, Poe — we starved those three — all immortals — and yet the two last gave 
the dtily original, absolutely original and transcendent and fresh note to Ameri- 
can poetry, which up to this good date it has had. All the others were English 
imitatoi^s — ^a beaten path from Chaucer, Wordsworth via Plymouth Rode to 
Longfellow and Whittier. 

These three, I say, were starved and died begging. Our novelists, remem- 
bering their fate, have fled to the East where the Pure Food Law is at least 
recognized, whose people are appreciative, even if they have the itch of mam- 
mon. 

4. 4. 4. 

Ay, well, it is a glorious old South after all. Tliere are no people like them, 
no land so generous, hospitable and brave, no hearts so open. Money to him 
whom the muse first knew in the cradle, from time to tradition, being always the 
least consideration, perhaps that is why we prefer to Hie here than to live and 
fatten in foreign lands. 

•p •!• •!• 

^las, Poor Yorickf 

"I knew him, Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, . . ." 

In fact, it was his mirth and his infinite good-fellowship which first drew 
you to him. Perhaps you met him during college days, or at the old bars 
of the South, then run by the gentlemanly Yorick and patronized by the gentle- 
men of the land. 

And what a fine fellow he was, brimming, even as his bubbling glasses, with 
humor and good-fellowship! And his wit — it wa^ like his French wines, and 
his language was chaste and at times it came oul with the quiet dignity that 
commands respect and the classical quotation tli it bespeaks learning. For 
Yorick, as you learned afterward, was a sponge an. I a mouth-genius, and when 
he touched elbows with a gentleman he straightway ab- 
sorbed the mannerisms which to you — nineteen an«l with 
fur on your upper lip — stood for all that was cl«»v;il- 
rous and grand. 

Do you remember the first drink he gave you? (It 
was his treat; it was always his treat to the boy with 
fur on his lip, and chivalry and romance in his heart.) 

You will not believe it now, so wide open was the " 
South in those days of the 70*5 and 8o's, but it was at 
the soda fountain — for Yorick also ran a drug store — 
but his bar for gentlemen was in the rear. It was at his 
soda fountain during the jolly days of college com- 
mencement when everybody was hot and thirsty but 

Yorick. (He was never hot and thirsty and never took his own medicine, and 
you learned afterward that that was the reason that he never was thirsty.) 

His mission in life was to keep others hot and thirsty. 

He made you a drink at the soda fountain of strawberry and grated ice, 
Stfid th^n he smiled and winked j^s he handed it to you ; 
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"Spiked it for you, my boy, with Kentucky Best. How do you like it?" 
How did you like it? Great Jumpin^f Jupiter Huvius! And where had 
you been all your life and never before discovered that flavor? It was fire to 
the powder mine of your spirit. It was perfume to the rose-bower of your 
heaven. It was a creator of thoughts, beautiful thoughts — ^and you saw tiiem 
coming down a highway a mile long. Could it be true? What was it this 
Yorick was saying after one of your sentimental effusions? For you were 
brave now and repeated to him the poem you had secretly written and sacredly 
guarded as a secret between you and Your Art. Could it be true? Yorick 
swore you were a poet, that rarest of all intellectual beines. 

Well read? Well, you guessed Yorick was. Brains? Why, he knew! 

•p •!• •!• 

Again you met him now and then, and he improved on acquaintance. He 
knew college songs. He was great on drinking songs, and mirabUe dictu! he 
knew all the great men of the past — Washington and Jackson and Webster and 
Qay and hundreds of others, including your own pet poet and orator. Sergeant 
, S. Prentiss. And not forgetting George D. of a similar sounding name. And 
not one that had ever amounted to a slice of bacon but had hobnobbed witfi 
Yorick, and he could tell tales of them that held you — of their greatness and 
their humanness. And you — and Yorick — loved them the more for their faults. 

4. 4. 4. 

You remembered distinctly the story he told of Daniel Webster. It ran, 
as told by Yorick, about like this: 

"I was at a little party with Daniel Webster one night, and the limit was a 
dollar ante. The only trouble with Daniel was that he loved me too much— he 
has wept on my shoulder like a brother. 

" 'Senator,' said the man whose guests we were, 'I want you to try this rare 
old wine, made by my great-grandfather in France. Think of the present value. 
When first made the bottle was worth a half eagle in gold. Now add the in- 
terest on that for a century and" — 

" 'Pass it here. Mack,' said Black Dan, and he seized the bottle and poured 
out a goblet of the precious vintage. 

" 'Pardon me,' he said as he smacked his lips, 'pardon me, but I want to 
save that interest. Pass the bottle again.' " 

4^ V T 

Of Washington he would say : "The General ?" and he would smile know- 
ingly. "A great man, a very great man, sir — I dined with him often. A pint 
of old Burgundy at dinner only started him. But for a night cap" — and he 
shrugged his shoulders — "well, he took it stiff and 
stra[ight. But he was iron and waked up ready for an- 
other in the morning. 

"And Henry Qay — oh, he drank like the big states- 
man he was. And Old Hickory — ^all of it was good to 
him. Did I ever tell you of the time we were fighting the 
Creeks in the wilderness, and Old Hickory was sick unto 
death but gamely riding his rawboned horse that stag- 
gered on with him through the woods (though he would 
have to dismount every now and tben and lie prostrate 
on the ground), and how he had but one drink left in his 
bottle and gave it to a dying soldier? Oh, he was a man! — he was my boon 
comrade. Listen T' 

And you would listen and oh, you would love him for his humanness ! And 
if Old Hickory, your warrior god, took it, might not a weakling like you with 
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fur on your face and poetry in your heart? Oh, to be a fighter like Jackson! 
What's a poet to a fighter? He only tells what the fighter does ! 

V ▼ ▼ ^ 

And poets, the fellows you love most to think of — these were his bosom 
brothers — ^these had been his kith and kin. Right often he had drunk with 
Shakespeare and rare Ben Jonson and Marlowe and Coleridge (until at last, 
poor fellow, he lost out with gentlemen by going from wine to opium and the 
gutter, and so was cut). And many a wassail tout (he said it not boastingly, 
but with becoming re^et), many a red night had he spent with Byron and 
Burns. And O, the brilliancy of the things they said I O, the rare nights they 
had of it ! Heaven would forgive him for the temptation. 

Heaven might not, but you did. 

Talking to a man who got drunk with Byron and Burns ! Ye gods ! 

And of women — there is where he fascinated the boy with the fur on his 
lip. For Tie knew them all, from Qeopatra to the painted one who danced before 
Herod. And he told you stories about them ^11 — even "Good Queen Bess" — 
that made you blush and giggle alternately (for the fur was still on your lip), 
and it was all so new and queer and altogether different from what you had 
supposed, that you wondered if your old Professor hadn't read history all 
wrong, and if the Dear Good Lady who taught you at Sunday school had any 
real idea at all of life and what was what. Later, he let up on the ancient ones, 
and one night, in a sly, quiet, boasting way, he threw the limelight on a few 
ladies of your town, while your heart beat fast and your cheeks burned, and 
you started half -dazed, rudderless, your faith in society shaken for the first 
time, the dew brushed from the rose of your romance and a strange, black 
doubt crawling out like a worm from its heart. He slapped you on the back, 
seeing the shock he had given you, and playfully said : "Oh, 
don't take life so seriously, my boy — wait till you know the 
world and its women yourself !" 

After that you shunned him for a while, for yoy were 
ashamed to look him or anybody else in the face. Your 
ideals were shattered. The world you had been living in 
was not the world you thought it was. About half of it 
was false and rotten with a worm in its core. 

V V fp 

But still you could not keep away from him. He was ^ 

fascinating in his brilliancy, a sage in philosophy, a genius 
in song, an historian from the beginning of time. But as 
you began to know him better, little by little his form and 
countenance began to change. From the polished gentle- 
man he became gross at times and red-eyed, and low of 
tongue, and with a hot anger in him that was quick on the 
trigger and bitingly dangerous. And strange to say, he 
could change in one evening — from the smiling^ polished, 
affable Yorick of the early hours to the dangerous, crazy, 
besotted, foul-mouthed Yorick of the wee, small hours. 

And one night in this terrible mood there was a quarrel, 
and the passing of a lie. There were two pistol shots, and a fall, and Yorick 
had killed your friend! 

fp ♦ Tr 

Then you cut him — cut him dead. You joined in the prosecution of him 
before the courts of the land. But the jury of his peers turned him loose, saying : 
"This is Yorick — he was drunk and knew not what he did" 
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And the dreamless dead slept in the cemetery and his widow sewed and 
wept over his little children. When you met them again (you remembered it 
very distinctly, for it was winter and very cold), they had no shoes on their feet 

V 9 V 

With your eyes open you watched Yorick and unblinded by his brilliancy 
and undeceived by his parroty learning, he stood out the 
one Jekyll and Hyde of your life. 

Pretending to be a Southern gentleman, he ruled the 
politics of your town as never did the Czar in a Russian 
hamlet. On election day he stalked supreme, and though 
he professed to be a Democrat and a gentleman, he was 
the first man after the war to practice social equality with 
■ V jfL^A ^ the negroes ; he hobnobbed with the scalawags and helped 
}r yT) \ j to put the carpet bagger in high offices and the ignorant, 
j^^ I* f deceived and falsely-led slave in the petty ories. To- 
gether they ran the state, saddled on it a debt that meant 
ruin or repudiation, filled the classic halls with thieves, the ignorant and the 

? -afters, while the manhood and conscience of the state slept by the waters of 
orick's Lethe of rum that ran deadeningly through it. 
And what eflfrontery, what wit, what nerve, what cheek he had! For it 
was he, who, in the hilarity of his political success, told you this story of 
Green Washington Shadrack Lewis, the inky-blade statesman from the corn- 
field, whom Yorick had elected to represent the white people of your county. 
"O, say," and he would laugh, "but I bought Old Green the other day in the 
legislature ! I wanted the black rascal to vote for some bonds we were floating, 
and when I handed him a himdred-dollar bill he laughed and said: 'Marse 
Yorick, I'se b'en bought an' sold many a time, but dis is de fust time I evah 
handled de cash mahse'f/ " 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Strange to say, even with all this the white people of the South did not un- 
derstand Yorick, for often you met with him — Dr. Jekyll that he was — in full 
dress and immaculate linen, in the society of the South 's parlors, playing at 
whist and euchre with the dames of the land — ^a gentleman, albeit gingerly 
tasting their weak concoction of watered punch. And when men would cut 
him and fight him, and good women condemn him, this was his passport— 
that he was in good society. 

•p •!• •!• 

Puffed with vanity and full of graft, so rich that Dives would have been 
only his office boy, strong through long years of precedent established by a 
rugged, stern, but drinking ancestry; owning, through bribery or friendship, 
the lawmakers of the land, living in the most conservative country on God's 
globe, among the most democratic, long-suffering, conservative and pure- 
blooded Anglo-Saxons alive, he grew rich beyond measure and became an 
autocrat of autocrats. 

He was supreme, unbeatable. O, great was Yorick! A civilization was 
beneath his feet. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Then came the still, small voice of the mothers of the South. For it was the 
mothers who had suffered, and it was they who walked with God and not with 
Yoridc. 

They had seen their husbands, in the prime and stay of life, go forth with 
Yorick, and return no more. 
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They had seen their boys (even with fur on their lips and innocence in 
their hearts) meet him, linger a while with bloated faces and bloodshot eyes, 
and pass out into the nieht, from their hearts and their hearth-stones — pass out 
and leave no sweetness for memory — not even a name for their 
headstones. 

They had seen their daughters — ^Yorick with the South's 
(laughters ! Good God — 

And then the fighting manhood of the South began to feel 
for its gun. 

It took them two generations to do it, but the possibilities 
of the still, small voice of the mothers, in a fight for humanity 
is penetrating and all-filling. 

When they had finished with Yorick there was none so poor 
to do him reverejice. 

Instead of a gentleman, they showed the roue and the 
poltroon; instead of the merchant selling honest foods, the 
adulterer, the poisoner of mankind. All that was vile in poli- 
tics, all that was corrupt and low were his. In the cities he 
owned all the Black Bottom ; he ran all the houses of vice. He 
was warden of all penitentiaries, keeper of all. houses of mad- 
ness, the grand sexton of all cemeteries, the burier of all the 
mad Hamlets, and the shrouder of all the unhappy, self-de- 
stroying Ophelias. He hired little children for the cotton mills of the South, 
to end their miserable lives amid the loom and its dust. He was the guardian 
of all the children of drunkards, who starved and begged wherever he went ; 
the keeper of their widowed mothers.^ Not satisfied with all this infamy, even 
in the last ditch of the fight, he violated the law of God and the Pure Breed 
and concocted a vile drink of rank alcohol and acids, put on it the picture of 
a nude white woman and gave it to the Beast in the den of the Negro. 

And the Beast went forth to ravish the women of the land. 

Then something dropped in Georgia, and Alabama and Tennessee — yes, in 
the South. 

It is a Vsty they have of doing things in the South, and being very busy 
packing cotton bales and mining coal and building furnaces and tilling vast 
fields of grain, the South had little time to sit out courts and jury trials with 
Yorick. So they threw a rope around his neck and dragged him headlong, pro- 
testing and appealing to the sumptuary shrines of past precedent for life and 
a hearing. 

Hang him? No — ^that would leave his dangling carcass. 

Cremate him? No — they didn't even want his ashes. 

Somebody stuck a match to him, and being composed of cheap alcohol, high 
wines, whisky, wind and bluff, there was a loud explosion, a puff of blue flame, 
and only a Smell floated across the cotton fields. 

But that Smell was Yorick. 

John Trotwood Moore. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
is a man unique in every par- 
ticular. He has the distinc- 
tion of being the youngest President 
the United States has ever had, and 
his unparalleled popularity has placed 
him on a pinnacle reached by no oth- 
er Chief Executive. He has contribut- 
ed more to literature than any other 
man in his position, and he has under- 
taken work never before attempted by 
a President. 

He came to the position a most 
versatile and democratic man, being 
fully prepared for his arduous duties 
by his constant associations in politi- 
cal life, and by exercising his wonder- 
ful power of grasping the rftuation, 
and acting at once with unbiased judg- 
ment. He has a temperament which 
leads him to enjoy overcoming diffi- 
culties. 

His acquaintance with every part of 
the country, and his thorough knowl- 
edge of its needs, have won for him 
the confidence of North and South, 
East and West, and he is heartily 
welcomed in every section of the 
United States. He treats every man 
as a friend worthy of his confidence. 
He is always what he seems to be. 

He inherits from his father an in- 
defatigable will and an enormous ca- 
pacity for work, and the good old 
Dutdi and English blood on the pa- 
ternal side, mingled with the staunch 
Scotch and Huguenot of his moth- 
er's, has proved the trite old saying, 
"blood will tell." 

Very little has ever been written of 
the Southern side of the President's 
life, and many consider him to be 
entirely of Northern parentajge, while 



he boasts of as much Southern blood, 
as he does of the other side. 

Coming from the distinguished Bul- 
loch family of Georgia, the South 
feels that he is one of her sons, and 
as such, the greatest interest is mani- 
fested in his maternal ancestry. 

His mother, the beautiful Martha 
Bulloch, was born July eighth, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-four, and at 
the age of seventeen met Theodore 
Roosevelt, of New York, who had 
come South to act as groomsman for 
his best friend, who married her sis- 
ter Anna, in the stately Bulloch home 
in Rosmell, Georgia. In one year 
from that date, he returned to daim 
Martha as his bride ; — ^thus two brides 
went forth from "Bullodi Hall" to 
grace Northern homes. 

Martha Bulloch was the daughter 
of James Stephens Bulloch, who was 
major in Chatham's battalion, and 
Martha Stewart Elliott, his wife. On 
her mother's side she was descended 
from the famous Stewarts of Scot- 
land, and a granddaughter of General 
Daniel Stewart, who joining the Revo- 
lutionary army when a mere boy, 
was captured by the British, and af- 
ter many thrilling adventures escaped 
from the prison ship and returned 
home. Later he reentered the army, 
and served as captain under Generals 
Sumter and Marion, and soon rose 
to the command of general, in charge 
of the Georgia forces, winning marks 
of distinction and honor. 

On the paternal side, Martha Bul- 
loch was descended from the old 
Scotch family of Donald Bulloch Mc- 
Donald, brother of Donald "Lord of 
the Isles," and the history of this no- 
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ble family is interwoven with the old 
Scottish annals. The earliest emi- 
g^nts came to America about 1700, 
and settled in the Southland. 

The family of Bulloch is so closely 
identified with the state of Georgia, 
that the name is paramount. The first 
Bulloch who came to America, was 
James Bulloch, who was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland. He was a highly edu- 
cated man and a fluent reader of 
Greek and Latin. He came to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, about 1729, 
where he became a merchant, and dur- 
ing the same year he married Jean 
Stobo, daughter of Rever- 
end Archibald Stobo, of 
Stobo Castle, Scotland, who 
had come to South Caro- 
lina in 1700, with the Dar- 
len Colonists, and settled 
in Charleston, which was 
the residence of many fine 
old Scotch and Huguenot 
families. 

The Scottish Historical 
Review gives an extract 
from Larg's Catalogue of 
Edinburgh Graduates, in 
which it shows that Archi- 
bald Stobo took the degree 
of M.A. at the University 
of Edinburgh, June twen- 
ty-first, sixteen hundred 
and ninety-seven. He was 
a very brilliant man and es- 
tablished many churches in 
South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, and was instrumental 
in founding the first pres- 
bytery in the colonies. 

James Bulloch removed 
after his marriage to Colle- 
ton Parish, where he was* 
a planter and Justice of the PreBident < 
Peace under His Majesty's p"^^** 

Government in 1735. We 
find him a Special Agent to the 
Creeks under the Great Seal in 1740, 
a member of the South Carolina Co- 
lonial Assembly in 1754, Justice for 
Christ Church Parish in 1767, and in 
1775 he was elected a member of the 
Provincial Congress. He was a man 
of sterling character and much promi- 
nence, and well represented the people 



in the Assembly. While on his South 
Carolina plantation he entertained, 
among many other prominent men of 
the day, General Oglethorpe, the foun- 
der of Georgia. 

He removed from his plantation in 
South Carolina in 1750, to a large one 
on the Savannah River, where he 
lived until tf\e Revolution, when he 
became a resident of Savannah. 

His son, Archibald Bulloch, born 
in 1730, having been carefully edu- 
cated, began the practice of law, in 
which he was very successful. Savan- 
nah being the home of numbers of 



ARCHIBALD BULLOCK 

Georgia Colony. 1776-1777. (Copied from a family 
owned by Dr. Joseph Oaston B. Bulloch, of 
Washington, D. C.) 

Huguenot refugees, he met and on 
October ninth, 1764, married Mary 
DeVeaux, daughter of Honorable 
Colonel James DeVeaux, senior judge 
of King's Court, Georgia, and a gen- 
tleman of great prominence in the Col- 
ony, who was the son of Andre De- 
Veaux, the Huguenot of Chateau De- 
Veaux. The DeVeaux family had fled 
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from France after the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, with the Porch- 
ers, Hugers, Bonneaus, De Lesselines, 
Gaillards, and other refugees who set- 
tled in Qiarleston and Savannah. 

Archibald Bulloch was one of the 
most distinguished of the Georgia 
Revolutionary patriots, and had 
the honor of being the first President 
of the first republican government or- 
ganized in G«>rgia, and also of being 
the ancestor of President Roosevelt. 
He was three times elected President 
of the Provincial Congress, and at 
last President and Commander-in 
Chief of Georgia. 

He held numerous other positions 
in the Province, as Commissioner of 
Roads ; one of the Committee from the 
'Lower House to correspond with 
Franklin for redress of grievances in 
1768; Speaker of the Royal Assembly 
in 1772; a delegate to the Continental 
Congress in 1775. In 1776 he was re- 
elected, but on account of his official 
duties was unable to attend, and thus 
lost the honor of being among the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
oendence. The other delegates, John 
Houston, Dr. Lyman Hall and George 
Walton, were present and signed the 
famous document. 

Governor - Bulloch was a man of 
wonderful ability, as well as a wise 
counsellor, and he proved his great 
executive qualities at the deliberations 
of Congress, which were of tremen- 
dous moment, for it was at a time 
when the crisis of the Revolution hung 
on every act. By his consummate skill . 
he won and held the complete con- 
fidence of the people of Georgia. When 
he was chosen President, Colonel Mc- 
intosh, Commander of the Provincial 
troops in Savannah, caused a sentinel 
to be placed at his door, but to this^ 
Mr. Bulloch objected, saying: 

"I act for a free people in whom I ^ 
have the most entire confidence, and,^ 
I wish to avoid on all occasions the 
appearance of ostentation." He was 
plain and unassuming in his manners, 
and disliked anything like display. 

He opposed the British on every 
hand, and when they took possession 
of Tybee Island, he led an expedition 
against them, and in the face of great 



danger burned every house, except 
one, in which a sick woman and her 
children Were lying. He was extreme- 
ly kind hearted and treated all men 
as worthy of his confidence, Aus en- 
dearing himself to the people in the 
colony. 

In the early days, communication 
from one part of the country to the 
other was very slow indeed, and it took 
over a month for the news of the Dec- 
laration of Independence to reach Sa- 
vannah, so that on August loth, when 
the momentous announcement came, 
with a letter from John Hancock, 
Governor Bulloch assembled the Pro- 
vincial Congress, and read aloud the 
famous document to this patriotic 
body of men who roundly applauded, 
thus being the first man to read the 
Declaration of Independence in Geor- 
gia. He then repaired to the Public 
Square, where a vast assemblage 
awaited him, and read the joyous 
news. Twice again during the day he 
read it to the happy crowds who 
surged around their governor and 
greeted every utterance with wildest 
expressions of enthusiasm. The boom- 
ing of cannon throughout the day at- 
tested the patriotic concurrence of the 
colonists in the official casting off of 
Great Britain's yoke. In honor of the 
occasion a public dinner was given 
under the cedar trees, at which Presi- 
dent Bulloch, members of the Council, 
Colonel Mcintosh, the militia and 
many citizens cordially drank to the 
"prosperity and perpetuity of the 
United, Free and Independent States 
of America." A feeling of greatest 
joy and hilarity filled the air. At night 
the town was illuminated, and with 
solemn ceremony George III was 
•^ burned in effigy. Tordh-light proccs- 
'^sions passed Sirough the streets and 
mosj of the night was spent in rejoic- 
ing- . 

Unfortunately, President Bullodi 
did not live to see the final issue of 
[the struggle for liberty, as he died 
suddenly at his home in Savannah on 
February twenty-second, 1777, and his 
remains were interred in the family 
[vault in the old Colonial Cdnetery in 
hat city, where they still repose. 
Bulloch's death was a heavy loss to 
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Georgia, for it came at a moment 
when it could hardly be borne, as all 
parties of Liberty Men were united in 
him, and on him alone, for he was a 
tower of strength at all times, and 
especially during this crisis. After his 
death, divisions and discords were 
rife, and it was not until after blood- 
shed and years of animosity passed, 
that harmony was a^n restored. 

The son of this illustrious patriot 
was James Bulloch, bom in 1765 and 
died in 1806. At an early age he en- 
tered the army and served as captain 
of the Georgia and Virginia garrison 
troops, in 1778-81. He was honora- 
bhr retired and returned to Georgia. 
Hte was clerk in the Superior G)urt 
of Georgia, and like his father was 
prominent in all public and military 
matters. He was a member of the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati. In 1786 
James Bulloch married Anne Irvine, 
daughter of Dr. John Irvine, of Sun- 
bury, Georgia, a prominent physician 
and vice president of the Georgia 
Medical Society. 

To this union were bom several 
children, the second being James 
Stephens Bulloch, the grandfather of 
the President. He was deputy col- 
lector of the port of Savannah, major 
in Chatham's Battalion, president of 
the United States Branch Bank, one 
of the directors of a company under 
whose auspices the first steamship, 
Savannah, crossed the Atlantic, and 
one of the vice presidents of the Un- 
ion Society. 

He married first, December thirty- 
first, 181 7, Esther, daughter of Hon- 
orable John Elliott, United States 
Senator, and had one son, James Dun- 
wody Bulloch. After her death, he 
married, in 183 1, Martha Stewart El- 
liott, widow and second wife of Hon. 
John Elliott, and daughter of the dis- 
tinguished General Daniel Stewart, 
and it is through Martha, daughter 
by this wife, that the President comes 
into its heritage of Southern blood. 

The old Bulloch home, known as 
"Bulloch Hall," was a typical colonial 
home, with a broad portico, supported 
by -enormous columns, and spacious 
rooms on each side of the long, wide 
hall. Within was dispensed the open- 



hearted hospitality which has always 
been characteristic of the section. The 
home was in keeping with the position 
of the Bulloch family, and under its 
roof many of the most prominent men 
of the country have been entertained. 

The old-fashioned dining-room, 
with its massive sideboard, gleaming 
with silver bearing the Bulled arms, 
the huge fireplace, and the blazing 
logs lingered in the memory of many 
a toasted guest, after a sojoum of 
several weeks under its hospitable 
roof. 

It was in this stately home that 
Martha Bulloch was married to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Sr., on December tihe 
twenty-second, 1853. In the elabo- 
rately decorated parlor, surrounded by 
family and friends, and with a bevy 
of bridesmaids, the beautiful girl of 
eighteen in her bridal robes was a pic- 
ture long remembered by those pres- 
ent. The bridegroom had his share of 
good looks as well, for he was a fine 
looking man, tall and handsome, with 
a splendid military bearing. 

The ceremony was short and sim- 
ple, after the usual Presbyterian form, 
and was performed by a cousin of the 
bride, Rev. J. B. Dunwody. 

After a typical Southern wedding 
feast, the youthful couple left tfie old 
home in the Bulloch coach, with its 
liveried coachman and postilion, to 
meet the stage for the long journey 
to their Northern home. 

The sweet, gentle manner of the 
Southern woman, and her love for the 
old-fashioned ways, made her the 
queen of her household. She was the 
devoted mother of four children. 
Anna, the eldest, married William 
Sheffield Cowles, now rear-admiral in 
the United States Navy. Theodore, 
the second. President of the United 
States, married first Alice Hathaway 
Lee, of Boston, by whom he had one 
daughter, Alice, whose marriage to 
Congressman Longworth nearly two 
years ago, attracted international at- 
tention. He married second, Edith 
Kermit Carow, by whom he has five 
children. Elliot Roosevelt, the third 
child, married Anna Hall, and Co- 
rinne, the youngest, is now Mrs. Dou- 
glas Robinson, of New York. 
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The Bullochs were as notable in the 
South as the Roosevelts were in the 
North, and only a short time had 
elapsed after this union of the North 
and the South when the great Civil 
War shook the land. The deepest 
shadow was cast over the Roosevelt 
home, for loyalty was in the hearts of 
each, the one for the North, the other 
for the South. Roosevelt the elder, 
was deeply moved by his convictions 
for the Federal government, while his 
wife's family swore allci^iance to the 
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ARCHIBALD BULLOCK ROOSEVELT 
Third son of President Roosevelt 

Confederacy, in whose cause they had 
always been loyal. 

Mrs. Roosevelt's elder brother, 
Captain James Dunwody Bulloch, 
sometimes styled "Admiral Bulloch," 
was a lieutenant in the United States 
navy, but at that time was in the Mer- 
chant Marine service, commanding a 
vessel between New York and New 
Orleans. At the time of the secession 
of Louisiana, his vessel, the Bienville, 
was in port at New Orleans, and the 
governor commanded Captain Bul- 
loch to turn her over to the state ; but 
this he refused to do, declaring that 
honor demanded its return to the 



owners in New York. As soon as this 
was accomplished he felt free to oflFer 
his services to President JeflFcrson 
Davis. He was immediately accepted 
and commissioned to a captaincy in 
the Confederate navy. 

He was then sent to England to buy 
arms for the new government. He 
discharged his duty well, and deliv- 
ered his purchases, being the first to 
run the blockade. He was a man of 
wonderful determination and utter 
fearlessness, not hesitating to under- 
take the greatest difficulties, and it 
was his next commission that proved 
his mettle. 

He returned to England to buy and 
equip vessels for the South. The 
British government was forbidden by 
the laws of neutrality to permit such 
a thing to be done in her ports. Cap- 
tain Bulloch, nothing daunted, pro- 
ceeded with the work. The United 
States minister tried to prevent the 
launching of the vessels, and commis- 
sioners were even hurried from Wash- 
ington with $10,000,000 in United 
States bonds to stop the work, but to 
no avail. He put out a half dozen ves- 
sels under the Stars and Bars, the 
most notable being the Alabama. 

He inflicted terrible damage on 
Northern commerce with his ships, 
and when war was ended, Great Brit 
ain was compelled to pay an enormous 
indemnity to the North, by the pro- 
visions of the Arbitration of Geneva. 

Mrs. Roosevelt's younger brother. 
Irvine Stephens Bulloch, was Sailing 
Master of the Alabama, and fired the 
last shot, as she was sunk by the 
Kearsage off the coast of France. 

This vessel did more damage to 
Northern commerce than any other 
ships in the Confederate navy. She 
was taken to the West Indies by an 
English captain, manned with sailors, 
and turned over to Captain Semmes. 
afterwards admiral, with additional 
men. He put to sea, read his commis- 
sion, and announced his purpose. Af- 
ter capturing over sixty vessels, he 
sailed to Cherbourg, France, where he 
challenged the Kearsage, and a battle 
took place off that harbor. Captain 
Winslow, of the Kearsage, so ma- 
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noeuvred, that the Alabama was com- 
pelled to move around in a circular 
track, while he trained his guns on 
her with dreadful eflfect On the sev- 
enth rotation, the Confederate vessel 
ran up the white flag and soon after 
sank. Captain Winslow rescued a 
part of the sinking crew, and others 
were taken up by an English yacht, 
the Deerhound, which steamed for 
England with those she had saved, 
among whom were Captain Semmes 
and Irvine Stephens Bulloch. 

Many times over and over, has the 
story of the South, before and after 
the war, been told to the children by 
Martha Bulloch Roosevelt in her 
Northern home, and many times have 



the wonderful adventures of her gal- 
lant brothers been recounted to young 
Theodore and Elliott, who would lis- 
ten each time as if the stories were 
perfectly new. 

Mrs. Roosevelt's love for the South 
never waned, and she made frequent 
vrisits to the home of her childhood, 
but true and loyal to the man she had 
married', she adopted the North as her 
home, and with the care of her chil- 
dren, the duties of her home life, and 
traveling with her husband, she was a 
happy, contented woman, beloved by 
all who knew her. She passed away 
in the prime of life in her New York 
home, February the twelfth, 1884, a 
few years after her husband. 



FRUIT BLOSSOMS 



By Blanche Grey Jordan 




?ERE in the little 
room at last, which 
is, after all, my only 
home, my true 
heart's rest. My 
studio, my suite of 
apartments which 
the Sunday supple- 
ments have de- 
scribed, the person- 
ality they are said 
to betoken, the atmosphere with 
which they are rife, are so meager 
and dim a reflection of this, they seem 
but a mirror dingy and dark. I re- 
sented that society editor's words 
when she said there was a flower-like 
delicacy about them, a suggestive, 
evasive beauty. She was probing 
too close to my heart's sweet secret 
and I winced at even her woman's 
touch, fearful lest the ark of lover's 
covenant be exposed to vulgar gaze. 
And yet it is a mingling of the bloom 
of cherry and peach that I have tried 
to make them portray. 

In every man's soul there is some 
hidden, individual concept of beauty, 
which thrills out along his nerves to 



his finger tips, enters his actions, re- 
strains his passions, tints and colors 
his life. It may be some light he saw 
within his mother's aged eyes, seek- 
ing, yearning, tender. It may be the 
tremulous, trusting smile of his sweet- 
heart when first she lifted her lips to 
his. It may be some little green 
mound over which memory tells her 
beads, or a dash of the brave sun- 
shine of friendship across the clouds 
of despair ; some morn when divinity 
came close as he knelt at the chancel 
rail, or the twilight when there came 
an unexpected lift of the heart, as he 
felt that purity as well as forgiveness 
may come after the soul has sinned; 
but all my life and all my work, my 
choicest pain, most exquisite emo- 
tions, float around a blending of peach 
and cherry blossoms. 

They are yonder now, I know, but 
I have not yet looked from my win- 
dow because the time has not come. 
The sun must be lower still and the 
crickets be all in tune and the world 
be hushed and expectant because the 
night is almost here. Then, if the sun- 
set is pale and quiet and there is a 
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line of thin blue smoke from the chim- 
ney beyond my clump of trees, I shall 
forget that life is a struggle, that love 
is a tragedy, that man grows rough- 
er and more callous from eternal fric- 
tion with things, or that existence is 
other than a peaceful dream. 

I remember well my first glimpse 
of that orchard, I but a youth, yet an 
overworked artist then, who came 
here for rest and quietude. The ex- 
quisite, elusive perfume which the 
breeze brought and tipped over into 
my room that day and the thrilling 
freshness which came with a glimpse 
of those trees, the pink of the peach 
pricking gently through the riotous 
white of the cherry, stirred my veins 
with new love and hope for a world 
so beautiful. 

It was days before I cared to ap- 
proach them nearer and when I did 
I found her there in her gown of 
floaty white with her hair and her 
eyes and the wonderful tints of her 
cheek. I loved her then with all the 
ardor of an artist and a boy, and as 
the days passed by and the evenings, 
luminous with new ideals, were born 
into the world, I trembled at the in- 
tensity of my love. She was as light- 
some, ethereal and bright as Mendels- 
sohn's "Spring Song," and she 
showed me in the Miserere chords of 
my nature new and strange possibili- 
ties. Even yet I find myself possessed 
of the thought that should one touch 
her roughly she would flutter away 
with a broken butterfly wing. 

And so, until the summer was ripe, 
I stayed and loved and dreamed and 
then I went away to paint new things 
and await another spring. Two more 



of them came and I found her still 
beneath the cherry trees and then, 
as I always knew it would be, she 
was claimed by that other one. They 
smiled in the village here and said she 
had broken my heart. If that be true, 
then a broken heart is not so hard to 
bear. It was hard at first — I do not 
allow myself to think how hard — but 
there was always my work and I 
painted now as never before. I paint- 
ed cherry blooms and broken love. I 
worked and strove unceasingly till at 
last the critics said my pictures were 
as lightsome as springtime blossoms, 
but about them there was always a 
suggestion of tears. 

It was not she who broke my heart. ' 
Gk)d willed it so to develop my best 
self, and now my life is not all cloud. 
Success is a glorious thing to me and 
I am not so weak as to deny that I 
love the plaudits of men. Men are 
like Grod and it is something to have 
them uncover before one's work. 

And then in the spring-time I have 
this little room with its vine-clad win- 
dow and its view of the trees and the 
smoke, smoke .from the incense of her 
domestic altar. 

And last year I saw, high up among 
the blossoms, a dimpled, laughing 
face, crowned with a mop of curls 
like hers, and when the nurse pro- 
tested, the little one only laughed and 
threw handfuls of petals at the strange 
man, who stood so silent below. 

It is not so hard to bear. Now 
many men have less — and yet — ah! 
wait, it is my hour. Upon your knees 
and look ! The blooms, the smoke, 
the sunset beyond — oh, love! Oh, 
love ! 
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THE TEST OF THE NEW SUBMA- 
RINES FOR THE NAVY 



By Frank N. Bauskett 



THE recent submarine boat 
tests at Newport proved con- 
clusively that the submarines 
now in use in the Navy of the United 
States are superior to any others in 
the world. The report has just been 
made public that the results of the 
test were highly satisfactory. These 
tests were required by the Navy De- 
partment preliminary to the award- 
ing of the contracts, which have been 
let, amounting to nearly $3,000,000 
for seven boats. Congress at its last 
session appropriated $3,000,000 to be 
expended for submarine boats, but it 
was specifically stipulated that no part 
of the appropriation should be ex- 
pended until it had been demonstrated 
that the crafts to be contracted for 
should be up to the standard of any 
submarine boat now in the Navy, or 
under construction for the Navy. 

Three boats competed in the tests: 
the Lake, constructed by the Lake Sub- 
marine Boat Company; the Berger, 
a sub-surface boat model, and the Oc- 
topus, built by the Electric Boat Com- 
oany, at the Fore River 
Boat Building Yards, un- 
der contract with the Navy 
Department. 

The Octopus, with the 
remarkable speed of a little 
more than ten knots an 
hour under water, succeed- 
ed in breaking the world's 
record for submarines. This 
marvelous speed exceeded 
the requirements of her 
contract by more than a 
knot and a half. All the 
tests called for in the regu- 
lations were executed thor- 
oughly and satisfactorily, 



with the one exception of the 200-foot 
submergence, and this requirement 
had no effect on the Naval Board's re- 
ports, it not being stipulated in the law 
enacted by Congress in making the 
appropriation. 

The Octopus is equipped with a sub- 
marine bell, which was in use for the 
first time and proved to be quite. a 
feature of the tests. The tender Star- 
ling had another bell and receiving in- 
strument attached and communica- 
tion was kept up the entire time the 
Octopus was under water. 

The Octopus had to abandon her 
first trial on account of breaking a 
bracket on her port engine, but after 
the necessary repairs were effected, 
she broke two speed records over the 
mile course. Her first run speed was 
1 1.6 knots and her other two runs 
over the course averaged a speed of 
some little over 11 knots, using only 
her gasoline engines. Surface runs, 
at successively reduced speeds, were 
made to give a basis for a speed curve. 
Her average for the round trip over 



THE OCTOI us AT FULL SPEED AWASH 
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the course was lo knots; running 
awash, and using only her electric mo- 
tor the Octopus covered the mile at 
the speed of 11.5 knots, running with 
the tide. The under-water run, with 
a speed of more than 10 knots, broke 
the world's record, held up to that 



TI.E CUTTLEFISH" ON SURFACE 

time by a British submarine at 8.5 
knots. The Octopus was put through 
several tests to show the time re- 
quired to make a complete circle of 
the shortest radius and also to show 
the time required for diving to sev- 
eral prescribed depths and returning 
to the surface. She went 
down at an angle of eight 
degrees and to a depth of 
26 feet in less than forty 
seconds, breaking the pre- 
v'cus record for such div- 
ing, held at forty-six sec- 
onds, made by a !»oat of her 
type. Further tests were 
made in a forty-mile gale, 
and the Octopus while 'go- 
ing at full speed on the sur- 
face, shifted her motive- 
power twice and dived to 
the depth of 20 fcv^t 'n less 
than four and a half min- 
utes, against the' previous 
best time of eleven minutes. 
Her air-compressors were also tested 
at this time and met the requirement 
pressure of 2,000 pounds to the square 
inch with the utmost satisfaction. She 
had another endurance test next day 
and made an average speed of 9.89 
knots in a ten-mile run, using her gas- 



oline engines as motive power. Turn- 
ing tests were made, both on and be- 
neath the surface. 

The submarine life-preserver was 
also tested, with the cap and jacket 
This is like the ordinary diving suit, 
the air being supplied by a tank of 
oxylite carried inside the 
jacket. One of the crew 
. was submerged for four 
minutes in this suit. The 
Octopus made a 3S-mile 
run on her storage batter- 
ies, the result proving that 
she would run about 115 
miles under water with one 
charging of her batteries. 
At the torpedo firing 
test, the Octopus came to a 
full stop from full speed 
ahead in 50 seconds. Two 
torpedoes were fired as the 
boat was about to dive 
twenty feet; the remaining 
two were to be fired after 
the boat was submerged, but some 
trouble with the tubes prevented it. 
An interesting special test was made 
of the automatic devices for blowing 
out the water ballast, so as to allow 
the boat to come quickly to the surface 
in case of accident. In this test the 



LAKE RUNNING ON SURFACE 

boat came to the surface from a depth 
of forty feet in 43 seconds. The sub- 
mergence test of 24 hours was made 
by the Octopus in 30 feet of water. 
She carried down a crew of sixteen 
and came to the surface next day, 
with both boat and crew in excellent 
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condition. Samples of air were taken 
at stated intervals during the sub- 
mergence for chemical examination. 

The anchor gear and wireless tele- 
graph apparatus were successfully 
tested. At the target torpedo prac- 
tice, she carried four torpedoes and 
fired three at a space of 500 feet, 
which represented the line of a bat- 
tleship at the range of 800 yards. 
These were fired while the boat was 
submerged and observations were 
taken by the periscope. 

The Lake made her first three 
speed trials under both motors and 
gasoline engines, and three under 
gasoline engines alone. Under both 
sets she made an average of 8.6 knots 
an hour, her best run being at the 
rate of 9.16 knots. Her builders were 
agreeably surprised at these results 
as the Lake was 
not built for high 
speed. Under bet- 
ter conditions and 
with gasoline en- 
gines alone, she 
made a speed of 
7.5 knots for three 
runs with a maxi- 
mum of 9.18 knots. 
Five runs were 
made under gaso- 
line engines alone, 
as a basis for the 
speed curve. A leak in her torpedo 
tubes caused further trials to be aban- 
doned until the submergence test. 
She carried a crew of eight men. The 
air was changed first after the boat 
had been down for 20 hours and then 
again just before the end of the 24 
hours. She drew 300 cubic feet of 
air from the storage tanks during the 
submergience. On the surface the 
Lake made a full turn in 2 minutes 
and 39 seconds. Under single screw 
she made a half circle with the port 
engine in i minute and 6 seconds ; the 
screw worked against the helm in the 
first case, which caused the difference 
in these times. With one engine full 
speed ahead and the other full speed 
astern, the Lake turned half circles in 
I minute and 3 seconds, in the awash 
test she turned a full circle in 4 min- 



"OCTOPUS" 



utes and 10 seconds. Great interest 
was excited by her devices for re- 
versing. Running ahead on both mo- 
tors and reversing the boat by chang- 
ing the pitch of the propellers, she 
came to a dead stop in 53 seconds. In 
her surface trials she made a dead 
stop by this method in i minute and 
3 seconds ; and a dead stop by revers- 
ing engine and motors in 47 seconds. 
. On tfie endurance test to determine 
the radius of her action, she started 
on a run of thirty miles, and carried 
1,500 gallons of gasoline of which she 
used no gallons, giving a radius of 
440 miles, and with her emergency 
tanks the supply can be increased to 
4,500 gallons af gasoline, which would 
give a radius of about 1,300 miles. 
Test of the Lake's batteries showed a 
radius of between 34 and 35 knots. 
After the exhaust 
of her batteries the 
boat made a 6-knot 
run over the meas- 
ured mile course 
under her gasoline 
engines, while the 
batteries were be- 
ing charged. 

On the sub- 
merged run pro- 
pelled by motors 
alone she made 
an average speed 
semi-submerged she 
She anchored in 16 
fathoms of water with the bow anchor 
and 20 fathoms of rope in use. Up 
anchor was made in 2 minutes and 15 
seconds; with the stern anchor she 
used 18 fathoms of rope and required 
only I minute and 47 seconds for the 
anchor up. At the torpedo tests she 
emptied her three tubes in less than 
three minutes, aiming at a 300-foot 
target. Observation for the first two 
shots was made through the periscope 
while the Lake was submerged. The 
conning tower was used for observa- 
tion for the third shot. 

The Lake made a record for depth 
submergence with a crew aboard, when 
she went down 135 feet, beating the 
record of 130 feet made by a French 
submarine. On this 135-foot dive to 



GOING AHEAD TO DIVE FOR 
SUBMERGED RUN 



of 5.8 knots ; 
made 7.5 knots. 
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the bottom of Narragansett Bay she 
' was invisible for five minutes ; she 
rose from the bottom to the surface 
in I minute and 36 seconds; the drop 
from a 30-foot depth to the bottom 
required 3 minutes and 45 seconds. 
She dismantled her outside steering 
gear, sealed and dropped to a depth 
of 20 feet in 17 minutes and 19 sec- 
onds ; from the beginning of this test 
till her conning tower was under wa- 
ter the time was 7 minutes and 15 sec- 
onds. 

At a depth of 135 feet the water 
pressure on the shell of the boat was 
over 50 pounds to the square inch; 
the total averaged about 1,100 tons. 
The machinery stood the test perfect- 
ly, and the devices for emp- 
tying the water tanks were 
effective at the greatest 
depth. 

The test of the Lake's 
ix)wer for mining and 
counter-mining lasted for 
about three hours, more or 
less, during which she trav- 
eled over the bottom of the 
hay using her bottom 
wheels to prevent bumping, 
laying mines through her 
diving door on the sea bot- 
tom and allowing them to reach the 
surface, and be in view of the board 
while she was still entirely invisible. 
While grappling for a cable she was 
lost to view for over an hour. At 
this time she also showed her ability 
to operate in water, extremely shal- 
low, and to approach the shore with- 
out harm. 



now VIEW OF THE 

"lake" 



The Cuttlefish underwent a sub- 
mergence test of 200 feet without any 
damage; she was lowered by a der- 
rick vessel and carried no crew. The 
water pressure at this depth was 90 
pounds to the square inch. 

The Tarantula is another boat of 
the Octopus type, built for the Navy 
by the Electric Boat Company. 

The Board of Construction and 
Survey of the Navy in making report 
on the trials of these submarine crafts 
stated that it was .the unanimous opin- 
ion of the board tfiat the Octopus was 
the superior boat entered for the tests 
and was more than equal to the best 
boat now owned by the Navy. The 
Octopus has been accepted by the 
Navy Department togeth- 
er with three other sub- 
marines of the same type 
and size; a contract for 
three others of the same 
type but of a greater dis- 
placement and higher speed 
both on the surface and 
submerged, has also been 
given to the Electric Boat 
Company. It was also 
urged by the Board that an 
additional fleet of sub- 
marines be authorized by 
Congress at its coming session, as . 
the British navy has now a fleet of 
over fifty crafts of this character, 
built after American patents, of the 
Octopus type. It is the belief of many 
naval experts that submarines will 
be the power of the seas if ever two 
first-class powers should clash in na- 
val warfare again. 



TO A FRIEND 



Wide plains and seas divide us, yet I know 
The inmost altar of your lofty thought ; 
My every act and impulse serves to show 
The work of wonder that your love has wrought. 

For, though the stem decrees of destiny 
Far, far apart our subject footsteps lead, 
I mirror still your spirit's majesty, 
Your high soul is the measure of my deed. 



Aline H. Triplette. 
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''That Detective from Texas'' 

Within the somber senatorial cham- 
ber at Washington, where each sov- 
ereign state sends her senators that 
she may be as abundantly represented 
or misrepresented as her sisters, the 
Democratic minority is perhaps a lit- 
tle ruthlessly treated by their more 
numerous brothers. However that 
may be, there is one man in that mi- 
nority, a clean-shaven, alert, curly- 
headed fellow, 
with an eternal 
question in his 
eyes, a mouth that 
smiles easily but is 
nevertheless full of 
the grimmest pur- 
pose, a bold chin 
and a student's 
brow, and to this 
mw the confident 
and patronizing 
majority always 
yields an unquali- 
fied and somewhat 
nervous attention. 
For this person has 
a most uncom- 
fortable habit of 
picking constitu- 
tional flaws iji their 
darl ingest meas- 
ures, raising insur- 
mountable objec- 
tions to their dear- 
est schemes, and forsooth, sustaining 
his points against all comers. For 
this unconscionable trait. Senator 
Charles A. Culberson has been dubbed 
"that detective from Texas." 

The extraordinary is always won- 
dered at. Greatness is always fol- 
lowed by a question mark. The tour- 
ist goes to Mount Vernon or Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, or to Mecca or Bethle- 
hem, and as he gazes on the plain, 
every-day surroundings of these 
places, there comes to him the over- 
powering question, Why ? Why should 



SENATOR CHARLES A. CULBERSON 



these spots have produced their flow- 
ers of humanity? Is the secret in the 
sod or the air or the fields? 

So also, when one sees a great man, 
the perpetual question comes home 
once more. Did this man have un- 
usual surroundings when a boy? 
Who was his .father? His mother? 
What his home ? Whom did he choose 
for his friends? We attend these 
points eagerly and tremble to grasp 
his secret. 

Senator Culber- 
son was born June 
10, 1855, in Dade- 
ville, Alabama. 
When the boy was 
one year old, his 
father, Hon. David 
B. Culberson, re- 
moved to Texas, 
where he was elect- 
ed to Congress for 
twenty consecutive 
years. His moth- 
er. Miss Eugenie 
Kimball, was the 
daughter of a doc- 
tor, and we know, 
through her son, 
that she was a 
great woman. 

The lad was giv-. 
en excellent educa- 
tional opportuni- 
ties, and he took 
advantage of them. Instead of letting 
the fact that he was a prominent man's 
son dwarf him, he used that advan- 
targe, which so often proves illusory, 
to become great himself. 

The boy was always ambitious, he 
was a Southerner — therefore his am- 
bition was the law. 

After graduating at the Virginia 
Military Institute, he studied his 
chosen profession, first under his fa- 
mous father, and later at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Soon after his 
graduation, he was admitted to the 
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bar of his state, and took immediate 
position as one of the most profound 
lawyers at the Texas bar. 

Such was the impression he made 
in his state that in 1890 he was elected 
to the office of Attorney-Genral. This 
office he gained just before he was 
thirty-five, fulfilling^ one of his ex- 



JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 
Who recently refligned t^he editorship of The A tlanta Georgian to join the 
edicorial staff of The New York American • 



quence. As governor he followed out 
vigorously the policy set by Governor 
Hogg, whose lieutenant Culberson al- 
ways was. 

After two terms in the governor's 
chair, he was elected, in 1899, to the 
Senate, where he has remained ever 
since. From his hold on his people 
and his straight- 
forward honest)' 
we can only predict 
and hope that 
Charles A. Culber- 
son will g^ow old 
in the service of 
his country just as 
(lid those venera- 
ble statesmen, 
Morgan and Pet- 
tus, from whose 
state Culberson 
also comes. 

As to his charac- 
ter, it is enough 
to point out that in 
these times of in- 
discriminate attack 
by yellow journals 
upon every sena- 
tor at all exposed 
to calumny, a 
prying press has 
never yet found 
the slightest flaw 
in his honesty or 
character upon 
which they may 
lay hold. 

Should his party 
exalt him to still 
higher honors, his 
broad statesman- 
ship, his courage 
and his level-head- 
ed conservatism 
would not be ques- 
tioned even by his 
political enemies. 



pressed ambitions, having often said 
that he would rather be Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Texas before he was thirty- 
five than President of the United 
States afterward. 

So fully did he perform his duties, 
that his election as governor of his 
state followed as a logical conse- 



Large Soathem Contracts 

Although refused the Canal con- 
tract after making the lowest bid for 
its construction, William J. Oliver, of 
Knoxville, was awarded, by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, a $550,000 
contract for 500 all steel, twelve-yard 
dump cars for carrying on the work. 
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These are being turned out at the rate 
of twenty-five a week. Mr. Oliver is 
also engaged on a $12,000,000 con- 
tract for the Savannah, Augusta & 



This Huguenot ancestry, with the 
Scotch-Irish blood of his father, en- 
dowed Dr. Davis with an unusual de- 
gree of firmness and determination, 
two qualities of prime importance to a 
young physician who elects to make 
his way in New York. Graduating 
from the University of Louisville, he 
spent two years in the New York hos- 
pitals, followed by a course in Euro- 
pean hospitals, and in 1892 he com- 
menced his metropolitan practice. 
None except those who have experi- 
enced it can appreciate the harrowing 
ordeal of the young, unknown physi- 
cian in a big city. This optimistic 
young SoutSherner, without influ- 
ence save his own personality and in- 
domitable will, won his way, thanks 
to some zealous Hug^ienot or stub- 
born Scotch-Idsh man, long since 
dust. 

To-day the list of his achievements, 
the medical societies of which he is a 
member or an officer, and his contri- 
butions to medical literature, amply 



DR. A. EDWARD DAVIS 

Northern Railroad, running from 
Chattanooga to Savannah, and a $5,- 
000,000 piece of work for the South- 
ern, on the Danville division. His lat- 
est big undertaking is the construction 
of roads for the Cuban government. 
This amounts to $15,000,000. 

« « « 
I>r. Achilles Edward Davis 

In the merry old days when Protest- 
ant fried Catholic for dinner, and was 
in turn roasted for breakfast, every 
nation had the insane habit of driving 
out of its boundaries through religious 
persecution and tyranny, the most 
earnest and zealous persons in its 
realm. 

This was what France did when she 
deliberately exiled the Huguenots 
from her border and drove them forth 
to the colonies. Still it was so much 
the better for our young settlements. 

The mother of Dr. A. E. Davis came 
from this much-suffering, earnest, pas- 
sionate Huguenot stock, her father 
having settled in Kentucky, from 
which state he was elected several 
times to the national Congress. 



Photo hjf ThU89 

HON. JOHN WESLEY GAINES 

attest the measure of his success. He 
has recently associated with him his 
twin brother, Dr. George E. Davis. So 
great is the resemblance of the broth- 
ers, that the picture of one might 
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readily pass for the likeness of either. Riders," who are likewise endeavor- 
Both are bachelors, are fond of travel, ing to checkmate this Tobacco Trust 
and have collected many beautiful and These Night Riders have no connec- 
rare curios in their globe trotting. tion with the Dark Leaf Tobacco 

* * * Growers' Protective Association, ac- 

The Hermitoge BUI cording to the report of the assoda- 

. Hon. John Wesley Gaines, now tion. Nevertheless, there are at pres- 
serving his sixth term as Representa- ent certain regiments of blue-dad sol- 
tive of "the Her- 
mitage District" of 
Tennessee, has re- 
cently introduced a 
bill in Congress 
providing for the 
purchase and 
m a i n t e n ance of 
Andrew Jackson's 
home as a National 
Park. President 
Roosevelt is hearti- 
ly in sympathy 
with tills move- 
ment. 

It was a favorite 
project of Andrew 
Johnson's to con- 
vert this property 
into a national 
military school, but 
the Civil War put 
a stop to his plans. 
The state of Ten- 
nessee purchased 
the whole demesne 
in 1865, and in 
1889 turned over 
to the Ladies' Her- 
mitage Association 
the beautiful and* 
historic mansion. 
The State Home 
for Confederate 
Veterans occupies 
a portion of the 
original farm. 
* * * * 

Hide and Seek on the 
Ground 

It is extremely fitt 
tucky man, Mr. J. 
should prosecute the 
since the Dark and 
feels the trustly powe 
lar octopus more tha 
tion. 

Now there is also 
organized body of m 
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down, the United States troops guard 
that place — for its historical value, 
probably. 

So the same trouble that Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds is having in locating the 
Trust, the governmental troops have 



in finding the Night Riders, and the 
district attorneys have in connecting 
Night Riders and Dark Leaf Tobacco 
Growers' Association. It is a most 
interesting position on Kentucky's 
checkerboard. 
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MONUMENT TO GENERAL JOE WHEELER 
UnvAiiMi in Arlington Cemetery. Washington. It Is the largest monument In that historical 
y "'"w^ryln« ip)UDd. being thirty-seven feet hl^h and having a base ten feet s<;|uare 
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OUT FROM THE NARROWS 

By John Trotwood Moore 

Drawings By W. A. Daniel 
[For the first time in history our battle fleet has passed through the Narrows] 



This is born of the Mystic 
And bred of the Sea and a Keel, 

And the Voice is on the waters 
From the Horn to the Bering Heel : 

Swaddlers no longer, O Peoples — 

Men, and we follow the call 

« 

Past plains and the purpling steeples. 
Past Greed in his graven wall : 

Out from the Narrows — broader! 
Out from the Past and the Small ! 

Skoals of Viking and Norseman, 
Galleons of Briton the brave. 



These go ghostly before us 

Over a twilighted wave. 
Whelps of their wolf-hearts are we, 

Templars, their torch in our keep, 
Sons of their sins and their glory. 

Spawn of their dreams in the 
deep. 
On through the Narrows — onward! 

On through the Still and the Steep! 

Who is the breed that would breast 
us? 
O, little rice-fed of the streams, 
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O, little brown men who are dream- 
less, 
Shun the bullock-blood drinker of 
dreams! 
Him of the Purpose and Prayers, 
(And a Cross for his cannon's 
sight). 
O, little brown muzzier of Bears, 
Would ye ring the lank Lion of 
Fight? 
On through the Narrows — Westward ! 
On, to the East and the Light! 

Whither the star that is o'er us? 

Whence the tide rise of our flood? 
(The Land, and the love of the leaving 

Is the red and the rhyme of our 
blood). 



And so, O Horn of the Ocean, 

And so, O Heel of the Sea, 
Ye shall reel in the surge of our mo- 
tion 
'Neath the keel and the guns of the 
Free. 
On through the Narrows — Onward! 
•Tis Fate, 'tis the Star— 'tis To Be! 

This is born of the Mystic 

And bred of the Sea and a Keel, 
And the Voice is on the waters 

From the Horn to the Bering 
Heel: 
Not from the Stones but the Stars 

Cometh our walls of might. 
The Doubter dies on the bars — 

Ho, for the Faith and the Fight t 
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AN HISTORIC. HOSTELRY 



By Adam Z. Appletree 



IN the struggle of civilization for 
conquest in various and widely 
separated environments, destiny 
favors certain localities as amphithea- 
ters devoted to her service in the wag- 
ing of her battles and the winning of 
her victories. As Italy had Rome and 
Rome the Coliseum; or Greece had 
Athens and Athens die Parthenon, so 
the great Southeast of the American 
continent has New Orleans. Situated 
as it is, on the very ground where In- 
dian braves fought and died in a last 
struggle to preserve intact their homes 
and hunting grounds; where fearless 
Jesuits suffered torture and death in 
an effort to reclaim unhallowed souls ; 
where French noblemen and Spanish 
grandees contested for sovereignty for 
their fickle and intriguing govern- 
ments; where, too, reckless couriers- 
du-bois courted death as carelessly as 
did they the Indian maids coax from 
their fathers' wigwams; and pirates, 
from unknown seas, and adventurers, 
from the wild land beyond the Sabine 
River, traded illicitly — it is but a cor- 
relative fact that New Orleans should 
be among the most famous and fas- 
cinating cities on this continent Its 
natural heritage is fame and victory, 
and man's art has contributed its ut- 
most to increase and illuminate this 
inheritance. 

The pivot on which the civic life 
of New Orleans has always turned has 
been the historic St. Charles Hotel. 
Here have gathered all the important 
conventions for the discussion of 
measures for the welfare of the state, 
the city and the entire section. 

Three hotels have borne the name, 
"St. Charles," and have occupied the 
same site, each surpassing its prede- 
cessor in size, luxury and elegance. 



and each intimately connected with the 
political, social and public life of its 
day. 

The first St Charles hotel was the 
pioneer of its class in this country. 
When completed, in 1838, neither 
New York, Boston nor Washington 
could boast of so magnificent an es- 
tablishment devoted to the entertain- 
ment of the public "Set the St 
Charles down in St. Petersburg and 
you would think it a palace; in Bos- 
ton, and ten to one you would christen 
it a college; in London, and it would 
marvellously remind you of an ex- 
change; in New Orleans, it is all 
three," said Mr. Oakey Hall, a promi- 
nent visitor in New Orleans, who af- 
terwards became mayor of New York. 

The building was erected under tlie 
supervision of Mr. J. Gallier, an ar- 
chitect of high reputation, at a total 
expense of $600,000. It was octagon 
in design, of Greek architecture, em- 
bellished with ornate Corinthian and 
Ionic columns, and surmoimted by a 
dome, forty-six feet in diameter, upon 
which stood eleven fluted columns 
which supported a Corinthian turret 
A commentary of that da/ states : 

"No more flattering encomiums can be 
presented to the architect than the fact of 
the indescribable eflFect of the sublime and 
matchless proportions of this building upon 
all spectators — even the stoical Indian and 
the cold and strange back-woodsman, when 
they first view it, are struck with wonder 
and delight The view of this structure by 
moonlight is a sig^t not easily described." 

Its interior arrangements were 
equally as perfect. There were three 
entrances from as many streets. The 
principal one, on St Charles Street, 
was through a portico of peculiar 
beauty, formed by the artistic gfroup- 
ing of Corinthian columns, whidi 
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were also supports for the floor above. 
There the travelers and idlers of that 
day indulged in promenades or polite 
lounging. Beneath this portico the 
bar was located, in the center of the 
basement. This was then, as now, 
one of the. most famous spots in New 
Orleans. It was of generous propor- 
tions, with a circular range of Ionic 
columns. Across its bar the famed 
cock- tails and mint juleps were served 
impartially to gentlemen of pleasure, 
wrangling politicians, actors, planters 
negotiating important trades ; men of 



tant conventions, concerning the civic 
and military affairs of that trouble- 
some time, met there and discussed 
ways and means. So also women, in- 
tent on pleasure, or charity, or the 
graver matters which too often con- 
fronted them then, assembled in this 
salon and devised plans for each and 
every occasion needing their attention ; 
while their debutante daughters, 
grouped in the cozy tete-d-tete comers 
^plentifully supplied by a thoughtful 
architect) , discussed the latest ball, or 
newest fad, and the complexity of 



ST. CHARLES STREET IN 1 838 
The colonnaded building in the background is the first St. Charles Hotel 



multi-conditions and convictions. All 
paused a moment to quench, their 
thirsts ; then went their ways. 

The baths were also established in 
the basement, and comprised fourteen 
rooms, fitted with every known ele- 
gant and luxurious contrivance for 
comfort and cleanliness. 

The wine-rooms and other domestic 
apartments occupied the greater part 
of the remaining space in the base- 
ment, though there were still a few 
unused rooms which were rented to 
tradesmen. 

A magnificent salon, of Corinthian 
architecture, adorned the first floor. 
There centered the formal political 
and social life of that period. Impor- 



beaux and their attentions and inten- 
tions. 

The gentlemen's dining room occu- 
pied the Gravier Street side, on this 
floor, with ample space for tables to 
accommodate five hundred guests. 
The ladies' dining room, 52x36 feet, 
was on the opposite side. A drawing 
room for ladies and a sitting room for 
men completed the appointments of 
the first floor. 

Each story afforded nine private 
parlors, some of them having bed- 
rooms attached. There were three 
hundred and fifty rooms in the build- 
ing, carefully planned and comforta- 
bly furnished tor the accommodation 
of guests. A spiral staircase, corn- 
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mencing on the salon floor, ascended 
to the dome, through the entire height 
of the building, and around the corri- 
dors thus formed were ranged the 
choicest and most desirable rooms. 

The hotel was formally opened by 
a ball given by the Washington 
Guards, on February 22. Thereafter, 
for many years, the St. Charles' balls 
were an important feature of South- 
ern social life. During the season, the 



•completed under the direction of 
George Purves, of New Orleans, and 
was an exact replica of the first, ex- 
cept that the dome was not added. 

It was in parlor P, of this hotel, 
that so many famous political conven- 
tions were held. There Jefferson Da- 
vis and a ntimber of leading Southern 
politicians met to decide the future 
course to be recommended at the 
Charleston Convention, which they 



NEW ST. CHARLES HOTEL 



wealth and beauty of the entire sur- 
rounding country met here for the 
pleasure and enjoyment so profusely 
supplied. 

Mr. Lloyd McDonald was the first 
manager. His regime was of short 
duration, and he was succeeded by 
various others until the year 185 1, 
when the hotel was destroyed by fire. 
It was immediately decided by the di- 
rectors to rebuild. 

The second St. Charles hotel was 



were en route to attend. After the 
Civil War, much of the debate and 
wrangle concerning the confusing 
"Louisiana question" occurred there. 
General Butler, in 1862, demanded 
accommodations for himself and staff, 
which were promptly denied and the 
hotel declared closed by the manager, 
Mr. Hildreth, who was a Northern 
man and also a connection of Mrs. 
Butler's family. General Butler con- 
vened the city council in the barroom, 
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and finally succeeded in securing pos- 
session, guarding it with cannon dis- 
tributed at all the principal entrances 
and about his private apartments, 
much to the amusement of the specta- 
tors. When General Butler removed 
to a private house in the city, the hotel 
was again returned to its rightful own- 
er, who kept it open during the war 
and afterwards entertained, at his own 
expense, many of the surviving G>n- 
fcderate soldiers whom the misfor- 
tunes of the time had left nothing but 
their lives. 

It is related that, during the occu- 
pancy of New Orleans by General But- 
ler, John Wilkes Booth, then playing 
at tfie St. Charles theater, would fre- 
quently visit the bar nearby, yelling 
vigorous cheers for the Confederacy 
and singing paeans for the Bonny Blue 
Flag. General Butler, ensconced in 
the St. Charles Hotel, heard the ef- 
frontery, but did not molest one so 
popular with the people. 

Once again, when the war's clarion 
blast had been hushed in the land, 
Jefferson Davis came to the St. 
Qiarles. But what a difference! 
Bowed with the misfortunes of his 
people and mourning the loss of tlie 
cause for which so many lives had 
beta fruitlessly given, "with feeble 
step and slow," he revisited the scenes 
which a few years previous he had 
beheld when imbued with enthusiastic 
determination to right the wrongs of 
his groaning Southland. Sheridan 
and Grant came, too, but later, and 
after them many other famed states- 
men, politicians and men of renown in 
many fields of achievement. 

In 1894 the hotel was again de- 
stroyed by fire, the loss being about 
$500,000. 

Again it was rebuilt, and to-day, 
with its aroma of historical occur- 
rences and romance of the past, the 
New St. Charles hotel stands, as be- 
fore, a peer among modern caravan- 
series. The new building is a steel- 
frame, fire-proof structure, erected by 
Messrs. Sully, Burton & Stone Co., 
architects, who have constructed all 
the prominent theaters and many of 
the more important buildings of New 
Orleans. Its handsome exterior is 



completed in red brick, with terra- 
cotta trimmings, in the imposing Ital- 
ian renaissance architecture. Since be- 
ing opened on February i, 1896, tihere 
have been two additions made, one on 
Conunon Street and one on Gravier 
Street. The Common Street addition 
was erected by the same architects. 
The Gravier Street Annex was erected 
by Messrs. Stone Bros., of the original 
firm of Sully, Burton & Stone Co., 
which had dissolved. 

The interior appointments are luxu- 
rious and designed for the purpose of 
appeasing every want of every guest. 
Cm the parlor floor is a colonnade, 
where one takes a sun bath as he reads 
the morning paper, or views with in- 
terest the drifting crowd on St 
Charles Street below. From the col- 
onnade one passes into a tropical palm 
garden, with an omamentsd roof of 
glass, embowered with flowering 
shrubbery and rare plants, many of 
which were specially imported from 
Belgium. In this sequestered resort, 
every inducement for rest and refresh, 
ment is offered the wearied sightseer, 
shopper or business man, and only a 
musidil dulcimo from the surrounding 
noisy, busy world disturbs the pleas- 
ant stillness there. 

The walls of all the corridors are 
adorned with beautiful paintings, 
many of them being real works of art 
Among the latter is a copy of Reu- 
ben's "Fete Champetre," and other 
well-known masterpieces by Franz 
Hals, Bierstadt, and their contempo- 
raries. 

In order that the hotel shall lack 
nothing desirable, there is now beihg 
installed a library, which will be in 
charge of a librarian and open to the 
guests of the house. It is replete with 
all the works of popular standard fic- 
tion of all nations, and also contains 
many valuable books of reference, his- 
tories, reports and commentaries. 

The hotel is provided with three 
hundred and fifty private baths. 
There are six hundred and fifty parlor 
bed-rooms, alcove, single or en suite, 
and one thousand guests are comforta- 
bly accommodated. 

Its domestic arrangements are as 
perfect as modem equipment and ex- 
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pert help can produce. The ice is 
manufactured by the hotel plant, from 
artesian water, drawn from a private 
well, after being distilled and aerated. 
The building is steam heated and 
lighted with electricity. 

The baths connected with the hotel 
are located on Gammon Street, where 
one may indulge in electric, Turkish, 
Russian, Roman or plain baths, as 
fancy dictates. The furnishings are 
superb, and a corps of skillful attend- 
ants wait to administer to every re- 
quirement of fastidious people. 

The hotel is conducted on the Eu- 
ropean and American plans, with an 
additional caf6 on the first floor. The 
cuisine is distinctive of the St. Charles, 
and while maintaining the same high 
order of hospitality which distin- 
guished the Creole days, it is also em- 
bellished by all the modern arts and 
conceits whose secrets are so jealously 
guarded by ambitious chefs. 

Many interesting stories are told of 
the famous men who have been enter- 
tained at the St. Charles. General Law- 
ton was a guest of the hotel during the 
Spanish War. In 1906, General Tan- 
ner and General Stephen D. Lee met 
at a banquet, given in honor of the 
former, for the first time since the 
close of the war ; instead of the shouts 
of battle, only the pleasant murmur of 
polite conversation greeted them, and 
the martial music which then nerved 
the combatants, now soothed the fast 
disappearing bitterness of former days 
into the peace of a pleasant present. 

Mr. McKinley, President Roosevelt,- 
Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Bryan are among 
those Vho have recently honored New 
Orleans as guests of the new St. 
Charles, and after the banquets re- 
galed admiring audiences with their 
wit and wisdom. 

Societies of every denomination and 
character meet there. Conventions, 
from every part of the Union, are 
called to order in the banquet hall, so 
frequently as to be but a matter of 
course. Balls and receptions, outside 
of private homes, are invariably given 
in the palm garden and banquet halls. 
Bridge whist parties, wedding break- 
fasts, five-o'clock teas, musicales, all 
the warp and woof of social life is 



wound and unwound among the hotel 
parlors and reception rooms. Political 
caucuses, anti-tuberculosis enthusi- 
asts, Civil War veterans, both North 
and South, matters of national impor- 
tance and those appertaining to local 
conditions — everytning of interest or 
promoting the advancement of the 
community is welcomed and enter- 
tained there. 

And if Cupid would but reveal the 
secrets of his records, what an inter- 
esting tale he could unfold of tender 
vows exchanged in the shadowy cor- 
ners ; of friendships of the past whidi 
he has seen dispelled by quarrels and 
jealousies of a later day; of estranged 
friends meeting again after many 
years, and renewing old acquaintance, 
and much more, ad infinitum. 

Since the new St. Qiarles Hotel 
opened in 1896, it has been operated 
under the able management of Colonel 
A. R. Blakely, an Americanized son of 
Erin, who defeated the ambitions of 
his parents, whidi assigned him to a 
professional career, by running away 
to sea at the age of fifteen. He landed 
in New Orleans when he was sixteen, 
and the greater part of his life has 
been spent in that dty and New York. 
When the Civil War began. Colonel 
Blakely enlisted with the Washington 
Artillery, and participated in all tfieir 
battles until Second Manassas, where 
he was wounded several times and 
lost one eye. He was afterwards 
sent North with other prisoners of 
war. 

Colonel Blakely's hotel experience 
commenced immediately after the war, 
when he secured a position as cashier 
in the second St. Charles Hotel. Dur- 
ing his connection with the old St. 
Charles as cashier, he was also en- 
gaged in the same capacity with the 
West End, Long Branch, for the sum- 
mer season, alternating between the 
two hotels. In 1878 he managed the 
St. James Hotel, New York. When 
the present St. Charles was built. Colo- 
nel Blakely secured the lease and op- 
ened the hotel in February, 1896. 

With alKthe enthusiasm of his coun- 
trymen. Colonel Blakely devoted his 
time, energy and talents to the up- 
building and promoting of the inter- 
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ests of the locality which is his home. 
He organized and was first president 
of the New Orleans Progressive Un- 
ion, which organization is an impor- 
tant factor in the progress of the city. 
He is also ex-president of the Hotel 
Men's Mutual Benefit Association of 
United States and Canada; a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade, Chamber 
of Commerce and Citizen's Protective 
Association. He was on the staffs of 
General Gordon and General Jastre- 
miski, and is now a colonel on the staff 
of Grovemor N. C. Blanchard, of 



Louisiana, and General Stephen D. 
Lee. He is captain of Second Com- 
pany, Washington Artillery Veterans. 

In 1902 Colonel Blakely was pre- 
sented with a loving cup from the 
citizens of New Orleans, as evidence 
of the esteem in which he is held by 
the people of the Crescent City. 

The hotel is a mine of opportunity 
to the working people of New Orleans 
and a well-organized relief association 
to the poor and needy. In an unos- 
tentatious way hundreds of worthy ap- 
plicants are helped in times of stress. 



A FORTNIGHT OFF 



By Norah Davis 



THE evening train, double- 
headed, drew into the little 
mountain station and paused 
impatiently while two passengers 
swung themselves down, and with 
plethoric pantings took its way on up 
the ascent, leaving a clanging armory 
of echoes behind that buneted among 
the peaks until, with a sound of phan- 
tom tires bumping along aerial rails, 
they trailed off into the tfiin upper air 
and were lost 

The two men left upon the platform 
peered uncertainly at each other 
through the fast-gathering dusk. Both 
were tall, both dad for summer out- 
ing; both grasped gun case and suit 
case, and each stared with puzzled 
scrutiny into the face of the other for 
a second ; then there was a simultane- 
ous shifting of suit cases, a quick 
grasp of hands. 

"Cruger Stone, as I live!" 

"Brown? Why, to be sure. Tre- 
mendously glad to see you, old man. 
Five years, hasn't it been?" 

"All of that. . . . What in thunder 
brings you off down here, Stone?" 

"And you?" Stone retorted with a 
brief, genial laugh. "For me, I've a 
fortnight off and I'm putting it in 
looking up some timber hereabouts, 
and I rather meant to shoot some if 



there's anything to kill in the moun- 
tains." 

Brown groaned. "Time's the only 
thing! But it takes a deuced lot of 
killing up here. More lives than a cat. 
I'll tell you what. Stone," he went on 
earnestly, "I'm in great luck to have 
met up with you." 

His tone spoke deep congratulation, 
and Stone turned his face upon him 
with half pleased, half anxious appre- 
ciation. 

"Nothing wrong, I hope? What 
can I — " 

Brown laughed, reminiscently : "Oh, 
it's nothing like that, you darned old 
rascal! It's — father has a summer 
house out here — God-forgotten hole — 
but I had to come out to — ^to look 
after some matters for him — ^and 
Caesar's ghost ! how I did dread these 
two weeks out here alone!" 

"Delighted, I'm sure. Press; but 
you see I'm not in any shape to be 
stopping in a summer house. I'm 
roughing it the worst sort. Women 
aren't in it for me this turn, I'm 
afraid." 

"They aren't in it for anybody out 
here," groaned Brown. "There are 
no women in this wood, that makes 
my only woe! Mother and the girls 
are abroad this summer, and the house 
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is dosed except for a couple of serv- 
ants. You may wear fig leaves if you'll 
only come." Stone's answer was to 
thrust his bags into the trap and 
swing up beside Brown upon the driv- 
er's seat 

Long, sighing breaths of coolness, 
laden with the aromatic perfume of 
pine and cedar from the peaks ahead 
came down to meet them; the sound 
of water churning over rodcs filled the 
darkness with gurgling music, and a 
stone bounding from the roadway into 
the void awoke a dropping fire of airy 
artillery. The two men, swaying lithe- 
ly to the horses' strong upward strides, 
smoked in companionable silence filled 
with a content too deep for speech. 

"Think of town," murmured Stone 
at last, "and the smells and the heat 
and the people — ^then this." 

"Great," acquiesced Brown, "but the 
sort of thing a man doesn't enjoy 
alone. Selfish, eh?" 

But after a couple of days spent in 
lounging about the spacious galleries 
of the country house smoking and 
reading and watching the clouds trail 
blue and purple shadows over ranges 
of porphyry. Stone was ready tor 
work again; and taking a mountain 
man with him as a guide, he explored 
the cnunpled ranges for miles in 
search of timber lands. And as they 
strode through the dappled shade of 
endless acres of pine and hickory, the 
nimble, electrical air saturated with 
sunshine, thawed old EUett's habitual 
cautious reserve, or it may have been 
something in Stone's genial silence 
that coaxed forth the dryad of his shy, 
poetic fancy ; at any rate, he kept up a 
slow drone of talk to which Stone lis- 
tened or no as he saw fit ; a rambling 
rubaiyat it seemed to be, for the most 
part, of a hidden pocket among the 
mountains known to the mountain folk 
as Lost Cove, and as the days wore on 
the story filtered by degrees into 
Stone's consciousness, told in Ellett's 
imperturbable drawl, of the magnifi- 
cent grove of beeches, ancient as the 
hills themselves, upon its floor that 
had never felt the sole of man; its 
freakish loveliness, its virgin wildness 
all untamed of man; of rattlesnakes 
that trailed their folds along the sun- 



hot rocks, and huge wild cats that 
held Walpurgis revels in its green 
depths, and, with a sedately spmila- 
tive eye upon Stone, whose callous car 
thus far only the wild cats had had 
power to charm, of a certain blue- 
eyed "hant" that flitted along the diflfs, 
vanishing at sight or sound of man. 

Smoking that night upon the gal- 
lery with Brown, while the big, white 
stars kindled their cold fires over 
Coon Top, Stone found the canvas of 
his fancy still glowing with the blots 
of crude color daubed on with true 
impressionistic effect by old Ellett's 
picturesoue eloquence. 

"Er — ^Presston, did you ever hear of 
a place hereabouts called Lost Cove?" 

"Many thousand times, my son." 

"Whafs in it, d'you think?" 

"In the talk or the cove?" 

'Both." 

"Lies and rattlesnakes," sucdnctly. 
"What's old Ellett been giving you?" 

"Sort of mixture of Stevenson and 
Maurice Hewlett, best I could make 
out." 

"I thought so ! Joe's the crack liar 
of the mountains. He supplies fiction 
for all this end of the state." 

"He said nobody 'd ever been down 
there." 

"Who'd be crazy enough to want 
to?" 

Stone laughed. "Wdl, if nobody 'd 
ever been down there, you know? 
Sort of Crusoe feeling, wouldn't it 
be?" 

"H'm," said Brown, "it's a regular 
rattlesnake den." 

"What he said about that blue-eyed 
'hant* fetched me," said Stone, after a 
meditative pull or two upon his pipe. 
"I'd like to see her, shouldn't you?" 

Brown suddenly sat up in the ham- 
mock. 

"Blue-eyed hant? That's a new one 
on me. Had he — I mean did Joe say 
anybody had seen a blue-eyed hant in 
the Cove?" 

"Rot," was his sucdnct comment 
when Stone had done retailing old 
Ellett's picturesque gossip. 

"How far from this is Lost Cove?" 
asked Stone. 

"Why," Brown's tone revealed a 
trace of reluctance, lost upon the 
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other's eagerness, "why, one end of it 
backs up right behind the house, here 
— ^there's a magnificent view — ^but the 
cliffs are so infernally dangerous, chil- 
dren and servants, you know," vague- 
ly, "that we keep that wing of the 
house closed. Say, do you know, 
I saw something red on that old Point 
road to-day that I'd swear was a 
parasol? Suppose we go over there 
to-morrow, eh?" 

"Red is a magnetic color," mur- 
mured Stone, wi£ lazy sarcasm. 

But its magnetism failed to draw 
him from his pipe and novel the next 
morning when Brown, intent upon his 
quest of the red parasol, rode forth 
into a grey-green world of mist. 
Stone gfave him godspeed, promised 
to ride over in the afternoon, if 
Brown's absence, by that time, indi- 
cated a find, and returned to his ham- 
mock and his heroine in the fluffy 
gown who had kept him wriggling 
upon her string for nearly four hun- 
dred pages, only to find that she had 
grown unaccountably stale and cheap 
against the vision his fancy persisted 
in conjuring up of the blue-eyed hant, 
a lonely figure perched upon a stone, 
an elfin chin upon her hand, gazing 
with weird, blue eyes across the lost, 
cove. 

He rose after a bit, and pipe in 
mouth, took a turn along the gallery, 
strolled aimlessly to its end, turned 
into a verandah that ran the length of 
the house flanked by a row of shut- 
tered windows and rounding a bay 
window came pliunp upon a stout iron 
wicket set across the verandah. Stone 
surveyed it meditatively, shook it; it 
was securely padlocked, and the young 
man ran his eye over it with a sur- 
prise which melted into humor as he 
recalled Brown's nervousness. Chil- 
dren and servants, he had said. 
"Well," Stone reflected, "I am neither 
a child nor a servant, and I think 
I can be trusted not to fall over an 
iron railing in broad daylight." He 
swung himself over and sauntered on. 
A dozen steps and the view burst upon 
him. A thousand feet below him Lost 
Cove glowed like an emerald dropped 
by some heedless god among the 



crumpled ranges, that met the hortzon 
like billows of purple mist. As Stone 
leaned upon the rail, his keen gaze 
following an eagle cutting his way into 
the blue, the wind in the full-foliaged 
woods below him rose to his ear like 
the hollow sound of the sea. Awed, 
and mentally a little breathless, thus 
face to face with nature's sumptuous 
solitudes. Stone walked forward, his 
eyes still turned to the sea of color out- 
spread before them, and, turning the 
angle of the building, paused as 
though his foot had touched the edge 
of a magnetic circle. On this side £e 
light was tempered by Venetian 
blinds, and upon the cushions of a low 
cane couch a woman lay asleep. Stone 
could see her face and that it was 
delicately fine and clear, like the head 
of a goddess carved upon a gem, and 
pale with the colorless translucency 
of alabaster, and even in that per- 
turbed moment he noted that she was 
oddly draped in some shimmering soft 
white stuff that clothed her slender 
form with an indefinite grace of folds, 
lightly held by a heavy barbaric gir- 
dle; her rosy feet were bare, and the 
heavy cable of her hair had slipped 
from the cushion and lay along the 
floor. 

She lay like a drifted rose leaf at 
the young man's feet, and in a very 
ecstasy of wonder he gazed down upon 
her, conscious, meantime, of a tumult 
of questions beginning to clamor in 
his brain. Who could she be? How 
came she here, in secret and alone? 
Fragments of boyhood tales of magic 
and enchantment, of "faery folk for- 
lorn" mingled with the droning voice 
of his guide heard yesterday. The 
blue-eyed hant? This fairy princess! 
He went a soft step nearer, bent over 
her. Could this be sleep, or was it — ? 
Would she waken at his touch — ^his 
kiss, as had that other long ago? 
Would she open those deep-fringed 
lids, smile upon him with that divine, 
pale mouth? The stillness throbbed 
in his ears, the blood pounded in his 
temples. By main force he summoned 
to his mind tl'e exigencies of the mo- 
ment; duty, fitness, consideration for 
his friend and host, whose hospitality 
he was thus ruthlessly invading. 
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With clarified intelligence he recalled 
Brown's reticence about this wing of 
the house, his flimsy e^^asion to guard 
the m)rstery of her rc'^Jdence beneath 
his father's roof. Stone winced; to 
guard it from himl His duty was 
clear before his eyes, but his mind 
shied from it like a restive horse. He 
had but to rise and leave her — ^his 
brow bent, with intolerable impatience. 
Leave her? He had but that moment 
found her! He bent closer over her, 
absorbed, breathless. That little rosy 
ear, the wave of shadowy hair turned 
back upon her brow; — it was just 
there he had been used to kiss her in 
those far-off dreams. Tremblingly, the 
man laid his lips upon her hair, above 
her brow. She stirred, and Stone drew 
back. With drowsy lashes, still half 
furled, the girl raised her head and the 
arbutus flower of her mouth opened in 
a dainty yawn; her white lids sank 
again, then rose; and through half- 
shut lids she looked straight at Stone, 
who knelt breathless and motionless 
beside her, with a smile incredulous, 
indulgent, dawning upon her lips. 
Stone caught his breath, his firm hand 
trembled on the cushion; the girl's 
ereat eyes of clouded blue perused his 
face with the oddest gaze he had ever 
met from human eyes; no smallest 
consciousness of his personality in- 
vested it, neither fear nor wonder 
clouded it — ^though well enough she 
might have felt both fear and wonder 
at his presence. Instead, a keen re- 
flective interest marked it ; an abstract- 
ed, yet purposeful intentness ; the gaze 
of a connoisseur before a work ot art, 
and most incredible, a half pleased, 
half chiding welcome. Presently she 
spoke: 

"Odd," she murmured, "how dis- 
tinct he is! How — how solid!" She 
half arose and with the touch of one 
who brushes a gossamer snowflake, 
expecting it to melt beneath one's 
hand, swept her hand across his sleeve 
and looked quickly at him as she drew 
it back, passed her hand across her 
eyes as though to clear them of sleep, 
looked again. And now she laid her 
hand with a more assured touch 
upon Stone's .shoulder, his cheek, 
his dose-cropped, ruddy hair — and 



caught her breath. Fear, wonder, an 
incredulous, excited joy mingled in 
her charming face, and Stone, as 
though mesmerized by her touch, 
looked back at her literally bereft of 
coherent thought by sheer amazement 
His ear absorbed the words falling 
from her lips in a soft murmur, but 
they glided from his consciousness 
like poetry composed in a dreanL 

"Exactly as I had thought him out," 
she breathed, her keen, soft gaze stDl 
traveling over Stone's dazed face, **his 
face is a bit squarer, and his brows- 
how dark for his blond coloring! But 
I like it so— they vivify tfie face, lend 
it power, cogency. Blond men, as a 
rule, lack effectiveness in tragedy-;- 
but how odd it is — for I am quite posi- 
tive I never thought of it before." 

She reflected in puzzled silence, her 
delicate black brows drawn together. 
Suddenly she bent forward and with- 
out apology, laid two slim fingers upon 
Stone's (Sin and abruptly, exactly as 
one would alter the pose of a lay fig- 
ure, turned his face to the light, Stone 
submitting himself to her hand with 
gentle obedience. 

"A dimple in his chin !" 

Her tone was one of vexed wonder, 
and Stone silently marvelled. "How 
on earth came it there? Why, I hate, 
perfectly hate a man with a dimple in 
his chin! And Cunningham of all 
men! It is preposterously out of 
character. It must come out when I 
revise." The very absurdity of the 
thing pierced Stone's bewildennent; 
hiunor touched him, and a shame- 
faced sense of being somehow absurd- 
ly to blame. How displeased she was 
— ^that deuced dimple ! What on earth 
was he to do about it, supposing she 
did not succeed in her revision, for 
instance? But matters were going 
from bad to worse, and Stone with- 
drew his mind from the offending 
dimple only to meet fresh disaster. 

"A colored shirt!" Disdain, dis- 
taste upon her lovely face and a tragic 
finger indicating the anomalous gar- 
ment completed Stone's discomfiture. 
"Who ever, ever heard of such a 
thing! Not a situation from begin- 
ning to end where it would be permis- 
sible for a moment!" 
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Stone, only half awake as yet to the 
incredible situation — a situation where 
reason and convention retired to the 
comers of one's mind and turned their 
faces to the wall — ^blindly obeyed in- 
stinct, and the strongest amid the con- 
flict of emotions investing his mind 
voiced itself involuntarily. 

"Forgive me, won't you?" he said, 
hurriedly and softly. "You won't let 
that worry you ? I — It can be so easily 
revised, you know." As he spoke he 
laid a firm, warm hand upon the 
shadowy one still outstretched toward 
his in^screetly frank outing shirt. 
Nothing could have been tenderer 
than his stumbling words, his hesitat- 
ing touch upon her hand, but the ef- 
fect upon the girl was electrical. The 
warmth, the animation of a moment 
before was replaced by a rig^d mask 
of pain; she shrank in terror from 
him; and as she pressed her hands 
upon her eyes the young man saw 
tears force tfieir way between her fin- 
gers. A hideous — almost an an- 
fuished — certainty had replaced 
tone's wonder. The pity of it! Ah, 
God, the pity of it! Was she mad? 
This lovely creature, mad? Torn with 

Eity, scarce knowing what he did, he 
ent over her again. 

"Forgive me," he implored. "For- 
give my stupid blundering. What 
have I done to wound you so?" 

The girl dropped her hands, amaze- 
ment and a dawning smile struggling 
in the weird depths of her eyes. She 
spoke kindly as to a child. 

"You are not to blame, you know; 
you could not possibly know." 

"But you will tell me, will you not?" 

She considered him with a sweet 
gravity, but when she spoke her tone 
had still the gentle condescension. 

"You could not understand; it — it 
is something in my real life." 

"Try me," he urged, gently. 

But she shook her head and wrung 
her shadowy hands together with a 
gesture of despair that pierced Stone's 
heart with a pang as new as was the 
pane of joy with which he felt her 
)riela her hands to the one he laid upon 
them. 

"My speaking startled you?" 



"Oh, inexpressibly!" 

"Tell me why." 

"None of the others ever did. They 
came — ^they were about me all the 
while, but they did not speak or touch 
me. 

Dumb with pity. Stone gathered her 
hands against his lips, and after a mo- 
ment, during which she watched him 
curiously, the girl went on in a low, 
reluctant whisper. 

"It frightened me because the Lon- 
don doctor, the nerve specialist, you 
know, said that for those who hear 
voices, feel the touch of— of — for those, 
he said, it was quite, quite hopeless. 
When I was writing 'The Keystone,' 
you know, they were about me all the 
time, but I was so happy with them! 
I was not frightened then; then I al- 
ways knew — which. But now," she 
drew a little closer to Stone and spoke 
in a whisper, "now I cannot always 
tell. I know you are Cunningham," 
her black brows drew together over 
her troubled eyes, that interrogated 
Stone's face with pitiful questioning. 
"I know you are he, because I have 
worked you out so carefully, but do 
you know," with charming confidence, 
"you seem exactly like a real man to 
me? I can hardly believe that you 
are only a character in a book." 

Stone started, a flashlight of com- 
prehension illumining 9ie strange 
scene. He knew, — the whole world 
knew, — the book she spoke of, and 
most people knew the piteous fate of 
its g^rl-author. So this was Margaret 
Cawein! Reason flashing along the 
chain of memory easily supplied the 
missing links of circumstance. He had 
known that Margaret Cawein was a 
relative of Brown's — or no, not a rela- 
tive; his father's ward and Brown's 
adopted sister, it was. Her presence 
in the house needed no explanation; 
she was here, doubtless, for the quiet 
and the mountain air, and this, of 
course, had been Brown's mysterious 
business to the empty house. Their 

auiet housekeeper was her nurse, no 
oubt. 

"It does not frighten you for me to 
speak to you now, and kiss your 
hand?" 
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Agaih she gave him that strange, 
reflective glance, — the artist face to 
face with her creation. 

"No; I think I like it better so. I 
can enter more completely into you; 
make a stronger analysis altogether. 
Cunningham/' with calm triumph, 
"will be my strongest character I You 
brain people," she went on to Stone, 
with a delicious confidence, "are not 
always easy to handle. Oh — at first 
I know, you are gentle enough, tracta- 
ble enough, but once the lines are laid, 
tfie stage set, the plot in motion, then 
the immutable laws of character g^p 
you, drag you from me; you obey 
them, not me. You develop, grow 
strong— oh, far stronger than I, and 
then," she gave Stone a rallying, re- 
proachful gutnce, delidously arch and 
provocative, "then you take matters 
into your own hands. And the critics ! 
Ah 1 Do you know 'Carleton,' in The 
Keystone'?" She challenged Stone's 
sympathy with raised brows, and 
when he nodded she went on in the 
same eager confidence: "Well, after 
a bit I could do nothing, simply noth- 
ing, with him, and the critics called 
him 'rashly feminine,' — said the au- 
thor lacked the masculine viewpoint. 
Cruel 1 Unfair ! And you — for all you 
seem so gentle now and kiss my hand, 
— ^after a bit you'll be as masterful as 
he—" 

"No, no ; I will not," he assured her, 
"you shall do with me just as you 
like." 

"You will not break away before 
I've done analyzing you? You prom- 
ise me?" 

She laughed, a girlish note that 
charmed Stone. "You are so absurdly 
real I cannot help talking to you as 
though you were a real manl" 

"Do not try," said Stone, eagerly. 
"Think of me as a man. Your — ^your 
characterization will be all the strong- 
er. Are these your shoes?" 

He picked up the soft, heelless san- 
dals from the rug as he spoke, and 
dropping to his knee fitted them deftly 
on. And as he buckled the last strap, 
holding the little rosy foot in his hand 
he bent his head and kissed the arch 
of her instep — ^kissed it quickly, guilti- 
ly, and in great fear lest ne offend her, 



but she watched him with die same 
impersonal, detached glance that she 
had worn throughout There was 
even a trace of speculative approval, 
as thou^ she weighed his act dis- 
criminatingly against some mental 
standard. 

"What a charming bit," she said, 
meditatively. "It would work in so 
well. How delidously human he is; 
how virile 1 He is by far the best I've 
ever done. No reviewer on earth 
could pick a flaw in him nor deny me 
the masculine viewpoint after tiiis." 

With intent, shadowy eyes on 
Stone's face she brooded upon him 
with open delight, gloating over his 
strong, blond beauty triumphantly. 
His ruddy tan, his cnsp, bright curls, 
all his wholesome, elemental manhood, 
vigorous and uncomplex, that looked 
at her frankly from his sane, tender 
eyes appealed to her, realized com- 
pletely her conception of Cunningham. 
But a cold qualm smote through 
Stone. A spasm of jealousy dutcfaed 
him; a preposterous jealousy of this 
impalpable rival of his, so much more 
real to her than his own palpitating 
self. He looked up with a smile: 

"Why not use it if it pleases you? 
Shall I show it you again, so you can 
get it just right? you know?" 

The g^rl smiled also, half diiding, 
half appreciative. 

"You are delightful," she told 
Stone, without a trace of embarrass- 
ment, "Simply delightful! But think 
of the publishers, if you please! They 
hate realism, you know. They take 
their horrible blue pencils and prowl 
through one's strongest scenes and 
cut out every tiny, tiny bit of na- 
ture — " she sighed quaintly as she 
rose, settling the folds of her queer, 
antique gown. 

"Cunnmgham?" said Stone, "Is that 
my name? What is the first of it? 
What do you call me?" 

"You haven't any first name," she 
replied carelessly. "You don't need 
one yet — I'll have to think one up. 
But I do not call you, you know. I 
just think you and you come," 

"And how is it when I go?" he 
asked her softly. A puzzled frown 
crossed her brow, 
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"1 — I do not know. In real life it 
is called forgetting when a person 
passes from one's mind; but in our 
life — " she turned to Stone appealing- 
ly lovely in her helplessness. "Do 
you know? Do you know where you 
are when you're not in the book? Be- 
fore I have called you, you know?" 

"I have no life outside of you ; you 
are my life," Stone told her with soft 
recklessness. 

"Of course, that — " she nodded mat- 
ter-of-factly. "That tone was good, 
too, but do not hurry the plot; it — it 
destroys the balance of parts." 

Without sign of leave-taking, with 
no gesture of excuse or hint of future 
meeting she turned from Stone and 
entered the open French window of 
the room beyond. A glance showed 
Stone that it was a study, a desk piled 
with manuscript stood near the win- 
dow and as she seated herself oblivi- 
ously he turned away, feeling his 
heart contract with an exquisite pang 
at the thought of leaving her, but duty, 
honor — that finer fiber of honor that 
lies deep within such men as Stone — 
bade him begone. He went softly 
back along the gallery but in the act 
of swinging himself over the wicket 
a frightened cry reached him and the 
man wavered ; he paused, a tumult of 
thoughts surging in his brain, but 
the cry came again and he swung him- 
self back and met her on the thres- 
hold. 

"Oh," she cried, coming swiftly to 
meet him, "I thought you had faded ! 
I — I called you in my mind and you 
did not come." A sob of excitement 
broke her speech, and in her panic 
she clung to Stone. 

"You know," he said, soothing her 
with exquisite gentleness, holding her 
hands in his own against his breast, 
"you remembe I am different from 
those others, don't you? They did 
not speak to you or kiss your hands?" 

She shook her lovely head. 

"Never." 

Stone drew her to a seat beside him 
on the couch. "Listen, do not call me 
in yotu" mind. It tires you, makes 
your head ache? Ah, I thought so! 
You sleep here every day in your lit- 
tle, shaded nook, do you not? Yes? 



Then you will always find me here 
beside you when you wake, just as 
you did to-day, and — and if I should 
be a little long in showing you must 
remember not to call me nor try to 
find me. I will come — " He paused, 
a trembling seized him. What mad 
bond was he signing with the fates? 
"You promise me, Margaret?" 

The girl lifted great, amazed eyes 
to his. 

"Margaret? Why do you call me 
Margaret?" 

"Is not it your name?" 

"But how could you know?" 

Stone passed tfie question by. 
"What shall I call you, then? My 
fairy princess? My — " 

She smiled with demure, unmistaka- 
ble coquetry, and Stone started with 
surprise. In that instant another 
woman had looked at him through 
her eyes, spoke to him now with her 
voice. 

"Miss Hardinge," she murmured in 
precisely the tone that reproves a 
boldness and invites its repetition in 
a breath. Stone stared with amazed, 
incredulous eyes at the graceful, down- 
drooped head, the demure smile, the 
veiled eyes turned upon him with de- 
liberate, intoxicating charm, every 
line and glance betraying the studied 
seductiveness of the finished coquette. 
But in the midst of his perturbation 
an explanation flashed upon him — ^an 
explanation, but incredible outside of 
the psychology of madness. It was 
the heroine 01 the book who spoke to 
him, smiled upon him, enticed him. 
Madness was in the air; Stone tested 
his mad h)rpothesis. 

"Not when we are alone?" he 
breathed to her, his tone addressing 
the question to the woman she had 
named Miss Hardinge. And Miss 
Hardinge answered him! 

She swayed toward him, looking 
deep into his eyes. "Celene, then," 
she whispered. 

The remaining days of Stone's va- 
cation were being paid out with cruel 
speed; to him, holding off the mo- 
ment of inevitable discovery and ex- 
planation with Brown with a strong 
hand, hoarding each dissolving sec- 
ond of his stolen visits to the girl with 
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a miser's greed, they seemed to press 
upon each other's heels with mad pre- 
cipitation. Brown's quest of the red 
parasol had ended by plunging him 
fathoms deep into a flirtation with a 
charming summer girl at the hotel 
across tihe range and he left Stone 
more and more alone, and during the 
midday hours while Margaret slept 
her nurse busied herself elsewhere. 
Each morning Stone disappeared as 
usual into the woods, only, however, 
to double back along the cliffs over- 
looking Lost Cove and after an hour's 
hard climbing, a leap over the gallery 
rail brought him to her and each day 
saw the strange drama of madness 
and despair a chapter further on its 
way. 

Stone was graver in those days; 
his blond comeliness was a trifle hag- 
gard, and his blue eyes that had been 
wont to look so boldly into men's 
eyes, and so cleanly into women's, 
were filled with fevered yearnings, 
but his stout heart was stalwart still. 
Hope still held its citadel. The man 
was built upon lines of simple hero- 
ism and with the unfaltering faith in 
the single power of love alone to heal 
that such men have, he held its brim- 
ming ' goblet to Margaret Cawein's 
oblivious lips and bade her drink. 
He wooed her determinedly, called to 
her unceasingly with love's own in- 
sistent voice, and there were times 
when he thought she heard, when he 
madly dreamed she heeded. 

But there were other times when 
his shadowy double, Cunningham, 
that impalpable rival, made of the stuff 
that dreams are made of, won her 
from him. With her hands crushed 
against Stone's lips she would study 
him with cool, speculative eyes, call 
him Cunningham; coax him bewitch- 
ingly not to fade ; analyze his passion 
with masterly cleverness, criticising 
his broken, stumbling passion-fraught 
pleading with triumphant elation in its 
realism, holding him all the while 
with calm decision at arm's length be- 
cause the public had, for the moment, 
declared against erotic fiction ; worked 
his stolen, remorseful kisses upon her 
gown, her hands, her sandal, into her 
story; even malcing relentiess copy 



of the anguished throbbing of his des- 
perate heart. Stone found her secre- 
tary's clean, type-written copy of his 
heart beats upon her desk each day. 
And while she slept he snatched a 
moment to read the scenes of yester- 
day and thus kept pace with her de- 
lineation of himself as Ctmningham as 
well as with Cunningham's headlong 
passion for the heroine, Celene Htir- 
dinge. The story which daily took 
form and color under her hands was 
a tangled web of fateful circumstance 
cross^ by dark zones of pain and 
passion ; with a warp of selfish motive 
and a woof of temperament wrought 
in life's loom into "a master knot of 
human fate" which defied love's cun- 
ning to unravel pretty much as Stone's 
own fateful experiences and was al- 
most as tragically tender. Cunning- 
ham, cast of course upon the superb- 
ly rational lines of Stone's own char- 
acter, was distraught by passion for 
Celene whom he loved not wisely but 
too well, to his own despair and as 
Stone saw full well, to his final ruin. 
But the story ran with his own tragic 
frame of mind; his own despairing 
passion for Margaret Cawein made 
the role an easy one, nay a relief, and 
he threw himself into the scenes of 
Cunningham's struggle with an aban- 
don pierced by an exquisite pang of 
despair that made of them uncon- 
scious masterpieces. In those days 
no tender coaxing could wean her 
from the glamour of the story whose 
fictitious happenings absorbed her. 
She was Celene Hardinge, swayed by 
her passions, her caprices, agonized 
by her fictitious woes, strung to exal- 
tation by her imagined joys, and 
strive as he would Stone cotild find 
no clue to the mysterious portal which 
opened to admit Celene with veiled 
eyes, beguiling, enthralling, enchant- 
ing, one hour and Margaret Cawein, 
tender, appealing, with clouded, trou- 
bled eyes that pierced his very soul 
with rapture, the next. 

To-day neither smiled upon him; 
for hours Stone had lain at Margar- 
et's feet unheeded while she worked 
at her manuscript with feverish eager- 
ness. With black brows drawn to- 
gether over cold and gloomy eyes she 
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scored with quick, decisive strokes 
page after page, casting them aside 
with a suppressed vehemence of dis- 
like, amazmg to Stone ; flushed, tense, 
she was swayed by some passion to 
which he had no due, and puzzled 
and anxious he watdied her tear 
across and across the pages wherein 
Cunningham had declared his love to 
Celene, and in the first rapture of 
their mutual love, his arms about her, 
his lips on hers he had let the world 
go by him. The young man rose and 
leaning over her, read with her; and 
reading. Stone's breath failed him. 
He was living those written scenes 
again; with his own mad words of 
yesterday before his eyes, with others 
more mad, more despairing upon his 
lips, he leaned above her as, with 
amis outflung upon her desk, she 
bowed her head and wept with shak- 
ing sobs and incoherent words. 

"I hate her! — ^hate her! How can 
I give him up? How can I?" 

A thought like an angel knocked at 
the door of Stone's mind, he stooped 
and laid his lips upon her brow with 
the touch that had first waked her to 
his presence days before; it waked 
her now and she raised her face with 
a tremulous joy breaking through her 
tears. 

"Did I call you? How did you 
know?" 

"You needed me, Margaret, I could 
not wait Why did you not call me? 
Why have you shut me out so long?" 

A new, divine shyness held her 
dumb; a scarce-bom consciousness of 
him as himself, her lover, woke deep 
within her clouded eyes ; she trembled, 
drew back from his touch ; with veiled 
eyes plucked unseeing at the ttunbled 
sheets. 

"Tell me what troubles you? Why 
have you torn up our pretty love 
scenes?" 

Gloom wrapped her round again; 
she turned pettishly from him, left 
him the cold comfort of one graceful 
shoulder, the cable of her dusky hair, 
hid her eyes from him. 

"I — I hate those scenes so," she 
murmured, turning from him, "They 
make me so unhappy! She — I — ^no- 
body will take that wretched stuflF; 



the public is sick of erotics and — ^and 
so am I. That woman too— she is so 
perfectly — ! I hate her — ^hate her!" 

Puzzled, uncertain how to take her, 
deep in his troubled thoughts, Stone 
half unconsciously drew the curled 
ends of her loosened Ijair to his lips. 
She plucked it brusquely from his 
hold. 

"But I kissed it yesterday," he re- 
minded her with a smile. 

"You kissed Miss Hardinge's hair," 
she returned coldly, veiled eyes still 
turned from his, a petulant shoulder 
fending him off, "and — and you said 
you only kissed one woman's hair in 
all the world, tfiat you loved red-gold 
hair best — " 

Stone broke into a tender laugh. 
"You cruel princess! You made me 
$ay that, and now — " 

"Oh — If I had nothing whatever 
to do with that, nothing. You had 
taken matters quite into your own 
hands — ^you and Celene. I did not no- 
tice that you needed any prompting 
either — and you promised me — ^but 
no matter." 

Stone caught her to his heart. For 
one sweet moment the man foreot. 

"I remember what I said. Listen 
while I tell it you all over again. I 
told you I could not live without you, 
did I not? I cannot! My love — ^my 
love-^" 

Under tense brows her eyes met his 
in troubled question. 

"You said that to Celene—" 

"No, Margaret; to you, you! Tell 
me, was that why you tore up our 
love scene? You could not give me 
to Celene?" 

She hid her flushed face against his 
hair. Half mad with hope, with doubt 
Stone held her close in silence. Did 
she know at last? Know his living 
arms were about her never to loose 
their hold? Did she think him Cun- 
ningham still? God's pity, no! 

"Margaret," he whispered, "Mar- 
garet?" 

"Yes?" she answered instantly. She 
had answered to her name but Stone 
was not satisfied. His shaking lips, 
his hurrying breath could scarcely 
form the next words. 
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"Do you know me, Margaret? 
Love me, Princess?" 

She drew closer to his bosom. 

"Yes, yesr 

Stone staked his all upon the last 
throw. "Call me by my name," he 
whispered, hoarsely. She bent his 
head back so that she could see into 
his haggard eyes, and smiled with de- 
licious archness. 

"You poor dearl You haven't any 
name. I— I forgot to think one up." 

Stone's clenched lips forced back 
his moan of despair and she went on, 
stealing a penitent arm about his neck, * 
"You're not hurt, or — or ang^ with 
me, dear? You see I only have to 
think you. Does it matter, about a 
name?" 

"No," he told her, brokenly, "no, 
sweetheart Nothing matters now." 

Coming in late that night from a 
breaking walk across the mountain, 
Stone found Brown in his room, his 
arms upon the window sill, staring out 
into the night. He rose as his friend 
came in. 

"I must say a word to you, Cru- 
ger," he began gently, but at the tone 
Stone raised his head sharply and the 
two men looked each other silently 
in the eyes. 

"I know," said Stone simply, "Mar- 
garet!" 

Brown's pleasant face had stiffened 
into cold reproof. "This is a bad busi- 
ness. Stone," he said gravely. "Father 
will never forgive me if Madge is 
made unhappy. I — " he opened and 
closed his hands nervously. "I must 
ask you to go— at once," he finished 
with restless firmness. 

"Of course," said Stone, beginning 
to toss his clothes into his open port- 
maiteau, "I'll cable to your father 
from the valley to-night and stop over 
at the hotel at the Point. Margaret 
must not be frightened, she must not 
know of this, of course." 

The sweat broke out upon Brown's 
forehead. He mopped it nervously as 
he faced Stone. 

"You cannot see her again. Stone, 
I should not dare — I — I must hear 
from father first. Don't make this 
any harder for me than it is, for God's 
sake." 



Stone's face was white to his lips 
as he raised it from his packing, his 
eyes hard and quiet, his bright hair 
timibled on his forehead — ^till the end 
of his life Brown saw him thus. 

"Leave her — ^like this?" he said in 
a level voice without insistence or ex- 

Eression. "You do not understand, 
irown." 

"You were always such a solid- 
headed old chap, Cruger," Brown 
broke out desperately, "Man, Madge 
is mad, mad I tell you. Hopelessly 
insane. Father has had the best ad- 
vice — why she thinks you are some 
chap she's made up out of her head, 
the hero of that crazy novel she's 
writing, poor child." 

"I Imow," said Stone, with the same 
dull quiet, "I know — but she loves me, 
she'll be waiting for me there to-mor- 
row—" 

"More's the pity," said the other 
man coldly, "if you've taught her to 
suffer in this way. We took comfort 
that her life, if wasted, was not un- 
happy, but now — I cannot arg^e this 
— ^you see I cannot argue. Stone — " 

"I know," said Stone again," I un- 
derstand." He closed and lodced the 
bag and a moment later their steps 
echoed gauntly through the empty 
house. The trap stc^ before the 
door, only dimly discernible in the 
pale mist, the fluttering garment of 
the dawn, and still silent the two men 
mounted to their places and drove off. 

The mist thickened as they went, 
curdled, grew heavy, wrapped round 
them like carded wool, packed itself 
in hollows, filled the world with 
opaque whiteness that seemed to dead- 
en eyesight and brain alike. For the 
last mile the horses, with reins loose 
upon their necks, kept the road by in- 
stinct rather than sight, feeling their 
way through air as thick as cotton 
wool to the door of the hotel, at last. 
A couple of sentences passed between 
the young men as they alighted. 

"These dry mists are the devil," 
said Brown. "This one is good for 
the day. See you later, Stone." 

"Ay," said Stone, "Good ni^t" 

The mist made good the spirit of 
Brown's prophecy, at least, though it 
did not remain a dry mist. By noon 
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the cotton wool was a mass of sodden 
wisps upon the sides of the mountains 
and a sea of curdled milk in the coves 
and clefts, and the roar of the rain on 
the forests was veined by the gur- 
gling rush of a thousand torrents 
through the dry throats of the gorges. 

WiSi the first break in the fog. 
Stone left the hotel and struck through 
die dripping forests along the ridge 
of Coon Top. His brain was clear 
and quiet again, his heart strong and 
steady, his muscles like beaten iron in 
his frame as he fought his way, step 
by step down the gorge that led to 
Lost Cove. The path that he had trod- 
den along the flank of the cliffs was 
clear and open, but it led across 
Brown's land. Stone dispersed that 
thought when it rose in. his mind — ^he 
did not blame Brown for kicking him 
off his land — and it didn't matter be- 
sides; nothing mattered but to reach 
her, soothe her, before some idot told 
her — . 

The gorge was choked with boul- 
ders and dark with stunted cedars that 
laid hold upon him tooth and talon, 
and the tangled cordage of wild grape 
vines that tfirottled him; the streams 
discharging from above like water- 
spouts, drenched him to the bone, and 
he lost his way time after time, but 
not for one second did he lose his 
firm grip on himself. 

One thought possessed him ; he was 
hours late already, and the fear that 
he might not find her on the gallery; 
that she might be shut away from 
him, tortured him and drove him for- 
ward like a scourge. Beyond the few 
hours he had spent with her daily he 
knew nothing of her life or habits — 
but he set his mind against the 
thought and fought his way on down 
the breakneck gorge until he stood, 
at last, breathless and bleeding, with- 
in the jug-like valley of the lost cove. 
A bursting, soundless silence choked 
the narrow place, silence, and a rest- 
less wind that paced the length of the 
gorge and back like a caged wild beast 
and nothing else; Stone's feet fell 
muffled upon a carpet of deep mast, 
and far overhead a vast dome of liv- 
ing green blotted out the sky; about 



him in the dusk the dun beech boles 
stood like carven colimins set in or- 
dered ranks, and through them he 
could see the rugged face of the cliff 
half veiled in mist and somber with 
storm; but to Stone's eager eyes it 
seemed the shoulder of a rough and 
burly friend, grimly kind. Pale with 
fear and longing he toiled up the slip- 
pery crags, black with lichens, drip- 
ping witib ooze and half hidden in 
clammy mist, and as he went he 
cursed himself for leaving her. 

Half way up, and half of that again, 
where the path made a dizzy turn, his 
keen eye caught a flutter of something 
that was hot the mist, though it was 
as pale as it, and through his aching 
breast there shot a maddened pang, a 
raging anguish the like of which he 
had not known that men can know 
and live. A second's longer gaze and 
he had flung himself upward toward 
her where she lay upon a narrow 
ledge, as pallid as a bit of mist, be- 
neath the stone that had fallen with 
her. There was a voiceless insant 
while he gathered her into his arms. 

"You came to find me, Margaret?" 

"I called you in my mind and you 
did not come, and then, I knew again ! 
Knew, — knew every thing; knew I 
loved you, knew you came this way, 
and I slipped away from them and 
came to find you." 

Stone strained her to his desperate 
heart with broken words of love- 
curses; covered her face with mad 
kisses. Suddenly he sprang up, lifted 
her in his arms. 

"I must take you up now, now, 
while there is yet light to see." 

"Let us stop here," she coaxed him, 
"I'm so warm in your arms, — so hap- 
py!" 

"I'll still have you in my arms, but 
night is coming — I must have help 
for you. Come — ^your arms around 
my neck, so— my fairy princess!" 

She came to him obediently though 
it hurt her sorely to move, smiled for 
him, laid her cheek happily on his and 
Stone started with her up the break 
neck path. Through tfie bands of 
mist, up, up till the beech grove was 
but a pincushion upon the floor of 
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the cove. Her weight was scarcely 
more than a mist wreath, but holding 
her, left Stone but one free arm, and 
it may be that those weeks of strain 
had frayed his iron nerve, sapped his 
elastic strength ; or it may be that the 
heavy rains had loosened the rocks 
in the black, sticky soil. He slipped, 
stiunbled, caught at the cliff; the 
black rocks reeled around him, he 
could not see to set his feet He saw 
but the little dusky head upon his 
bosom — was conscious of naught in 
all that reeling universe but the cling- 
ing warmth of her upon his breast. 



He hung upon the black face of the 
crag, one arm twisted in the creepers 
and felt blindly with his feet for the 
slippery rock; missed it. 

"Margaret?" 

The little head lifted, veiled, tender, 
the clouded blue eyes looked into his 
own. 

"Higher, dear — kiss me. Ah— r 

The creepers parted from the diff 
with a faint snapping, there was a 
moment's fight in the air, far down 
the branches crashed, then that sound- 
less silence of Lost G)ve closed over 
them. 



CONQUERORS OF THE WILDERNESS* 

By Anna Erwin Woods 

[Arranced from the papen and penonaJ memofn oC Andrew ESnrin.] 



CHAPTER XXni 

MOONLIGHT AND APPLE BLOSSOMS 

During the afternoon Emily said: 
"I promised Amy, Ned, that if she 
would stay at home and be quiet to- 
day, I would send you over to see 
her this afternoon, while I remain 
with your mother. You remember, of 
course, the old apple orchard where 
we had so many pleasant hours to- 
gether when we were children. Well, 
just look for a girl sitting there under 
an apple tree in full blossom, and you 
will find Amy ; and ask her to tell you 
the story of her being there." 

Leaving my mother and Emily to- 
gether, I rode over to Colonel Fortes- 
cue's, and just about sunset, as I was 
walking across the lawn, I saw, at 
some distance, a young g^rl sitting 
under an apple tree in full bloom. As 
I approached, she rose and came to- 
wards me. Looking up at me shyly, 
she gave me her hand as she asked, 
"Are you not Edward?" 

"Yes," I replied, "and you are lit- 
tle Amy Blount." 

"Oh, no," she almost whispered, so 

*B«9an In Maj, 1907. 



sweet and low was her voice, as, wiA 
a smile, she looked timidly up at inc, 
"not little Amy Blount." 

Looking into her eyes as I held her 
hand, I said : "Indeed, then you hzn 
stolen that little girl's eyes, for I am 
quite sure of them. I saw them when 
they were only six years old." 

"Why, that would be ten years ago. 
Would you remember them so long as 
that ?" she asked with an artless look 
of childlike inquiry. 

"Yes," I answered, in a voice almost 
as low as her own. '*Yes, even so long 
as that I have carried a picture of 
them in my heart." And I added 
these last words with an earnestness 
which surprised me. 

What did it mean? Not all Emily's 
radiant beauty Jiad awakened my soul 
as one look into this girl's sweet eyes 
had done. She was, indeed, Ae same 
lovely, flower-like little Amy Blount, 
the gentlest, tenderest, little creature 
I had ever seen. Yet, it was a charm- 
ing, graceful young lady who stood 
before me, smiling sweetly as I looked 
down straight into her eyes. 

"Emily told me," said I. "that I 
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wotild find you sitting under an apple 
tree, and that you would tell me the 
story of why I find you there." 

"Let us sit down while I am telling 
it to you." And as we took our seats, 
she continued: "I think you may not 
remember that we had very pretty 
apple trees at Blount Hall. Great 
boys like you and Fred probably 
thought not much of them ; but to my 
dear nurse and me they were a source 
of endless delight. She would take 
me in her arms and tell me tales of the 
apple orchard in her dear, old home 
in England. When I would say how 
pretty and pink the blossoms were, 
she would try to make me under- 
stand how much more beautiful they 
were in England ; and when I delight- 
ed in the sweet perfume, she would 
tell me it was much more delicious 
there. In fact, the Garden of Eden 
can never be, in my thought, the love- 
ly Paradise which to my childish mind 
was an apple orchard in full bloom, if 
only it could be in England." And 
then with an arch glance at me, half 
lifting her eyes, she added: "And if 
we may not be in England, can we not 
dream we are? And will not the spell 
then be around us in Carolina?" 

Ah, Amy Blount! sweet, childlike 
soul! too innocent for coquetry; yet 
never did enchantress weave a subtler 
charm. The spell was indeed around 
me; no need to dream we were in 
England; my Paradise was there at 
her side. As I listened to her voice, 
and as we looked into each other's 
eyes, the crimson sunlight faded away, 
and the soft, sweet twilight was around 
us with all its mysterious peace and 

Sfentle charm. As the apple blossoms 
eU, the night breeze wafted us their 
perfiune, and the moonbeams shed 
their fair light upon Amy's eyes, as 
deeper and deeper the enchantment 
entered into my being. I knew not 
how the moments passed ; I only knew 
that never before had there come to 
me an hour of such exqirisite, peace- 
ful ecstasy; of such inefiFable, tender 
bliss. 

Then, as though in a dream, I 
heard Emil/s voice saying, "Ned! 
wicked Ned ! Why do you allow Amy 
to sit in the night air? Do you not 



know the wise ones say it is impru- 
dent? Did you not avoid it on your 
march to the Illinois? Soldiers should 
take care of their health when they go 
on such marches so far away from 
home. Your mother says you must 
come home now, Ned. Tell her I shall 
bring Amy over to-morrow; I shall 
not trust you here again without me." 

With merry laughter we parted ; and 
as I rode home slowly in the moon- 
light the spell was still around me. 
Oh, sweet night to be ever remem- 
bered! Night of dear awakening to 
an unspeafcible, worshiping tender- 
ness which was to be und3dng! I 
questioned not what it was which 
filled my heart with peace, mysterious 
peace — and. love — love all-powerful, 
true and gentle, and everlasting; for 
well I knew that what had entered 
into my being would abide there for- 
ever. Not for one moment did I close 
my eyes in sleep that night. I said to 
myself, "Were I to sleep I mieht lose 
this dear consciousness ; and it it is a 
dream, then all too soon daylight will 
come and the sun will shine to awak- 
en me from my sweet dreaming." 

When another day had dawned, and 
the world was once more awake, I 
looked upon the morning as upon the 
morning of a new life. A new exist- 
ence had begun for me; one apart 
from all other things which hereto- 
fore had filled my life. I had heard 
of love at first sight. I had heard of 
that belief, held by those of past ages, 
of a recognition, at the first glance, 
of a soul created to be in companion- 
ship with one's own soul — the comple- 
ment of one's being. Was this sweet, 
gentle child to guide me into a com- 
panionship dearer and higher than all 
others? Was hers the tender soul 
which was to complete my being, 
bringing me to thoughts of nobler, 
gentler things? 

As phantom pictures, there arose 
before me the scenes thrpugh which I 
had passed. Scenes of butchery and 
bloodshed, of cruel torture and suffer- 
ings, and death in many hideous 
forms. I saw my companions strug- 
gling through the icy waters of the 
Wabash ; I saw, as in a far-oflF vision, 
the bands of desperate men, led by 
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Shelby or Sevier, clashing as a whirl- 
wind over mountain tops, through 
deep ravines, lashed by the fury of 
vengeance to seek the savage hordes 
who had murdered their little ones 
and devastated their homes. In the 
dark background, I saw these things 
but dimly, as though a veil of mellow 
light had been thrown before them; 
and nearer, clearer, unobscured was a 
picture of soft moonbeams shining 
down upon sweet eyes into whose 
depths I looked. Was the darkness of 
the one needed to render fairer the 
light which fell upon the other? 
Would gentle thoughts have so filled 
my soul with tenderness had its memo- 
ries not been so cruel? With thank- 
fulness, I rejoiced that the brightness 
of the present hour could shut out the 
blackness of the past. 

So passed away those summer days. 
Every look, every act, was love's 
sweet messenger; but unspoken was 
the tenderness which filled my heart 
Too sacred was her sweet innocence 
to be disturbed by words which might 
awaken her pure soul from the inno- 
cent dreams of childhood. I did not 
wish, with the thoughtless, passion- 
ate eagerness of a boy, to give ex- 
pression to my own emotion, simply 
to gain from her an acknowledgment 
whidi might gratify my feeling or on 
the other hand, might cause her pain 
in giving me disappointment and suf- 
fering. To guard her from the shad- 
ow of evil, to throw around her gen- 
tle care and protection, to see the light 
of joy and happiness in her eyes, such 
was my delight. By sunlight, by twi- 
light, by moonlight I was ever at her 
side; in a dream of worshiping love 
I lived on through all those happy 
days. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

WE TALK OF THE MEN OF THE 
WILDERNESS 

As we sat talking together through 
the bright, sunny hours, the names of 
my friends in the wilderness were 
constantly upon our lips. "Of all 
those brave men," said my mother, 
"James Robertson most strongly im- 
presses me. The absolute upright- 



ness of his character inspires a thor- 
ough respect; and most deeply I ap- 
preciate the pious reverence which, 
you tell me, Edward, is not alone up- 
on his lips but evci in his heart" 

"Oh, indeed," exclaimed Guy For- 
tescue, who was present, "as far as 
Robertson is concerned, what I like 
about him was his going to Oconos- 
tota. As he went through that wilder- 
ness alone, he must have felt that 
there was a Cherokee brave pointing 
an arrow at him every step he took, 
all the whole one hundred and fifty 
miles, and no one would ever know 
how or where he died. That was 
braver than going into a htmdred bat- 
tles. Whenever Robertson dies there 
ought to be a monument erected to 
him as a hero; and if ever we have 
a poet like Homer or Virgil, he can 
tell the story so that every one will 
hear it, and it will never be forgotten. 
If we ever become a great nation, 
then other people will wish to hear 
all the storii-s about the men, who, in 
the beginnmg, laid the foundation. 
I presume uo one cared so much to 
hear about Romulus until Rome be- 
gan to be so great." 

"Yes," agreed my mother, "the 
generous self-sacrifice of that act up- 
on the part of Robertson is equal to 
any which have ever occurred in the 
history of nations. And the spirit of 
justice and conciliation which con- 
trols his dealings with the Indians, 
will secure their confidence and result 
in much good." 

It was gentle Amy who then spoke 
and said: "I do, indeed, admire Rob- 
ertson; but when I hear Edward tell 
of Qark and his brave followers, and 
of how they waded day by day in icy 
waters, and so courageously bore all 
their sufferings, my heart grows warm 
with pity for those gallant men ; and 
I should like to take each one by the 
hand and tell him how I honor them 
and have sympathized with them in 
listening to the story of their march." 

"Oh, Amy!" exdaimed Guy, mis- 
chievously interrupting her, "we can- 
not have the whole troop here; but 
you can take Ned by the hand and 
say, 'I love you for the dangers you 
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have met!' Don't you recollect that 
was what Desdemona said that night 
at the theater in London? It would 
sound a great deal better for you to 
say it to Ned; for the man to whom 
she told that was of a worse color 
than an Indian ; and, after all, he was 
so jealous that he smothered her. 
What do you think of that, Ned? 
Would you ever be jealous enough to 
kill a woman that you loved?" 

We all laughed at Guy's earnest- 
ness in asking his questions to which 
he evidently e3cpected a serious an- 
swer, so I replied gravely: 

"No, Guy, I do not honestly think 
I could make up my mind to kill a 
woman, not even an Indian woman. 
If we truly love any one, our happi- 
ness would l)e in making that person 
happy ; and this would not go hand in 
hand with jealousy." 

"I do not believe he was thinking 
much about making her happy," said 
Guy, reflectively, "he was blinking 
all the time about himself, and how 
much she loved him. If loving some 
one else could have made her a great 
deal happier, I do not believe he 
would have agreed to that, even if 
she had never been married to him. 
Othello was selfish; you would never 
act as he did, would you, Ned?" 

"I hope not," I answered, with a 
manner of thoughtfully considering 
the question, "but not having been 
tried, I could not promise." 

"Indeed," said sweet Amy, who had 
been listening attentively, and now 
spoke with gentle earnestness: "Ed- 
ward is right. It would be noble to 
show our love by making every sacri- 
fice for those we love, and find our 
happiness in seeing them happy. I 
could love a person like that with all 
my heart; but I should not be happy 
in loving any one who was like Othel- 
lo." 

"I know," said Guy honestly, "that 
I commenced this talk about lovers; 
but it is not a very interesting sub- 
ject; let us talk about fighters, those 
men that live in the woods and fi^ht 
the Indians. Which one do you like 
best of aU of Ned's friends, Emily?" 



"Isaac Shelby," promptly replied 
generous hearted Emily. Did you 
not hear Ned tell that when Sevier 
went to King's Meadow to consult 
about going to Chickamauga they did 
not have one shilling for getting ready 
for the expedition? Ned says that 
Isaac Shelby made himself personally 
responsible for every expense; and, 
more than that, he says that he had 
done the same thing for the whole 
Virginia army for more than a year; 
and he only a young man of eight 
and twenty years of age ! He certain- 
ly is generous enough to deserve our 
admiration. And he is a great fighter, 
too, Guy, so of course he is a hero in 
your eyes." 

"Well," said Guy, with an air of 
determination, "there may l)e other 
good fighters; but there is one man, 
in my opinion the greatest Indian 
fighter of all, and that is John Sevier. 
I should like to be one of his scouts. 
I am just a boy now, but as surely as 
I grow to be a man, I am going there 
and fight under Nolichucky Jack. 
When he gives the call, I would rather 
take my rifle on my shoulder and dash 
away on a fleet horse following him, 
than to be Earl of Dunraven or any 
other English nobleman. I never in- 
tend to be British — I am American. 
My father says that Cecil can remain 
in England and I may live in this 
country; and if I live in a country, 
I will surely fight for it. Oh, Ned! 
do tell us something more about 
Chickamauga. It must be the most 
beautiful country in the world." 

"I am not sure about the whole 
world, Guy, but that region is certain- 
ly picturesque and beautiful beyond 
description. About eight miles down 
below Chickamauga Creek, there is 
a great mountain which lifts its head 
far above the clouds.* The river, the 
Tennessee, flows just at its base; on 
its opposite bank there is a long 
range, about a thousand feet high, 
called Walden's Ridge; and this is 
covered with magnificent forests 
which must have been growing there 
during many centuries. 

"^A^at do they say about the great 



* Lookout ICouitein. on the top of whioh Sevier fought a battle with the Indlane. Hooker fought the 
' taftle •botvtheXsloiids" eighty xean after on exaotij the same spot. 
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mountain, Ned?" he asked eagerly. 
"What do those people say who have 
been on it? What can they see?" 

"They say that, looking far away, 
they can see two hundred miles off the 
tall cliffs of Cumberland Gap; and 
winding around in the landscape they 
see the Tennessee River, growing 
broader and broader as it comes 
toward the foot of the mountain ; then 
it ttirns on itself, in a sharp curve, 
forming a curious bend almost ex- 
actly in the shape of a human foot. 
Hie Indians call this place 'Mocca- 
sin Bend.' " 

"What becomes of the river after 
that?" persisted Guy. 

"After that, just after it has passed 
between the jutting cliffs of Walden's 
Ridge and Raccoon Mountain (a 
smaller mountain), it goes plunging 
down through a narrow gorge for 
several miles and then it is contract- 
ed between overhanging cliffs into a 
narrow channel; and the furious, 
foaming waters go dashing down in 
cascades and whirlpools over huge 
boulders and great masses of rocks. 
A civilized man would never attempt 
to pass these rapids unless the water 
was extremely high; and then he 
should have a very light canoe and a 
very steady hand if he values his life. 
After getting over the rapids, if one 
still goes down the river, all along 
will be seen bold, frowning cliffs, the 
shores looking wilder and wilder ; and 
the solitude becomes deeper and deep- 
er until one reaches Nick-a-Jack Cave, 
the stronghold and last refuge of 
Dragging Canoe. This cave is high 
up on the side of an almost perpen- 
dicular bank. The opening is narrow 
but inside it becomes a spacious cav- 
ern, eighty feet wide, arched over 
with stone. When we pursued Drag- 
ging Canoe, it was here that he took 
refuge; and here, or rather there, at 
this moment, I think he is l3ring 
wounded on his couch of buffalo 
robes, plotting his revenge, and impa- 
tiently waiting for the midnight hour 
to come when again he will raise his 
warwhoop." 

"Oh, Nedl" exclaimed Guy, look- 
ing the picture of bojrish excitement, 
"while you are telling about these 



things, it makes me feel that I would 

five anything in the world to go and 
ght with Sevier. My father says 
that I need not go to Oxford; he 
heard me telling my tutor yesterday 
about what I had heard from you of 
those rivers that make the great Mis- 
sissippi; the Wabash, and the Ohio, 
and the Tennessee, and all the others 
which flow into the great Father of 
Waters; and I said to my tutor that 
I did not care to learn about the Ti- 
ber, and those little rivers in Greece 
which are nothing but creeks ; and my 
father laughed at me and said: 'Even 
if you are going to be an American, 
Guy, and boast of such great rivers, 
still you had better learn about these 
others, for wonderful things have 
happened upon them and on their 
banks.' You know my father has 
seen all those; but he has never seen 
the rivers you tell of, Ned. And I 
asked my father if he did not think 
that, in future days, still more impor- 
tant things may happen on these great 
American rivers than ever did in 
Greece." 

The boy looked very thoughtful for 
a moment and then asked most seri- 
ously : 

"When do you think, Ned, Aat 
Qark, and Boone, and Isaac Shelby, 
and Sevier will conquer all those In- 
dians?" 

We all laughed heartily at dus 
question, knowing full well what he 
meant by it. 

"Indeed, Guy," I replied, "I can 
g^ve you no reliable answer to that 
question ; Indians are so imcertain. I 
feel safe, however, in saying tiiat 
there will be time enough for you to 
be done with your tutor and with all 
your studies, and then light with Se- 
vier until you are an older man than 
I am to-day, before your fellow-fight- 
ers have conquered all the Indians; 
and I believe that by the time when 
they are conquered that you will have 
had enough of it" 

Then I turned to Amy and said: 
"Do you, too, wish to hear some more 
about the Indians? Come with me 
to-morrow morning, before the sun 
has risen, for a ride in the woods; 
and we will imagine ourselves to be 
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in a great forest, near Point Pleasant ; 
and I will tell how Robertson and 
Valentine Sevier saw the savages 
creeping up to surprise our sleeping 
army one morning before dawn; and 
how, just at the hour when the world 
begins to wake up, we heard the war- 
whoop and knew the battle was at 
hand." 

The next morning at the sweet, 
fresh hour of dawn, Amy was with 
me in the woods; and as I rode be- 
fore her holding back the dew-laden, 
overlapping branches of the trees, 
she would call out, "Let them come, 
Edward, let them come now !" Look- 
ing back as I let the branches fall, I 
could see the shower of bright dew- 
drops as it fell upon her sweet face; 
and, laughing merrily, she would say i 
"How many times are you going to 
bring me here to bathe my face in 
dewdrops, Edward? 'You know it is 
the way that all good fairies bathe 
their faces; and it is said that it will 
make one very beautiful. I will ask 
Emily how many times she has taken 
this magic bath to give her such great 
beauty." 

With happy hearts and joyous 
words we passed along until, when 
the sun had risen in all its golden, 
crimson glory, and we were once more 
at home, from unsuspecting Amy 
came these wgrds: "Ah, Edward, we 
have never mentioned the Indians! 
You have told me nothing of the bat- 
tle ; we forgot all about it." 

With an air of innocent penitence 
my reply was made: "What forget- 
fulness ! The very object of our ride ; 
all we can do is to go again and do 
better another time. 

"You must not blame yourself, Ed- 
ward, it was all my fault,' said sweet, 
guileless Amy. "It was so fresh and 
sweet in the morning twilight, and 
the dew-drops were so bright; and, 
Edward, I was so happy; so happy 
that ever)rthing else was forgotten but 
just the joy of that hour ; I will nev- 
er forget that" 

Deep in my heart I knew there was 
another by whom that happy hour 
would be ever unforgotten. The 
changing brightness of her face, her 
merry laughter, her joyous tones all 



spoke of the perfect happiness which 
filled her soul; and the memory of 
this would be to me as an echo of 
sweetest music. Nothing could ever 
mar the brightness of that picture; 
that should rest with me forever — ^a 
joy forever. 

So passed those pleasant summer 
days; and the leaves of autumn were 
beginning to show their brilliant col- 
ors in the soft, hazy air of Indian 
summer, while still, by many unsus- 
pected artifices, I secured the sweet 
happiness of being ever at Amy's side. 
But the dark day of parting was at 
hand ; and in an unexpected hour came 
the messenger of farewell. 

We were all sitting together one 
evening, talking in the moonlight, 
which was shining almost as bright 
as day, when, suddenly, we heard and 
saw horsemen approaching rapid;ly. 
At once our hearts were filled with 
dread— dread of the tidings which 
might be brought of dear ones ex- 
posed to so much danger. "God pre- 
serve my dear husband! Oh, merci- 
ful Father, spare my son!" was 
breathed, rather than spoken, in my 
mother's voice ; and brave Emily, with 
her arms around her, was saying in 
tender tones: "It may not be bad 
news; let us hope it is good; it may 
be good." 

Oh! the agony in tender woman's 
heart in such a moment of suspense! 
One word and the blackness of death 
may be around her. 

As quickly as possible I reached the 
horsemen, and before they had dis- 
mounted, asked hastily: "Tell me at 
once, is there bad news?" 

"No," was the blessed answer, "we 
bring letters but no bad news; we 
know what the letters say." 

In a moment I was at my mother's 
side to give her the comfort of these 
words. 

Upon reading the letters, we 
learned that my father was, at that 
time, so situated that my mother 
could be with him comfortably, he 
hoped, during several weeks; and he 
desired her to come without delay. 
She had not seen him for nearly two 
years, and her thankfulness was great 
upon learning that she might have the 
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happiness of soon being with him 
once more. 

The niessengers advised her start- 
ing at once, as any delay might be 
met with a change in the condition 
of affairs which, at this time, favored 
her reaching him. I determined to 
accompany her upon her journey, 
and we decided to leave the following 
morning. A messenger was sent at 
once asking Colonel Fortescue to 
come to us ; and throughout the night, 
Emily and I made every arrangement 
for our departure, while Amy watched 
over my mother and induced her to 
seek rest and sleep. At an early hour 
the next day, we bade farewell to 
those two dear ones, so precious to 
our hearts. 

CHAPTER XXV 

A SHADOW DARKENS MY LIFE 

I will tell you nothing of our jour- 
ney and the manifold delays and ob- 
stacles which caused me anxiety only 
as they affected my mother's comfort. 
We reached my father, and I had an 
opportunity of being for a few days 
with my brother, who was serving 
under the command of "the Marquis, 
as he spoke to me of General La Fay- 
ette, whom he greatly admired and. 
honored, and in whose military lead- 
ership he had great confidence, not- 
withstanding Ae French general's 
youth. Hsd's duties were such that 
but few opportunities were afforded 
us of talking with each other; and 
it was during only one evening that 
I was alone with him for a few hours. 

"I wish so much, Ned," he said, 
"that you could meet Fred Blount. 
You know he is with the redoubtable 
'Mad Anthony' and will be sure to 
have plenty of fighting." 

"Yes, I knew he was with General 
Wayne," I replied, adding laughing- 
ly, "you remember Fred received his 
baptism of fire at the Alamance; is 
he as bloodthirsty as in those days? 
Does he hate the British as much as 
ever?" 

"I suppose so," was Hal's reply; 
then, knitting his brows with a puz- 
zled look, he went on: "There is one 



man of British birth whom he seems 
to value more than his own life. I 
don't understand it." Turning to me 
suddenly, he asked: "You remember 
Ferguson, do you not ? Do you recol- 
lect my telling you about his being 
such a wonderful marksman?" 

"Yes, perfectly well, and about the 
rifle he invented. What about him?" 

"Well, he is over here now ; and the 
last time I saw Fred Blount he talked 
about him a great deal. I knew that 
Fred always liked him very much, 
but his appreciation of him now seems 
to be something extraordinary. In 
fact, I have never in my life heard 
one man speak of another as he dtr*s 
of Ferguson." 

"What has Ferguson been doing 
to awaken such strong regard?" 

"I can tell you of one very fine thing 
he did," said Hal. "Fred told me of it, 
and he had heard of it through some 
of his friends in Scotland. It seems 
that when Ferguson was sent over 
to the service here. Sir Henry Clin- 
ton put him at the head of a corps of 
riflemen picked from the different 
regiments. In a very short time after, 
Ferguson and his nflemen took part 
in the battle of Brandywine; and he 
was complimented before the whole 
army for his meritorious conduct. Un- 
fortunately for him, however, he 
found some American sharp-shooters 
in the battle who were as skillful 
marksmen as he was; for his right 
arm was so badly shattered that it has 
ever since been entirely useless." 

"That is, indeed, a misfortune for 
a man like him," I said with an in- 
tuitive feeling of sympathy. 

"It may not be so bad for him," re- 
plied Hal, "as it might have been for 
some others; for Fred says that as 
soon as he became satisfied that his 
right hand would always be useless, 
he went to work to practice with the 
left, and now he uses his sword with 
that as well as he ever did." 

"From all you have told me of him, 
Hal, he must be a very fine soldier." 

"He is a good deal more than that," 
said Hal warmly ; "I will tell you the 
story I alluded to just now. It hap- 
pened at the battle of Brandywine, 
and I will give it in Ferguson's own 
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words to his friends, who repeated it 
to Fred. Ferguson said: 

" *I was lying with my riflemen in 
the skirt of a wood, in front of our 
division, when a Rebel officer passed 
toward our army, not perceiving us. 
He was within a hundred yards cf 
my right flank, and was remarkable 
by a hussar dress. He was followed 
by another officer dressed in dark 
green and blue, mounted on a bay 
horse, with a remarkably high cocked 
hat. I ordered three good shots to 
steal near to and fire at them ; but the 
idea disgusting me, I recalled the or- 
der. The hussar in returning made a 
circuit; but the other passed witiiin 
a hundred yards of us, upon which 
I advanced from the woods toward 
him. Upon my calling, he stopped; 
but, after looking at me, he proceeded. 
I again drew his attention and made 
signs to him to stop, levelling my 
piece at him; but he slowly cantered 
away. As I was within that distance 
at which, in the quickest firing, I 
could have lodged half a dozen balls 
in or about him before he was out of 
my reach, I had only to determine; 
but it was not pleasant to fire at the 
back of an unoffending individual 
who was acquitting himself very cool- 
ly of his du^ — ^so I let him alone. 

"The next day I had been telling 
this story to some wounded officers 
who lay in the same room with me 
(my right arm having been shat- 
tered), when one of the surgeons who 
had been dressing the wounds of the 
Rebel prisoners, came in and told us 
that they had been informing him that 
General Washington was all the 
morning with the light troops, and 
only attended by a French officer in 
hussar dress, he being himself dressed 
and mounted in every point as I have 
described. I am not sorry I did not 
know at the time who it was.' Fred 
says it is just like Ferguson's noble 
soul to feel and act in that way." 

"It certainly showed a noble spir- 
it," I answered; "and I do not won- 
der that Fred has such friendship for 
him." 

"Fred's feeling for Ferguson," said 
Hal thoughtfully, "is something I 
cannot understand unless it is that 



Amy loves him." As Hal spoke, I in- 
voluntarily started, but he seemed not 
to observe my movement and con- 
tinued. "He has constantly referred 
to Amy's great devotion to Ferguson, 
and to his tender fondness for her 
since her childhood. He said one day, 
'Since Ferguson's rescue of little 
Amy, he has completely monopolized 
my place in her heart.' Do you recol- 
lect my telling you of his finding her 
when she was lost in the mountains?" 

"Yes," was my answer, not trust- 
ing to the steadiness of my voice to 
say more. 

My brother was, however, too much 
occupied with his own thoughts to ob- 
serve me, and continued: "Fred has 
often told me that he will never for- 
get the appeal his dying mother made 
to him to be kind to his little sister; 
and he has always shown the tender- 
est affection for her. I think there 
is no sacrifice he would not make for 
her," 

"Certainly," I replied; but without 
apparently listening to me, my broth- 
er went on speaking more to himself 
than to me. "I am sure it must be 
that Amy loves Ferguson; in fact, 
Fred told me so, that is, he said so 
many things which could not possibly 
be explained in any other way. He 
seemed to think infinitely more of the 
hazards and dangers of Ferguson's 
life than of any which might threaten 
his own. He said to me with the most 
intense feeling, 'Willingly would I 
give my life a thousand times over 
to save his; the gentlest heart in all 
this world would be broken if evil 
should befall Ferguson.' And I recall 
that, at that very time, it seemed that 
he wanted to tell me something more. 
*In fact,' he began to speak but we 
were interrupted. I can see him now, 
as he stood before me, and held my 
hand in parting; at this moment, I 
can hear the tones of his voice as he 
spoke so sadly. He seemed greatly de- 
pressed. What troubled him more 
than all else was the dread that ever 
he should be brought face to face, as 
a foe, with Ferguson. He said: 
'Sooner would I lift my sword to 
pierce a brother's heart than see death 
come to Ferguson. Sooner would I, 
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bereaved, lay in the grave the inno- 
cent heart I have loved since its child- 
hood than see her live with bleeding 
wounds which I could never heal/ His 
very last words were: *I had wished 
to say more to you had any opportune 
moment been granted us ; but remem- 
ber, Hal, that Ferguson is dear to 
my heart, most dear to me.' Of course 
he wished to tell me that Amy loved 
Ferguson." 

At that moment Hal's attention was 
required about duties which detained 
him during several hours — ^hours such 
as a man passes but once in his life. 
I know not how long I remained, as 
it were, benumbed, motionless, as 
though turned into stone ; without the 
power of movement, without the pow- 
er of feeling; a leaden weight upon 
my heart which had taken from it all 
life. There was no consciousness of 
suffering, for there was no conscious- 
ness of life; body and soul were 
stunned. 

Then, as though a long absent spir- 
it had once more returned to its 
abode, I seemed to hear, in the far- 
off distance, a voice saying, "Amy is 
lost," and then again, "is lost to you." 
I seemed then to hear myself ask in 
tones of mortal agony, "Is she dead?" 
"For you it is death," replied the 
voice; "for her it is not. For you 
will be, until the end comes, loneli- 
ness and regret; one sweet memory 
alone will shed light to cheer your 
dreary pathway; but to her will be 

S'ven the joy of hope and happiness, 
er pure heart gives trusting love, 
and by a noble soul, worthy of her, 
she is beloved. Let this bring comfort 
to your lonely heart." These last 
words seemed to arouse me to con- 
sciousness, as though, awakening from 
troubled sleep, I had heard a living 
voice speaking them. "Let this bring 
comfort to your lonely heart." Com- 
fort, indeed! for me would be the 
suffering; but for her the happiness. 
With thankfulness must this truth be 
imprinted upon my soul. Hal came 
in hurriedly. "We are called to meet 
the enemy at once — ^at once," he cried. 
"Not a moment for farewell. There 
is a message for you to go to our 
mother without delay." Then he 



looked straight in my eyes as he 
clasped my hands in his : "Tell Emily 
that with my last breath I shall love 
her as I have done throughout my 
life." Then he was gone — gone to do 
battle with men, bearing in his heart 
deep, abiding love for one from whom 
death alone could part him ; and I re- 
mained to do battle with the grief and 
despair which filled my heart The 
sweetness of woman's love I should 
never know; for me remained only 
the sad hope that, conquering vain re- 
grets and restless longings, the vic- 
tory would at last be mine, when to 
my lonely heart I could bring peace 
in sa)ring, "She loves and is beloved 
— in this find comfort." 

In returning with my mother to 
Carolina, it was thought best that we 
should go by sea, landing at Charles- 
ton. Upon reaching this city, my 
mother had become so ill from fa- 
tigue and distress that we could pro- 
ceed no farther on our journey. A 
kind welcome and tender care were 
both eiven her in the home of my 
father s friend and relative, Govern- 
or Rutledge, a man of unquestioned 
patriotism, the Patrick Henry of 
South Carolina. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

CHARLESTON FALLS AND I THROW OFF 
THE YOKE WHICH BOUND ME 

I need not tell you the story of what 
took place during the months which 
followed. Of how Sir Henry Qin- 
ton, in the last days of the year 1779, 
sailed from Sandy Hook with his 
fleet, transporting an army; or how, 
while in the heavens there raged a 
battle of thunder and lightning, the 
British fleet passed Fort Moultrie, 
notwithstanding the heavy cannon- 
ade kept up by the gallant Pinckney 
aqd his little band of three hundred 
men. Of the sorrow and suffering 
and anguish in that beleaguered dty, 
so long and valiantly defended, there 
is no need to tell. Nearer and nearer 
came the dreaded day of surrender. 
Then came the end — Charleston had 
fallen! 

In all directions, detachments of 
British troops were sent to plant the 
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royal standard, and overawe the peo- 
ple. Retiring before the advancing 
foe, brave Sumpter had left his home 
in ashes, his family destitute; he 
could neither place a roof over their 
heads nor give them food to eat And 
unconquerable Marion, with a broken 
limb, was lying hidden in the swamps 
of the lower country, waiting for the 
day to come when side by side with 
those, who in the darkest hour had 
not bidden hope farewell, he would, 
with strong arm, aid in bursting asun- 
der the chains which botmd his peo- 
ple. 

Proclamations were issued by 
Sir Henry Qinton requiring all the 
inhabitants of the province to return 
to their allegiance to the King, upon 

Eain of being punished as rebels to 
is government And upon the eVe 
of his departure for New York, leav- 
ing the Southern command under 
Lord Cbmwallis, Qinton reported to 
his royal master in England: "The 
inhabitants from every quarter de- 
clare their allegiance to the King, and 
oflfer their services in arms. There 
are few men in South Carolina who 
are not either our prisoners or in arms 
with us." 

Dashing, tireless Tarleton and his 
legion of cavalry, by their unmerciful 
conduct and savage fury ; by their al- 
most utter refusal of quarter, had be- 
gun a war, not of bloodshed, but of 
extermination. Much I might tell you 
of those days; but there is no pleas- 
ure in depicting distress, above all, in 
presenting a picture of the sufferings 
of women and children. I only speak 
of these sad, heroic days; of the 
bloody warfare waged by men ; of no- 
ble deeds of valor at this dark hour, 
when the shadow of despair was rest- 
ing in every patriot's heart, to show 
how deep was the gloom which over- 
shadowed my soul when I could look 
on and see all this and still be held in 
the thraldom of my own selfish grief. 
Then it was, I said in my heart: 
"It is no question of her loving me. 
The thing is this — ^am I worthy ever 
to have loved her?" I knew that on- 
ly a man — ^not a coward— could truly 
love a woman. And no true man 
would sit idly grieving, while his fel- 



low-men were nobly struggling for 
right I had tried to cheat myself 
into the beUef that it was because of 
Amy, of my love of Amy, that all 

fride of manhood had left me; but 
was not blind. I smiled as the 
thought passed through my mind that 
if Guy were there, and knew all, he 
would say: "Ned, you are no better 
than Adam. You are guilty of wrong 
and lay the blame on Amy." 

Then I remembered the day we had 
talked of Desdemona, when I had 
said, "If we truly love, we would do 
all things to secure the happiness of 
the beloved one." And Amy said 
that would be truly noble. Did I be- 
lieve it would give her happiness to 
know that love of her had been my 
undoing? Was she a woman whose 
influence in any man's life would be 
to deg^de him in anywise? I could 
answer a thousand times — ^no! Her 
truth, her purity, her bright, tender 
womanliness were given by the divine 
Creator for the good of all who came 
within their influence. To have known 
her, to have loved her should arouse 
in me the noblest and best aspirations. 

Then it was that I threw off the 
chains which bound me and bade adieu 
to selfish grief. My mother, who had 
lingered for months between life and 
death, but was once more restored to 
health and such comfort of mind and 
body as devoted friends could secure 
her, spoke no word of objection to 
my going where duty plainly called 
me; and that was to join Isaac Shel- 
by who had come with his over-moim- 
tain men, to aid McDowell and his 
little band of patriots in their brave 
struggle to dieck the triumphant 
march of the British towards the 
mountains. There were none to hin- 
der their advance but this handful of 
determined men. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

I FIGHT UNDER SHELBY 

It was as though new life was giv- 
en to me when once again I fought at 
Shelby's side. .The tireless activity 
and energy of himself and men, 
marching by night, sleeping and fight- 
ing by day, aroused in me at once a 
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spirit all in accord with their own. 
As was the custom always with the 
followers of Sevier and Shelby, wc 
rode usually in the night, and rapid- 
ly, from point to point; our scouts, 
who were unerring in their judgment 
and unfaltering in their vigilance, led 
us to the unsuspecting foe; then dis- 
mounting, and hiding our horses in 
the wocSs, we surprised them and 
generally brought upon them disas- 
ter. Such was our way of harassing 
an enemy of much greater strength 
than our own; and unaccustomed to 
this kind of warfare they began to 
have a dread, if not a respect for "the 
yelling devils," as they called us, be- 
cause we always entered upon the on- 
slaught with a wild Indian war- 
whoop. 

Needing nothing in the way of sup- 
plies but some parched com in our 
pockets, with blankets strapped to our 
saddles, apd our rifles in our hands, 
we could start on our rapid night 
marches at a moment's notice. In this 
way the celerity of our movements 
confounded the enemy, causing them 
never to know when or where to ex- 
pect us. And as to the fighting — ^well, 
no man, either white or Indian, ever 
questioned the fighting of die men 
who followed Shelby; and I say lit- 
erally followed, for our commander 
always led the way, and the hardest 
fighting was done by himself. So it 
was that at our hands the British suf- 
fered disaster at Musgrove's Mill and 
at other places. 

I have heard Shelby tell of how, on 
one of these occasions, he stopped 
short in the fight to observe Colonel 
Elijah Qarke, of Georgia, as he en- 
gaged in contest with two of the ene- 
my, either one being as strong a man 
as Qarke himself. One of them gave 
Qarke a sabre blow on the head as 
the other dealt him a thrust which 
would, but for his stock buckle, have 
ended his life; then with a heavy 
blow Qarke's sword was dashed out 
of his hand and he was a prisoner. 
Instantly, however, although dis- 
armed, Clarke felled one of his an- 
tagonists to the ground and started 
the other on a rapid retreat. In this 
desperate way did these Americans 



do battle; I cannot say "fighting for 
their homes and their firesides," for 
many of them, like Clarke, knew that 
their homes were in ashes and their 
families wanderers, destitute and 
helpless. Such men are, indeed, terri- 
ble foes to meet. 

It was on a very hot day, in the lat- 
ter part of the month of Aug^ust, that 
having been concealed in the woods 
all day, we started out about dark, 
and by hard riding went forty miles 
during the night. At dawn of day 
our scouts were sent out to recon- 
noiter; and we gathered information 
that within half a mile of us there 
was a well-posted body of British of 
twice our number. We knew it would 
be rash to attack them, but our 
horses were too much broken down by 
hard riding to attempt a j-etreat; as 
Shelby said, "destruction is before us 
and death behind." While we were 
consulting we heard sharp firing at 
a short distance, and learned that 
some of our scouts had encountered 
a patrol of the enemy. Wc knew there 
was no alternative but to stand our 
ground and do battle, and the first 
tiling, as always with us, was to dis- 
mount and hide our horses in the 
woods in a safe place. In thirty min- 
utes, at a place thickly overgrown 
with trees and underbrush, we had 
thrown up a breastwork of brush and 
decayed logs and were l)ring con- 
cealed behind it. Then Shelby sent 
Captain Inman with a squad of men 
to lure the enemy on and tempt them 
to cross the river. The ruse worked, 
and the British came on with charged 
bayonets while Inman was falling 
slowly back. Shelby had said to some 
of us, "Don't shoot until you see the 
whites of their eyes," and to others, 
"until you can count the buttons on 
their coats." You may be sure that 
when the right moment came our ri- 
fles did their work well. One of the 
Watauga boys shouted out, "I have 
killed their commander!" Almost at 
the same moment, another exclaimed, 
"I have unhorsed the next in com- 
mand !" Then Shelby raised the yell, 
and the British knew who was upon 
them. For a time they contested the 
ground bravely, but soon they b^n 
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to flee over the hills and through the 
woods toward the river. We rushed 
to our horses, and springing into our 
saddles dashed madl^ after them, as 
in the wildest confusion they plunged 
into the river. 

Shelby knew that at Augusta, just 
fifty miles from where we then were, 
Comwallis had accumulated a vast 
amount of military stores to be dis- 
tributed among the Creeks and Cher- 
okees ; and if these could be captured 
it would mean freedom for a time for 
the settlements from Indian depreda- 
tions. His decision was rapidly tak- 
en, and he was just about to give the 
order to advance, when a horseman 
covered with dust and foam came 
dashing up as though on an errand of 
life or death. 

He handed Shelby a letter from 
Governor Caswell of North Carolina, 
addressed to McDowell and forward- 
ed by him to Shelby. It had been 
written by Caswell on the battlefield 
of Camden, and told of the total de- 
feat of the American army under 
Gates, the hero of Saratoga. They 
had been thoroughly routed and were 
in full retreat, and the Governor had 
added: "Let every separate detach- 
ment get out of the way as quickly 
as possible." Shelby knew the Gov- 
ernor's handwriting, so there was no 
room for doubt. Ordering the pris- 
oners to be mounted behind our men, 
Shelby, with a wave of his hand, 
called out, "Now, boys, to the moun- 
tains!" Indeed, there was need of 
haste; with fresh horses and men the 
British were in quick pursuit of us. 
We had already had fifteen hours of 
constant marching and fighting, but 
taking a line as straight as an arrow 
would fly, we rode all that August 
day, that night, and Wie following 
day; never once did we draw our 
reins until we were sixty miles across 
the mountains. Then we made 
straight for Watauga to bear to Se- 
vier the news of the battle of Cam- 
den, and the desperate condition of 
the Southern colonies ; and to tell him 
of how Shelby had led us in our own 
fights and marches. 

While Shelby had been gone to aid 
McDowell, Sevier had remained at 



home, fearing to leave the settlements 
unguarded, as there were rumors of 
warlike movements among ithe In- 
dians. They were preparing to go 
upon the warpath, and threatenings 
were heard along the whole border 
country. We learned that the British 
were inciting them, not only to dev- 
astate the Holston and Watauga set- 
tlements, but to commit their atroci- 
ties as high up as southwest Virg^- 
ia, their chief object being the de- 
struction of the Chiswell Mine, where 
large quantities of lead were produced 
to supply the American army. The 
Tories of that region had also been 
encouraged to make an attempt upon 
these mines; and Colonel William 
Campbell of Virginia had been en- 
deavoring with the militia of his coun- 
ty to suppress these Tory insurrec- 
tions. 

All this we knew was only a prep- 
aration for the day, when leaving 
Georgia and the Carolinas in chains, 
Comwallis would march his victorious 
army into Virginia. There was noth- 
ing to obstruct his triumphal prog- 
ress; all the land was at the mercy 
of the British. Georgia and the Car- 
olinas were spoken of as "the lost 
provinces"; the mighty power across 
the ocean was holding us, with iron 
hand, helpless at her feet. Even the 
calm, dear eyes of Washington could 
see no silver lining to the dark cloud 
hanging over us. 

This was the condition of our af- 
fairs, and all looked dark enough to 
have discouraged the bravest heart. 
But across the mountains were men 
resolute of nature, inured to hard- 
ship, and determined in purpose. In 
their hearts they had said that they 
would be freed from British rule. 
They had left home and kindred and 
all civilization behind them; and they 
had come into the wilderness, and in- 
to the midst of cruel savages, to rid 
themselves of the heavy hand of the 
oppressor; and now, in their resolute 
hearts was strong as ever this deter- 
mination to have freedom. At a word 
from their leaders they were ready, in 
an hour, to go through the wilderness, 
over the mountains, through rivers 
and forests, find the foe and do battle 
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with him whether British or their 
savage allies. One call from "Noli- 
chucfcy Jack" and the border men 
would be in their saddles, for never 
did border chieftain lead followers 
loyal or more daring. Just here I 
must speak of what probably I have 
not before mentioned to you. In the 
attacks made against the Indians, ev- 
erything depended upon the celerity 
of our movements; for this reason, 
Sevier, and also Boone and the other 
leaders in Kentucky, had always en- 
couraged the introduction and breed- 
ing of fine horses, particularly those 
which excelled in swiftness. So it 
may be seen that from evil in many 
cases good mav result ; for I have of- 
ten thought that if our country of 
Tennessee and Kentucky had not been 
so infested with savages, we might 
not to-day see grazing upon our blue 
grass pastures noble animals which, 
some day, through their progeny, will 
win for us a name renowned through- 
out the world. 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE MEN OP THE BORDER GO TO SEEK 
FERGUSON 

One day, not long after our return, 
Shelby came riding up in great haste 
to Sevier's house. I was there and 
upon my telling him that Sevier was 
not at home, he seemed greatly dis- 
appointed and said that he must see 
him without delay. He had already 
ridden forty miles from his own place 
at King^s Meadow; but when I told 
him that Sevier was twenty miles 
away, attending a horse race, he said ! 
"I must see him at once," and al- 
though urged to dismount and take 
some food, his reply was: "No, I 
cannot be delayed ; my business is ur- 
gent." He proceeded immediately on 
his journey; but with a fresh horse, 
one of Sevier's fleetest, I soon over- 
took him; and as we rode along rap- 
idly, he told me why he wished to see 
Sevier as quickly as possible. "A man 
by the name of Phillips, who lives in 
my neighborhood and is a distant con- 
nection of mine, said he has been pa- 

•Oolonel WilHam OamphellwM the maternal grandfather of William O. Preston, (tf VlrslBia, and 
also of John 8. Preeton, of Colnmbla, Sonth Carolina, whose wlfa was a daughter of Wade Bampton m 
a stater of the late Oeneral Wade Hampton, of BonU^ CarpUna, 



roled and sent to me by the British 
leader, Ferguson, to say that if we 
over-mountain men, or badc-water 
men, as Ferguson cstlls us, do not de- 
sist from all opposition to the British 
arms, and take protection under his 
standard, he will march his army 
over the mountains, hang the leaders, 
and lay waste the coimtry with fire 
and sword. As soon as I received 
this message, I started to see Sevier 
to determine what must be done." 

The result of this consultation be- 
tween Shelby and Sevier was a de- 
termination to march with all the men 
they could raise, and attempt to sur- 
prise Ferguson by attacking him in 
his camp, or, at any rate, before he 
was prepared for them ; and they ap- 
pointed a time and place of rendez- 
vous. Most of the militia of McDow- 
ell's command had sought refuge with 
us across the mountains, and were at 
Watauga; and some of their officers 
were with Sevier at the horse race. 
These were seen at once by Shelby; 
and Sevier was to see the rest while 
Shelby, in all haste, was to have his 
own command in readiness, and also 
procure, if possible, the aid and co- 
operation of Colonel William Camp- 
bell,* of the Holston settlements, ad- 
joining us in Washington County, 
Virginia. 

Upon his return to King^s Mead- 
ows, Shelby sent by express, by his 
brother, Moses Shelby, a letter to 
Campbell, urging him to join Sevier 
and himself with all the men he could 
raise. Campbell's home, called Aspen- 
vale, was upon the Virginia frontier, 
and forty miles from Shelb/s. He 
had married Elizabeth Henry, a sis- 
ter of the great patriot, Patrick Hen- 
ry, and he was lieutenant-colonel of 
the militia of Washington County, 
Evan Shelby being the colonel. Camp- 
bell's cousin, Arfiur Campbell, had 
married his sister, and was county 
lieutenant, or colonel commandant 

Colonel William Campbell had been 
engaged with his militia in suppress- 
ing Tory insurrections and upon re- 
ceiving the letter from Shelby, wrote 
in reply that he had already dcter- 
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mined to raise all the men he could 
and march to the southern borders 
of Virginia to oppose Cornwallis when 
he approached that state. Upon re- 
ceiving this reply from Campbell, Shel- 
by at once sent an express with it to 
Sevier, sending also a letter from 
himself stating that he had ordered 
every man in his county to be in readi- 
ness to march with him against Fer- 
guson; although he so much dreaded 
3ie defenseless condition in which 
their families would be left, that 
he had despatched a second letter to 
Campbell, and also one to Arthur 
Campbell, who had recently returned 
from an interview with Governor 
Thomas Jefferson; and Shelby had 
laid before them, in these letters, the 
touching story of McDowell's follow- 
ers, driven from their homes and 
helpless families, and also Ferguson's 
threats and progress. 

[To f?e 



In reply to his second appeal, Shel- 
by received a message from both the 
Campbells that they would co-operate 
with him and Sevier; and aid their 
friends to return to tfieir homes be- 
yond the mountains ; and punish their 
oppressors. It was agreed that one- 
half the militia of the county should 
march with Colonel William Camp- 
bell to the place of rendezvous. 

This promise of aid from their Vir- 
ginia neighbors brought great relief 
to Shelby and Sevier. The Cherokee 
towns were not more than one hun- 
dred miles from the frontiers of Shel- 
by's county, and they were much near- 
er than that to our settlements; and 
we well knew that these Indians were 
preparing to make a formidable at- 
tack. Should there not be left a guard 
sufficient for their protection, the con- 
dition of our people would be deplor- 
able. 
continued.] 



THE DUST CHASER 

By W^ilma Jarratt Ellis 



MODERN life has developed 
a curious creature which 
neither walks, flies nor 
creeps, but rushes, and when it is of 
the feminine gender, we label it the 
dust-chaser. Whether she existed in 
a prehistoric day is not known, but 
she is most assuredly with us to-day, 
and her species is multiplying rapidly. 
She is the woman who sacrifices ev- 
erything to system and order, to spot- 
less linen, shining silver and dustless 
furniture. She ^uges the world of 
women by the kind of a house they 
keep and the sort of meals they serve. 
If she perchance belong to a club, 
she pays some one else to write her 
articles, and when she entertains its 
members she gives one more polishing 
to her furniture and adds one more 
dish to her menu to make up for her 
literary paucity. When other women 
are dreaming sweet dreams of mother- 
hood, loving and pra3ring children in- 
to the world, the poor, deluded dust- 
chaser is thinking how, after their 



arrival, they will litter up the floor 
and scratch the furniture. She sees 
not the beauty of motherhood; she 
realizes only the toil. Her house is 
her kingdom; her home an unknown 
realm. She knows not that woman 
is heir to the heritage of all the beau- 
ty of all the ages ; that music, art and 
poetry were ever the vassals inspired 
and commanded by the charm of her 
personality. She barters ' the birth- 
right of a world of intellect and beau- 
ty for the miserable mess of pottage 
of burrowing like a mole into the dust 
and dirt of life. 

Oh, woman, claim your heritage! 
Qeanliness is right and necessary ; or- 
der is heaven's first law: but above 
and beyond all, you are not a machine, 
but a wonderful human soul, capable 
of a development only a little lower 
than the angels. 

A woman should be the most beau- 
tiful thing in her home. All else in 
it should DC useful or mere accessor- 
ies to show forth her grace and love- 
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liness ; her home should be the frame 
from which she stands out a living, 
sentient thing that all the common- 
places of life cannot make poor or 
sordid. There should be no picture 
in her home that represents more of 

Eice and beauty than she, herself, 
t the handsomest han^ngs drape 
her own form, not the windows. 

Any woman can be graceful and at- 
tain to some measure of beauty if 
she but try. She should polish her 
finger nails more and her silverware 
less ; she should put as much thought 
into plowing roses in her cheeks as 
growing them in her garden. They 
generally grow together. If her in- 
come is small and does not permit 
servants, she should live in a smaller 
house and not make life slavery by 
trying to keep up appearances. There 
is no need that work should eliminate 
all that is gracious and beautiful in 
life. Because one is doing one's duty, 
is it necessary to neglect curling one's 
hair, or making dainty gowns, or pro- 
tecting the hands, or cultivating the 
mind, or developing the poetry and 
romance of life? In trutn is it not 
about as much one's duty to do these 
things as the more material ones? 
Of course, people are circumstanced 
differently, but, rather than have noth- 
ing beautiful, if one has not the true 
gold of life, why, gild what one has; 
it will brighten up things wonderful- 
ly. 

Study the combination of foods, 
rather than the compounding of deli- 
cacies. The family will not then suf- 
fer so much from indigestion, which is 
the bane of our civilization and which 
is mainly caused by our ignorance of 
what foods agree with each other, and 
not what foods agree with one's stom- 
ach. There is entirely too much time 
spent on cooking. We dwarf our in- 
tellects and insult our reasoning fac- 
ulties to cater to depraved tastes and 
out-do our neighbors. The stomach 
requires the major part of our poor, 
deluded women's lives, only to repay 
us by the basest ingratitude. Feed it 
a few, simple, wholesome things, make 
it a part of us, not we of it, and life 
will be an iridescent dream compared 
to what It is now. Mind, body and 
morals are wonderfully influenced by 



the kind of food we eat, but people 
are intellectual or strong or good m 
spite of our present-day method of 
living, not because of it I plead for 
simple, wholesome food, a few dishes 
and those well cooked. 

Have one course less for break- 
fast and go out and watch the dawn 
ride up the east. Put oflf tfie dish 
washing a few minutes and see the 
dew-mist leave the violets. If you 
have little ones, take them out in the 
evening, sometimes, and watch the ' 
stars. In the dim silence of night, in 
the long years after, they will remem- 
ber. Take them to church, teach them 
to say their prayers, and yet only de- 
velop the material part, and they will 
never know religion. Teach them the 
mystic holiness of the night, the gran- 
deur and beauty of the dawn, the God 
expression in flower and stock and 
stone, and watch the hungry souls 
reach up to grasp the infinite revela- 
tion! 

And yet, I would not have you un- 
derstand that I mean a woman's work 
and sacrifice have no value. The 
world were a barren place without the 
inspiration of her love — and love al- 
ways means work, always means sac- 
rifice. I only plead for wisdom, that 
judgment may temper work and sac- 
rifice, else the majesty of both will 
degenerate into the subjection of slav- 
ery. I am but pleading for a spirit- 
ual instead of a material realm; for 
a world where duty need not be at 
bitter warfare against beauty; but 
pleading for a woman to come into 
her own, a home where she shines 
forth the fairest jewel, gemmed in by 
little children. For greater than paint- 
ing or statuary to adorn a home is the 
beauty of children. 

The grandest masters of art and 
sculpture have never produced one- 
half so lovely, so perfect a thing, as 
a little child. Its little foot is matdi- 
less. Its little hands perfection ; its lit- 
tle first cry, to the woman's heart at- 
tuned to God, the most beautiful sym- 
phony of all creation. And yet, witii 
stars overhead, with flowers under- 
neath, with the universe in our grasp, 
there are some with the face and form 
of woman whom a discerning world 
labels Dust-Chasers. 
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"A panic," said Old Wash to me 
the other night, "is a invenshun uv de 
white man to carry out some skeme 
uv his own. Why, these here panics, 
Marse John, is as ol' as Ejup*. De 
Good Book tells uv a panic down dar 
when de lean swine et up de fat swine. 
Dar wuz jes' as much money in Pha- 
ro's house den es befo' — it jes' went 
into its hole. Prosper'ty is lak a 
groun' hog — ^hit cain't stan' to see its 
shadder — hit skeers him. But it don' 
bothah us, Marse John, fur a nigger 
can Stan' ennything a white man can, 
an' eat a lot mo' things dan de white 
man urver dreamed uv. Fac' is, no- 
body enjoys a panic lak a nigger or a 
po' white. Hit fetches things down 
whar we c'n reach 'em. Why, I've 
been eatin' tuhkey reg'lar sence de pan- 
ic, tuhkey an' spare ribs an' sausages 
an' beefsteaks. All uv 'em's now down 
to rock bottom, thank Gawd, an* I 
hopes dey'll stay down. Las' year tuh- 
keys brung twenty cents a poun' an' 
po' white fo'ks cudden' look at 'em. 
Now de farms uv Middle Tennessee is 
full of 'em at any ole price. An' hawg 
meat? Lawd! 
I'se greasy in- 
side an' out! 

"Panics is all 
right. I enjoys 
'em. De good 
Marster put 
more'n enough 
here fur us all, 
an' when some 
uv you folks 
try to git it all 
into one bam or bin, an' let de res' uv 
de worl' starve, it gits de res' uv de 
worl' sorter suspishus, an' suspishun 
am de mother uv panics. Den arter 
you got all de po' fo'kses money in yo' 
banks, you claps de lid on an' sets 
down on it, sayin': 

"'Hab conferdunce, frien's! Hab 
conferdunce! In Gad we trusts!"' 
The old man laughed for a minute 




"Dese bankers minds me uv a time, 
Marse John, when I loans my bes' 
mule to a preacher nigger named 
Luke. Luke borrowed him to ride to 
a deestrick meetin' in West Marshall, 
but he nurver stop dar, but keep on 
wes'ward, as fur as I could Tarn by 
follerin' his trail to de Miss'ippi Riv- 
er. I gin up bofe Luke an' de mule es 
lost an' nurver heerd nothin' uv 'em 
fer ten years. Den one day I gits a 



letter f 'um Luke down in de Pan Han- 
dle, an' he say : 

" 'Hab conferdunce, brother, I'll be 
back soon an' return de mule I bor- 
rered. Hab conferdunce! It am a 
godly virtue! Yo' brother in de Lawd, 
Luke.' 

"I still got de conferdunce an' 
Luke's got de mule! 

"Why, Marse John, we don't need 
much money here. I've knowed one 
baked 'possum, dressed wid sweet per- 
taters, to wipe out de de'ts uv a whole 
nigger settlement betwix* 'em. De 
fust nigger dat cotch it, an' dressed 
it an' cooked it don't hab no trouble 
er-passin' it to de nex' in lickerdashun 
uv his debt— dat wuz dead easy — spe- 
shully as ever' nigger wuz hongry an' 
wanted it; an' when it got to me I et 
it, an' eberybody wuz happy, all dey 
debts wuz paid, an' dah wuz plenty 
mo' 'possum in de woods. When dey 
seed how slick it wuck we 'cided f'um 
dat day in dat settlement we'd use 
baked 'possum es a mejum uv ex- 
change an* nobody nurver b'en hon- 
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gry sence. Whut things we raise we 
trades fur baked 'possums an' keeps 
gwine. Hit's a whole lot better'n dese 
here packin' house certiferkits dat 
dese here white fo'ks* conferdunce 
banks puts out. 

"I went down to de bank de yudder 
day an' took one uv dem packin house 
scrips erlong, an' begged Marse Joe 
to gin me some sho' nufiF money; but 
he tells me dat I didn't know whut I 
wuz talkin' Tlwut, dat my packin' 
house certiferkits wuz a long ways 
better'n money. 

"'Eb'ry dollar uv 'em,' sez he, 'is 
wuth a dollar an' a ha'f, de money be- 
in' dar in de bank fer to show it' 

" 'Why, look,' sez he, 'it's better'n 
money, I tell you.' 

" 'I tell you, Marse Toe,' sez I, 'they 
sho' is valuble. But ef ever' dollar uv 
'em is wuth a dollar an' a ha'f, as you 
say, hit seem to me mighty keerless 
uv you not to keep 'em in de bank, an' 
let out dat ole no-count money !' 

"Wal,' sez he, 'dis thing jes' had to 
come. But it'll prove to be a blessin' 
in disgize fur it'll make Congress do 
somethin'.' 

" 'Yes, Marse Joe,' I sez, a-scratch- 
in' my head ; 'but it 'pears lak you is 
settin' on de blessin* !' 

"'Now heah, Wash,' said Marse Joe, 
'I see you don't understan' this, an' I 
want ail my bank customers, black an' 
white, to see jes' how it is. Now heah, 
it's this way: These stificates is 
better'n money. You comes heah with 
yo' check fer five dollars. I gives you 
two dollars in money, and three dol- 
lars in stificates which is worth mo' 
than the money. Now see?' 

" 'Yes, Marse Joe,' sez I, *I see — it 
this away : I goes to feed my ole boss 
to-night. He's had nothin' to eat all 
day. I gives him two nubbins of cohn 
an' then I hangs up in his hay rack a 
b'utiful kromo picture called Bringin' 
in de Sheaves for him to look at. Dat 
orter satisfy enny boss,' sez I, 'orten 
it?' 

"But Marse Joe didn't see de p'int." 

The old man thought a while, 
lauding gently. 

"Dat 'minds me uv Bre'r Pete. 
Why, Marse John, a baked 'possum is 
not only de bes' mejum uv exchange 



in de wurl', but I've knowed one uv 
'em to raise de dead! You think I'm 
jokin' but I ain't, ez I kin prove by 
eb'ry niggah in our settlement dat 
seed me raise dat dead nigger. 

"Endurin' de wust uv de panic uv 
sebenty-three, Bre'r Pete, a contrairy 
nigger dat wuz allers hongry, an' al- 
lers dun jes' whut nobody else 'ud do, 
'fused to jine wid us in our 'possum 
exchange skeme, bein' too lazy to hunt 
'possum an' too contrairy to wuk in 
harness, an' havin' nothin' to eat, he 
kep' er-gittin' weaker an' weaker twell 
he jes' nachally died. 

"I knowed how hongry he wuz be- 
fo' he died, so 'stidder burjrin' him de 
fus' day lak his widder wanted us to 



do (fur she knowed Pete wuz difiF'- 
unt, an' she'd b'en feedin' him a long 
time, she said, an' she didn' wanter 
take no risks), I 'suaded 'em to let 
me try my han' on Pete. Wal, we laid 
him out an' de niggers come fur miles 
to set up wid de cawpst, Ef dar is 
ennything a nigger laks to do, hit is 
to set up wid a cawpse an' go to a 
fim'ral. Why, I've knowed meny an' 
meny a niggah to die jes' to see how 
big a fun'ral he could hab! An' so 
dey wuz all dar fur to set up wid Pete. 
Niggers dat hadn't spoke to Pete fur 
ten years, niggers dat had beat him in 
chicken an' dog trades, niggers dat 
had hoodooed an' stole his fence rails, 
niggers dat wanted his wife, niggers 
dat had lied about him in de chu'di, 
all wuz dar, so sorry an' yet so sati'- 
fied. 

"You couldn' see Pete fo' de gloom 
in dat room, he bein' nachelly black. 
Now, fo' I went over, I had a nice, 
young 'possum baked sweet an' brown 
in de middle uv steamin' hot yaller 
yam pertaters. Over all dis I had 
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poured fresh butter gravy mixed wid 
a little barbycue sauce uv vinegar an' 
pepper an' big, white inguns. Dis 
poured over hot, raised a insense dat 
made mighty nigh eb'ry nigger dar 
drop dead wid Pete. 

" 'Now, brethern an' sistren,* sez I, 
es I fotched de 'possum in in a big, 
ole-fashion' stew pan, er-steamin' an' 
er-splutt'rin' an' de 'possimi fat siz- 
zlin', an de 'taters sorter coughin', 
'I've alius know'd dat de hair uv de 
dawg wuz good fur de bite. Br'er 
Pete, as you-all know, died uv a panic 
an' privashun, also uv bein' too hon- 
gry an' headstrong, a lesson fur eb'ry 
nigger heah, dat in time uv panic we'd 
bet^ all pull togethah, hit bein' no 
time fer 'speriments wid yo' stum- 
micks. Knowin' how hongry he wuz 
when he died an' whilst he lived, I'm 
er-gwine to see ef I kain't fetch him 
to life ag'in wid de same medicine, fur 
I don't bel'ebe enny uv Pete's orgins 
is out uv j'int, speshully his eatin' or- 
gins, es his sorrowin' widder will tes- 
tify when Pete wuz in his usual health 
an' appetite. An' whilst you-all sing 
dat good ole hymn: 

De fat uv my possesshuns rise 
Up in de nostrils of de skies, 

" 'I'm er-gwine to try a little 'speri- 
ment on Pete dat'U raise him 'f'um 
de daid ef ennything dis side uv Ga- 
bri'l's hawn kin do it. Jes' all stan' 
aside f um aroun' de bed an' gin me 
air an' elbow room.' 

"I raised de winder so de air 'ud 
blow acrost him. Dar he laid, dead as 
a 'Publican canderdate in Texas an' 
colder'n de bunions on Marse Fair- 
bankses' toes. I felt uv 'im an' I 
knows. It was a fall night an' only 
middlin' cool, but Lawd, Marse John, 
when I touched him, he wuz so daid 
an' cold he turned de hair oil I put 
on my haid inter taller! 

"I lamed den dat a nigger dyin' uv 
honger dies deader an' colder dan en- 
nybody. 

"But Thad a 'bidin' faith dat Pete 
wuz still hongry an' faith is de princi- 
pullest thing in wuckin' miracles ! 

"I set dat steamin', stewin' pan on 
his chist, in his folded arms, so de 
win' would waft de scent acrost his 
face: 



" 'Now, brethern an' sistren,' sez I, 
'all jine in de hymn an' g^n de 'possum 
time to wuck.' 

"And den I led out, gibin' it out 
two lines at a time an' all uv em er- 
f ollerin' : 

De fat uv my possesshuns rise 
Up in de nostrils uv de skies., 

"I Stop an' look at Pete. De hot 
'possum Steam wuz er-rollin' acrost his 
face, but he wuz still daid. I led 
erg^in : 

De steam uv incense it am sweet. 
Arise, my soul, dis scent to meet I 

"Still no sign f'um Pete, so I led 
erg'in : 

My houngry stummick yearns to see 
A taste uv dis divinity! 

"Pete didn' move, but I ^ee de res' 
uv de congergashun wuz tur'bly 'fect- 
ed. Dat 'possum wouldn't 'a' b'en dar 
two minits ef a cawpse hadn't 'a' helt 
it 

"I led erg'in, thinkin' I'd git a Uttle 
more 'splicit: 

What am de grejunts uv dis stew 
On what I stakes my faith anew? 

"Nuffin' f'um Pete: 

'Possum cotch in a 'simmon tree, 
Gray an' fat es he kin be, 

"Dey all foUered — dey moufs, lak 
dey eyes, waterin'. 

Cooked wid 'taters, gravy brotvn, 
Inguns vuid melted butter roun' — 

"Den, bless heaben! I seed de en' 
uv Pete's nose 'gin to wuck, jes' a lit- 
tle, lak a rabbit snuffin' g)rarden truck. 
"I fairly lif de roof off wid de nex' 
lines : 

Rise my soul, dese 'taters sweet, 
Rise an' eat uv 'possum meat! 

"M arse 
John, I over- 
done it. Fo' I 
could say 
Amen, I seed 
Pete's mouth 
'gin to wuck, - 
his eyes flew 
opin, he sot 
up in de bed, 
whilst eb'ry 
nigger dar turned summersets out'n 
dat doo', an' some uv 'em am er-rim- 
nin' yit! 

"But Pete an' me, we ct de 'pos- 
sum!" 
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DURING the late 'so's the 
squadron of war vessels main- 
tained by the United States 
on the coast of Africa did efficient 
service in co-operation with the Eng- 
lish squadron. The slave trade had 
long since assumed such proportions 
as to be a source of great anxiety to 
both governments, and as far back 
as 1820 they had agreed by treaty that 
each would maintain on the African 
coast a squadron of at least eighty 
guns. 

Among the American vessels de- 
tailed for this service were the frig- 
ates Constellation and Vincennes, and 
many and varied were the adventures 
whidi befell them. Exciting chases 
were the order of the day, and many 
slave ships were captured through 
their inability to outsail the war ves- 
sels. 

There was one daring slaver, how- 
ever, hailing from an American port 
and flying the Stars and Stripes, 
which eluded the combined efforts of 
the Vincennes and three English gun- 
boats. This was the clipper ship, Re- 
becca, hailing from New Orleans, and 
may be cited as probably the only in- 
stance where a slaver neatly pulled the 
wool over the eyes of the United 
States government. 

When John McDonogh, a promi- 
nent Southern planter, died in 1850, 
he gave freedom to his slaves, condi- 
tioned upon their emigration to Li- 



beria after a certain period of years. 
The time elapsed in the spring of 1859, 
and arrangements were immediately 
concluded for their transportation. 

It had been intended to send 
them upon a sailing packet which left 
Baltimore every year with a cargo of 
supplies and large niunbers of emi- 
grants, but the Rebecca, about to sail 
for the African coast, apparently up- 
on a peaceful trading mission, offered 
an opportunity which occasioned less 
bother, so the McDonogh commis- 
sioners settled upon her and immedi- 
ately engaged her services. 

The Kebecca^s captain, who had 
been trying vainly for months to se- 
cure papers which would allow him to 
approach the African coast unmolest- 
ed, was only too glad to ship a cargo 
that would take him to the land of 
black ebony. Thus the commissioners 
unconsciously gave employment to 
one of the most notorious of slave 
ships, and, incidentally, caused the 
war vessels of England and the 
United States much tether. 

The Rebecca left her wharf in New 
Orleans at four o'clock one evening, 
and the following morning was plow- 
ing the waves of the gulf. At the cap- 
tain's table, beside that officer, were 
the first mate, a medical officer and 
two Spanish gentlemen who spoke 
very little English. These men had 
introduced themselves to the various 
members of the ship's company as 
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representatives of an Havana com- 
mercial house. Only the captain and 
the first mate knew that they were, 
in reality, members of a Spanish com- 
pany engaged in the importation of 
slaves, and were only awaiting such 
a time as they might be rid of the 
present cargo to assume command of 
the ship in their true colors. 

On the second morning out the 
Spaniards held a wordy consultation 
with the captain to decide whether 
the slaves on board should be deliv- 
ered to the Liberian authorities, as the 
contract called for, or be landed on 
the south side of Cuba, where they 
would bring a good, round sum. The 
Spaniards were for violating the con- 
tract and pocketing the gold realized 
by the transaction, but the Rebecca's 
captain, though a conscienceless scoun- 
drel enough, was fearful lest he run 
his head into a noose ; so he told them 
that he had agreed to land the negroes 
on the African coast and would per- 
mit no change of program as long as 
he was in command, and to this they 
were forced to siibmit, though they 
did it with bad grace. 

The wind held good throughout the 
journey and the Rebecca covered an 
average of three hundred and thirty 
miles a day — 2l very remarkable speed 
for a sailing vessel. Life on board 
was as pleasant as could be desired, 
for the Spaniards had provided every 
delicacy necessary for the comfort of 
officers and crew. The negroes, un- 
accustomed to the motion of the vessel, 
soon grew sick of the voyage and the 
ceaseless inactivity, until finally the of- 
ficers set them to laundering clothes. 

On July I, 1859, the Rebecca, then 
nearing her destination, was struck by 
a severe storm of wind and hail off 
Cape Palmas. A white mist obscured 
objects near the water' and hid the 
approach of a small steamer that re- 
mainjed undiscovered until she had 
fired a blank shot for the slaver to 
heave to. The Rebecca hoisted the 
American flag and held her course. 
The steamer proved to be the English 
cruiser Viper, and when she had ap- 
proached as close as was practicable, 
she sent an officer aboard. 

He politely stated his mission, after 



which he was invited below where 
the ship's papers were produced for 
his inspection. This ceremony was 
not compulsory, for the Rebecca was 
now wimin the limits of the Liberian 
government ; but the Spaniards feared 
they might meet the inquisitive Viper 
again, and if they now satisfied the 
Englishman's doubts, much incon- 
venience mig^t be averted in the fu- 
ture. 

The officer stated that he had been 
on the lookout for the Rebecca, hav- 
ing been informed by his government 
that she was a suspected slaver. He 
seemed greatly chagrined to find that 
she had on an inward instead of on 
outward bound cargo. He seemed al- 
so surprised to learn that the ship 
had reached her destination. He left 
after a short stay, and the Viper 
steamed off to the southward. The 
Rebecca continued on up the coast 
and finally dropped anchor off the 
mouth of the St. Paul river. 

A message announcing her arrival 
was then sent to the authorities on 
shore, requesting the presence on 
board of the person or persons au- 
thorized to receive the ship's cargo. 
A Liberian officer arrived during the 
evening and arrangements were soon 
completed for the disposition of the 
negrqes. 

The Fourth of July was a Liberian 
"fete day," and the ship's officers re- 
ceived an invitation to dine with the 
president of Liberia and his minis- 
ters. While ashore they learned«»that 
the Rebecca was still regarded with 
ataspidon, and as the Viper had just 
put in an appearance and anchored 
near them, it was decided to depart 
at once. 

The last batch of negroes was land- 
ed the following morning, and at noon 
the Rebecca hoisted her anchor and 
sped down the bay under a full head 
of canvas. The Viper, which had 
steam up for any emergency, made 
haste to follow, only to find that the 
sailing ship traveled twelve miles to 
her eight. Before dark the Rebecca 
was hull down on the horizon. 

The next day the two Spaniards 
appeared on deck attired in open 
shirts, white trousers, and red sashes. 
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With silk handkerchiefs knotted about 
their necks, and soft felt hats sitting 
jauntily on their heads, they looked 
like t3rpical pirates. 

The crew was assembled on the af- 
ter deck and the elder Spaniard in- 
formed them in broken English that 
he had assumed command ofthe ship. 
He said the subordinate officers might 
retain their positions, and that the 
former captain and first mate were to 
be advised with upon every occasion. 
He went on to say that the object of 
the voyage was to secure on the coast 
of Africa a cargo of negroes to be 
landed in Cuba. He explained that 
the trip was full of peril, but if suc- 
cessful, also full of money, but if any 
member of the crew desired to be 
put ashore, the ship would be stopped 
at a place where he could be landed 
safely and double wages to date given 
him. Every man expressed a desire 
to remain. 

The Rebecca was several weeks in 
advance of the time set for the re- 
ceiving of her cargo, so she sailed 
leisurely back and forth along the 
coast, taking good care to keep well 
out of die path of the cruisers. After 
some forty days of maneuvering, the 
ship was headed for the Congo River. 

Seeing here a satisfactory signal, 
the captain sailed up the stream, ar- 
riving at a trading station on the fol- 
lowing day. This move was for the 
purpose of deceiving the war vessels, 
as the Rebecca was yet some distance 
from* her destination, and their cau- 
tion was rewarded by the sight of a 
man-o'-war's long-boat which fol- 
lowed them up the Congo and an- 
chored but a few feet from their bow. 
It belonged to the British gunboat 
Tigris, which had been warned by the 
Viper that the Rebecca was a suspect- 
ed slaver. So the boat was sent in the 
Rebeccafs wake to investigate while 
the Tigris lay near the mouth of the 
river to apprehend the suspect and ex- 
amine her cargo as she passed out to 
sea. 

Determined to outsail the Tigris, 
the Rebecca's officers got things in 
readiness to drop down the stream at 
a moment's notice. If successful in 
eluding the war vessel she would im- 



mediately sail down the coast to the 
place where her cargo lay awaiting 
her. 

To make matters worse for the 
slaver, a Portuguese warship took up 
her station to the north of die river's 
mouth, and another British gunboat, 
the Vixen, to the south. With the Tig- 
ris in such close proximity, affairs 
were rather complicated. Then, as if 
to cap the climax, word was received 
on board the slaver that die Vincennes 
had also arrived in the vicinity of the 
Congo. Of all the vessels on the Af- 
rican blockade, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Constellation, the Vin- 
cennes was the one the Rebecca least 
wished to meet, for the American ship 
was not only a formidable antagonist, 
but a fast sailer as well. 

One morning near the first of Oc- 
tober, the British tars who manned 
the Tigris' long-boat went ashore at 
the solicitation of the captain of the 
trading post to quell a riot among the 
natives, leaving but a single man on 
watch. This was the long looked-for 
opportunity and the Rebecca raised 
anchor and slipped down stream, tow- 
ing the Tigris boat and the lone sail- 
or. At the river's mouth the boat was 
cut adrift and the slaver sped by the 
Tigris under full sail. The Eiiglish 
vessel soon gave chase, but the fast- 
sailing Rebecca quickly demonstrated 
to her enemy that she was not in the 
race. Proceeding due west, the Re- 
becca i\so eluded the Portuguese ship 
on the north and the Vixen on the 
south. 

At daylight every man Jack was 
employed in dianging the appearance 
of the Rebecca, In a short time the 
ship had been painted black, and all 
incriminating papers, together with the 
American flag, cast overboard. Then 
the course was changed to the south 
where the cargo of black ebony await- 
ed her coming. 

On the afternoon of the fourdi day 
after her escape from the Congo, the 
Rebecca again stood in toward the 
shore, accurate observations having 
been taken to the satisfaction of the 
Spaniards. At daybreak the ship was 
within two miles of the African coast 
As soon as signals were displayed at 
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the masthead, the beach seemed to 
swarm with moving objects, and soon 
a fleet of canoes was made out, each 
containing from four to six negroes. 
Ladders were lowered over the side 
of the ship and the work of taking on 
the cargo began. 

At two o'clock, when nearly all the 
negroes were on board, the lookout at 
the masthead descried a trail of smoke 
on the northern horizon, and soon the 
Vixen loomed up out of the haze. 
The Rebecca continued her work un- 
til the Vixen was but three miles away, 
then the boats which had been low- 
ered to assist the canoes were recalled 
and sail hoisted rapidly. The gunboat 
began firing solid shot, but none of 
tiiem struck the slaver, and soon the 
Rebecca was bowling out to sea under 
a cloud of snowy canvas. 

The Vixen continued to make fu- 
tile attempts to disable her enemy, but 
by dark she was five miles astern and 
losing ground rapidly. At daylight 
the southeast trade wind was driving 
the Rebecca along at a fourteen-knot 
gait, with nothing but a thin trail of 
smoke on the eastern horizon to re- 
veal the whereabouts of the Vixen, 

The Rebecca shaped her course for 
the West Indies and near the end of 
October approached the Caribbee Is- 
lands. Here she changed her course 
so as to run between the islands of 
Martinique and Dominique, this being 
decided as the safest. Few sails were 
met with and these were easily avoid- 
ed. About noon on the third of No- 
vember, the Rebecca dropped anchor 
off her destination — ^a chain of six lit- 



tle islands running parallel with Cu- 
ba, southeast of the province of Puer- 
to Principe. 

The ship was anchored in fourteen 
fathoms of water and the landing of 
the negroes began. Two hours were 
necessary to put them ashore with suf- 
ficient food and sails for shelter. Then 
the ship's carpenter was sent below 
to scuttle the vessel. All the com- 
bustible material on board was col- 
lected and strewn along the decks and 
a match touched to it. Before the of- 
ficers and men were ashore the vessel 
was ablaze from stem to stem. Gradu- 
ally she settled, and in an hour there 
was nothing but a few charred tim- 
bers to indicate that tiiere had ever 
been such a vessel as the slave-ship, 
Rebecca, 

The members of the crew were as- 
sembled ashore and informed that a 
sloop had been sent for money to pay 
them off. The Americans were enter- 
tained lavishly by the Spaniards until 
the return of this little vessel some 
days later, when every man received 
more than his due in Spanish gold 
doubloons. The Spaniards then in- 
terested themselves in the Americans 
and assisted them in procuring pass- 
ports with which to leave Cuba, which 
was accomplished after certain for- 
malities had been complied with. 

Never before in the history of the 
slave trade had a slaver been able to 
make merry at the expense of the com- 
bined fleets of England and America. 
The Rebecca was one of the last of the 
daring vessels which so annoyed the 
cruisers of both nations in the few 
years just prior to ftie Civil War. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

The next day the Squire was buried. 

The funeral seemed one of especial 
sadness, shadowed as it was witii the 
stain and mystery of a dark crime, 
and with neither kith nor kin present 
to mourn, for Milton Derr was behind 
iron bars, and the girl flatly refused 
to attend the funeral, despite her 
mother's urging. 

"I won't add a hypocrite's tears to 
my other shortcomings, and neither 
will I be a show to some folks who 
will go more out of idle curiosity than 
sympathy," said the girl, decisively, 
and so her mother went alone. 

The toll gate was thrown open to 
the public during the funeral, which 
was no more than a proper mark of 
respect to the Squire's memory, for he 
had long been president of tfie road, 
and was a large stockholder, besides. 

The day itself was one of gloom and 
dreariness, with low-hanging clouds 
surcharged with sullen rain, while at 
each frequent blast of wind there was 
a skurrying of fallen leaves, seeking, 
like sentient things, to find shelter 
from the pitiless rain. 

The interment was in the family 
burying ground, where the first wife 
lay at rest, and the tall weeds and 
grasses of the enclosure were trampled 
by many eager feet. 



and when they spoke in low tones, it 
was mostly of the man within the pris- 
on cell, and little of the one within his 
coffin. 

The coming of Mrs. Brown, unac- 
companied by her daughter, gave new 
food for comment, and for a time fol- 
lowing her arrival, the victim and the 
accused were both forgotten in the 
fact of the strange absence of one who 
might almost he called a "widowed 
bride." 

Early that morning, on looking 
from the toll-house window, the first 
sight to greet the unhappy girl had 
been the hearse containing the casket 
for the Squire coming along the road 
from the town, and the sight had so 
unnerved her that she once more shut 
herself in her room, a-prey to harrow- 
ing thoughts. 

Long after the mother had gone to 
the funeral she sat motionless and 
dazed, listening in a sort of hopeless 
apathy to the sound of vehicles rolling 
by, carrying those to pay their last 
tribute of respect to the dead; then, 
after ages, it seemed, she heard the 
sound of their return, and understood 
that "earth had been given to earth," 
and still no widow's weeds were nec- 
essary for her, no blinding tears need 
be shed — in truth, they would have 
been but a cruel mockery. 

She felt a profound pity for the one 
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whose life had gone out so quickly, 
and in so tragic a manner, yet there 
was a deeper pity, and — God forgive 
her! — a changeless love in her heart 
for the poor, unfortunate being, whose 
insane jealousy had brought him to 
his present strait Yet why blame 
him? She, herself, was the cause of 
it all. She could not help but remem- 
ber this; indeed, she did not wish to 
forget it. It was his great love for 
her, and her own seeming unworthi- 
ness that had wrought his ruin. She 
was the guilty one in the eye of God, 
not Milton Derr. 

A day or two after the funeral, Bil- 
ly West came by the gate one after- 
noon on his way from town, and 
brought word to the unhappy girl that 
Milton had asked to see her, and 
begged that she would come to the 
jail. He had something of importance 
to say to her. 

"How does he look? How does he 
seem to bear up under the strain?" 
asked Sally, anxiously. 

"He's broken down considerable," 
admitted Billy. "He looks ten years 
older, to my thinkin'. Of course, I 
said what I could to cheer him up, 
but I'm afraid he's got himself into a 
pretty bad box." 

"I don't believe he did it," affirmed 
Sally, faintly, but she turned her eyes 
away as she made the denial. 

"It don't look possible," agreed 
Billy. "It really don't. I never would 
have thought it of him. I hope he can 
prove himself clear of the deed." 

"Won't you ask Sophronia to come 
by to-morrow and go with me?" asked 
Sally, thoughtfully, "I hate to go 
alone." 

"Yes, to be sure," answered Billy, 
"I'll ride over to-night an' see her." 

On, the morrow Sophronia came. 
Mrs. Brown at once suspected Sally's 
motives in going to town, and when 
she put the question point-blank to her 
daughter, Sally frankly confessed that 
she was going to see Milton. 

"Sally Brown!" cried her mother, 
with her hands upraised. "The idea 
of your standin' there, an' tellin' me 
you air goin' to see that miserable 
murderer, that's not only cheated you 
out of a good husband, but out. of a 



lot o' property besides. He ought to 
be hung, an' you know it !" 

"He sent for me, and I'm going," 
answered Sally, simply. 

"Well, go!" cried her mother, 
wrathfuUy, "go ! an' soon folks will be 
sayin' that, like as not, you also had a 
hand in gettin' the Squire put out of 
the way. It seems a hard thing to say 
about your own child, but I declare it 
begins to look like it," added Mrs. 
Brown, bitterly. 

Quidc upon the words the girl's eyes 
flashed forth something of the indig- 
nation she felt at their cruel signifi- 
cance, and an angry torrent of denial 
rose to her lips, and yet it was sudden- 
ly stayed by an inner voice that seemed 
to say — "Who but you has brought it 
all about?" 

She did, indeed, have a hand in it, 
but not in the way her mother sug- 
gested. Sally turned away and made 
no answer. 

When she was brought face to face 
with the prisoner, the gloom of the 
place, the grated cell, Ae dismal air 
of confinement, burst upon her in 
startling reality, and forced on her 
lively imagination the full significance 
of her lover's peril. 

Milt looked pale and careworn, 
while in his dark eyes lingered the 
look of the hunted, supplanting the 
frank, free gaze they had worn in his 
careless freedom. He was a prisoner, 
and the sweet freedom of the hills 
was no longer his portion. It was 
some moments before the girl could 
trust herself to speak, and in Milt's 
eyes there also lingered a suspicious 
moisture. 

The jailer and Sophronia had dis- 
creetly withdrawn to the further end 
of the dim corridor, and were talking 
over Milton's case in low voices of 
deep concern. 

"Sally," said the prisoner, in an un- 
dertone that reached only her ears, "I 
have sent for you ta put myself right 
in your eyes. After what happened 
the other night, and what I had said 
to you in my ungovernable jealousy, 
there's only one thing you could think 
of me in connection with this misera- 
ble aflfair, and I can't blame you in the 
least for thinking it. You, of all oth- 
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ers, have the best right to call me a 
murderer, but as God in heaven is my 
judge, I swear to you, by the sacred 
memory of my dead mother, that I 
did not commit that crime I" , 

"I couldn't bring myself to believe 
you would do so dreadful a thing," 
said the girl, tearfully, looking into 
his dark eyes with the mists of doubt 
clearing her own, despite all the dam- 
aging circumstances. 

"I didn't do it!" asserted Milt, ve- 
hanently. "I know that everjrthing 
points to me as the guilty man, in your 
eyes, at least, but I am not guilty. It 
is true that I was in a frenzy, and 
quite beside myself with anger when 
I made those foolish threats. If I 
could have met my uncle, then and 
there, I think I could have throttled 
him and been glad of the chance. 

"Before I had gone half die dis- 
tance to his house, I began to under- 
stand what a fool I had been, and I 
was half tempted to turn back and beg 
your forgiveness, but pride would not 
let me, and I walked on almost to my 
uncle's gate that leads into the avenue. 

"As I walked along, I began to 
reason more calmly with myself. Why 
should I burden my soul with a crime 
on account of a woman that had treat- 
ed me thus falsely? What good could 
come of it? I was a fool for ever com- 
ing back. I should have stayed when 
once I had gotten safely away. 

"To be seen in this locality was only 
courting death, not only K)r myself, 
but for Steve Judson, who had be- 
friended me. After the risk he had 
run to save my life, it would be per- . 
fidy to bring vengeance on his head by 
my return. I truly hope he has left 
this part of the country since they have 
caught me," added Mihon, earnestly. 

"While I was thinking over all these 
things," he continued, "I heard a 
horseman coming along the road, and 
fearing that a flash of lightning might 
reveal my presence to some one I 
knew, I hastily climbed a fence oppo- 
site my uncle's place, and started off 
across the country in the direction of 
Grigg's Station, fully determined that 
I would take the first train possible, 
and forever leave this spot. 

"Imagine my consternation when I 



was arrested the next morning, 
charged with the very crime I had 
threatened to commit tlie night before 
in my blind passion. 

"I could scarcely believe that it was 
not some hideous joke that was being 
played on me, as a just punishment 
for my wicked thoughts, and when 
they told me my uncle was dead- 
murdered — and that I was accused of 
the crime, my own actions must have 
led than to believe me guilty. I al- 
most began to wonder, if, in some in- 
sane moment of sdf-forgetfulness, I 
could really have committed the deed. 
Then calmer judgment came to my 
rescue and proclaimed my innocence. 
This is die truth, the whole truth, of 
that wretched night, Sally!" cried 
Milt 

"I believe you, every word" said 
the girl simply. 

"That is why I sent for you. I 
wanted you to know the full facts in 
the case. If you believe me innocent, I 
can stand the censure of the whole 
worid." 

"And now that the Squire is dead, 
and can no longer harm you, I, too, 
have something to confess," adinittcd 
tfie girl. "I am now free to tell why I 
promised to marry him. I did it for 
your sake. Milt." 

"For my sake !" he echoed. 

"Yes, the night the New Pike gate 
was attacked, your hat was found near 
the toll-house, in the dusty road. 
Don't you remember you had written 
both our names under the lining tiie 
day of the picnic last September? 
Squire Bixler had that hat in his pos- 
session, and was taking it to town to 
give it to the officers. I knew if they 
closely examined the hat, they would 
find our names, and I knew you would 
be arrested and sent to prison. So I 
promised to marry the Squire if he 
would give me up that hat, and let 
you e;o free." 

"And you did this for my sake?" 
asked Milton Derr, falteringly. "Sal- 
ly! Sally! can you ever forgive me?" 
he cried penitently. 

But even as he looked, pleadingly, 
anxiously, into her upturned face, the 
light of forgiveness had already il- 
lumined the gentle, tear-dimmed eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

The fall term of court was now in 
session, and Milton Derr was put on 
trial for his life. 

The case, deeply tinged with ro- 
mance and mystery, aroused a lively 
and unusual interest, both in the town 
and county, and during the progress 
of the trial the courtroom was crowd- 
ed with interested spectators. 

While the prisoner had seemed at 
first both careless and indifferent re- 
garding his fate, now, since his inter- 
view with his former sweetheart, he 
began to feel a strong and urgent de- 
sire to prove his innocence, and to do 
what he could to help clear the mys- 
tery of the murder. 

The girl had given him a point to 
unravel. 

"Do you remember telling me that 
a horseman came down the road the 
night you were near the Squire's 
gate?" she asked of Derr on her sec- 
ond visit to the jail. 

"Yes, it was the fear of meeting this 
horseman, and perhaps being recog- 
nized by him in the lightning's sudden 
glare, that led me to quit the highway 
and take to the fields." 

"Well, that horseman never passed 
me, and I feel sure he never passed 
through the New Pike gatcf," said 
Sally, thoughtfully. "I waited in the 
road some little time, hoping you 
would turn back, and even after I had 

fone to bed it was a long time before 
fell asleep. I heard no sound of 
passing. Whoever that rider was, he 
stopped at, or near Squire Bixler's 
place, and came no further. If we 
could manage to find out who this per- 
son was, the mystery of the murder 
might be solved." 

There was little evidence to be in- 
troduced on either side during the 
progress of the trial, and what little 
there was helped to weigh against the 
prisoner. His movements at Grigg's 
Station were those of a man striving 
to avoid notice, indeed, his whole bear- 
ing before and after his arrest was 
that of a guilty person seeking to make 
good his escape. 

The accused offered no explanation 
of his presence at the station, where 



he was on the point of buying a ticket 
to the West when arrested. To have 
done so he would have had to disclose 
his connection with the raiders, the 
cause of his flight and return, and his 
presence in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of his uncle's farm on that fatal 
night. 

He was in an unfortunate position, 
it seemed, when everything appeared 
to work to his disadvantage, and help 
throw suspicion on his movements, 
and yet he dared not turn the needed 
light on them. He knew he was safe, 
so far as Sally was concerned, in re- 
gard to meeting her at the toll-gate, 
and the idle threats he had uttered 
against the Squire in the first heat of 
passion and jealousy. 

His enmity toward his imcle was 
too well known, however, to escape 
comment, and was easily proven, 
along with sundry angpry words he 
had uttered against his kinsman when 
first he had left his uncle's roof, words 
that had lost nothing of their sharp- 
ness by the lapse of time, and were 
now repeated with such embellish- 
ments that even the speaker had diffi- 
culty in recalling or recognizing the 
original form in which they had been 
first uttered. 

Moreover, the great benefits that 
the nephew would derive from his un- 
cle's death, should it occur before a 
marriage could take place, were clear- 
ly brought forth, and a strong incen- 
tive shown for the commission of such 
a deed, at the especial time it occurred 
— the eve of the Squire's wedding. 

When the evidence had been gath- 
ered — it was scant enough at best, and 
sadly damaging, — ^the case was pre- 
sented to the jury by the speakers on 
each side, with facts so skilfully jug- 
gled, now and then, that an impartial 
listener would scarcely know how to 
place them aright. 

Sometimes flowery rhetorical effects 
were used where facts were few, that 
words might count instead, until there 
seemed never to have lived so just, 
upright and beloved a man as the 
squire, or so damnable and blood- 
thirsty a villain as his nephew. 

Sally came to court each day, along 
with Sophronia and her father. The 
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three sat anxiously throughout the 
trial, hopeful and despondent by 
turns, as the prisoner was upheld or 
denounced, one hearer, at least, never 
wavering in the belief of his inno- 
cence from beginning to end. 

Late one afternoon the case was fin- 
ished and submitted to the jury, but 
scarcely a soul quitted the courtroom, 
so deep an interest was felt, each one 
remaining, impatiently waiting for the 
verdict, which might come early or 
late, no man knew. 

When the doors had closed upon the 
retiring jury, the Judge picked up a 
newspaper on his desk, and leaning 
back in his chair began to read, while 
Sally, noting the act, wondered with- 
in herself how one could seem so calm 
and indifferent, when a man's very 
life hung trembling in the scales of 
justice. Her own brain was in a whirl 
of excitement and anxiety. She was 
scarcely able to think connectedly, and 
to her narrowed range of thought it 
seemed the very world must pause in 
anxiety while so weighty a matter was 
in the balance. 

The afternoon gprew on apace. The 
dull gray shadows within die comers 
of the courtroom deepened and spread 
until the rows of expectant faces be- 
came a blurred and indistinct mass, 
except where the bands of light, fall- 
ing, through the windows, gave them 
a certain ashen pallor. 

Once or twice Mr. Saunders moved 
uneasily in his seat. He knew it was 
growing late, with many things at 
home demanding his attention — the 
stock to be fed, the horses watered, 
the night's chores to be done — ^yet he 
felt he could not pull himself away un- 
til he had heard some message from 
the jury room, either of good or evil. 

The others waited, too. A vague 
hum of voices talking in low under- 
tones gradually overcame the quiet 
that had fallen on the waiting crowd, 
and from time to time anxious and 
impatient glances were shot toward 
the closed doors, through which the 
jury were to come. 

The gray evening shadows without, 
presaging the approach of night, per- 
haps the prisoner's doom, silently crept 
into the room, mingling with the 



floomier shadows within the building. 
Presently the janitor came and lighted 
some ill-smelling lamps, one upon the 
Judge's desk, the others clinging to 
the grimy walls, and soon these lights 
began to struggle through the smoky 
chmineys, striving against the deepen- 
ing shadows in unequal battle, as the 
good frequently combats with the evil 
in our natures. 

At last, after interminable hours of 
suspense, it seemed to the waiting girl, 
the slow tramp — ^tramp— of the jury 
down the stairway from the room 
above, struck her expectant ear like 
the doleful tread of a funeral proces- 
sion. Nearer and nearer came the 
sound, then the courtroom doors were 
thrown open, and the twelve men en- 
tered, two by two, and quietly took 
their places in the jury box. 

The Judge had laid aside his paper, 
and was leaning attentively on the 
desk, while every neck was craned 
forward in eager expectancy. A pro- 
found hush fell, and each ear was 
bent to hear the verdict, whose grave 
import many already guessed. Those 
in the rear of the room were tiptoemg 
and peering anxiously over the heads 
of the ones in front, while a few who 
had been waiting on the outside of 
the building now hurried in and 
pressed quickly forward. 

Sally sat immovable, her hands 
clenched tightly in an agony of cruel 
suspense, her heart-throbs sounding 
in her ears like funeral bells, her face 
immobile as stone. She had given one 
swift, piercing look toward the jury 
as they entered, as if to read in ad- 
vance the verdict they had brought, 
and the grave, stem faces she saw 
froze her very heart with the dire im- 
port of that verdict. From the jury 
her eyes had centered on the prisoner, 
who had lifted his head, and was 
calmly awaiting the words that were 
to give him freedom, or — he dared not 
think further — life had suddenly 
grown very sweet to him. 

The clear voice of the judge broke 
in upon the profound silence that had 
fallen on the entrance of the jury: . 

"Gentlemen, have you found a ver- 
dict?" 
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"We have/' the foreman answered. 

"The Court is ready to hear it." 

The foreman stepped forward, and, 
clearing his throat, began to speak: 
"Your Honor, we, the jury, find the 
prisoner is" — 

A slight commotion made itself 
manifest at the door of the courtroom. 
The judge cast an inquiring glance in 
its direction, and rapping sharply on 
his desk cried out: 

"Silence in Court!" 

The noise increased. A voice was 
heard calling, "Hold! Hold!" 

At the sound, Sophronia turned 
quickly and looked in the direction 
whence it came. Billy West was call- 
ing out, and pressing through the 
crowd, holding aloft a legal-looking 
document which he waved excitedly 
toward the judge. 

"Hold, your Honor!" he cried 
again. "Stay the proceedings of the 
Court! An innocent man is on trial! 
I have here a sworn confession from 
the one who killed Squire Bixler. It 
was Steve Judson. Steve was shot 
about noon to-day by Jade Beddow, 
who was also killed in the fight. Steve 



sent for me to come an' bring a notary 
public along. 

"Here is Steve's dyin' statement. 
Squire Bixler owed him some money 
and refused to pay it. Steve went to 
his house that night to collect it, and 
in a quarrel that followed, he stabbed 
the Squire. Milton Derr had nothin' 
to do with the crime. He's innocent !" 

The excited messenger strode for- 
ward and thrust the paper he carried 
into the outstretched hand of the 
Judge. A wave of surprise swept over 
the courtroom, and the murmur of 
voices grew louder until it finally 
broke into a loud cheer of victory for 
the prisoner. 

After the introduction of this new 
testimony, the jury promptly retired, 
and in a few moment*; brought in a 
verdict of "Not guilty." 

In all the confusion that arose with 
the clamor of many voices around him, 
Milton Derr seemed to hear but one 
faint voice close to his ear, to feel the 
pressure of one gentle hand alone, to 
look into but one pair of tender, truth- 
ful eyes — ^all the rest was but a blurred 
and indistinct memory. 



The End 



TO THE POLE 



What shall claim the hero's zeal 

Now the war-drums are at rest? 
Roar of cannon, bugle's peal 

Stir no more the soldier's breast. 
All the giants fled amain 

When Columbus crossed the wave : 
All the dragons long are slain, — 

What the quest of warrior brave? 



As the trembling steel responds 

To the magnet's subtle thrall, 
As the tree-blood bursts its bonds 

When the spring begins to call, 
He whose soul is with the North, 

Who the auroral madness knows, 
By its spell must venture forth 

To the enchanted land of snows. 



Past the gulf's enwinding stream, 

Past the bounds of crag and foam. 
Where the eternal glaciers gleam 

And the sirens have their home. 
What is life? 'Tis but a breath. 

Time to joy and time to grieve. 
For the soul there is no death ; 

He who dares, he shall achieve ! Sarah D, Hobart, 
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TOM*S LAST FURAGE 

By John Trotwood Moore 



"Tom's Last Furagc," with its interesting 
history, is published at the instance of 
numbers o. readers, it t>eing a singular fact 
that no copy remains of any magazine 
which has used it No week passes but 
some request is made for this story, our 
former edition being exhausted. It will 
be incorporated in Mr. Moore's next vol- 
ume of short stories, but will not ^>pear 
separately again. 

PUBLISHDtS TaYLOS-TsOTWOOD. 

Manager's Note. — (In Trotwood's 
Monthly, June, 1906.) There has not been 
a week since we commenced to publish 
this magazine that we have not received 
one or more letters asking us to reproduce 
"Tom's Last Enrage," it never having t>een 
published in any of Mr. Moore's bool^, and 
hence being inaccessible in permanent form. 
In compliance with these requests we re- 
produce the story, together with a note by 
the autho , as it appeared in the Olympian 
Magasine, Since that publication the old 
Judge, after serving a quarter of a century 
as Judge of the Black Belt Circuit, died in 
harness, while holding court in Greens- 
boro, Alabama, April 27, 1904. It is said 
that no judge ever lived in Alabama who 
held so generally the love and affection of 
all the people, white and black, as did 
Judge Moore. It seemed almost incredible 
that the last time he was re-elected to of- 
fice, in a general election, in which all 
parties were represented and all classes 
of men voted, of the 9,500 votes cast Judge 
Moore received all but one. 

Speaking of his death the Birmingham 
News said : 

"In his death, the last link of the old 
leaders of just after the war, passed away, 
honored, loved, lamented sorely; not only 
by his home and district, but by the whole 
South. As his pastor said at the funeral, 
'Let us pray God's guidar.ce to fill his 



place, not only as a jurist, but in the hearts 
of his people.' " 

A few years ago William Jennings Bryan 
related the story of "Tom's Last Furage," 
in an after-dinner speech, and said it ex- 
pressed more clearly the relationship exist- 
ing between the old Southern gentleman 
and his slaves than any story ever written. 

Peace to the ashes of so noble a man! 
The old Judge has passed into the beyond. 
May he meet and know all whom he loved 
here, even Tom. 

Author'3 Note.— (In Olympian Maga- 
gine, October, 1903.) This story was first 
published in the Horse Review, of Chicago, 
Decemt>er, 1897, but in December, 1899, it 
was plagiarized by some writer whose name, 
I am glad to say, I have forgotten, and 
published in Munse^s Magazine under the 
title of "Jim's Defense." Mrs. Frances 
Herrick Fowler, the gifted California 
writer, called Mr. Frank Munsey's at- 
tention to the plagiarism and he very 
promptly wrote me a letter of apology. 
Since then so many public readers and 
even negro minstrel con^anies have used 
the story, giving credit to the plagiarized 
form, that, at the earnest request of the 
editor of The Olympian, I am permitting it 
to appear again in its true form. 

A coincidence so amusing occurs in the 
plagiarism that I shall mention it The 
story is an incident in the life of mv father, 
Judge John Moore, still judge of the Blade 
Belt Circuit of Alabama, and Tom's home- 
coming, bringing my father's saddle, 
clothes, and sidearms, is the first distinct 
memory of my life. In plagiarizing it the 
writer in Munsey did little less than change 
the names, and in doing so he changed 
"Miss Mary" to "Miss finily" (my out- 
er's name), thus unintentionally giving the 
characters their true names. 

Columbia, Tenn., October, 1903. 



fnrW OM was a sly, rollicking ras- 
J I I cal of a darky, with a catfish 
JL smile and a jaybird eye. He 
was ever ready for a laugh, a joke, a 
drunk, or a profession of religion. 
He would spend his nights as quickly 
in a bar-room as at a prayer-meeting, 



and by day he was equally as ready 
to battle for politics as for religion. 
But his strong card was the telling of 
his wonderful experiences "endurin' 
de wah," whither he went as a body 
servant to "Marsc John"; and his 
"hairbreadth 'scapes i* the imminent 
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deadly breach" would have put a flush 
of envy on the dusky cheek of Othello 
himself. But Tom's fighting was now 
mostly under his tongue, and, like 
many who are yet wearing the blue 
and gray a full generation after all 
hostilities have ceased and when all 
animosities should long ago have 
ceased with them, Tom's war spirit 
increased as the square of the distance 
from the crack of the last pannon. 
From his own statements there could 
be no doubt that, besides actually par- 
ticipating in every battle of the Civil 
War, the Confederate forces were 
maintained in the field as long as they 
were, entirely on accoimt of his own 
skill and genius as a "furager." 

His other weakness was his habit 
of disputing upon questions theoloeic. 
In this he was peculiarly strong; for, 
if the discussion waxed hot, and he 
found he could not convince his hear- 
er with words, he did not hesitate to 
smite the centurion's ear, or bite off 
his nose ; and as his war record among 
the darkies was already Achillean and 
his fistic abilities unquestionable, there 
were few who were willing to "spute 
de p'int wid 'im." His great argu- 
ment was the efficacy of faith over 
work, and he was so scrupulously re- 
ligious in his belief that he finally 
ceased to work altogether, while it 
required but the spirit of a July sun 
and a weedy garden to set him to ar- 
guing with renewed zeal. 

Now, a man is what his beliefs 
make him ; and so the effect of Tom's 
belief developed one virtue truly apos- 
tolic ; he took no thought for the mor- 
row, what he should eat or drink ; he 
carried no scrip in his purse, and, at 
the beginning of this story, he had 
not even a change of raiment. 

But his staundi friend was "Marse 
John," the old Judge, who had long 
been Judge of a Circuit Court in Ala- 
bama — so long "the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary," as the 
law books have it. The old Judge 
was a good man and a good Judge — 
so just that the poorest and the black- 
est negro, when jerked up before his 
bar, never failed, equally with the 
richest and the whitest man in the dis- 



trict, to get that justice to which he 
was entitled. Nay, more; for in the 
dignified old gentleman who looked 
down upon him, pitjring him in his 
environments of ignorance and pover- 
ty, and scrutinizing the evidence 
brought out by the wily lawyers with 
an alertness that reminded one of an 
eagle on his aerie watching the sly 
maneuverings of a congregation of 
foxes below, the poor wretch often 
unexpectedly found a strong and stub- 
born friend. And if the evidence con- 
tained but the germ of a doubt in the 
prisoner's favor, he promptly got the 
benefit of it, though often, to get it, 
the old Judge had to bring to l^ar in 
the case the guns of his own learned 
and analytical mind. As he grew old- 
er, he continued to fight tor truth 
with a zeal that seemed to increase 
with the silver of his locks, and he 
would acquit Innocence though the 
hangman's rope was already around 
her neck. 

The old Judge's influence in the 
district was wonderful, as is always 
the influence of truth and strength. 
Though unpretentious and often si- 
lent, not all the moralists of the cir- 
cuit could have spun the woof that 
was in the warp of his work. 

Tom had belonged to the old Judge 
"befo' de wah," and had gone through 
that fiery ordeal with his master. 
There is a peculiarly strong bond ex- 
isting, in the South, between the mas- 
ter and the servant who have thus 
faced death together. 

And so the old Judge now stood up 
for Tom through thidc and thin, and 
while he openly lamented Tom's 
worthlessness, secretly he never failed 
to come to his assistance when in 
trouble or supply him and his family 
with food when hungry. If Tom got 
in jail, he "saunt for Marse John," 
who quickly bailed him out. If, in 
a religious scrimmage with another 
darky, he adopted the warlike meth- 
ods of Peter, and was fined for as- 
sault and battery, he "saunt for Marse 
John," who, after listening to his tale, 
paid his fine before the Mayor, and 
turned him loose, to the terror and 
dismay of all the other darkies who 
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di fife red with him reHgiously. If he 
even concluded that marrlM^e was a 
failure (and the Chancery Court rec- 
ords will show that he did so conclude 
several times during the first thirty 
years after the war), he "saunt for 
Marse John," who, after listening to 
his tale, must have concluded that the 
poor woman was entitled to a divorce, 
whether Tom was or not ; for he never 
failed to go Tom's security for the 
costs and the $15 lawyer's fee — all 
that is required in the black belt of 
Alabama to enable two yoked-up dark- 
ies to separate, and then proceed to 
make themselves miserable again in 
another effort to solve the problem. 
This last act raised the old Judge 
among the gods, in Tom's estima- 
tion; there was nothing, he thought, 
Marse John couldn't do. The man 
who could thus sunder bonds that 
God had joined together, possessed, 
in Tom's opinion, a few almighty at- 
tributes himself. 

Therefore, Tom went on, in spite 
of the old Judge's talks, admonitions, 
and even threats, until one day some- 
thing happened. The grand jury re- 
turned a true bill against Tom for 
hog stealing. Now, the old Judge 
would do anything in the world for 
Tom outside of his own court, but 
when Tom got into that temple of 
justice, he found himself among the 
laws of the Medes and Persians — ^and 
he knew it. If that true bill, properly 
drawn up by the solicitor and signed 
by the foreman of the grand jury, had 
indicted the old Judge's own son, he 
would have tried him as calmly as 
Brutus did his boy of old. 

But if Tom was in great danger he 
never troubled himself about it in the 
least. Throughout the trial he sat 
with the air of one who considered he 
was being highly honored to be tried 
by "Marse John," and in the depths 
of his face was a secret exultation 
that foreshadowed a complete, a start- 
ling, and even a sensational exonera- 
tion. 

He had stolen the shoat from "tiie 
majah," the old Judge's neighbor, and 
the major made out a plain, dead- 
shot case against Tom. In fact, sev- 



eral colored witnesses, led by the cen- 
turion's servant, as aforesaid, and oth- 
ers who differed with Tom religious- 
ly, had even waylaid and watched the 
defendant and seen him take the 
shoat and carry it to his own cabin. 

In his own behalf Tom said noth- 
ing, but sat with a broad and know- 
ing grin on his face, and in his eyes 
the look of one who, beside having a 
straight flush in his hand, held a roy- 
al one up his sleeve. His lawyer 
made a feeble effort at defense, and, 
after submitting a charge or two to 
the old Judge, who promptly over- 
ruled them, the jury was duly diarged, 
retired, and quickly brought in a ver- 
dict sentencing Tom to five years in 
the penitentiary. This made Tom 
chuckle outright; he almost split his 
sides in quiet laughter, to the disgust 
of the court and the astonishment of 
his own lawyer. 

"Stand up, sir!" gruffly thundered 
the old Judge. Tom arose with his 
broadest grin and most waggish air. 

"Have you an)rthing to say why 
this sentence should not be passed 
upon you?" said the Judge, looking 
sternly at the prisoner. 

And then came a rich scene. 

"Look er-heah, Marse John — ^he! 
he! he! — I sutn'y am s'prised at you 
— ^he! he! he! — to sot up dar on dat 
bench, an' heah dis jury scan'lize my 
rippertashun lak dat, an' den you turn 
roun' dar, so sassy-lak, in dat dieer, 
an' ax me whut I got ter say erbout 
it — he! he! he! Marse John, whut 
you mean by doin' dis er-way? Jes' 
tell me." 

The old Judge turned red with an- 
ger. 

"Mr. Sheriff," he thundered, "take 
this prisoner to jail!" 

For a moment Tom was thunder- 
struck. Could it be possible Marse 
John really meant it? Was Marse 
John, the only white friend he had, 
about to desert him? Quickly he 
changed his tactics. He had tried his 
straight flush and had failed. Now for 
the one up his sleeve. 

"Hoi' on, Marse John! hoi' on!" 
Tom cried, dropping his funny ways 
and assuming a look of intense ear- 
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nestness and desperate seriousness. 
"You dun ax me now, an' if nuflfin' 
else gwi' do you, I hafter tell you 
whut I do kno' erbout it. An' you'll 
'skuze me, Marse John, ef I happens 
not to be mealy-mouf 'bout tellin' 
it, nurther; fur you makin' me do it, 
whuther-no. But I wants you, gen'l'- 
men uv de jury, an' de shur'f dar, an' 
dese lawyers heah, an' all uv you, to 
b'ar witness to de fac', dat Marse 
John dun fotch all dis row down on 
hisse'f, befo' all dese heah folks heah, 
er-tryin' to scan'lize my rippertashun. 
'Stid uv sayin' to you-all at the berry 
fus' befo' dis row was urver started: 
'Gen'l'm'n, dese seedlin's am squash, 
an' dis ole nigger kin gof he sot up 
dar on dat ar bench an' kerry dis 
thing on, an' kerry it on' an' aig you- 
all on, and aig you on, er s'archin' an' 
er' s'archin' an' er axin' questions, an' 
er nosin' roun' in my privut bizness 
twell you-all, gen'l'm'n jes' bleegeter 
go out an' fotch in dis heah vurdick 
— ^an' I don' blame you-all 'tall, gen'l'- 
m'n; I don' think hard uv you 'tall. 
But I sutn'y wuz s'prized at Marse 
John, when he turn roun' so sassy-lak 
in dat ar cheer uv his'n, much es ter 
say: 'You ole rascal, I got you now! 
Whut you gotter say erbout itf 

"Erhuh ! Erhuh !" said Tom, chuck- 
ling and scratching his head in deep 
thought. "Wall, suh, heah's whtit I 
gotter say erbout it: Uv ko'rse I tuck 
de majah's little bitter ole po' shoat! 
But I jes' swap fur 'im, an' de majah 
kno' es well es I do I wuz gwi' gib 
'im ernudder one back dis fall, soon 
es my ole sow hed pigs — an' er heap 
better shoat den I got f'um 'im, too; 
fur, es you-all kno', my ole sow is 
three-quarters Burksheer, an' 'fo' 
Gawd, gen'l'm'n, es I stan' heah on 
my oaf, Tcordin' ter de supervise- 
ment uv Marse John, ter tell you-all 
whut I kno' 'bout dis thing, dat wuz 
de littles', bitteres*, no-countes' pig I 
urver swap fur in all my life ! Gen'l'- 
m'n, he didn' make even one good 
meal fur de old 'oman an' de ten older 
chilluns, let 'lone de two twinses, de 
Majah an' de Jedge. We had ter put 
dese ter bed befo' supper, by tellin' 
'em we gwi' hab de pig fur bre'kfus', 



an' ter make 'aste an' go ter sleep 
so es ter wake up soon in de mawn- 
in' an' git dey sheer. Arter dey went 
ter sleep, we greased de Majah an' 
de Jedge's moufs wid sum cracklin' 
skin, an' put er plate ob rib-bones 
an' scraps by de baid, an' de naixt 
mawnin' when dey wake up, we tell 
'em dey dun eat dey part whilst dey 
sleep, an' dey b'leeve it ter dis day! 
Now, ain't dat er hawg fer ter be 
kickin' up sech er dust erbout? Ef 
it ain't so, gen'l'm'n, an' dat wa'nt de 
littles' razzerback I eber swap fer, 
den I ain't nurver stole hawgs in 
Georgy! 

"Erhuh ! Erhuh !" said Tom, remin- 
iscently again. "Nurver stole hawgs 
in Georgy? Hi-yi-ee! An' now I'm 
gittin' dar, is I? But b'ar in min', 
gen'l'm'n, Marse John dun fotch all 
dis down on hisse'f. I'd nurver tole 
on 'im — no! not eben at de jedgment 
mawn — don't keer how hard ole Gab- 
ri'l keep tootin' 'is hawn, an' er-look- 
in' at me so s'archin' lak wid his fiah 
eyes, an' er-sayin': Tawm, whut you 
kno' 'bout hawg-stealin' in CJeorgy?' 
An' I'd jes' say : 'NuflBn', Marse Gab- 
ri'l, nuflfin', 'tall, suh. Gawd bless you, 
Marse Gabri'l : nurver wuz in Georgy 
in my life, suh. Gawd bless you!' 
But I can't say dat now no more, 
gen'l'm'n, 'kase Marse John hisse'f 
dun ax me ter tell whut I kno' Tx)ut 
it! 

"Gen'l'm'n, when I fus' went ter de 
wah wid Marse John, fer ter wait on 
'im, I wuz es hones' es de noonday 
sun; but I didn't bin in de wah six 
weeks befo' I'd steal ennything f'um 
er saddle blanket ter de boss dat wuz 
under it; ennything f'um er hen-aig 
ter de guv'ment steer! An' why? 
'Kase Marse John dar had ter hab 
sumpin' n'ur ter eat. You think I 
g^i' see my young Marster starve ter 
de'f er-fightin' day an' night, wid no 
chance ter git nuffin' ter eat, an' er- 
libin' on parch' cawn an' Georgy 
branch water, an' hit er-smellin' uv de 
week's washin' uv de po' Georgy white 
trash up de creek, allers er-washin* 
dey clothes in it? Ruther walk five 
miles ter wash dey clothes in er branch 
den ter hab somebody wash 'em fur 
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'em in er silver-lined wash-tub. You 
think I gwi' see 'im starve, I say, jes' 
on 'cx)unt uv er little 'lig'us skooples? 
Menny an' menny a mawnin', suh, 
Marse John 'ud git up f 'um camp so 
hongry an' weak he couldn't hardly 
walk, an' say: Tawm, you black ras- 
kill did you furage enny las' night?' 
(He call it fur agin' den' gen'l'm'nl) 
An' I'd laf an' say : 'Marse John, you 
kno' you ain't nurver gin me no mon- 
ey fur ter git ennything!' An' den 
he'd laf an' say : *G'long, you sly ras- 
kil' an' fotch in my bre'kfus'! — jes 
lak he wuz orderin' it f'um er res- 
t'rant An' den I'd laf an' fotch 'im 
out de sawf'-b'iled aigs, an' de br'iled 
chicken, an' de home-made Georgy- 
kyored ham, an' de biskits. An' K)' 
Gawd, gen'l'm'n, in all dat campane 
I nurver knowed 'im ter challenge de 
rig'larity uv his empanelmen' nur ter 
s'arch too close inter de whar'fo' uv 
de fotchness. Nur did I eber kno' 'im 
ter go out an' hab er jury uv twelve 
men fotch roun' ter de tent ter hoi' 
enny inques' ober de remains uv dat 
fellemy, wid er leetle ole s'archin' 
lawyer fur ter ax queschunes, an' keep 
er-hintin' Ixjut stealin', and de pen'- 
tenshury, an' all dat! No, suh, gen'- 
l'm'n; stid uv all dis hooraw an' red- 
tape, he'd jes' smile all ober an' fall 
to an' say: 'Gawd bless you, Tawm; 
you is er jewel, an' no mistake.' " 

Here Tom turned fiercely to the 
Judge. 

"Now, whar'd dem aigs cum f'um, 
Marse John, an' dem chickens? 
Whar'd I laf an' tell you dey cum 
f'um? Ax de Georgy hen-roosts f'um 
Ringgold ter Dalton. An' whar'd dem 
home-kyored hams cum f'um? Ax 
de smoke-houses uv de widders in de 
mountings f'um Chat'nooger to At- 
lanter! Erhuh! Twuz furagin' den, 
wuz it? An' it wan't no harm fur 
ter eat de po widder's las' ham, er 
slorter de chickens uv de innercents, 
long es you didn't pull 'em yo'se'f? 
Erhuh ? An' I ax yer right now, gen'- 
l'm'n ef he didn't read outen de book 
dis mawnin' mos' Solomonly, an' 
'splain to you-all mos' capisly, dat de 
'sessery to de crime mos' de same es 
de 'sessor ? Erhuh I 'Scuse me, Marse 



John, fer recognizin' dis thing so 
p'intedly, but you kno' yo'se'f you tell 
me mos' p'intedly ter tell whut I kno' 
er-bout it, an' I'm 'bleege ter do it! 
Ole Gabril hisse'f c'u'(£'t made me 
do whut you kin! 

"An' dar's de majah, er-settin' an' 
er-smilin' an' er-aigin' dis thing on. 
Mebbe he'd lakter kno' whut I gotter 
say erbout it ! Lemme ax yer, majah, 
ef yer disremembers de week befo' de 
battle uv Resakker, an' dat mawnin' 
you cum ober ter me an' Marse John's 
tent an' say: Tawm, you theevin' 
son uv darkness, me'n yo' Marse John 
wanter hab little Jo, an' Gin'l Cheat'm, 
an' Pat Claybu'n, ober in de tent fer 
supper ter-morrow, fer we're all hon- 
gry an' want siunp'n fit ter eat. We 
can't fight fureber on er empty stum- 
mic. Now, you jes' git on my boss, 
ter-day, an' git er huff on you, you 
black scamp, an' go up in dese hills 
an' hollers, an' bring in sump'n' fit 
ter eat in hair, hide or feathers — ^jes' 
make dese Georgy hen-roosts howl! 
Git us sump'n' fit fer de men dat's 
gwineter eat it, Tawm, fer yo' ripper- 
tashtm es er f urager is sho' at stake !' 

"Erhuh ! Erhuh ! You ain't furgot 
dat, is you, majah, ner de supper I got 
up fer you-all ? Er whole b'iled ham — 
I stole dat f'um er widder-womem's 
smokehouse whilst I wuz er-pricin' 
aigs wid her, an' er-watchin' de lay 
uv de hen-house, er-waitin' fer de 
moon ter go down. Er tucky gobbler 
which I mistuck an' shot fer er wild 
one, meanderin' roun' in er meader in 
front uv er awf'm 'sylum. Biskits 
• f'um flour I got outter er mill dat 
seem ter kinder run itse'f, an' two 
gallins uv mountain dew I stole outen 
er hard-shell preacher's cellar. An' 
when all de gin'r'ls dun sot roun' de 
pine boards I fix up fer er table, an' 
I fotch all dem things in, smokin' hot 
an' smellin' lak er, supper in heaben, 
didn't all de gin'r'ls' eyes sparkle lak 
di'mon's? An' little Jo he up an' say: 

'Why, majah, you ax us ter supper, 
an' sot us down ter er banquet! "Whar 
in de worl you git all dis?* 

"An' den you wink yo' eye at Marse 
John, an' say: 

" 'Gin'r'l Johnson, ef you'd jes' 
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'p'lnt dat nigger Tawm, dar, Cheef 
uv de Commissary Departmen* uv de 
Army uv Timiuhsec, we'd nurver go 
hongry enny mo', an' we'd whip Gin'- 
r1 Sherman in two weeks!' 

"An' den you all laf, an' went to 
eatin'. 

"Erhuh! Ain't dat so? An' lemme 
ax you, majah, whut's de difFunce in 
furagin' in wah an' in peace? An' 
s'pose sum thirty years arter de wah 
me an' my fambly 'bout to starve, an' 
I heah de chillun cryin' fur sumpin' 
ter eat, an' I goes by yo' lot sum 
dahk night er-kinder dreamin' all de 
time an' sorter libin' lak er ole man 
will, in de pas', an' I 'gin ter think I'm 
in dat bloody wah ere'in, an' out er- 
furagin' fur you an' Marse John, an' 
I happen ter knock ober one uv yo' 
little ole razzer-back shoats, ter take 
back ter camp ergin — is dat enny- 
thing fur ter raise such er hooraw 
erbout? Ain't I gwi' gi' yo' er-nudder 
one back dis fall? Jes' tell me! 

"But dat ain't all, Marse John ; an' 
you kno' you ax me to tell it all! 
Who wuz it nussed you, day an' night, 
when you had de chills an' fever in 
camp 'roun' Atlanter? Who wuz it 
stood by yo' side at de bridge, whar 
de gin'r'l tole you to hoi' wid yo' 
kump'ny tell dey capture you er kill 
you, an' when de Yankees cum lak 
bees er-swarmin', an' shot you outen 
de saddle, an' dey captured you, bleed- 
in' ter de'f — who pick you up an' 
kerry you quick to de Yankee sur- 
g'n's tent an' tied de art'ry dat sabed 
yo' life? An' who nussed you in de 
hawspital, day an' night, er-stealin, 
aigs fur you when hardtack would er 
Idlt yer, an' young chickens when ba- 
con meant de'f? An' when you got 
well emuf ter be kerried ter John- 
son's Islan', who wuz it, 'stid er gwinc 
on wid Sherman's army ter freedom, 
nurver ter be er slave enny mo', gcth- 
ered up yo' things, took de letter you 
writ, an' footed it all de way ter Ala- 
bama ter tell Miss Mary you wuz safe 
an' well? An' when he got dar, an' 
seed Miss Mary — Gawd bless 'er — er- 
cryin' in de door, an' de chillim er- 
cryin' erroun' er*, 'kase when dey seed 
me cr-bringin' back yo' things dey 



dun gib you up fer dead, lak de pa- 
pers sed, an' when I got up close er- 
nuf ter tell 'er you wuz safe an' well, 
an' gib 'er de letter you dun saunt, an' 
tell 'er how I cum jes' ter bring yo' 
letter an' things an' sword an' pistol 
home, who wuz it but de statclies' 
an' queenlies' 'oman in dc State — 
now, thank Gawd, one uv de anjuls 
in heaben — dat wep' ober an' clung 
to dis ole black han' dat now you say 
am de han' uv a hog-theef, an' fit only 
fur de pen'tenshury ? An' es 'er tears 
uv gladness drap on it, she smile' so 
sweet throo' 'em, an' say : *Oh, Tawm ! 
Tawm! Gawd will reward you sum 
day fer this, fer though you is er po' 
black slave, you hab act de whites' uv 
de white; you chose yo' duty befo' 
yo' own freedom!' 

"Dat's whut she sed, Marse John; 
yo' own blessed wife an' my Mistis' 
dat's in heab'n an' de grandes' 'oman 
dat now libs in dat Ian' ob light ! An' 
dar I stayed, Marse John, an' 'tended 
de place an' wurked de crap, an' tuck 
keer uv Miss Mary an' de chilluns 
tell you cum home yo'se'f. Dat's de 
trufe, Marse John, es yo' kno' it is 
yo'se'f; and now I've tole it all es yo' 
ax me." 

And Tom sat down. 

From suppressed laughter in the be- 
ginning of Tom's speech, the entire 
court had now dropped into subdued 
sympathy, and even tears. The old 
Judge himself blew his nose vigorous- 
ly, and looked carefully over his 
diarges again, while the major came 
up and whispered in his ear. Finally 
he said, quietly, yet brokenly : 

"The court is of opinion that it has 
been too hasty in this matter, for, on 
reading carefully the second charge 
submitted by the defendant's counsel, 
the court is convinced it erred in not 
giving this charge to the jury. The 
verdict is, therefore, set aside, and a 
new trial will be given the defendant." 

Tom walked out quietly and sol- 
emnly, a free man yet. But he never 
was himself from that day on. He 
was sobered, subdued, crushed. He 
seemed to think "Marse John" had 
gone back on him. He quit drinking, 
fighting, and disputing on things re- 
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ligious. He even quit telling his ex- 
periences "endurin' de wah," and, 
more wonderful still, he actually went 
to work. All this was too much for 
him. As the day approached for the 
second trial he became melancholy, 
morbid, and finally took to his bed in 
earnest. At first they thought he 
would get up soon, but he grew rapid- 
ly worse ; and a week before the trial, 
the doctor said that Tom would never 
"furage" again. The old Jtfdge was 
holding court in another county, and 
had not heard of Tom's sickness, so 
when he opened court again at home, 
he promptly called the case in its or- 
der on the docket. Tom's lawyer read 
the physician's certificate as to the old 
man's condition. 

The Judge looked worried — even 
troubled. Then he glanced around the 
court — the major was not there. He 
took up his pen and wrote quickly 
across the docket : "Case nolle prossed ; 
no prosecutor!" and as soon as the 
court adjourned he went by Tom's 
cabin to see if he wanted anything, 
and to tell him about nol-prossing his 
case. As he neared the cabin he heard 
the uncanny music of the negro 
mourning song, and it startled him. 
He went in and found th^m chanting 
it around Tom's bed. 
• He looked at Tom; he was sober, 
but dying. 

The old Judge went, up, sat by the 



bed, and took Tom tenderly by the 
hand. The negro's face lit up for a 
moment with its old-time light as he 
recognized his old master. Then he 
remembered : 

"Will dey try me ergin? Will dey 
convict de ole man ergin, Marse 
John?" he asked. 

"Not while I am Judge of this cir- 
cuit, Tom — never!" as he gripped 
Tom's hand. 

"Thank Gawd, Marse John! thank 
Gawd! I knew you — wouldn'l You 
see, I wuz jes' furagin'. The majah 
knowed it — jes' furagin'!" He was 
quiet a little and dozed some. Then 
he sprang half-way up in bed — a 
startled look in his eye: 

"Lemmc out ! lemme out !" he cried. 
"Don't you hear it, Marse John? Dat's 
taps— de army uv de Tennuhsee am 
er-sleepin' — de lights mos* out — I mus' 
hustle an' git sump'n' ter eat — I mus' 
furage — gwine on er long furage — 
but I'll wait— on — ^you — foreber — ^in — 
de — camp— ober — dar, Marse John 
— ." He broke off suddenly; a radi- 
ant light gleamed in his eyes; "Miss 
Mary, my mistis! O, dar she is er- 
beckinin' an er-smilin' ter po' ole 
Tom; er-beckinin' an' er-smilin', 
'Gawd will reward — ^you — sum — day!* 
Oh, home, home, Marse John!" 

Two hours later the old Judge came 
out of Tom's cabin, crying like a boy. 
Tom had gone on his last "furage." 



SOUL BLINDNESS 

O thou, hadst thou but known, in this thy day, 

The things which ever unto peace pertain ; 

But now thy blinded eyes look forth in vain ! 
For days shall come upon thee, when thy way 
Shall be entrenched on every side ; and they, 

Thy foes, shall dash thee to the ground, and stain 

Thee with thy children's blood. There shall remain 
No standing stone of all thy vast array. 

Thus spake the Master ; and the years rolled past. 

The city had not known her day of g^ace. 
And when dread spears into her heart were cast. 

And Roman legions scattered all her race 
Among the alien nations, — to the last 

The finger of her Lord she did not trace. Elstvorth La7vson. 
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By H. M. Doak 




R I E N D S, more 
careful of his re- 
nown than he was in 
his lifetime, seem to 
have made the gen- 
ial and cultivated 
Will S. Hays, the 
last claimant to the 
authorship of the 
Song of the South. 
"Mollie Darling" 
and "Zula Zong" are fairly typical of 
Mr. Hays' work as a composer and 
writer of songs. They were popular 
in such circles as young women who 
had learned a bit of the piano and 
their young-fellow callers. He was 
prolific in. song and verse and his 
music and songs gave pleasure to a 
large circle. To have given pleasure 
to many is a crown in any man's life. 
I have never heard that Mr. Hays 
claimed "Dixie" while he was living. 
I first heard "Dixie" at Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky, in i860. In that day 
it was deemed necessary that every- 
body should see Mammoth Cave. 
When Lord Chesterfield's son told his 
fatfier that he had been worn out by 
going down into a coal mine, his Ur- 
banity asked: 

"Why did you go?" 
"Of course," he responded, "I 
wanted to say I'd been down in a coal 
mine." 

"Then why didn't you just say so?" 
replied his suave but wicked father. 
After one experience, that is what 
I would now say about Mammoth 
Cave if I had never tempted the 
gnomes and kobolds of Ihat dismal 
hole in the ground. 

At Mammoth Cave I heard "Dix- 
ie" sung by a lively young fellow from 
New Orleans; and, later in the day, 
I heard it played by the Cave band. 



A "taking^' and "catchy" air, just out, 
I caught it at once. That was about 
July, i860. If it were material (which 
it isn't) I could fix the exact date. 
Upon the stage, going out to the Cave, 
I became acquainted with a Mr. Vas- 
sar, of Alabama, and his two daugh- 
ters, who had just returned from Eu- 
rope and, curiously, stopped on their 
way home to see one of the wonders of 
their own country. After enjoying the 
day as the escort of one of the charm- 
ing and cultivated young ladies 
through the Cave, I left my father at 
old "Bell's Tavern," and went on to 
Nashville with the ladies, as any prop- 
er young fellow from Dixie ought to 
have done. It was before Mr. Pull- 
man's day, and I had, for my pains, 
the pleasure of seeing the ladies dis- 
pose themselves for rest upon the car 
and of bidding them good bye at the 
Nashville depot. 

Along towards daylight my father 
waked me up at the old "St. Qoud" 
hotel in Nashville and told me that 
"Bell's Tavern" had been "burned- 
down," or "burned-up" (the English 
language is a bit shaky in these crises) 
and he'd had to skip with his bag- 
gage. 

The next time I heard "Dixie" was 
in Knoxville, in the early days of '61, 
when the civil war was brewing. By 
that time it had spread wonderfully 
and every young woman regaled her 
callers with "Dixie." Many an even- 
ing in January and February, 1861, 
after a day's practice in manual of 
arms, school of the squad, and com- 
pany drill, I've listened to "Dixie" 
sung by youne lady acquaintances of 
Knoxville, of Southern" circles, just 
then beginning to be called "Secesh" 
by their "Union" sisters. After teach- 
ing tactics and "hep-hep-ing" over all 
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the hills and plains about Knoxville, 
the parlor and *'Dixie" were an even- 
ing's delightful amusement. 

When I heard "Dixie" again, after 
leaving Knoxville, I sang it myself. 
My old regiment, the 19th Tennessee, 
was broken up for various detached 
services early in the war. As Ser- 
geant-major of the regiment, I went 
with my old company, the Knoxville 
Guards, Captain John Paxton (my 
cousin and an old and high Mason), 
commander, on their march from 
Morristown to Cumberland Gap. Qad 
in a superb uniform, with a plume no 
colonel or general could excel, I had 
no doubt about myself, or my lofty 
military future. 

We halted two days at old "Bean's 
Station," now "Tate's Springs," for 
many years before that a popular 
watering place; and then surrounded 
by many well-to-do people, with pret- 
ty daughters, who were sweetly 
"Southern," although most of the sur- 
rounding folk were "Union." Our 
landlady, Mrs. Story, invited all the 
Southern girls in the neighborhood 
to meet the Knoxville Guards. Such a 
dance as we had ! Cotilions, old reels, 
waltz and polka kept it up until day- 
light. At one time in the evening it 
was deemed necessary that "Dixie" 
should be sung. Being the only one 
in the company who knew both the 
air and the words, I allowed myself 
to be drawn forth to sing "Dixie." 
It was sung. It was applauded. The 
Confederate public were kind. I es- 
caped unharmed. Full of enthusiasm, 
the Dixie g^rls and old maids really 
thought they'd heard "Dixie." 

Having done all the damage we 
could to the hearts of the maidens in . 
that "neck of the woods," after en- 
listing Joe Story, son oiE our land- 
lady, and a few other friends of the 
cause, we marched on Cumberland 
Gap. 

Just at that time "Dixie" was a 
favorite air for Southern poetasters. 
Many verses born to die, written to 
be sung to "Dixie," were coming out 
in all die newspapers and magazines 
of the South. 1 tried my own hand, 
but my version never saw print. Some- 



how the muses overlooked me. One 
of the best was by Albert G. Pike, the 
venerable Mason, author of "A Fine 
Old Arkansas Gentleman, Who Lived 
Near the Choctaw Line," and of many 
other song^. 

Another popular version and one 
of the best, ended with the refrain: 
"We'll die for old Virginia." It is 
not at all improbable that Will S. 
Hays tried his hand at that time upon 
a version of the words of "Dixie-" 

Ah I who shall speak of the days, 
the weeks, the months, the weary 
years after that, when "Dixie" was 
the stirring prologue to battle and 
blood, the re-invigorating strain up- 
on the dreary march, the soothing 
music of midnight bivouac, the cheery 
awakening air of mornings after un- 
refreshing sleep upon two rails, 
turned sharp edges together, song of 
camp, of bivouac, of advance, of re- 
treat, of ladies' boudoir, of social 
gathering, of hasty song and dance 
with the girls upon remote and lonely 
outposts, air of fife and of band, the 
spirit, the life and the soul of the great 
Confederacy ! 

It all comes back in memory, with 
all of its poetry, its aspirations, its 
hopes, its heroism, its sad good-fel- 
lowship, and its mournful-jovial rec- 
ollections ; but, except in memory, the 
poetry and the sentiment of it all, as 
something then living and breathing, 
has passed away forever, unless some 
poetic or dramatic genius shall revive 
it. 

Another, whose claims to the au- 
thorship of "Dixie" were advanced 
after his death, was Harry McCarthy, 
the "Arkansas Comedian," well- 
known as the author of "Bonny Blue 
Flag." I heard of no claim on his 
part to the authorship of "Dixie" un- 
til after his death. I met him once 
during the war, in Richmond, when 
I was on a brief leave of absence ; and 
was with him every night for a week, 
just before* I had to leave Richmond 
to take my humble part in the heavy 
artillery, in Butler's attack on Fort 
Fisher, North Carolina. 

I met Harry McCarthy again some 
years after the war as the guest of 
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my old friend, Albert Akers, when we 
had a jovial dining, with the beauti- 
ful and attractive Mrs. Akers as host- 
ess. McCarthy was then accompanied 
by his wife, whom I had known in 
Richmond as a stage celebrity and 
beauty, then known upon the bills, 
unless I am mistaken in the name, as 
"Miss Lottie Estelle." The old "Ar- 
kansas Comedian" then sang for us 
all of his old war songs, accompanied 
by his wife, but he made no claim to 
"Dixie." 

As one fairly versed in the song of 
the South, I have heard of no claim 
to "Dixie" which seemed to have any 
reasonable foundation, with one ex- 
ception. Such claims resolve them- 
selves into three classes: (i) Qaims 
of those who are always anxious to 
discover something nobody else has 
ever dreamed of; (2) Qaims of those 
or their friends, who had written 
verses to be sung to the music of 
"Dixie"; (3) claims of the class who 
are always lying in wait to claim any 
disputed verse, air, song, poem, or 
what-not With respect to "Dixie" I 
do not know of a single claim, made 
by a yet living man, such as cropped 
out with respect to "All Quiet Along 
the Potomac To-Night," a strictly 
anonymous poem, as to "Beautiful 
Snow," as to Butler's "Nothing to 
Wear," and perhaps others, not one 
of which was worth a dispute. 

But for circumstances and its sanc- 
tification in a great struggle, neither 
the words, nor the air of "Dixie" 
would, perhaps, have been considered 
worth contention, the words certainly 
not. 

A modest man, Dan Emmett, was 
never boastful of the authorship of 
"Dixie." He might have appealed to 
the South and made it a way to for- 
tune and fame. In his last years he 
came South and allowed himself to 
be pointed out as the author of "Dix- 
ie," but certainly in no vainglorious 
spirit. From all the evidence he seems 
to have been the author and composer, 
in a sense, of this battle song of the 
South. 

Indeed, "Dixie," like many another 
good thing, became famous in spite 



of its author and without his knowl- 
edge or intention. It. was written, 
like other minstrel sones, merely as a 
"catchy" song and music for the hour, 
for present use before minstrel audi- 
ences. Its music scarcely entitles it 
to higher rank than many another 
minstrel pfece. 

My old "Union" friend and remote 
kinsman, Hon. John Trimble, of 
Nashville, once said to me, when we 
were both full of the fresh bitter of 
the struggle, he from a civil stand- 
point, I as a soldier: 

"I can't think much of a country 
and a cause that had 'Dixie' for its 
national air." 

• "And I might say the same of 
'Yankee Doodle,'" I retorted. "You 
have forgot, Mr. Trimble, that even 
as poor a bit of song and music as 
'Yankee Doodle' got itself sanctified 
to some extent and yet it never ap- 
proached 'Dixie' in music or sancti- 
fication." 

As to the words of "Dixie," I do 
not remember them. I do remember 
that "Will de weaver," who was "a 
gay deceiver" figured somewhat in 
die original words. Dan Emmett, true 
to his calling, caught up current and 
trite "catch-songs," "catch-words," 
and "catch-names" and adapted them 
to his minstrel uses of the hour. I 
happen to remember where he proba- 
bly got the name of "Will de weaver." 

An old Virginian, whom my father 
brought to Washingfton County, in the 
eastern part of Tennessee, to raise, 
probably, the first crop of tobacco ever 
raised in that part of the state, used 
to sing with the banjo a song whose 
words I have forgot, except in part. 
That was along in the fifties, not a 
great while before "Dixie" came out, 
perhaps in 1857. He sang an old song 
about a man who came home, as many 
another man has come home, and 
found or suspected a visitor of the 
wrong sex in his house. This hero 
of a domestic drama was called in the 
song, "Will de weaver," and described 
also as "a gay deceiver," just as in 
the nonsense of Dan Emmetfs "Dix- 
ie." I can only recall the next to the 
last stanza, which describes the irate 
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husband's views, after he had inter- 
viewed his wife, and, when her back 
was turned, had glanced up the chim- 
ney: 

He laughed, "Ha-ha-ha," Tm glad I've 

found you; 
I will neither hang nor drown you ; 
I'll build on a rousing fire; 
And roast you to my heart's desire. 

So, it seems that "Will de weaver," 
as "a gay deceiver," was a popular 



hero in that sort of song, descriptive 
of that kind of marital trouble, long 
before "Dixie" had embodied him in 
the song of the South. 

The air of "Dixie" was superior to 
the words and yet it was not great 
music. But that it caught into the 
grand sweep of the times, imbedded 
itself in the popular feeling of the 
South, upon the eve of a great civil 
struggle, and became the war-cry of 
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a great people, it would never have 
be^ heard of after it had fulfilled its 
minstrel part. 

As it is now, to take a personal 
view, which is fairly representative, 
tears with me lie deeg. and their foun- 
tains have seldom been stirred by any- 
thing. Tears are for women; it is 
unmanly to weep. And yet it is not 
the "rebel yell" comes to my lips 
when the strains of "Dixie" bring back 
in memory the cause I so loved, the 
"Stars and Bars" I followed, from the 



Polk-Clay canvass of 1844. The only 
stanza of the old song — ^and that is 
not among the words of Emmett's 
"Old Dan Tucker"— that I can now 
recall, is: 

Old Dan Tucker, he got drunk: 

An' fell in de fire an' kicked up a chunk; 

A red-hot coal got in his shoe, 

An' good God Almighty, how de ashes flew. 

I also recall the conclusion of an- 
other stanza which was evidently, 
from its allusion to "old Kentucky," 



OLD DAN TUCKER. 



DAN EMMET. 



1 eoattotovDd* ad-derDlKhU hear dc BofM an aaw de flsht,Pt w 



beginning to the end; tears unbidden 
rise, hardly to be repressed. So it is 
with thousands of others. 

According to Hutton, an excellent 
authority upon negro minstrelsy and 
all stage matters, the genuine negro 
minstrel business began in New York, 
in 1842 or 1843, with a coterie of 
whom Emmett was one. In Harper^s 
Magazine for June, 1889, Hutton 
credits Emmett with "Old Dan Tuck- 
er," "Dixie." and two or three otlier 
minstrel songs and music, overlook- 



sung in the Polk-Clay canvass of 
1844: 

Git out o' de way, you're all unlucky; 
Clear the track for old Kentucky. 

Another conclusion of a stanza sung 
in that canvass, which I think was 
also sung to "Old Dan Tucker," was 
as follows: 

Ha-ha, the country's risin' 

For Harry Clay an' Frelinghuysen. 

As a boy I heard once that Parson 
Wm. G. Brownlow sang this, or re- 



JORDAN IS A HARD ROAD TO TRABEL 

CumpoMd hy OLD DAN E|1MET. 




1 jort arrlfed lo Cowo, for Co pass de time a • way, And I let • Ued all oy Ua • oeaa ae • oordio*, 



ing his "Jordan is a Hard Road to 
Trabbel." 

It is probable that Emmett, like 
many another composer, caught float- 
ing popular airs and wrote absurd 
minstrel words to them, suited to the 
minstrel business and adapted the airs 
to his words. His "Old Dan Tuck- 
er," as it is now printed, differs some- 
what from the air I learned as a boy 
from old fiddlers and banjo-players — 
"banjo-pickers" it was then called. 
They remembered it as sung in the 



cited it at Philadelphia. I think I 
heard this from my father, an ardent 
Whig and, afterward, a devoted Con- 
federate. 

The music also of the old air, as I 
learned it from old fiddlers and ban- 
joists, differs slightly from Dan Em- 
mett's "Old Dan Tucker," as now 
published. Hence, I am convinced 
that he caught a floating popular air 
and song and adapted them to min- 
strel uses. Since, however, accord- 
ing to Hutton, Dan Emmett was one 
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of the original minstrel coterie of 
1842 or 18^3, his version may have 
come out before the Polk-Clay can- 
vass of 1844. It is possible, too, but 
not probable, that variations in words 
and music grew up after the first pub- 
lication of his "Old Dan Tucker." 
That sometimes happens. It is often- 
er the case, however, that "variants" 
in song and music have preceded the 
composer's published version of old 
songs and music re-vamped. While 
still popular and traditional, music 
and words are subject to constant al- 
terations. Once fixed by publication 
they become stable. 

I learned "Old Dan Tucker" about 
1851, at ten years of age and I am 
sure that I heard it sung by negroes 
and played by old fiddlers and banjo- 
ists as early as 1850, a year well 
marked in my memory as that of the 
Pierce-Scott canvass. I certainly did 
not hear or learn the Emmett version 
of song or words as now printed. 

It is not necessary to cite examples 
of floating popular airs caught by 
composers and re-written and often 
greatly improved. Such was "Arkan- 
sas Traveller" as it is now, composed 
or credited to an Italian, who died in 
Cincinnati some twenty-five years ago ; 
that is, he caught an old air and im- 
proved it. Some of the best of the 
simpler and more popular airs of the 
best composers are such old popular 
airs caught and improved by genius. 
In cruder form, I have often heard 
sung by sailors at sea an air which I 
am sure was the suggestion to Sulli- 
van of the famous, "Kind Captain, 
I've Important Information," in the 
fine "Pinafore" of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. 

Foster, before "Dixie" was written,*' 
had furnished this country with the 
only genuine music it has ever had, 
the only music that is racy of the soil, 
in his unsurpassed negro melodies and 
also in a few other excellent pieces. 
He had so permeated the song-mak- 
ing and the !song-singing mind of 
America at the time "Dixie" was writ- 
ten that many another had caught his 
inspiration and fairly imitated his 
style. Many song^ written since Fos- 



ter came into vogue and popularity 
would deceive any but the finest and 
most attentive ear into a belief that 
th^ were Foster's own work. 

sensitive to popular melody, keen 
on the scent of the current and "tak- 
ing," Dan Emmett had, doubtless, 
caught a bit of Foster's spirit and 
hence pitched his "Dixie" upon a brib- 
er plane than his preceding pieces. 

Unless my ear deceives me, which is 
always possible, there is a close resem- 
blance between the movement and the 
r)rthm of the above three pieces, in- 
dicating the same composer, adaptor 
or transcriber. The fact appears in 
the work of the greatest composers. 
Chopin's waltzes exhibit it in a high 
degree. His waltz No. "ii is almost 
brilliant variations of his waltz No. 
13. Through them all may be de- 
tected repetitions of phrases or of a 
phrase. Nor is it hard to find where 
one composer has been insensibly in- 
fluenced by another, as I have sup- 
posed Emmett to have been influenced 
by Foster. Paderewski's "Menuet a 
I'Antique" not only repeats, but is 
founded upon a phrase from Chopin's 
waltz No. 9. So Enmiett had proba- 
bly caught a bit of the prevailing 
spirit of Foster when he came to the 
composition of "Dixie." 

It is, of course, impossible now to 
judge of the precise musical value of 
"Dixie." It has been sanctified, hal- 
lowed by use as the national anthem 
in a great civil struggle of the most 
brilliant young nation that ever died 
in the throes of birth. In the South it 
is an object of idolatry ; in the North 
it is revered, respected, and insensi- 
bly g^ven high rank because of the 
profound respect the North has grown 
to have for its old fpemen and their 
obstinate resistance. 

As well expect the devotee, who has 
sat, as his forebears have sat, and wor- 
shipped and drunk in church music, 
to criticise the oft-recurring nonsense 
of the figures and words of our ab- 
surd hymnology and the defects of 
much hymn music, as to expect one 
who has marched to the stirring 
strains of "Dixie" ever to find it com- 
monplace or harsh. 
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SENTIMENT AND STORY 

Environment is the great moulder of human thought and human character. 
It gives shape to all our ideals of the beautiful and all our dreams of happi- 
ness. The environments of brick and mortar which wall in the mighty cities 
of the world develop genius and stimulate activity in a thousand vocations 
of life, but they contract the ideals of the struggling millions to the circumfer- 
ence of a dollar and shape their dreams of happiness to all the gilded forms 
of artificial pleasure which money alone can buy. 

Every city is a colossal hive of humanity where swarms of restless spirits 
gather around the kings and queens of society to taste the sweets of luxury 
stolen from the flowers of every clime. 

The king bees splurge in the parade of wealth and glory — ^while the little 
bees follow in strutting imitation of the rich and haughty four hundred. 

What wonderful opportunity not only for pleasure, but for the accumu- 
lation of wealth the environments of the city aiford! There stupendous cor- 
porations which control the commerce of nations are organized and put in mo- 
tion, and there vast and complicated railway systems have their center and, 
like shining threads of the spider's loom, fret a continent with lines of steel, 
and weave the warp of civilization around the golden thrones of money 
kings. Such environments quicken the brain and give it power to grasp mar- 
velous financial problems — ^but they chill many of the nobler and better im- 
pulses of the heart and make men cold and indifferent to the pure and beau- 
tiful sentiments of life. 

The lover of a city club woman began to plead with her one day for her 
heart and hand ; but she motioned him away and sternly said : 

"Put yoiu" proposition in writing. I haven't time to listen to an oral argu- 
ment." 

I saw a queen of society go floating down the avenue like a painted bark 
of beauty, all rigged with rustling sails of silk and glistening ropes of ribbon. 
She entered a telegraph office and wired this message to her mother in a dis- 
tant city: 

My husband died this morning. Loss fully covered by insurance. 

4- * 

Not long ago I heard a good story on Pierpont Morgan, the head of all 
the trusts in the universe. While he was abroad he created a great sensation 
in Paris. 

A burglar got into his room and the burglar escaped without being robbed. 

4* 4' 

In the luxurious dining halls and rich cafes of a grand hotel I saw Wealth 
and Ease feasting on luscious meats and drinking from golden goblets — while 
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ragged children, with hungry looks and watering mouths, stood without and 
gazed in through the broad windows. 

Under the same roof, there were gilded saloons with costly fixtures and 
gorgeous paintings where wines flowed and liquors old and mellow enticed and 
tempted alike the prosperous and the poor, the youth in his teens and tottering 
old age; the learned and the unlearned; tihe philosopher and the fool. 

There statesmen drank bumpers with ward politicians, and perfumed and 
dainty swells clinked elasses with champions of the prize ring. There, many 
an innocent boy, just from the old plantation, with the kiss of his mother still 
warm on his lips, and the benediction of his father still fresh on his heart, took 
his first libation of wine and entered the world of sin through the beautiful 
gate of temptation. As I looked upon these shifting scenes of pleasure and 
pain ; of luxury and want ; of humor and pathos ; of comedy and tragedy, I 
was moved alternately to laughter and tears by the awful inequalities of life 
within the massive walls of tlut mighty dty. 

And I dreamed of the old plantation far away — ^where the skies are blue 
above and the earth below is green, where peace dwells forever in die quiet 
vales and contentment sings among the hills. 

When I speak of the old plantation, I mean the peaceful realms of rural 
life, far from the maddening strife of men, whether they be the broad and fer- 
tile fields of the rich, or the humble cabins of the poor, witii only gardens and 
springs and roses blooming at the door. I mean the sunlit hills and the dreamy 
dells of the country, where God curtains the earth with blade and leaf and 
flower and festoons the winding stream with spreading trees and tangling vines. 
1 mean the environments of the farm where art is torn and literature drinks 
at the fountain of the beautiful and where nature rocks the cradles of poets and 
orator*. 

The pleasures of the city may be sweet to the senses, but the joys of life in 
the country delight the soul. 

I saw a sturdy farmer boy with nut-brown hands and brawny arms gear his 
horses in the morning and ride to the fields, mingling his merry whistle with the 
jingle of the trace chains and voices of the waking world. He caught the odor 
of wild flowers and watched the bees gathering honey from the clover blooms. 
He saw the chilled dewdrops that lay on the leaves, like benumbed butterflies, 
spread their jeweled wings and vanish before the rising sun. He heard his 
sweetheart singing far down the peaceful valley as she drove her milk cows 
to the pasture. TTie air was full of melody and his heart was full of dreams, 
and he sang back to her his happy love song. 

He walked in the new-made furrows and plowed until the shadows of even- 
ing gathered and the songbirds ceased to sing in the trees and the crows were 
flying to the forest; and as he plodded homeward in the twilight, he still 
dreamed of that maiden down the way. 

4- 4- 

How easily we are led by our dreams ! I saw a humble little home far down 
in the peaceful valley, and the sturdy farmer boy walked in the moonlight with 
the maiden who sang in the morning as she drove the cows to the meadow. 
Instead of a diamond ring he gave her a June apple, and instead of a mansion 
he promised her a cottage. 

And what is sweeter in life than contentment in a cottage, where the morn- 
ing-glories climb to the eaves and the robins sing among the apple blossoms; 
where the sun shines bright through the windows and the rain makes music 
on the roof? 
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There was a wedding one night far down in the valley, and in the years that 
followed I saw a half-dozen curly-headed girls romping around their mother's 
knees, and a half-dozen noisy boys diving like didappers and swimming like 
ducks down at the old swimming hole or fishing in the eddies along the wind- 
ing stream, or yelling and running rabbits in the briar fields — ^they were the 
fruits of the union of the plowboy and the milkmaid and I shouted : 

"Three cheers for the union!" 

4* •t' 

I saw the erstwhile plowboy, now the happiest farmer in the commonwealth, 
as he looked upon his glossy herds ready for the market and his ripening fields 
waiting for the scythe. I saw him return from the election one day to that cot- 
tage on the hill, borne on the shoulders of his exultant fellow-dtizens — who 
had triumphantly elected him a Justice of the Peace. His children gathered 
around him as he boasted to his wife of his victory and one of the little boys 
excitedly said: "Pa, are we all squairs?" "No, sir! No, sir," the old man 
shouted. "Nobody but me and your mother." 

Said the old-fashioned woman: "I understand both of your children are 
studying for professions." 

"Yes," replied the new woman, "my daughter is reading law and my son 
is going to be a dressmaker." 

Robert L. Taylor. 



TREND OF THE TIMES 



Although Weary Willy is neither 
a very prosperous looking, nor a very 
elegantly attired personage, still sta- 

ThB Problem ^j.^^^^? ^^^^^L ^^^ ^^^ 

of the Hobo that It costs $25,000000 

annually to support him. 

This information has caused rather 
widespread newspaper comment, but 
all tfie plans yet put forward dealing 
with the problem merely suggest that 
the government corral these vagrants 
and put them to work — ^that is, that 
the government become a general con- 
tractor utilizing vagrant labor. 

This would naturally be the first 
scheme to present itself to rampant 
statute-makers; those who would 
physic social agues with legislative 
chill-cures. 

Now the mere bigness of these 
tramp-depredations suggests the great 
size of the tramp-army — it also sug- 
gests a powerful cause impelling men 
toward hobo-life. The everyday man 
does not voluntarily adopt the ways 



of the outcast. The self-respect and 
home-making tendencies of the Anglo- 
Saxon forbid such an assumption. 
Still, that life, once adopted, presents 
strong attractions. 

The major premise of vagabondage 
is always men out of work. A mo- 
mentary business depression and the 
horde of tramps increases. For in- 
stance, during the recent panicky 
times on Wall Street, the Consolidat- 
ed Steel and Iron G)mpany discharged 
5,000 men in one day, and continued 
daily to get rid of its employees. Such 
a wholesale dismissal of labor must 
necessarily add thousands to the quota 
of the undesirable. And when men 
are once thrown out of work, they 
continue to exist, and find a workless 
existence not difficult after all. So 
there is the tramp. 

Now that the reader may gain some 
idea of the enormous extent of this 
unemployed army, we beg him to con- 
sider, not only the great sum of $25,- 
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ooo,ocx> required to support one class 
of it, the tramps, but also notice the 
ease with which strikes among labor- 
ing classes are crushed, strikes involv- 
ing thousands of men, often highly 
specialized men; they are crushed by 
drafting willing laborers from this 
army of the unemployed. The tramp 
is the lowest class in this army, he is 
the weak, the stunned, the hopeless 
one — ^the slough of society, the by- 

Eroduct of trusts and trades-unions, 
le is the wounded of class clashes, 
the down and out of the fight 

Considered in this light, what would 
be the result if the government should 
forcibly gather up this flotsam and 
under penal laws contract their labor, 
thus wilfully and forcibly bringing 
them once more into competition with 
their more powerful brothers? The 
conditions surrounding this second 
entrance of the tramp into the com- 
mercial arena would be entirely dif- 
ferent to his first entry. In the sec- 
ond instance, with the government at 
his back, the tramp must work, willy 
nilly, he neither decides his wage, nor 
controls the scale of his living. Being 
weaker, less desirable labor, the gov- 
ernment must necessarily underbid 
abler workmen to dispose of his serv- 
ices. Such a system would necessari- 
ly throw these abler men into the un- 
employed class, thereby increasing the 
tramp labor in governmental hands. 

So, we may say, that any plan to 
place the nation in the position of 
contractor for tramp labor would 
merely go to increase the tramp re- 
cruits, would form an endless chain 
to swell the list of debauched work- 
men and strike straight at the indus- 
trial integrity of our country. 

Again, the tramp hovers on that 
hazy borderland between crime and 
non-crime. A too-strenuous course 
must certainly drive many into down- 
right criminality, and so would have 
a tendency to foil the very object the 
legislation was aimed at. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the tramp has about found 
his place. He is weak, and there are 
only three asylums for weakness — ^the 
hospital, the jail, and the road. 



There seems to be a very strange 
misunderstanding on the part of those 
who should be well informed about 
Sinffiilar the sugge^on made by 
Up^c. the Post Office Department 
concerning changes in our 
Parcels Post System. Those who have 
looked at it in a superficial way have 
been tempted to condemn it, bdieving 
that it will have a deleterious effect 
upon the small merchant, especially 
the country merchant, inasmudi as it 
will make it possible for the fanner 
to get larger packages at lower cost 
from the big mail-order centers. For 
this reason it has been condenmed by 
more than one supposedly well in- 
formed body of men. The trouble 
with those who have spoken against 
what is intended to be one of the great- 
est improvements ever made in our 
postal service, is simply that they have 
not informed themselves sufficiently as 
to just what it is proposed to do. 
Surely it is an anomalous condition of 
affairs when a man can send a pack- 
age to London at less expense dian 
to his neighbor ten miles away, espe- 
cially when it is considered that he 
can send a larger package to foreign 
countries than he is allowed to mail 
in his own country. Of course the 
Post Office Department is as anxious 
to protect the country merchant as it 
is to help the country man, and if the 
proposed plan goes into effect, the dis- 
parity of relative cost to a patron of 
the rural route between the postage 
from a mail order house in New York, 
for example, and from a country mer- 
chant in the next town will make it 
very much to his advantage to trade 
with the country merchant An elev- 
en-pound packs^e from a metropoli- 
tan mail order house to a rural route 
patron comes to about $1.30, while 
the same package ordered from the 
country merdiant on the same route 
would cost only about 2$ cents. From 
this it will be seen very clearly that 
the effect of (he new proposal will be 
a tremendous aid to uie country man 
in malcing his purchases, and by aid- 
ing him to increase the amount of 
business done by the country mer- 
chant 
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There has been no better lesson 
taught us by the recent financial trou- 
bles than this i so long as our natural 
resources continue 
undiminished, so 
long as our crops 
are good and our rarmers continue 
prosperous, we need have no great 
fear about the condition of financial 
affairs. During the months that have 
just passed, our papers and politi- 
cians, our statesmen and private citi- 
zens, have all had their confidence re- 
newed by remembering that the wheat 
crop was good and the price high, 
that the com crop was good and tfie 
price high, and die cotton crop was 
good and tfie price high, that the bot- 
tom could not drop out of our coal 
mines, that the tremendous iron in- 
dustries within our bounds could not 
be hoarded in safety deposit vaults, 
and that because of these things, there 
must continue to flow a golden stream 
from Europe to our own land. It is 
probable that the cotton crops will 
amount to something like twelve mil- 
lion bales, and that it will be valued 
at something like seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Yet this is only one-tenth 
of the value of farm products of the 
whole country. It was more than a 
little encouragement at the time of the 
crisis of the panic to remember that 
this cotton would be sold abroad where 
there was no tightness of money at 
the time, where also would be sold 
a large proportion of our other farm 
products. AH of this points us very 
unmistakably to the wisdom of the ad- 
vice of our Agricultural Department 
at Washington, and reminds us that 
this sentiment is taking tangible shape 
in organizations for the conservation 
of our natural resources. 

There remains no duty before the 
American people more important than 
just this, that they should be wise 
enough to take care of that which is 
as yet their own. DeTocqueville long 
ago told us that the Nortii American 
continent was the richest in the world, 
in all that goes toward the building of 
a great civilization. What is there 
that mankind wants which is not to 
be found on the North American con- 



tinent, and found under climatic condi- 
tions which make it possible for white 
men to avail themselves of them? Al- 
ready the marvelous development in 
the iron industry, in the mining of 
coal, in the growing of food products 
and especially in the production of 
that wonderful fiber which clothes the 
world, have made it very plain that 
the North American continent is des- 
tined to be the richest and the happi- 
est of all the countries of the world. 
Yet it is probably true that unless we 
are mindful of die simplest economic 
laws, we will lose out in the coming 
years. G>al can be burned up, iron 
can be mined until there is none left, 
all the forests may be cut away until 
the whole continent is as bare as the 
hills which used to rear the famous 
cedars of Lebanon. And when the 
forests go, the flood gates of the riv- 
ers are opened and the magnificent 
electric developments of their water 
powers are destroyed. It is a very 
pleasant thing to loiow that the pres- 
ent administration has interested it- 
self in this important matter, and both 
parties will commit themselves to the 
policy of conservation. Who is more 
criminal than the man who uses up 
all he has and leaves nothing for his 
children? 



There can be no doubt but that the 
Florida East G)ast Railway will be 
in many respects the most remarkable 
B^tntifylng fl^^ of engineering in 
Our W^ter "^^ world when it is fin- 

Playgronnd i«»^^; ^^f"^ ^^^as 
transformed the eastern 
coast of Florida from a waste of sands 
and barrens into one of the most beau- 
tiful sections of the world. All down 
that Ipng stretch of coast from 
Jacksonville to Miami, a distance of 
more than three hundred and fifty 
miles, magnificent hotels have been 
built, roadways constructed, and a 
thousand things done to make it a 
veritable Paradise. Since the great 
freeze of a decade ago, the orange 
growers have had to move further 
south, in order to assure themselves 
that their groves woufd not be de- 
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stroyed, so that even that section 
around Orlando has come to be con- 
sidered a little far north. But there are 
thousands of square miles of good 
soil lying further southward where 
there is no danger of cold weatfier 
interfering with the growth of tropi- 
cal fruits. For the successful develop- 
ment of any country which combines 
truck and fruit growing, rapid trans- 
portation is necessary. This, also, Mr. 
Flagler's railroad has done for the 
east coast of Florida, so there are 
now two crops, the orange and the 
tourist. There is little doubt but that 
the latter is the more profitable of tfie 
two. 

The approaching completion of the 
extension of this railroad over the 
Florida Keys from Miami to Key 
West has called attention in a special 
way to the remarkable nature of the 
undertaking. In 1896 the road was 
completed to Miami and eight years 
later it went some thirty miles further 
south into the homestead country. 
Hitherto it had been simply a railroad 
developing a new section, but when 
Mr. Flagler announced that he would 
extend the line to Key West, he out- 
lined a plan which for unique interest 
has few equals. There were not lack- 



ing those who thought the project 
entirely impracticable, and the storm 
of last year which swept away a good 
part of the work seemed to prove 
them right. Yet the undertaking has 
not been abandoned, but on the con- 
trary is soon to be finished, and tour- 
ists can then enjoy the unusual feel- 
ing of riding over the sea in a Pull- 
man car. There are something like 
four hundred and fifty little islands 
beyond Miami and Key West Over 
these Keys the new extension is to 
run, and the magnificent scenic effect 
of such a trip will draw thousands to 
it. Reinforced concrete arches have 
been anchored to the solid rock be- 
neath by steel pointed piling, to as- 
sure the solidity of the structure. In 
some places steel cylinders filled with 
concrete have also been used, and the 
road is to be ballasted with coral rode, 
taken from the islands themselves. It 
seems probable that when this exten- 
sion is finished the Pullman cars from 
the north and west, which now stop 
at Jacksonville will nm on to Key 
West, at least it is to be hoped so, and 
thus add interest to winter residence 
in the land that has come to be known 
as the "Winter Playground of the 
Nation." 



WINTER RAIN 

O Winter Rain ! beating through all the day 

And the cold twilight on my window-pane. 
You melt the beauty of the snow away. 

But bring not back the flowers, O Winter Rain ! 

O Winter Rain ! you fall upon my heart 
And melt the snows that covered all my pain, 

Causing the streams of old regrets to start. 
But give no boon for balm, O Winter Rain ! 

O Winter Rain! one note of joy you bring: 

The while I listen to your plaintive strain 
You whisper distant promises of spring, 

When life — all life — shall bloom, O Winter Rain ! 

/, M, GranthQM 
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Having graduated from boarding 
school and entered the social world as a 
"maid of honor," the "Little Colonel" very 
naturally began to dream dreams of the 
coming of her own true knight and, like 
every other dreaming maiden, she looked 
for a resplendent being upon a noble 
charger. ^The Little Colonel's Knight 
Comes Riding" tells of all the swains who 
came to woo, the final choice and the end 
of all dream stories— "so they were mar- 
ried and lived happy ever after.'* It is said 
that Mrs. Johnston intends to end this se- 
ries, but it is doubtful if her readers will 
be willing to relinquish the winsome "lit- 
tle Colonel" 

• • • 

If the average reading American were 
asked to name three or four of our best 
"human interest" writers, it is a fair pre- 
sumption to say that he would head the 
list with O. Henry. This non-committal 
name has, until recently, hidden the identity 
of William Sidney Porter, a native of 
North Carolina, a citizen of the world. His 
cosmopolitan understanding is so keen that 
it is fairly puzzling. When I read "Cab- 
bages and Kings," I was sure that only a 
lifetime i*i Central America could have ena- 
bled him to catch the shades of local color 
and native character so cleverly and accu- 
rately, while 'The Four Million" and "The 
Trimmed Lamp" show such an under- 
standing of the life of New York's mediocre 
citizens that only a life-long student or a 
sympathetic genius could have written 
them. 

Comes now "The Heart of the West" to 
convince us that, after all, O. Henry is a 
cowboy, for surely no other could draw 
such a convincing picture. He does not 
give us the usual wide-hatted cowboy of 
picturesque profanity and prodigious deeds 
of valor — ^he even gives the hero of the 
opening story a flat-brimmed derby while 
on the range-^but he shows us the real 
cowboy's kindliness, tolerance and his ad- 
mirable humor. To read "The Heart of 
the West" is like taking a journey to that 
breezy section and knowing its people at 
the dose range of friendship and not as 
mere parts of a bizarre landscape. 

"The Little Colonel's Knight Comes Riding." 
By Annie Fellows Johnston. Boeton : L. C. 
Page Jk Co. Price, $1.50. 

"The Heart of the West" By O. Henry. 
New York: The McClure Cd. Price, fl.SO. 



Of course America is in some way con- 
nected with most of the important events 
of history. We love to boast that Jack- 
son defeated the British soldiers who won 
the battle of Waterloo; we love to trace 
the connection between our national acts 
or the acts of our representatives, and the 
settlement of questions troubling other na- 
tions; we make of great importance the 
act oif the American dentist in helping the 
Empress Eugenie to escape; but we gener- 
ally overlook the fact that the empress* 
family owed much to America before that, 
for her grandfather was American consul 
at Malaga, Spain. Doubtless this did not 
greatly increase his business (he was a 
wine merchant), and being a loyal British 
subject, he was probably not fired with 
particular zeal for our country, even after 
a visit from Washington Irving, who dan- 
dled the future empress on his knee; but 
the fact remains, nevertheless, that he was 
our representative. Mr. Sergeant throws a 
very clear light on this period of the fami- 
ly fortunes and makes a most interestino: 
narrative of the life of the consul's gfrand- 
daughter. He does not attempt to show her 
as the peerless, maligned creature which 
some historians make her, nor does he show 
her to be the shallow egotist she is fre- 
quently portrayed. Without glossing over 
her faults, Mr. Sergeant describes a woman 
of warm impulse, marked social instinct, 
keen intellect and, above all, a tender heart 
The frontispiece, a tinted portrait on parch- 
ment, is of such exceptional delicacy and 
sweetness that it compels immediate sym- 
pathy and interest, and the last portrait 
draws us still closer to the sad-faced widow 
at Chiselhurst 



Few authors have had such opportunities 
for gathering historical material from origi- 
nal sources as Miss McLaws. A grand- 
niece of Jefferson Davis' first wife, she 
was one of his favorite young visitors, and 
after her parents' death, she made her 
home with his widow. 

Miss McLaws is a native of Augusta, 
Georgia, and her first novel was a romance 
of the days when England and Spain 
fought for the Florida border. After 
several other historical romances, she be- 

"The Last Empress of the French." By Philip 
W. Sergeant Philadelphia: f. B. Lippincott 
Co. Price, $3.50. net. 
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Sin The Welding." Commencing before 
e Mexican War, it shows the jg^iant lead- 
ers of those daprs and the conflicting poli- 
cies which culmmated in the Civil War, and 
finally depicts the welding of sections into 
one great nation. Although the hero, 
David Hamilton, is a fictitious character, 
Stephens, Qay. Calhoun, Webster, Davis, 
Toombs, Lincoln, Lee, Sherman and other 
men of mark are portraits painted with ab- 
solute fidelity. One incident, that of Presi- 
dent Buchanan's dancing at his inaugural 
bdl, has been sharply discussed, many 
claiming that it was against all precedent 
and questioning the author's statement 
The description was given to her, however, 
by Mrs. Davis, who declared that, in ^ite 
of his sixty-five years, he was the most 
graceful man on die floor. 

• • • 

Mr. Herford has furnished a delightful 
contribution toward "the gayety of na- 
tions." Every turn of the page brin^ pic- 
tures that grow "curioser and cunoser," 
and the final denouement is indeed aston- 
ishing. Mr. Herford has done some clever 
things, but his latest creation proclaims 
him a master of burlesque. 

• • • 

A new book by Mr. Benson is always 
sure to find its way into the hands of dis- 
criminating readers. It would be hard to 
find a greater contrast in the literary world 
than exists between the author of "The 
Upton Letters" and his brother, the author 
of "Ek)do." They are the sons of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. "The AlUr 
Fire" does not carry us through exciting 
scenes of adventure, nor does it present 
vexatious social problems; it relates those 
meditative joys of the spirit which make 
for the rich, deep, fulness of life. 

• • • 

It is a remarkable fact that, notwithstand- 
ing columns of newspaper description and 
numberless books annually written on our 
neighboring republic, the majority of 
Americans to-day look upon Mexico as a 
semi-barbarous country, full of ruins, dead- 
ly insects and fevers, mitigated only by de- 
licious tropical fruits and picturesque In- 
dians who know the secret location of fabu- 
lously rich gold mines. This misinforma- 
tion is due, largely, to the letters written 
to the home paper by "schedule-trippers," 
whose opportunities for observation are 
necessarily minimized by their mode of 
travel. Then, too, the ragged beggar sun- 
ning by the cactus hedge, the group of 
naked children under the banana plant and 
the wild and dangerous search for lost 

"Tht Welding." By Lafayette McLaws. Bos- 
ton: Little. Brown A Ck>. Price, $1.50. 

"The AstonlshlDf Tale of a Pen and Ink Pup- 
pot" By Oltver Herford, New York: Charles 
Beribner's Sons. Prioe, $L00, net 

"The Altar Fire." By A. 0. Benson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Bone. Price, $1.60. 



mines, make more picturesque reading tiian 
accounts of the factories, the smelters, the 
steel plants, the harbor works, the steam- 
ship, railroad and lumber interests and 
hundreds of other enterprises whidi tell 
the tale of Kiexico's progress in develop- 
ing her resources. Few visitors examine 
the record of the achievements of President 
Diaz, but most of them find it interesting 
to write that he is ''a full-blooded Indian 
and rose to his present position from die 
depths of poverty." This style of writing 
is much easier than the chronicling of facts, 
which ^ carry with them the troublesome 
necessity of bein^ verified, and are even 
dien extremely difiicult of interesting ar- 
rangement Mr, Winter, after more than 
two years spent in various parts of the 
country and a thorough study of its past 
history and present condition, has writ- 
ten a book of remarkable interest and 
great value. The able statesmen who are 
guiding the destinies of Mexico are given 
full praise for their progressive measures 
and their wise provision for future stability 
and prosperity; the high standard of its 
cultured society are described. Oppor- 
tunities for new enterprises are listed, widi 
reports of those already in operation; and 
with these he skilfully weaves the pic- 
turesque Indians and their customs. Hie in- 
comparable grandeur of the scenery and 
the marvelous range of climate which 
makes Mexico attractive on every score. 

Several maps and beautiful sepia photo- 
graphs taken by the author handsomely U- 
lustrate the book. 

• • • 

A book which will find a joyous welcome 
among the wee folks is "Son Riley Rabbit 
and Little Girl," a charming combination 
of fancy and the simple incidents of a 
"really" child, "Little Giri" being Mrs. 
Cooke's small daughter. A jolly com- 
panionship brings tiie happiest and gayest 
hours to the rabbit and child. The ilhis- 
trations are from actual photographs tidcen 
at the author's home in KnoxviUe, adapted 
with fine artistic effect In every way the 
characters of this delightful book are re- 
freshingly natural, and in incident, treatment 
and general interest the story is exceptional 

• • • 

Among the holiday books "The Best 
Man" easily takes front rank, not only for 
its cleverness of style and witty dialogue, 
but for the sumptuous manner of its pres- 
entation. The first story, which gives the 
title to the book, is the best in the group, 
but all are unique in conception and worked 
out in Mr. McGrath's entertaining manner. 

"Mexico and Her People of To-day." By 
Nerln O. Winter. Boeton: L. O, Pace it Oo. 
Price, $8.00. 

"Son Riley Rabbit and Little OirL" By 
Grace MacOowan Cooke. New York: Frederldc 
A. Stokes Co. Prloe, $1.60. 

"The Best Man." By Harold MoOratb. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Menrill Co. Price, $1.60. 
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FAITHFUL 
[From a Salado, Texas, scrap book.] 

It is something sweet when the world goes 

iU 
To know you are faithful and love me 

still; 
To feel, when the sunshine has left the 

skies. 
That the light is shining in your dear eyes. 
Beautiful eyes I more dear to me 
Than all the wealth of the world could be. 

It is something, dearest, to know you care 
When life with its sorrows seems cold and 

bare, 
To feel, when I falter, the clasp divine. 
Of your tender and trusting hand in mine. 
Beautiful hand 1 more dear to me 
Than the tenderest things of earth could be. 

Sometimes, dearest, the world goes wrong, 
For God gives grief with his gift of song, 
And poverty, too. But your love is more. 
To me than riches and golden store. 
Beautiful love 1 Until death shall part, 
It is mine, as you are my own sweetheart. 
-'Author unknown. 

FAITH AND DUTY 

Dear Sot: 

I inclose a short poem taken from the 
Chicago Tribune of a number of years ago. 
The wought impressed me so at the time 
that I clipped it out and have preserved it 
in my scrap book. The author's name was 
not fi^ven, but it contains a beautiful 
thought and should be preserved. 
Very truly yours, 

Mansfield, Ohio. W. H. Gifford. 

FAITH AND DtJTY 

God made me ; I will not apologize — 
The workmanship is his; if firm and fair. 
The credit of his strength I do share; 
If it be rudely reared, and men despise 
Its quaint design, and deign to criticise, 
I do not murmur, for I have no care — 
I question not the builder, here nor there, 
Believing still that all his ways are wise. 
This is the one sweet duty that I claim : 
To keep the palace chambers cool and pure 
And lily-chaste within, while they endure, 
And all the many turret lights aflame; 



To pour love's wine and bid the world take 

part 
Around the purple altars of my heart 

THE SUNFLOWER'S WOOING 

[Sent by Raymond Joslin, Dickson, Ten- 
nessee.] 

In the comer of a meadow, 

Where the ground was coarse and hard. 
Stood the daughter of a lily. 

Who had wandered from the yard. 
She was tall and fair and slender — 

The embodiment of g^ace. 
Smiling sweetly in the sunlight 

As it fell upon her face. 

Near her stood a tall sunflower. 

Bending lovingly above. 
As he, trembling just a trifle. 

Told his simple tale of love ; 
How through all the dreary winter 

Hope had kept his heart astir. 
How through long and lonesome stunmer 

He had waited there for her. 

Then he softly whispered something, 

Something tender— can you guess? 
And the lily quick assented, 

Sweetly nodded him a "yes;" 
So he drew a trifle closer 

To his lily-love so fair. 
And, when evening breezes moved him. 

Bent and kissed her then and there. 

— James Courtney Challiss. 

OLD SONGS 

Editors Taylor-Trotwood : 

I send, subject to your inspection, an old 
song. It was among some Confederate ef- 
fects captured at "Spanish Fort" It was 
adopted by a quartet in our Color Guard. 
Perhaps for the same reason that impelled 
the coyotes of the plains to serenade the 
camp fires, they sang it — ^well — often I 

Oatville, Kansas, J. C. True. 

SWEET ANNIE 

I go forth to battle, 'mid the smoke and 
rattle 
Of musketry, and cannon's loudly roar. 
They cannot defeat us, the Lord will as- 
sist us. 
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We'll conquer, or see home and friends 
no more. 

Chorus: ^ 

Come, come, come, love, come, 
Come, ere the night torch is pale. 

Arise in thy beauty, thou marvel of beauty. 
Dear Annie, sweet Annie of the vale. 

If then, love, I'm lying, wounded, bleeding, 
dying. 
If on the field of battle I am slain, 
The spirit of my lover around me will hov- 
er. 
In heaven will meet thee, love, agam. 

Chorus. 

A WOMAN'S QUESTION 

Before I trust my fate to thee, 

Or place mv hand in thine. 
Before I let thy future prive 

Color and form to mine. 
Before I peril all for thee, question thy 
soul to-night for me. 

I break all slighter bonds, nor feel 

A shadow of regret; 
Is there one link within the past 

That holds thy spirit yet? 
Or is thy faith as clear and free as that 
which I can pledge to thee? 

Docs there within thy dimmest dreams 

A possible future shine 
Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 

Untouched, unshared bv mine ? 
If so, at any pain or cost, oh, tell me be- 
fore all is lost. 

Look deeper still. If thou canst feel 

Within thy inmost soul, 
That thou hast kept a portion back, 

While I have staked the whole; 
Let no false pity spare the blow, but in true 
mercy tell me so. 

Is there within thy heart a need 

That mine cannot fulfill? 
One chord that any other hand 

Could better wake or still? 
Speak now — lest at some future day my 
whole life wither and decay. 

Lives there within thy nature hid 

The demon spirit Change, 
Shedding a passing glory still 

On all things new and strange? 
It may not be thy fault alone — but shield 
my heart against thy own. 

Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day 

And answer to my claim. 
That Fate, and that to-day's mistake — 

Not thou — ^had been to blame? 
Some soothe their conscience thus; but 
thou wilt surely warn and save me 
now. 



Nay, answer not — I dare not hear, 
The words would come too late; 
Yet I would spare thee all remorse. 

So comfort thee, my Fate — 
Whatever on my heart would fall — remem- 
ber I will risk it all ! 

— Adelaide Anne Proctor. 

Editors Taylor-Trotwood : 

I am very desirous of learning who was 
the author of the inclosed poem, "If I 
Should Die To-Night" Please publish this 
in your Scrap Book Department, with the 
request for the name of its author, if any 
should know. 

Very truly yours, 

E. K Hardin. 

Clover, South Carolina. 

IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT 

If I should die to-night. 
My frieitds would look upon my quiet face 
Before thev laid it in its resting place. 
And deem thi^t death has left it almost fair; 
And laying snow-white flowers against my 

hair. 
Would smooth it down with cheerful ten- 
derness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress- 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold to- 
night ! 

If I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind with loving 

thought 
Some kindly deeds the icy hands had 

wrought. 
Some gentle words the frozen lips had said, 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped ; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside; 
And so I should be loved and mourned 
to-night I 

If I should die to-night, 
E'en hearts estranged would turn once more 

to me. 
Recalling other days remorsefully; 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance. 
And soften in the old familiar way 
(For who could war with dumb, uncon- 
scious clay?) 

So I might rest forgiven of all to-night! 

O friends, I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold 

brow; 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me ; I am travel- worn ; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a 

thorn; 
Forgive, O hearts estranged, forgive, I 

plead! 
When dreamless rest is miue, I shall not 

need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 
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THE CRY OF THE DREAMER ' 

[Sent by Miss A. L. Lincoln, Beaunumt, 
Texas.] 

I am tired of planning aiid toiling 

In the crowded hives of men ; 
Heart-weary of building and spoiling 

And spoiling and buuding again. 
And I long for the dear old river, 

Where I dreamed my youth away; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 

And a toiler dies in a day. 

I am sick of the showy seeming 

Of a life that is half a lie; 
Of the faces lined with scheming 

In the throng that hurries l^; 
From the sleepless thought's endeavor, 

I would go where the children play; 
For ^ dreamer lives forever. 

And a thinker dies in a day. 

I can find no pride, but pity 

For the burdens the rich endure; 
There is nothing sweet in the city 

But the patient lives of the poor. 
Oh, the little hands too skilful, 

And the child-mind choked with weeds I 
The daughter's heart grown wilful. 

And the father's heart that Meeds! 

No, nol from the street's ude bustle. 

From the trophies of mart and st^ge, 
I would fly to the wood's low rustle 

And the meadow's kindly page. 
Let me dream, as of old, by the river, 

And be loved for the dream alway; 
For a dreamer lives forever. 

And a toiler dies in a day. 

-'John Boyle O'Reilly. 

A MOTHER'S LOVE 

[Sent by Mrs. Paul Sallice, Gainesville, 
Texas.] 

Some day. 
When others braid your thick, brown hair 

And drape your form in silk and lace. 
When others shall call you "Dear" and 
"fair," 

And hold your hand and kiss your face, 
You will not forget that far above 
All others is a mother's love. 

Some day, 
'Mong strangers in far-distant lands, 

In your new home beyond the sea. 
When at prour lips are baby hands. 

And children playing at vour knee ; 
Oh, then, as at your side they grow. 
How I have loved you, you will know. 

Some day, 
When you must feel love's heavy loss, 

You will remember other years, 
When I, too, bent beneath the cross, 

And mixed my memory with thy tears; 

n5 



in such dark hours be not afraid; 
Within their shadow I have prayed. 

Some dav, 
Your daughter's voice, or smile, or eyes, 

My face will suddenly recall ; 
Then you will smile in sweet surprise, 

And your soul unto mine will call 
In that dear unforgotten prayer 
Which we at evening used to share. 

Some day, 
A flower, a song, a word, maybe 

A link between us strong and sweet; 
Ah, then, dear child, remember me! 

And let your heart to "mother" beat 
My love is with you everywhere— 
You cannot go beyond my prayer. 

CHRISTMAS NIGHT OF '62 

[Sent by Miss Grace Henry, Shawnee- 
town, Illinois.] 

The following poem was written in biv- 
ouac on Christmas night of 1862, by Wil- 
liam Gordon McCabe. He was bom near 
Richmond, Virginia, August 4, 1841. 

The wintry blast goes wailing by, 
The snow is falling overhead, 
I hear the lonely sentry's tread. 

And distant watch-fires light the sky. 

When forms go flitting through the gloom, 
The soldiers cluster 'round the blaze 
To talk of other Christmas davs. 

And softly speak or house and home. 

My saber r winging overhead 
Gleams in the watch-fire's fitful glow, 
While fiercely drives the blinding snow. 

And memory leads me to the dead. 

My thoughts go wandering to and fro, 
Vibrating 'twixt the now and then, 
I see the 1 .7-brow'd house again. 

The old hall wreathed with mistletoe. 

And sweetly from the far-off vears 
Comes borne the laughter faint and low— 
The voices of the long ago I 

My eyes are wet with tender tears. 

I feel agai.' the mother-kiss, 
I see again the glad surprise 
That lightened up the tranquil eyes 

And brimmed them o'er with tears of bliss. 

As rushing from the old hall door 
She fondly clasped her wayward boy — 
Her face all radiant with the joy 

She felt to see him home once more. 

My saber swinging on the bough. 
Gleams in the watch-fire's fitful glow. 
While fiercely drives the blinding snow 

Aslant upon my saddened brow. 
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Tho«e ch':ri8hed faces all are gone— 
Aalecp within the quiet graves. 
Where lies the snow in driftmg waves. 

And I am sitting here alone. 

There's not a comrade here to-night 
But knows that loved ones far away 
On bended knees this night will pray, 

''God bring our darling from this fig^t" 

But there are none to wish me back, 
For me no yearning prayers arise ; 
The lips are mute and closed the eyes. 

My home is in the bivouac 

THE NIGHT WIND 

EonoKS Taylob-Tkotwood Magazine: 

Dear Sirs: Inclosed find copied poem, 
which I contribute to your Scrap Bookpub- 
lished in each edition of the TAYunt-TaoT- 
wooD Magazine. 

Yours respectfully, 

RSUEL S. RlAOOR. 

ShelhyvUle, Tennessee, Dec. 15, 1907. 

Have you ever heard the wind go 
"Yooooor ' 
Tis a pitiful sound to heart 
It seems to chill you through and through 

With a strange and speechless fear. 
Tis the voice of the night that broods out- 
side 
When folks should be asleep 
And many and man/s the time I've cried 
To the darkness brooding far and wide 
Over the land and the deep: 

"Whom do you want, O lonely night, 
That you wail the long hours through?" 
And the night would say in its ghostly 
way: 

*^oooool 
"Yoooool 
"Yoooool" 



My mother told me long ago 

(When I was a little tad) 
That when the night went wailing so, 

Somebody had been bad ; 
And when I was snug in bed, 

Whither I had been sent, 
With the blankets pulled up round 
head, 

rd think of what my mother'd said. 
And wonder what boy she meant 1 

And "Who's been bad to-day?" I'd ask 
Of the wind that hoarsely blew, 



my 



And the voice would say in its meaning- 
ful wav: 

"Yooooo! 
"Yooooo! 
"Yooooo!" 

That this was true I must allow — 

You'll not believe it, though ! 
Yes, though I'm quite a model now, 

I was not always so. 
And if you doubt what things I say, 

Suppose you make the test; 
Suppose, you've htta bad some day. 

And .up to bed are sent away 
From mother and the rest — 

Suppose you ask, "Who has been bad ?" 
And tiien youll hear what's true; 
For Uie wind will moan in its ruefulest 
tone: 

"Yooooo! 
"Yooooo! 
"Yooooo!" -^Eugene Field, 

A LITTLE MAN 

[Selected from the scrap book of John 
W. Faxon, Chattanooga, Tennessee.] 

A little man dwelt in a little town 
A little over twenty years ago; 

He gained a little portion of renown 
Within the little crowd he used to know. 

He wed a little maid when twenty-one, 

And later on they had a little son. 

The little man had little to regret; 

He had but little patience with the weak ; 
When others' fill, his eyes were never wet; 

With sinners he had little time to speak ; 
Instead, he went to church a little late 
And dropped a little nickel in die plate. 

« 
He drank a little coffee now and thm. 

But little stronger liquor passed his lips ; 
He mingled little with Bohemian men; 

Life's wine he drank in stingy little sips. 
When stragglers came to him for food or 

bed. 
With little pain he shook his little head. 

He made a little fortune rapidly, 

By grinding labor out of little arms, 
And by foreclosing a variety 

Of little mortgages on little farms. 
He died, and 'neath the weeping willow 

bough 
A little worm is working on him now. 

— Anonymous. 
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MORE ABOUT GENERAL LYTLE 

Dear Editors: 

In fulfillment of my promise, I send you 
this statement of the death of Gen. W. H. 
Lytle, at Chickamauga, as told me by Dr. 
N. D. Richardson, late of Nashville, but at 
that time surgeon of the 50th Alabama 
Regiment, Deas' Brigade. 

On the morning of the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1863, the 50th Alabama was advanced 
to an armed reconnoissance to develop the 
line of battle of the enemy. Striking the 
front of L3rtle's Brigade and finding them 
at breakfast, they readily stampeded them 
and followed ia pursuit. The rough ground 
soon broke up the line, and the 50th was 
halted for realignment. This gave Lytle a 
chance to reform, and he came back at a 
charge with great gallantry, riding in front 
of his brigade, waving his sword, and over- 
lapping the single regiment of Confederates, 
at once pushed them back. In the retreat 
a lieutenant and two privates of the 50th 
found themselves headed off by a ravine 
and likely to be captured before they could 
cross it The lieutenant said to one of his 
men: "Give me your rifle. If I can drop 
that general we'll halt that line of Yan- 
kees until we can get away." At the crack 
of the rifle, the general pitched from his 
horse and, in the momentary halt, the three 
Confederates clambered down one side of 
the ravine and up the other and rejoined 
their command. An . hour later the Con- 
federate line swept all opposition away in 
the decisive charge which settled the fate 
of the battle. 

General Lytle's body was found and readi- 
ly identified, since he had spent some lit- 
tle time in Athens, Alabama, prior to 1861. 
Gen. Patton Anderson, on hearing of his 
death, rode to where he was lying late in 
the afternoon, and ordered Dr. Richard- 
son to see to the burial of the body, and 
fqrther ordered that his personal arms and 
belongings should be carefully preserved. 

Dr. Richardson buried General Lytle, his 
negro. Bill Nick, digging the grave. Turn- 
ing the cape of his overcoat over his face, 
they "left him alone in his glory." 

His watch and sword were sent into the 
Federal lines a day or two later by the 
hands of General Gracie, with a letter from 
General Anderson extolling his heroic 



death, and one from Dr. Richardson, de- 
scribing the place of burial. 

General Lytle's body bore two wounds, 
one behind the ear, which killed him, the 
other piercing the heel—this last most 
probably after he fell. The lieutenant who 
fired the shot knew General Lytle by sight, 
though he probably did not recognize him 
until after he fell, and he, not unnaturally, 
regretted the necessity of war which forced 
him to the act, and so far as I know he 
has not allowed the knowledge of his action 
to spread. He is still living and a promi- 
nent attorney of Tennessee. In giving me 
the account. Dr. Richardson gave me also 
the name of the lieutenant, but requested 
that I should not mention i^ and of course 
I cannot do so. 

I asked Dr. Richardson if the poem, **I 
Am Dying, Egypt, Dying," was on the per- 
son of General Lytle, as declared by some 
authorities, and he definitely replied that it 
was not. 

Trusting that this account of General 
Lytle's death, which has been the subject 
of many articles, will be of some value to 
you, I am. 

Yours truly, 

Athens, Alabama, T. M. Hobbs. 



"ANNE" AND "THE CONQUERORS" 

The following letter, as well as others re- 
ceived, is published to emphasize an edi- 
torial point often pointed out by us, to wit ; 
that no one reader— not even one editor- 
should expect to have everything in a big 
magazine entirely tasteful to him or her. 
There is no disputing concerning literary 
taste, and the wise editor in publishing a 
variety can only hope that each one of his 
readers may find something in the maga- 
zine that suits. One subscriber, having 
written us to cut "Anne" out, a dozen rise 
to protest. And so it goes. 

Remember the literary "don't:" Don't 
think that because you do not like a thing it 
is worthless. The same rule holds all 
through life. 

"Editors Taylor-Trotwood : 

"Give us all of 'Conquering the Wilder- 
ness' aild kindred literature you have, but 
don't cut 'Anne, Her Diary* out, not a leaf. 
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Bang a lineal descendant of one of those 
original Kentucky families who crossed the 
mountains on foot from Virginia, I am 
much uiterested in all the^ did and how 
they did it; but we are living in a later 
age in which 'Anne' and 'Mammy Lou' are 
acting their part, and should go to record. 

I^ong life and prosperity to Taylok- 
TaoTWooD. 

"Respectfully, 

PoUsHm, Texas, "S. P. Allen." 

EnrroM Taylor-Trotwooo : 

I want to thank you for the real pleas- 
ure I Lave gotten for some months past 
from your excellent magazine. I try to 
''boost^ it all I can hy lending the numbers 
to other errant Southerners here that may 
cnjov itt toa It is provincial, thoroughly 
so, but that is right, and should be its 
stronghold. Nothing you have published 
in it has appealed more strongly to me and 
to those to whom I have shown it than 
what dear little "Anne" has to sav in her 
'dianr. I have looked forward each month 
to the real treat of reading the^ sketdies, 
giving so brightly and so sweetly their por- 
trayalof the inner life of that most lovable 
of all God's creatures, a thoughtful, dainty, 
sincere little Southern woman-child. I am 
supposed to be a crusty old bachelor my- 
self, but I would be ashamed of that ilk if 
I thought the "Descendant of [all?] the 
Gmquerors of the Wilderness" belonged to 
it, smce the said d— of the c — of the 
w — has seen fit to bleat publicly his per- 
sonal opinion that "Anne" is trash. I am 
not disposed to find fault with the article 
he praises, but as Dogberry said, 
"comparisons are odorous;" and if he fails 
to rightly appreciate the "Anne" sketches, 
he should blame himself, not the author of 
them. I am sure that I echo the sentiment 
of very many of your readers when I beg 
that her little ladyship will give to us more 
such peeps into her inner life. 

With all good wishes, 

Faithfully yours. 

GiVUS MORANNK. 

Los Angeles, Calif amia, 

P. S. — I want to make one or two other 
suggestions : 

Would not "Dixie" be a mightily taking 
title for a magazine? Everybody knows 
Dixie— everybody loves Dixie— just Dixie 
with perhaps a bar of the song we love. 
Away out here in California, even the 
bands can play no other tune that can get 
the spontaneous encore always given Dixie. 

Again, on page 722 of your September 
number, you refer to the name dicka- 
mauga as meaning the '*River of Death." 
I am pretty sure it is from the Choctaw, 
in which language "Chickamau-oka" means 
good water. This is in contradiction to 
the popular belief, I know, but I thought it 
might interest you. 



DOUSCHKA PICKENS' BURIAL 

I The following clipping from an old pa- 
per is sent us by Mrs. Florence H. Robert- 
son, Plasterco, Virginia, with the request 
that it be reproduced in this department of 
Taylok-Tbotwood. — Eos.] 

At Edgewood, the ancestral home of 
Governor * Pickens, of South Carolina, 
there lately died his daughter, Douschka, 
who was as well known in the South at her 
death as was her illustrious father at the 
close of his career. 

Before the dose of the war Governor 
Pickens died. Learning his approaching 
fate, he summoned all his slaves at mid- 
night from their cottages, and, being lifted 
from his bed to the window around which 
they were gathered, the dying governor 
called upon them to stand by their mis- 
tress and their "Little Missy Douschka," 
no matter what the war might bring about, 
or what temputions might cross their paths 
to tempt them away. He died as the moon 
rose, and the oldest of his slaves were his 
pallbearers. Since then not one of the 
men whom he addressed that nig^t has 
left the service of his widow, and at the 
close of the civil strife, when negroes were 
hastening to seek work in towns and cities, 
the Pickens plantation almost akme re- 
mained intact 

It is almost the only plantation where 
the laborer is paid a bonus in additioo to 
his wages, according to the season or suc- 
cess of the crop. Tht plan of giving to the 
tiller his percentage of the fruit of his toil 
was instituted by Douschka, at the age of 
eighteen. 

She was buried from Edgewood, and her 
funeral services were without a parallel in 
Southern history. As related by a promi- 
nent South Carolina lady, who was an eye- 
witness to the services, it was a memora- 
ble scene. Her pallbwers were the ex- 
slaves of her father, some of whom had 
borne him to his grave over a score of 
years ago. 

The spectacle was striking in its antithe- 
sis. The coffin was white velvet, pro- 
fusely covered with white flowers, and 
around it in the palatial ball room of the 
homestead were grouped the white-haired 
negroes. The scene was impressive 
enough in itself, but was almost startling 
in its solemnity when Mrs. Pickens, the 
courtly, beautiful mother, stepped to the 
head of the casket, and facing her faithful 
servants, addressed them: 

"I have sent for you to do .you this 
honor because," and here there was a 
break in the voice, "I wish to make a pub- 
lic acknowledgment of your faithfulness and 
devotion, through all her sweet life, to this, 
your young mistress. When your master 
died, you will remember he sent for you and 
confided .to your faithful care and protec- 
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tion his wife and little child. You have 
been faithful to that trust 

'^n all the dreadful times of riot and 
thieving you have stood by us and pro- 
tected us, and I thank you now in the 
presence of all these friends for your loy- 
alty and devotion. That sweet, young life 
is over, and you will carry from this room 
her precious body. Her spirit is with God, 
and she is an angel in heaven, and I now 
ask you to continue your faithful devotion 
and protection to your desolate mistress 
and to those little children of jrour young 
mistress, whom she loved better than her 
life." 

It was a strange sight, this little speech 
and appeal of a mistress to her ex-slaves 
at the casket of her daughter. The salves, 
weeping and awed, bore their yjung mis- 
tress to the family ourial ground and laid 
her by the side of her father, whom they 
had burieo thirty years before. The tomb- 
stone will bear the name by which she 
was known, "Douschka." Mrs, Governor 
Pickens is the vice regent of Mount Ver- 
non from South Carolina, and enthusiastic 
over the old home of Washington, always 
at the meetings, and upon all her visits to 
this city had been received with marked • 
social attention. — Washington Post, 

I KNOW A MAN 
(by h. e. p.) 

I know a man who has a hog. 

He dotes upon his breeding: 
He takes the prizes at the fair 

And spends a lot on feeding. 

(It just costs him a heap of money.) 

I know a man that has a girl — 

He hasn't time to love her; 
he seems to think the blooded hog 
Is something far above her. 
(And though the girl isn't improving, 
the hog is.) 

I know a man who has a "boss"— 

He's very fond of "bosses ;" 
When it gets sick or lame at all. 

He counts it 'mong his losses. 
(He (the boss) can travel very fast.) 

I know a man who has a boy — 

But isn't it a wonder, 
He has no time to think of him. 
But bids him •'Go to thunder?" 

(And the boy seems to be going very 
fast, too.) 

I know a man who has a cow, 

A Jersey, and a beauty; 
To feed and groom her extry day 
He counts a pleasant duty. 

(And the beast ^id^tly like^ the at 
tention.) 



I know a man who has a wife, 

And sometimes he will beat her; 
It she were but a Jersey cow 
Much better would he treat her. 
(And I reckon she wishes she were, 
sometimes.) 

I know a man who has a dog, 

He plays .with it quite often ; 
And when the dog greets him at night 

With smiles his features soften. 

(The man's features, I mean.X 

I know a man who has a soul, 

At least so says his neighbor; 
He thinks he has no time for souls, 

He's "dntv so" with his labor. 
(But he will need to take time.) 

FINALE 

I know a man who must repent 

As quick as time will let him. 
Or with his hogs and dogs and things 

The devil's sure to get him. 

Pomona, Tennessee, 

"BELIEVED TO BE RIGHT' 

Edftors Taylor-Trotwood : 

The recent unveiling at Richmond of Ae 
monument to Jefferson Davis and the eu- 
logies pronounced upon Aat great states- 
man call to mind a certain trend of thought 
in this day and time which is most falla- 
cious in itself and unjust in its treatment 
of the cause of the late G>nfederacy. It 
is very common, even in the South, to 
hear some orator speak of the firmness 
with which President Davis clung to the 
views which he believed to be right. 

It is most fortunate for our republic that 
the animosities engendered and fostered to 
a white heat by the Civil War are fast dis- 
appearing, and no true citizen should coun- 
tenance their resurrection. At the same 
time it is a pitiable state of affairs when the 
Southern people, or any other people who 
love tnith in history, allow the names of 
our Confederate heroes to be handed down 
to posteritv as the advocates, of a cause 
which they believed to be right, but which 
we in our superior wisdom know to have 
been wrong. The children of that im- 
mortal body of Confederates mav properly 
admit that the Civil War was the stupen- 
dous political mistake of the nineteenth 
century, but they are unworthy heirs if they 
let history say that their fathers were m 
error and should bear the blame for that 
awful fratricidal conflict 

We often hear the opinion expressed 
that the (jod of battles and of nations in- 
tervened and turned the scale of victory to 
the Northern arms. For my own part I 
am frank to say that I believe myself that 
such was the case, but it is a great mis- 
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take to ruth iUogically from that hypotl^e- 
sis to the conclusion that the North was 
right and the South wrong. If victory 
alwajrs perches upon the standards of those 
fighting in the cause of right, the philosophi- 
cal historian would have a most unen- 
viable task when he comes to tell of the 
dbmemberment of Poland, for instance, 
or the defeat of the Boers in South Africa 
in their brave struggle for national exist- 
ence, and many other such events in his- 
tory. In fact, history is full of the cry of 
the martjrr giving his life for principle and 
his fellow men and receiving as his reward 
the derision of those whom he strove to 
serve. Instead of defeat arguing the un- 
.justness of a cause, it is the only infallible 
test of its justness; and likewise the only 
true test of the greatness of a man is to 
drink the cup of vindictive hate proffered 
by his countrymen for having stood for 
principle. The saddest words that ever 
fell upon human ears were those of the 
crucified Christ: "My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?** and contemporary 
history wrote him down as an impostor. 
Time, and time alone, can eradicate the 
passions of a generation, and when that is 
done the bright light oJF truth can sweep 
the history of events that caused those 
passions and place honor where honor is 
due. Some unborn Homer will yet arise 
to tell the story of Robert E. Lee, as he 
stood on the Southern bank of the Poto- 
mac at his beautiful Arlington and looked 
upon Washington and all that it typified — 
fame and glory at the head of the United 
States Army, and then resigned from that 
army to share the fortunes and what he 
then knew to be the woes of his people. 
The innate modesty of the man prevented 
his making any public announcement of 
his reasons, but in a letter he gave to his 
sister and unintentionally to the world 
afterward his simple reason, "tXity, then, 
is the sublimest word in our language." 
Some poet will sing of the death of that 
brave Tennessee boy, Sam Davis, who gave 
his life for honor and to generations to 
follow a grander example than that of 
Pythias, in that he died rather than deliver 
up his enemy. And the future historian 
will write down in his book the deeds of 
Jefferson Davis, the high-minded patriot, 
who was tried in the crucible of defeat and 
found to be without fear and reproach. No 
man without the consciousness of right to 
sustain him could have delivered that 
touching farewell to the United States Sen- 
ate when Mr. Davis, appreciating the fact 
that Anglo-Saxons might soon shed Anglo- 
Saxon blood, bid the stars fall if they 
would, but for himself he could only follow 
the course dictated by duty and patriotism. 
And in this money-mad age, it were well 
for us to study the lives of such men as 
Jefferson Davis and those of his school, 
who put the G>n8titution and principle 



above everything else, regardless of tem- 
porary consequences. 

The sacred duty of the Sons of the Con- 
federate Veterans and the Daughters of 
the Confederacy remains to each member 
to rebuke any one who through ignorance 
or passion would impugn the motives of 
those who cast their lot with the Lost 
Cause, and wait for time to vindicate them. 

Austin, Texas. W. H. LoNa 

« « 

THE LOST CAUSE* 

Not lost I from graves sweet flowers 
sprmg; 

And from defeat, oft victories grand. 
Our flag is furled, but memories great 

Of noble deeds eni'old our land. 

We cannot feel a single drop 
Of precious blood wa^ shed in vain. 

For from the bosom of those deaths 
A glorious Southland sprang again. 

Let cowards sink to rise no more! 

Our heroes, hearts of metal true. 
Like ancient knights, cro forth in quest 

Of nobler deeds that they may do. 

Ah ! yes, our Dixie still stands forth 
The toast of all the proud, the brave; 

Her beauty and her chivalry 
Rich blossoms from our heroes' graves. 

The fires that bum within her breast 

Shall burst in glory's hallowed flames; 
Lofty in noble deeds and truth 

Our South, the queen of earth remains. 
Marie Louise Davies 
(Wife of private messenger of President 

Jefferson Davis). 

Richmond, Virginia. 

THE MILK SICKNESS 

Editors Taylor-Trotwood : 

Your story, "The Mystery of Milksick 
Mountain,** reminds me of some personal 
incidents : 

In the spring of 1854 two brothers who 
had previously left their early home in the 
Green Mountain State to make one in Illi- 
nois, planned to visit that home again, hop- 
ing that the health of the wife and the 
younger brother might be permanently im- 
proved by the journey and the change of 
scenery. All winter they had been getting 
ready for the trip of more than a thousand 
miles — at that time a serious undertaking. 

The party was led by a prairie schooner 
equipped for the trip and was in charge 
of the younger brother, a man of forty- 
five, his wife and ten-jrear-old daughter. 
Besides the prairie schooners that headed 
and brought up the rear there were three 
saddle horses in use with twenty-seven 
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hones, a few loose, but Ae most of them 
fastened to a rope which was intended to 
keep them in line, no matter what happened. 

The dder brother brought up the rear. 
He had with him his wife and two boys, 
eight and ten years of age. Leaving Man- 
chester in Scott County, Aey held a south- 
easterly course through the state of Illi- 
nois. As they approached the eastern side 
of the state there were waitings for Ae 
water to subside. Every day had its new 
features. Sometimes the women and chil- 
dren were rowed for miles at a time over 
an expanse of water that would frequently 
swim the horses for short distances. As 
we neared the breaks of the Wabash River, 
we began to hear stories of the fatalities 
from the milk sickness that was always 
just ahead. Some thought that it was a 
mineral that abounded in certain localities, 
not where we were, but uncomfortably 
close for the stories of death that were 
current; others were sure it was a plant 
that grew more or less abundantly along 
the stagnant pools left by former overflow. 
We had previously never heard of "Milk 
Sickness," but the stories of its fatality 
left anything but pleasant memories. In 
time the horses from Illinois were sold at 
remunerative prices. 

Fifteen years later these people were 
back in the "milk sick"- country again. At 
Ccntralia, in Marion County, Illinois, Dr. 
Peavler had made a wonderful reputation 
in his treatment of ague and it was claimed 
that he could cure "milk sickness." Just 
after noon one bright, clear day, a man 
by the name of Bullock drove up to the 
doctor^s office and said: "Doctor, I have 
two steers down with the milk sickness. 
Can you fp out and cure them?" The 
doctor replied : "If I do, you will say they 
would probably have gotten well anyway. 
T will go out with you, select the one you 
think is worst, and I will cure that one 
but you must handle the other in some 
other wajr." The writer was interested, 
accompanied them, and saw the steer saved. 
Dr. Peavler then told him the formula, as 
follows: 'Take three doses (two grains 
each) of quinine, twelve hours apart, and 
follow by using tartaric add in any form, 
powder, pills or lemonade. It will break 
up any case of ague that was ever devel- 
oped. Milk sickness is ague in cattle, no^i- 
ing more or less. The same treatment will 
. cure, just as long as you can get them to 
swallow the quinine and acid." 

In 1876 the writer was in a dental office 
in Nashua, New Hampshire. A young man 
came in who had as severe a case of ague as 
I ever saw. I was surprised. He said : "I 
have been down in Kentucky, and for three 
months, have been shaking as often as every 
other day. I have been to all the doctors 
here and they know nothing but quinine, 



and it does no good." I took him to a 
druggist and got ten cents' worth of tar- 
taric acid made into powders. Three 
months afterward I saw him, and he said : 
"You saw me have my last chiH." So much 
for milk sickness and ague. 

L. E. Clement. 
Pierce City, Missouri. 

THE HOME-SPUN DRESS AGAIN 

Dear Mr. Moore: 

I am a regular reader of Taylor-Trot- 
wooD Magazine and an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the writings of both its editors. I 
have read with a great deal of interest the 
"Historic Highways of the South," and with 
much pleasure and merriment the Senti- 
ment and Story of "Our Bob;" and an- 
other department in your magazihe to which 
I am much attached is the Family Scrap 
Book. In fact, the scrap book is one of my 
hobbies. I have one on which I have been 
working for more than forty years, and 
in it may be found pieces to suit every 
sentiment and humor to which the fancy 
of a reader might turn. 

I notice in your February number in this 
department an article from Mr. J. S. Wad- 
del on "The Home-Spun Dress," in which 
he ascribes the authorship to Lieutenant 
Harrington, of Alabama. This is a mis- 
take, according to the decision of the com- 
mittee selected bjr Prof. John Uri Lloyd, 
who offered a prize of $ioo« as mentioned 
by Mr. Waddcl, for a copy of the song in 
full, with the name of the author. The 
prize of $100 was awarded to Mr. 
William J. Bryan, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the first copy of the ballad and 
correct name of the author, and another 
prize of $50 was awarded to Charles 
W. Hubner, of Carnegie Library, Atlanta, 
Georgia, as the first person giving incon- 
trovertible proof of the authorship of the 
ballad. This committee named Miss Carrie 
Bell Sinclair, of Savannah, Georgia, as the 
author. There were over four hundred 
contestants for the prize, of which number 
the writer was one. The claims of forty- 
eight different authors were presented. I 
have a copy of the decision of the committee 
(three judges of the Cincinnati court), with 
a history of the soncr and a picture of the 
author, sent me bv Professor Lloyd, which 
I prize very highly. If you would like to 
publish the name in your magazine, I will 
cheerfully lend it to you. 

With best wishes, 

I am sincerely yours, 

Nashville, Tennessee, J. O. Burgb. 

[We are glad to get this information 
and will publish the decision of the judges 

in full in our next issue. — Eds. 
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By TOM SIOISMUND STRlBUNa 



THE ORACLE 

It had snowed the night before, but Mr. and Mrs. Veribright had not been 
able to carry little D'Axzle Veribright (aged twelve months) out to see it until 
late that afternoon when it had b^un to melt. 

The feither and mother now walked along with seeming carelessness, but 
really in eager expectation of the brilliant thing little D'Azzle was sure to say. 

"Mama, quoth the sdntillatinfi^ little cherub, "who made it snow?" 

The fond parents pricked up meir ears eagerly, and each gave the other a 
meaningful glance. 

"God made it snow, son," replied the admiring mother, who then stood 
alert, her ever-ready fountain pen poised above the Baby's Diary." 

The youthful prodigy looked at the melting snow in disapproval. "Well," 
spake he, scornfully, "he made an awful mess out of it" 

A ^leam of ineffable triumph suffused the faces of the fond parents. Mr. 
Veribright rushed for the offices of his down-town friends armed with the very 
latest. Mrs. Veribright wept tears of joy as she poised herself on one foot and 
balancing the heavy "Diary" on her drawn-up knee, penned a long passage be- 
fore the eyes of the admiring crowd. 

A BALLAD OF RIBS 

I know it is an ancient jest. Now, Thompson's spouse was very lean. 

The butt of many squibs. When he at last did get her, 

Since God first took old Adam He said he could have had one fat, 

And made Eve of his ribs. But he loved Spare Ribs better. 

In days before he married, A very virago she proved ; 

Old Thompson vowed 'twere fibs. Poor Thcmipson could but plea. 

That men were sometimes harried "Alas, this paradox is true. 

When they got back their ribs. My Spare Rib's roasting me." 

At last, within his happy home. 

Two twins bawled in one crib. 

And now poor Thompson can but moan, 

"Spare me this pair. Spare Rib !" 



A PANIC CAMEO 

The Clerk (reading paper) — Oh, sir, this is horrible, horrible I 

The Magnate (excitedly)— What? What is it? 

The Clerk — There are hundreds of unemployed men, sir, actually starving 
in the streets. 

The Magnate — What 2^ fright you gave me. I thought stocks had Wl^ 
again, 
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DISQUALIFIED 

She (gtishingly) — Oh, Mr. Rymagin, you're a poet — would you mind ex- 
plaining this stanza to me? 

He — ^Er — really, Miss Flutt)rr, you must exdise me : I wrote that quatrain 
myself. 

♦ * ♦ 

The Pessimist (glumly) — I tell you, I don't get enough to eat during the 
panic 

The Optimist (cheerily) — Oh. that's all right; itil soon be over, you 
know — ^then we'll all have plenty. 

The Pessimist (still more glumly) — Yes, and I'll have indigestion again. 

♦ * * 
BILL'S CHARACTER 

A negro was once testifying in a lawsuit where they wanted to prove the 
defendant was a dangerous character. 

"Now, unde/' be^ui the attorney, persuasively, "wouldn't you say t' t Bill, 
here, was a bad man, a dangerous man, a man quick to fight? 

"Hit's lak dis, Boss" (the old negro cleared his throat solemnly) ; 'Bill, 
dar, is vc'y vivid in verbal exercises an' ve'y lurid in linguistic combinations, 
but, suh, when hit comes to pussonal adjustment, he is not so eagah jfu' de 

contcx'." 

♦ * ♦ 

There once was a nigger named Cone, 
Who went to a hen house, alone. 

Bagged a hen in his clothes. 

When a great wind arose, - 
And the cyclone bagged the sly Cone. 

♦ * * 

During the recent Spanish-American War, Smith, a young private, over- 
stayed his leave of absence in a Cuban town, owing to the fact that he carried 
an uncertain amount of spirituous fluid in a bottle and in other places about 
his person. He had just entered camp when his captain stopped him and de- 
manded an explanation. 

Smith halted, became suddenly sober and saluted. 

As he did so, the captain caught sight of the bottle. 

"What have you got there. Private?" 

"A bottle of whisky, sir." 

The captain frowned fiercely, clanked his sword. 

"Advance, Private— with the cork out !" he commanded. 

Smith advanced. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A FEW IRISH BULLS 
To be turned on the pasture as soon as the reader receives this magazitie 

Oi 'avc often noticed that the most onexpected things happen whin no wan 
is looking for thim. 

Oi rushed up to a man the other day and said, "Hello, Mike." Sez he, 
"Hello, Pat," but he wasn't my Mike. I remembered the man's name but I 
couldn't place his face. 

It's a great joke to go deaf in Ireland. A fellow once went deaf there and 
the neighbors m^de sw<^ i^^ of \\\m th^t be neyer b^^rd the l»st pf H. 
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AN OSTEOPATHIC PIONEER 



About the first of last December 
there went from Nashville to St. Louis 
the first pHysician who ever practiced 
osteopathy in the state of Tennessee. 
And this pioneer is by no means an old 
man. On the contrary, he carries but 
thirty-seven years. Yet what he has 



DR. J. R. SHACKLEFORD 

accomplished in his profession is 
worthy of a much older man. 

Dr. J. R. Shackleford was born in 
Lewis County, Missouri, in 1870. Like 
three-fourths of the prominent busi- 
ness men, he was reared on a farm, 
and began his education with a blue 
back speller, seated on an old field 



school bench, swinging his feet at the 
floor. Passing from here he completed 
his literary education at the Christian 
University at Canton, Missouri. 

Now, in those days, osteopathy was 
a strange and weird thing. The only 
paths the sick and afflicted ever 
thought of taking were the al- 
lopaS and the homeopath, and 
even the homeopath with his 
infinitesimal doses was looked 
upon with deep suspicion and 
alarm. The folks wanted some- 
thing that would rouse them, 
shake them up, a dose they 
would have to tiptoe to swal- 
low. And to be merely rubbed, 
by an osteopath — forsooth. 

The moral of this digression 
is that it took, in those good 
days, an independent spirit to 
break away from the accepted 
order and embark upon the 
new and untried. 

So we find the doctor, in 
June, 1897, graduating from 
the American School of Oste- 
opathy, at Kirksville, Missouri, 
a full-fledged osteopath. With 
the same pioneering instinct 
that led him to choose his pro- 
fession, he deliberately settled 
in a city and state where his 
profession was not recognized 
by law* 

But upon the advent of the 
doctor in Nashville there came 
a radical change. It was large- 
ly through his influence that 
osteopathy was legalized in 
Tennessee. He drew many friends 
about him, both personal and profes- 
sional, among whom were Senator 
Robert L. Taylor, John Trotwood 
Moore and others. He was appointed 
by the governor as president of the 
first State Osteopathic Board of Ten- 
nessee. He organized the Tennessee 
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Osteopathic Society and became a 
member of the Nashville branch. He 
IS a member of the American Osteo- 
pathic Society. In brief, he was boldly 
to the front in everything relating to 
his profession in his adopted state. 

Perhaps the strongest reason why 
he ever left the City of Rock is be- 
cause of his marriage to Miss Illinski, 
daughter of the late Dr. lUinski, of 
East St. Louis. At any rate, St. Louis 
called him, and he moved back to his 
native state, to the big town on the 
Mississippi, and he is now located in St 
Louis, Century Building, Suite 1003. 

We feel that the enviable record he 



made in' Nashville will prove but a 
forerunner of a still greater success in 
his new home. 

The one boast the doctor makes of 
all this noteworthy career is an ex- 
ceedingly humble one ; he says that in 
the past and at present, no one ever 
came to him for treatment and were 
refused, whether they had money to 
pay or not. Perhaps that is why his 
career was possible. 

Aside from his professional attain- 
ments, the fifenial doctor was always 
popular, and this article is frankly in 
the nature of a Nashvillian "good-by" 
to a departing friend. 



SOME COMMENDATIONS 



Dear Sirs : I have just read in your 
September number the article written 
by Hon. Van Leer Polk on the sub- 
ject, "Basic Principles of the Negro 
Question." The arguments in this ar- 
ticle are unanswerable. 

I wish it could be read by every true 
American, North and South. 
Very truly yours, 

A. F. Wood. 

Corsicana, Texas, 



From Western Review: 
"Taylor-Trotwood is the equal of 
any Eastern magazine. 



Mr. Jno. Trotwood Moore, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Sir : A friend of mine handed 
me a copy of your monthly recently, 
containing story of "Tom's Last Fur- 
age." The issue is of June, 1906. Un- 
fortunately, several pages of this de- 
lightful story are missing, and I have 
had only a whetted appetite for the 
full story. Can I prevail upon you to 
send me a full copy of the issue con- 
taining the story? Born in the South 
and a son of a lieutenant in Morgan's 
command, I appreciate the beauty of 
your magazine and it would give me 
pleasure to subscribe as a regular 
reader of your publication if you will 



let me know the cost. I will send you 
check to cover same. 

I trust I may get the full text of 
"Tom's Last 'Furage," and with best 
wishes for your success, I am 

Yours respectfully, 

C. S. ASHBROOKE. 

Madison, Wisconsin, 



Dear Editors: A little praise, es- 
pecially if it be based on facts, is good 
for one's constitution. I want to tell 
you that you people have produced in 
your September number a magazine 
to be compared with any popular 
magazine published in America. Aside 
from the mistake of placing some 
cheap paper in the middle of this issue 
(pp. 677-708), you have published a 
periodical that gives from beginning 
to end a pleasant day's reading, — ^in- 
teresting articles, distinct illustrations, 
variety enough for all classes of pa- 
trons. I trust that this effort in South- 
em magazine-editing will reach even a 
higher standard. Yours sincerely, 
• Carl Holliday, 
Prof, of English, Cox College, 

Atlanta, Georgia, 



From Cullman (Ala.) Tribune: 
"There are no better literary pro- 
ductions in the country than Uncle 
Remus^ Magazine and Tom Watson's 
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THE TAYLOR-TROTWOOD MAGAZINE 



Jeffersonian MagOMtm, of Atlanta, and die 
Taylor-Tiotwood KfAGAZiKB, Nashville. 
Published in the heart of Ac South, edited 
from the hearts of Southern men, they de- 
serve and should receive the hearty and en- 
thusiastic support of all Southern people/' 



From Laurens 
South Carolina: 



Advertiser, Laurens, 



Xaeh of a Ifagartno 

"Some writing in a newspaper office is 
much of a task — this constant grinding at 
the copy mill — but it is a real pleasure to 
prepare copy on sudi a subject as Thb Tay- 
LOR-TsoTWOOD MAGAZINE. It is like an- 
swering a letter whidi you have just re- 
ceived and enjoyed — ^you want to write 
about it. We have b^n looking a whole 
month for Taylor-Trotwood, and it has 
seemed such a long while ; but tfiat is only 
on account of impatient eagerness and rest- 
less longing, for, in some other respects, 
the time has seemed very short But the 
magazine for September is here, and this is 
one instance, at least, when "possession is 
more enjoyable than anticipation.'' 

"Everybody in this sectic n ought to take 
an interest in the Taylor-Trotwood Maga- 
ziNE. It devotes a space in the current num- 
ber to Qinton and Laurens. 'Little Laurens 
and little Qinton,' it says, 'have shown with 
their thousands what big Nashville and big 
Atlanta should do with their hundreds of 
thousands.' [Go to the Laurens Drug Co. 
and get a copy— don't come botherin' us for 
ours, we need it.]" 



Editor's Taylor-Trotwood Magazine. 

Dear Sirs: As the months pass, I an ^ 
more and more an admirer of your excd- 
lent magazine, so much so that I caimot 
afford to miss a number. This I did in 
November last. By some mischance, either 
by the ipail, or an oversight of your mail- 
ing depstrtment, the number for that month 
did not reach me. Will you kindly mail me 
a copy, so that I can keep complete files? 

And greatly oblige, yours very truly, 
J. M. Martin. 

New Castle, Pennsylvania. 



The Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, 
Nashville. Tenn. 

Dear Sirs : I am sending you a list of 
fifteen subscriptions to the Taylor-Trot- 
wood Magazine. I presented the matter 
to some of my friends because I believe that 
your magazine is the one the South has 
been looking for during the past forty yean 

I shall probably pidc up additional sub- 
scriptions as I have occasion to speak to my 
friends about the matter. 

Sincerely, 

Owensboro, Kentucky. D. ll Merritt. 



My Dear Sirs: Please accept my sincere 
congratulations on your splendid and beau- 
tiful Christmas number — December number, 
I should say. You have made a wonderful 
improvement, and I trust the New Year 
will bring you unbounded success. 
Sincerely, 

Mt. Vernon, Indiana. Flora G. Kuna 



DISCOVERIES IN HUMAN ELECTRICITY 

By Clara Wright Ruland 



Since the time of Franklin, science has 
known there is electricity in the air. Not 
until Marconi's recent triumphs, however, 
did we dream that this air-electricity could 
carry wireless messages. Subsequent to Ae 
work of Galvani, over a century ago, we 
have also known there is electricity in every 
living creature, yet, we have not found, up 
to the present day, any use for this electric 
power. 

A Washington scientist, Andrew Mc- 
Q^nnell, now claims to have proven both 
with scientific l^ws ^nc} hundreds of i^c^ 



tests, that this electricity of life can be 
utilized by an invalid to cure himself when 
specialists fail, that an old person may re- 
invigorate himself and lengthen his life, and 
all without any drug, apparatus or mental 
suggestion, simply by developing a control 
of the electric forces in the body. 

Twelve years ago a young student pub- 
lished a volume of poems which presaged a 
literary future. Nervous prostration cut off 
that hope. Undaunted, the lecture platform 
was tried, and on the eve of general suc- 
cess the same enem^ stopped th^t venture 
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DISCOVERIES IN HUMAN ELECTRICITY 



A literary magazine in the graveyard of 
magazine undertaking, the Soudi, was 
launched and kept going for six years be- 
fore nervous prostration blighted that en- 
deavor. From personal ambition he turned 
to do something for the town life of the 
Southern states, to broaden and get them 
in touch with the spirit of the age. The 
lecture platform was selected as the enter- 
ing wedge, to bring the ablest minds to 
speak direct to the people. In three years 
he had a lecture course in nearly every town 
of over 1,000 inhabitants east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Heart trouble was then added to nervous 
prostration, and this last work had to be 
turned over to other hands. Again he saw 
that Massachusetts had more libraries than 
the ten Southern states combined, and de- 
termined to put equally good ones, contain- 
ing the best literature, into all tHe little 
towns. Strange to say, in another year ha 
had two hundred towns with libraries, and 
then that splendid work had to be given up. 
It was death or health I Friends talked 
"Christian Science, Mental Science, Hyp- 
notism, Magnetic Healing, Medicines and 
Rest." But what is health? Cannot we 
have an exact science of health and know 
just what to do to be sure of it? Are not 
the diflfering health creeds proof that we 
have not discovered its fundamental laws? 

Next, followed two years delving into the 
libraries, through all phases of material and 
psychic science with the same missionary 
spirit and courage that a minister would 
preach to the heathen. Summer da3rs would 
find this far-visioned student out in the 
silent woods lying in a hammock getting 
nature's quiet help to digest and correlate 
the known scientific facts. 

Finally, one day he goes to a little Ala- 
bama dty and quietly hunts out the worst 
chronic invalids. He tells them that vital 
power is all there is to health, he gives 
countless and most convincing proofs that 
this vital power is electricity. He tells them 
how it is produced in the body battery, that 
one must become his own electric engineer, 
that every way the vital power is generated 
any human creature can increase. Reports 
spread of noted invalids getting well in* 
one and two weeks. Old people |^ve up 
their feeble ways and walk with spirit, look- 
ing many years younger. The people see 
the results and wonder what it means. The 
invalids proclaim it the greatest discovery 
of modem times. The unknowing skeptics 
^l it "Hypnotism or Christian Science." 



The cured say, ''No, it is simply natural 
ways to increase the vital power which will 
cure every form of vital weakness !" 

Our scientist comes to Washinsiion and 
is most often seen in the Surgeon-General's 
Library or the Congressional. His proofs 
that vital force is electricity multiply be- 
yond dispute. People beseech him to teadi 
them how to cure themselves. Scientists, 
ministers, many from the common people, 
begin to proclaim they are well in from one 
to six weeks, and praise and defend this 
scholarly man whom to see is to be con- 
vinced of his unusual sincerity and deep, 
penetrating mind. 

Invitations begin* to pour in from clubs, 
societies and churches to have lectures on 
these discoveries in vital force. One min- 
ister from the pulpit proclaims it the great- 
est discovery of the last fifty years. Minis- 
ters take the lectures to learn to increase 
their working capacity, to get the scientific 
explanation of many Bible truths to reach 
skeptical minds, and underneath is a desire 
to help spread this scientific cure to coun- 
teract the growth of Christian Science. 

In an interview I had recently with Mr. 
McConnell he stated: 

"All ill health, chronic weakness, de- 
spondent unhappiness and untimely death 
are the direct result of an abnormally low 
state of vital force. We seldom take germ 
diseases until the vitality is too weak to re- 
sist them. We do not take consumption un- 
til the vital force in the lungs is too weak to 
kill the germs. We do not have indigestion, 
nervous prostration, heart trouble and the 
hundred other forms of chronic ailments 
until the vital power gets too weak to keep 
the vital organs up to their normal activity. 
Weakened vitality lessens the heart action, 
lessens the breathing, lessens the digestion 
and lessens the excretion of waste poisons ; 
lessens the rebuilding and repairing power 
of the body. 

"If we can get a science of the life forces 
and learn to control them as mechanical 
forces, then every man may have the bless- 
ings of good health, happiness, power and 
long life. Realizing that this was the one 
great need of science I have made it my 
life work. 

"This is the one need of medical science. 
There are five principles of medical prac- 
tice. Sanitation, to prevent germ diseases, 
and this has done wonders in preventing 
yellow fever and all other contagious dis- 
eases. Antitoxins, to kill the ^erms in the 
system, and the antitoxin for diphtheria has 
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worked miracles. The commonly used prin- 
dples of purgation to rid the system of ac- 
cumulated waste are good for acute times, 
but the constant use makes the system de- 
pend upon purgatives and like a boy whose 
mother does everything for him, one gets 
into a chronic weakness. The fourth prin- 
ciple is sedation, to allay pain with sedatives 
like ether, etc The constant use makes the 
dope fiend and destroys health. 

"The fifth principle is stimulation to draw 
the reserve forces for a special emergency, 
to get strength for acute or dangerous ill- 
ness. It is usually done by the mild use of 
a poison like alcohol, strichnine, etc The 
cells of the bodv feel the poison and like 
a man fighting for his life the whole body 
is aroused to ^eat activity. This gets more 
energy into arculation and produces a tem- 
porary increase of strength, always fol- 
lowed by sinking further Wow the normal. 
It is like whipping a horse. It draws upon 
the reserve forces but does not produce 
more energy. This will kill a horse and 
constant use of medical stimulants will 
make an invalid of every one. 

"Thus we see that medicine has no way 
to increase the vital force, the one thing 
necessary for all health and long life. If 
medical science could control the vital forces 
there would be no chronic disease. Every 
one could have health. 

"Vital force being all there is to health 
and long life, what is this all important 
energy? If it be a mysterious life princi- 
ple which man can never fathom, one that 
glows in youth and subsides in old age, 
tiien science has done all for health that is 
possible to be done. But if vital force is a 
common energy which man can produce, 
increase and regulate, then we can do for 
man all the impossible things. Health, hap- 
iness and continuous life will be as simple 
as the runnin^f of an engine. 

"My investigations into the vital forces 
prove beyond a doubt that all vital power 
is the common energy, electricity. In al- 
most a hundred, all more or less conclusive, 
experiments by recognized scientists,I prove 
that all muscular action comes from elec- 
tricity generated in the body; that the hu- 
man body has every principle, and is a 
Voltaic battery; that every process essen- 
tial to life is a process of generating elec- 
tricity ; that the brain and nerves work from 
an electrical basis and in many other indis- 
putable ways prove that the motor energy 
in plant, animal and man is Electricity. 

*Wc can produce, increase and control 



electricity. M^ next step was to find how 
the vital electricity is produced. From tliat 
I f otmd that any one may increase and con- 
trol his production, that any invalid may 
cure himself, without doctor or apparatus; 
that an overworked man may increase his 
vital electricity without taking a month to 
years for a rest cure. 

"The effects of learning to increase and 
regulate the vital forces are appalling io 
importance. 

"It means that any man may cure him- 
self of any form of dironic disease without 
patent medicines or specialists. 

"It means that any man may increase his 
mind power and working capacity by in- 
creasing his vital force. 

"It means that any man may make him- 
self happy by flooding his system with vital 
force. We are depressed when the vitality 
is low,"and happy when it is strong. 

"It means that all disease becomes cura- 
ble because when vitality is increasing the 
rebuilding, repairing capacity of the body 
is increased. Diseases are incurable only 
when the vitality is decreasing, making the 
tearing down process greater than the re- 
building. 

"It means the best check to drink. When 
one is in a low vital state, feeling blue or 
unequal to work, there is a strong tendency 
to take a drink of whisky, whidi will, in 
five minutes, make one feel vital. To be 
able to increase the vital forces rapidly will 
take away the desire as increased vital 
power is better than stimulation. 

"As age is but the gradual decrease of 
the vital forces there is too little energy to 
run the vital organs, so a way to increase 
the vital power will unquestionably length- 
en life. 

"It means that the doctor will be confined 
to acute and dangerous attacks, that patent 
medicines will have run their course and 
that people will no longer become chronic 
invalids, spending all they earn for medical 
treatment which makes them worse. Health 
will be simply a question of mechanics, of 
making more energy than we consume, just 
as we have to earn more money than we 
spend. We will have an exact science of 
health, as reliable as mathematics or physics; 
when once a man becomes his own elec- 
trical engineer he need no longer fear the 
undertaker. 

"Proving the vitality to be electridty 
proves thinking a process of directing elec- 
tric waves. This will scientifically wqJain 
all the uncanny psychic phenomena which 
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have been the puzzle of the J^ge i telepathy, 
mind-reading, clairvoyance, etc All are 
simple human ways of sending and receiv- 
ing wireless tel^fraphy. 

'"On the same basis, proving thinking a 
process of directing electric waves, gives a 
scientific explanation of the cures of Chris- 
tian Science, Mental Suggestion, Catholic 
Shrines and Faith Healing. Electricity can 
decompose and recompose matter and can 
make any chemical dianges. Therefore, 
certain states of mind directing electric cur- 
rents can chemically change the body into a 
well condition. The churches will soon take 



up this principle to check the spread of 
Qiristian Science. 

"I have made no discovery in one sense 
of the word, have no chemical or apparatus 
to patent. I have simply found by scientific 
proof and actual demonstration upon a hun. 
dred people, that we can increase, regulate 
and control the vital forces. This means a 
new step in the world*s progress. Chronic 
disease can be conquered and life can be 
vastly lengthened. Science has only begun 
its discoveries in Electricity, the one uni- 
versal energy of both the Organic and In- 
organic realfns." 
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GREAT PROGRESS OF THE PRU- 
DENTIAL 

Enormous Figures Dealt in by This Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company 

The annual statement of The Prudential, 
of Newark, New Jersey, which is published 
on another page, shows the company to be 
stronger in public confidence than ever be- 
fore. The year 1907 is reported to have 
been one of unusual gains ir every depart- 
ment of the company's business. The com- 
pany issued and paid for in new insurance 
during the year over two hundred and sev- 
enty-two million dollars. The number of 
policies in force has been increased by over 
four hundred thousand, bringing the total 
number of policies in force up to over 
seven and one-quarter millions. The total 
amount of insurance at risk is over one bil- 
lion three hundred and thirty-seven million 
dollars. In payments to policy-holders, The 
Prudential has maintained and surpassed 
its record for liberality. During the year 
The Prudential paid to policy-holders over 
eighteen million dollars, while since the or- 
ganization of the company the total pay- 
ment to its policy-holders has been over 
one hundred and forty-one million dollars. 

A safe and profitable investment to a life 
instirahce company consists of loans to its 
own policy-holders, on the security of their 
polides. The statement shows over seven 
million dollars loaned in this way. 

The Prudential also shows a reduction in 
expenses in 1907 (on a basis of equal premi- 
um incomes in 1906 and 1907) of nearly 
one million dollars. The tax payments by 



the company in 1907 also reached the 
enormous sum of one and one-quarter mil- 
lion dollars. The net gain in insurance in 
force was over eighty-four million dollars, 
and this, the company's officials state, was 
a greater gain than the company made in 
1906, one of its banner years. 

The Prudential states that through its 
splendid equipment, experience and organi- 
zation it has given since the introduction of 
its New Industrial Policy and New I^ow 
Cost Ordinary Policy, more life insurance 
for less money than ever before, and to this, 
no doubt, is due the great success that the 
company made last year, and is making this 
year. 

The New Low Cost Policy is described 
by the Prudential company as the greatest 
success in life insurance, and this is due to 
the fact that it is sold at as low a rate as 
consistent with the guaranteed benefits and 
the absolute life insurance protection which 
it aflfords. 

Send to The Prudential, Newark, N. J., 
for rates on the New Low Cost Policy at 
your age, and The Prudential officials state 
that you will be surprised at the large 
amount of life insurance you can fi^^ure 
from that company at such low cost. 



The teachers of Mississippi will hold a^i 
examination in May at Jackson, Miss*' - 
sippi, to contest for a prize to the one an- 
swering twenty questions, the answers t<^ 
which will be found in "Ferguson's Lesson'^ 
in Land Numbers." This is a remarkable 
book published by Thos. M. Ferguson, H^. 
tiesburg, Mississippi. 
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"TOPPING THE TOP' 

The Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company's 
seven large factories, six of which are lo- 
cat<xi in St Louis, and one in Columbia, 
Missouri, employ over five thousand people, 
paying thon forty thousand dollars weekly, 
are and have been since the strike producmg 
nearly twenty thousand pairs of shoes every 
worlang day. This company has two hun- 
dred and eighteen stockholders, and its 
shoemakers have $91,717.15 on deposit with 
the company, drawii^ interest, making it 
co-operative and profit-sharing.* They have 
one hundred and twenty salesmen, covering 
nearly all the sutes and territories, and the 
orders are coming from all sections. Their 
cash express business is running ahead of 
last year. During the last thirty-five years 
they, have passed through the severest pan- 
ics the country has known, and such years 
have been some of their best years. In 
1897 they gained in shipments $1,002,788.- 
91. January i, 1908, they increased their 
capital from $2,500,000 to $3,500,000, some- 
thing that few concerns would have nerve 
to do in face of the financial disturbances, 
but keeping their nerve at such times has 
enabled them to top the top of aohieve- 
ment, and made St Louis the world's larg- 
est shoe market 



The Peck- Williamson Company, 366 W. 
Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, ask for an 
opportunity to prove to you that their Un- 
derfeed Furnace saves one-half tm two- 
thirds on coal bills. 



WiNFiELD, W. Va., Feb. I, 1908. 
Taylof'Trotwood Publishing Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: Yesterday I received a 
copy of "Life Pictures." I am greatly 
pleased with the book, and would not part 
with my copy of it for $100.00, could I not 
procure another. Jerome Dudding. 



Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11, 1908. 

Taylof'Trotwood Pub. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Gentlemen : About December i I placed 
my order with you for a copy of Senator 
Taylor's "Life Pictures." As soon as the 
book was ready for distribution you filled 
my order and the volume reached me about 
two weeks ago. I cannot begin to tell you 
how much pleasure the entire family gained 



from this delightful bode. I have heard a 
great deal about "Bob Taylor," but never 
before read his lectures. 

Thanking you again for the pleasure we 
have derived from "life Pictures" and ex- 
pressing my appreciation of "Taylor-Trot- 
wood," which has become our favorite mag- 
azine, I remain. Yours ver^ truly. 
Miss Maud B. Flowers, 

301 Shukert Bldg., Kansas Qty, Ma 



A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 

Kindly publish the foUowin^ statement 
again, as since making my big hit m a 
Mexican gold mine, I cannot answer die 
letters I receive. I believe anv man or 
woman can make bi^ money by bctjfing 
stock in any of the nch operating mm^ 
because Mexico has the richest mines in 
the world, and Mexican laws will not per- 
mit fraudulent mining schemes. 

Be sure to invest in a mine that is being 
actively operated, and whose oflkers are 
men of int^;rity and honesty ; a few ddlars 
invested with such a company now may 
bring you thousands in a year. The Pitts- 
burg Oaxaca Mining Co., Block 1282, Pitts- 
burg. Pa., is absolutely reliable, and by their 
assistance I made over $20,000 in less than 
a year, having only a few dollars to begin 
with. A friend of mine, from a $10 invest- 
ment, is now getting a dividend of $5 a 
month. You do not have to go to Mexico; 
write to the above address, and yoa can 
rely implicitly on the information yoa re- 
ceive. J. Maision. 

The newest school for young ladies in the 
South is the Tennessee College for Women, 
;'.t Murfreesboro, which opened its first year 
with 190 students last September. Of these 
128 are boarders, from eight diflFerent 
states. It is a fine location, with a large 
and perfectly equipped brick building. It 
has an excellent faculty, two literary so- 
cieties, the Ruskin and Lanier. Its finely 
equipped Music Department is under tbe 
charge of Dr. H. H. Nast, a pianist and in- 
structor of note. The school is the only 
one in Tennessee owned by the Baptists. 
George J. Bennett is President 



At the recent meeting of the Association 
of College Presidents, held at Jacksonville, 
111., the following resolution was passed: 

'^Resolved, That we congratulate Presi- 
dent Joseph R. Harker and his co-workers 
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pon the recognition of Illinois Woman's 
College by the University Senate as entitled 
3 full college standing, and that we express 
D the denomination and the public our con- 
idence that this College, having a distinct 
leld in this section of the country, meets 
ts opportunities with excellent courses and 
ompetent teachers." 

This makes Illinois Woman's College one 
>f only three full colleges for women in the 
ntire Mississippi Valley. It was founded 
n 1847 ^^^ commenced its full college work 
n 1907. 



Recently the young lady students at Har- 
lin College, Mexico, Mo., gave the Latin 



comedy, *'The Menaechmi," by Plautus, in 
the original. The young ladies found tfiem- 
selves able to commit their lines in Latin 
with ease. Some of them gave evidence 
of much histrionic ability. Costumes were 
of the period portrayed. The various char- 
acters were assumed by Misses Edna Mc- 
Donald, Salisaw, Okla. ; Leila Talbot, Par- 
sons, Kan. ; Virgie Poyner, Qarksville, 
Ark.; \era Hoagland, Mexico, Mo.; Pearl 
Read, South McAlester, Okla.; Mabelle 
Pryor, Paris, Mo.; Zella Bynum, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Grace Jenkins, White City, Kan.; 
Elizabeth Burton, Fort Scott, Kan.; Eva 
Covert, Mena, Ark. ; Ted Okell, Ft. Madi- 
son, Iowa; LaVern Snell, Columbus, Ky. ; 
and Betty Rose, Dearborn, Mo. 
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ALL DRUG. LIQUOR AND TOBACCO ADDICTlONSt 

cored in t^n daTs by oar painleAs method. Unoonditioxutl goArantee 
firen to cure or no charge. Money ran be plao«^ in bank and pay- 
ment made after a cure i^ realiz*^. 86 rooms eqainped as flrHt-elass 
hoteL PatientR who cannot vi^^i sanitarium can be cnred at home. 
References: Any county or city cfflcial, any bank or oitiaen of Leba* 
nod. Large booklet sent free. Address 

CEDARCROFT SANITARIUM 

DBrr. T. irBANON. TBNN. 



DR.W. BAILEY WILLIAMS 

RHEA SPRINGS 

TENNESSEE 

r 

',^'actice limited to chronic diseases : 
./ropi»y, Asrhma, Catarrh, Cancer 
and diseases of women. Removal of 
cancer without the knife a specialty. 
Fees in can^fr work range from 
$25 00 to $1 . 00. Twenty years* 
experience. Careful and personal 
attention to all correspondence. 
Reference g-iven. -:- -:- -:- -:- -:- 



Dr. S. A. Morse, Specialist 



in all Oiitarrhal din- ases of the 
eye, ear, no^e. throat, lungs, 
Rtomach and bowelA. Thin is 
Home Treatment, and com- 
mon 8ense tr»*atm*-nt Dr. 
Mnme ha« cnred more people 
wiih his Improved Vaporiz- 
intf Inhaler and (*onsiirntional 
treatment in the pa>*t five 
I yearn than any ten mt-n in 
America If you cannot posi- 
bly come for an examination 
and trial treatment nt my of- 
doe, then send to-day for book- 
let and symptom blank. {Mention Magati*>e. ) 



}\ 



Office. 506 1-2 Austin St. 



WACO. TEXAS. 



IP A l>JLJp]l>Q should write us for prices on field f^eeds, 
JWp]l>^¥¥ ATWTQ should write us for prices on produce, 

Nashville Seed Co. 

J. J. ODEU Manager. 
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URNACE! 

OSS the ConlinenL 

octrine gom9 that a dollar Booed is a 
there yoo'U find the UNDERFEED 
lae to California and Manitoba to 
ave learned, during winter terms in 
Ihere cs one warm air furnace arhich 
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Saves One-Half 
to Two -Thirds 
of Coal Bills 



ierfeed sasares more clean, even heal at a 
blay for coal than any other furnace eTer ' 
xjkpest slack yields as much clean heat as 
the Under - 
ire on top, 
not escape . 
sumed and 



lit 
«. It is 
kcdthat 
•f than 



iowhldh wet] 
»d Underfeed 
koe. Heating 
( are joum-^ 
Vb. whom 7<m 



IX CO. 

»hlo 




KODAK 

Ammteiftr Plctiftres FlalsKed 

Our finishing plant the lanest and most uiMo^tein.die SooA. 
Wespecialisemaii order work. Getpricebst 

DVN CAN Wt. DOR.R.IS 

Msnagement. E. L. Kbplbr, 25 Arcade. Nashville, Tom. 



Iroivience 

20c psr foot sarf ■■(!!*£'* 
OVfet aOO DEMONS 

Write for Oalaloftiietf . 
_ _ _ AcsntsWsattd 

THE STEWART ttON WOEIB CO.. dadaBSd. Oilt 

Th J WORLD'S GRBATE8T TBOV WKSOE FAOTOBY 
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The True-Tagg Paint Company are of- 
fering the most durable floor paint on the 
market, made in nine beautiful colors. Any 
ten-year-old child can apply it. 



The Dixie Artificial Limb Company, 
whose display ad appears on another page, 
agree to give an absolute guarantee to any 
one who needs an artificial limb^ 



The Peck- Williamson Company, 366 W. 
Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, ask for an 
opportunity to prove to you that their Un- 
derfeed Furnace saves one-half to two- 
thirds on coal bills. 



Read the ad of Baird-North Company, 
905 Broad Street, Providence, R. I., in this 
issue and write them for their illustrated 
catalogue. It's free to every reader of the 
Taylor-Trotwood Magazine. 



There is no better shoe for men on the 
Southern market than the "Big 4 Line" put 
out by the J. G. Hynds Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Nashville. This company 
has covered the Southern States with 
hustling salesmen, and the demand in that 
territory for this particular brand of foot- 
wear is enormous. It has been said by 
many that "when once a Hynds shoe is 
worn, no other will satisfy." We take 
pleasure in calling your attention to this 
company's advertisement. 



Several months ago a party of Dallas 
gentlemen became interested in grahamite 
property in Indian Territory and invested 
tliousands of dollars in testing the depos- 
its, buying lands and perfecting titles. 



They then formed a company, called the 
Grahamite Company, with a capital of 
$150,000. The directors and officers of this 
company are amongst the best known and 
substantial of the business men of Dallas, 
whose names are a guarantee of responsi- 
bility and success. Those of our readers 
who don't know what "grahamite" is, and 
would like to know, can secure the infor- 
mation free by addressing the Texas Cor- 
poration Securities Company, North Texas 
Building, Dallas, Texas. See their page ajd- 
vertisement in the front part of this magja- 
zine. 

ROSES THAT GROW 

TWO THINGS NECESSARY — GOOD PLANTS AND 

PROPER CARE — A FLORIST WHOSE 

ROSES ARE DEPENDABLE. 

Rose ! thou art the sweetest flower. 
That ever drank the amber shower ; 
Rose ! thou art the fairy child 
Of dimpled spring, a wood-nymph wild. 

Perhaps no flower has been so much the 
subject of the poet's verse as the rose, and 
deservedly so. This plant whose blossoms 
scent the air with their fragrance and glad- 
den the eye with their beauty, can be grown 
in all its glory by every one. There are just 
two requisites — good bushes and a little 
common sense. If you have never grown 
them before, it will more than pay you 
to try this coming season, and if you 
will order from Reed (Wm. B. Reed, 
Chambersburg, Pa.) you will get good 
roses — roses that grow and bloom. Follow 
directions Mr. Reed will send and nature 
will do the rest. Reed's roses are becoming 
famous. — Assembly Herald, Philadelphia, 
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ALL DRUG, LIQUOR AND TOBACCO ADDICTIONS 

cured in ten days by our painless method. Unconditional guarantee 
given to cure or no charge. Money can be placed in bank and pay- 
ment made after a cure it realized. 85 rooms equipped as flrst-class 
hotel. Patients who cannot visit sanitarium can be cured at home. 
References: Any county or city official, any bank or citizen ot Leba- 
nod. Large booklet sent free. Address 

CEDARCROFT SANITARIUM 

DEFT. T. LEBANON. TBNN. 



3.000 Famons Books by Famous Authors, 50c ea. Hunter & fV>-, w»»hvt"*. Tana. 
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Our Catalogue of 

Diamondst WatcKeSt 

Cold Jei^elryt iSterling^ Silver 

and Rich Cut Glass 

Is Now Readr for Distribution. 

IT CONTAINS 148 ILLUSTRATED PAG£S. 

Let Us Send You a Copr* 

You will need a copy of our catalogue to help you in selecting some- 
thing suitable for the fall weddings. We make a specialty of sterling sil- 
ver, and show a large line of it in the catalogue. The illustrations are 
fine, and you can tell just how the articles you are interested in will look, 
and will be able to order without making a mistake. 

The same can be said of our cut glass. The pictures are almost as 
attractive as the glass itself, and you know that nothing makes a better 
appearance for a small amount of money than rich cut glass. 

It is about time to commence thinking of your Christmas presents, 
and it does not pay to put off ordering them until just before the holidays, 
for everybody is too busy then to give your letter the attention it deserves. 

Pick out the goods now. We can engrave them nicely, pack them 
properly, and the express companies can bring them to you in good order 
and in plenty of time. 

You can rely on orders sent us being promptly filled. Our rule is to 
fill every order the day we get it. This means that an order from any- 
where in the South will reach us, and the goods get to you in, at the out- 
side, three days. Ask any of your friends that hiave traded with us, and 
they will tell you that there is no place like Brodnax's for promptness. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction in every shipment that we send 
out. It isn't often that we are called on to make good our guarantee, but 
when we are, settlement is made cheerfully and to your satisfaction. 

So won't you send us your request for Catalogue No. 29, and then 
give us a share of your business? 

Geo. T. Brodnaxt Inc. 

GOI^D AND SILVERSMITHS. 

29 South Main Street, Memphis, Tennessee 

In lor lH w p to aOvertiten pleaae mention the Taylor - Trotwood Magogkte 
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The True-Tagg Paint Company are of- 
fering the most durable floor paint on the 
market, made in nine beautiful colors. Any 
ten-year-old child can apply it 



The Dixie Artificial Limb Company, 
whose display ad appears on another page, 
agree to give an absolute guarantee to any 
one who needs an artificial limb. 



The Peck- Williamson Company, 366 W. 
Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, ask for an 
opportunity to prove to you that their Un- 
derfeed Furnace saves one-half to two- 
thirds on coal bills. 



Write the Baird-North Company, 905 
Broad Street, Providence, R. I., for their 
illustrated catalogue of money-saving jew- 
elry. It's free to readers of the Taylor- 
Trotwood Magazine. 



Several months ago a party of Dallas 
gentlemen became interested in grahamite 
property in Indian Territory and invested 
thousands of dollars in testing the depos- 
its, buying lands and perfecting titles. 
They then formed a company, called the 
Grahamite Company, with a capital of 
$150,000. The directors and officers of this 
company are amongst the best known and 
substantial of the business men of Dallas, 
whose names are a guarantee of responsi- 
bility and success. Those of our readers 
who don't know what "grahamite" is, and 
would like to know, can secure the infor- 



mation free by addressing the Texas Cor- 
poration Securities Company, North Texas 
Building, Dallas, Texas. See their page ad- 
vertisement in the front part of this maga- 
zine. 

WINDERMERE HOTEL UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT 

The Windermere Hotel, Delmar Boule- 
vard and Qara Avenue, St. Louis, under 
the able management of Mr. W. F. William- 
son, is now the leading family hotel in the 
West End. Its location is excellent and its 
manager is one whose hotel experience ena- 
bles him to promise the best attention to 
patrons who appreciate the benefits of a 
first-class hotel. 

Mr. Williamson is particularly adapted to 
the hotel business, his genial personality 
making him a favorite as a host and his 
long experience giving him the executive 
ability to carry out his plans in a manner 
which proves satisfactory to his guests. 

In St. Louis Mr. Williamson opened the 
Hamilton Hotel during the World's Fair, 
and under his able management made it the 
leading West End hotel of the city. Guests 
of all nations were his during the time when 
St. Louis was thronged with visitors, and all 
departed from the Hamilton while he was 
manager with kind words for the one who 
made their stay so pleasant. 

Mr. Williamson built and conducted the 
Hamilton Hotel in St Louis until the Unit- 
ed Railway Company changed its trackage, 
which left that hotel far away from the 
routes of travel. 
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Your Christmas Wants 

Can Be Easily Filled from Our 

148 -Page Catalog^ue 

Prompt SHipments and Express CHarges 

Fully Paid 

With a copy of our catalogue you will have before you the cream of what is 
up-to-date in jewelry. 

We devote ten or twelve pages to diamond jewelry. Diamonds make ideal 
Christmas presents. You can never have too many of them and they enhance in 
value eleven per cent yearly. 

We devote fifty-five pages to gold jewelry. No finer stock of sterling silver 
and cut glass can be found anywhere. Goods may be ordered from our catalogue 
just as intelligently as yoU could buy through a personal visit to our store. It is 
a great deal easier to buy this way and far less expensive. 

Every shipment is made with the distinct understanding that the goods must 
come up to your idea of what our high standard should be. The decision is left 
with you entirely, and anything that is not satisfactory may be returned at our 
expense and prompt adjustment will be made as you direct. 

Our packages are unusually attractive and we take special pains with gift 
shipments that go direct to the recipient. 

We nearly always §hip the same day the order is received. Your order is 
acknowledged immediately upon receipt, with advice as to how shipment will be 
made, and we give you the definite shipping date in all cases. 

« 
Write for our catalogue and Diamond Booklet No. 29. Both will be mailed 

you with our compliments, at our expense, and your orders are solicited and will 

be filled in accordance with the guarantee given above. 

Geo. T. Brodnax, Inc. 

DIAMOND MCRCHANTS 
VrHOI^ESAI^i: AND MANUFACTURING JEMTEI^ERS 

29 South Main Street, Memphis, Tennessee 

In writing to advertUera please mention the Taylor - Trotwood Magaaine 
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THE SANITARY CONOUEST OF THE ISTHMUS. BY ERNEST CAWCROF 
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etdited by 
SENflTOR ROBTL.TflYLOR 

JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S SOUTHERN ANCESTRY. By ^,_^__^_^„ . 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 




M^GJIZIKTEi 
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272 Million Dollars 

life Insiinuice, Issued and Paid for darinf Wfl, oo oyer 1^,111 
Policies, is tlie lainificeot Kecord of 

The Prudential 

Total Insurance in Force, over 

$1,337,000,000 

ON 

Seven and One Quarter Million Policies. 

Paid Policyholders during 1907, over • . . 18 Million I>ollars 

Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec 31, 1907, over 141 Million Dollars 

Loans to Policyholders, on Security | _ ...„. _^ „ 

of their Policies, Dec. 31st, 1907, over f • • 7 Million Dollars 

Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over • • ly^ Million Dollars 

REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, on a Basis of > , Mnii«« n«ii.«. 

Equal Premium Incomes in 1906 and 1907, nearly ; * million uoiiars 

Gain in Insurance in Force in 1907, over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Greater Gain than in 1906. 

The Prudential 

through its Splendid Equipment, 
Experience and Organization Has 
Given, Since the Introduction of 
the New Industrial Policy and 

New Low Cost Ordinary Policy 
More life Insoraoce for less Money 

Than Ever Before. 



THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 

incorporated as a Stock Company by the SUto of New Jersey. 
JOHN P. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newarlc, N. J. 
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St. Louis Real Estate 

5 per Cent and 6 per Cent Loans 



We can sell loans secured by first mortgage on 
St. Louis Real Estate in sums of 



$600 



to 



$150,000 

Perfect titles and insurance both fire 
and tornado assigned for benefit of 
mortgagee. 

All loans are selected by the officers 
of this Company and are placed on 
conservative valuations. 



Holbrook- Black welder Real Estate 

813 Oltve St. Trust Co* St. Louis. Mo, 

Capital and Siirplis, $1,500,000 Largest Dealers in Real Estate in St. Leiis 
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POSITIONiS Secured or Money Back 

CONTRACT given, backed by 9300,000.00 capital and 18 years' SUCCESS 

Draughon*s Practical Business Colleges 

NMkTUl«. EaoxWll*. lalttlMk. AtlMte. Uvmi^mwrwi Jaoksoa (HIm.). LittU lock. D«1U«. 
Httspkta. JackMBYtUtt. St. Lo«ta. Sm Aatoalo. OU^omm Cttjr. SprtatfftoM Ho.). Skr«T«pMt 

BOOKKKKPIHO. BANKINQ. SHORTHAND. PBNMANSHIP. TRriBOBAPHY. ETC. INDOBSHD BY 
BU8INK8 Umk. ALSO TKACH BY MAIL. WBITB, TBLKPHONE. OB GALL FOB OATALOGUB 

SO Coll«g«« in 17 Stat«« 




Are You Goinfi: to St. Louis? 

The WINDERMERE HOTELTDelmar Blvd. and Clarm Ave., ii 
a delifhtfnl place ia the Best Reaidcnt Section and away from the 
noiae and amoke; yet within easy access. Transient Rate: fl.OO to 



itmn easy a 
I Plan. So 



e .00 per day, European Plan. Special . 
r booklet. Address W. F. WIlXl AMSON. Manager. 



1 Rates by the 
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THE DEAF MAY HEAR 



AND KNOW IT BEFORE PURCHASING 



'pHAT the vast majority of Hearinir Devices are inefficient 
or entirely useless, is undoubtedly the fact. It is there- 
fore necessary that an instrument which really does make the 
deaf hear distinctly should prove itself beyond question to 
the prospective purchaser before purchase is concluded. 

The General Acoustic Co. are glad to demonstrate to all 
deaf people that the Acousticon will make them hear in$ta$ttfy, 
are anxums to prove without.<iuestion that unless the auditory 
nerve is entirely destroyed you catmot Jul^ hearing distinctly ; 
and if you do not hear with it after a trial they mil say to you : 
*' We do not want you to purchase, for a dissatisfied purchaser 
can do us more harm than ten times the profit on the instru- 
ment." 

If you cannot call at our office and test it personally, write 
us and we will inform yon how yon may test it before pur- 
chasing. 

The Acousticon electrically magnifies sound 400 per cent, 
and clarifies articulation so that hj ^er/tctly natural means 
the nerves of the ear are quickened into responsive action. 

Itlis now installed and being used with great success on a 
larger scale in many Churches, Theaters, and the Public Build- 
ings in Washington. List will be sent on application. 

Cut this Advertisement out mow whtU it is befort you^ 
and write at your convenience for booklet and full details. 

Address Dept. B. 



OENEKAL ACOUSTIC CO.. 



1267 Broadway. 



New York. 



,Bto.)A]i- 



- CURIOS •^^r™ 

^ BiudnklB Bend work. (He 

i oitAi Btome BaUoB. Mine 

B h^Olaws,BMk0lB,Plia(os,l 

G ,Bto. a page oataloff. 6 oc 

H • dealani onlj, SVee. 

llXJNSlMfc. airtoiM«i9iif|yB«tltf 

L. W. 8TILWBLL. - - Dwidwood. SMrth Dikate. 



"VW JDSO'^ Frettfht Forwarding Company 

#1 ^^ Bednced rates on hoowhold good4 to and 

^^ from all points on the Pacific OoaBi. 849 Mar- 

qnette Bnildlng, Chicago; 1501 Wright Boilding.St. Ixmis; 
851 Tremont Building, Boston ; 101 Colnmbia Bn Iding.Ban 
Francisco ; 100 Stinson Block, Los Angeles. 



fSh^ McConnell Discoveries in 

VITAL FORCE 

Provm a Smlf Curm 

for Invalidism 

and Jtgm Wmaknmu 



Plenty of vital force is all there is to health. In- 
validism and age feebleness are simply too little 
vital force. Mr. Andrew MoOonnell, the Washing- 
ton Scientist, has proven that vital force is electricity 
and that by learning the terms of its productfon in 
the body, any invalid or old person may learn to 
increase his vital production and so core himself 
when no medical treatments can help. 

He shows that indigestion is from a low state of 
vital force and can be cured in all cases by vital 
increase— that nervous prostration, heart trouble, 
constipation and all other chronic weaknesses come 
solely from low vitality and has proven in over 100 
test cases Siat any person may learn to increase his 
vital production in a few weeks to cure himself. 
The principles of vital increase can be taught by mail. 

Increasing the vital power will increase the mind 
power for work. Literature explaining principles 
will be mailed upon request to 

The Life Electricity lastitate 

111« WSt., N.'W., 'WasbingtoB, D. C. 



DENTACURA 



TOOTH PASTE cleans and preserves the teeth. Endorsed \n 
thousands of Dentists. In tubes convenient and ecooooical. 
For sale at best stores or direct 25c. Send for free tube and book. 

DBISTAdJRA ^O., 
17a AUIns Streot* ISo^wcirlc, N. J. 
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THE BOOK YOU WANT 

Something New Something Unique 

A BOB TAYLOR BOOK ENTITLED 

"LIFE PICTURES" 

Containing' the maaterpieces of the writings, orations^ addresses, essays, ediiorials 
and lectures of this wizard word-painter and most famous platform entertainer 
and raconteur. 

For years there has been a demand for 
the collected productions of " Bob Taylor 
of Tennessee and the Universe.*' In re- 
sponse to this demand, Thb Tayi^r- 
Trotwood Magazine has compiled these 
productions in a crown octavo volume, 
appropriately illustrated with numerous 
hal/'tone engravings, from original draw- 
ings, and handsomely and durably bound 
in cloth. 

This is a distinct addition to the literature 
of our country; for there is no one else 
who has the unique* personality of Bob 
Taylor. His genial humor, his love for 
humanity, his wit, wisdom, pathos, and 
his peculiarities of utterance and re- 
markable collocation of words, are all his 
own and stamp him a recognized genius. 
Besides his fa^ious addresses delivered 
at the Tennessee Centennial, which were 
commented on as among the best exam- 
ples of modem oratory, the book will SBNATOR BOB TAYLOR 
contain his other remarkable addresses 

and orations, his " Sentiment and Story," and the following lectures : The Fiddle 
and the Bow; Castles in the Air ; The Old Plantation ; Visions and Dreams ; Love, 
LAughter and Song ; Paradise of Fools, 

Every one who has heard Bob Taylor lecture will want this book. When you read 
it, you hear the accents of the well-loved speaker and you experience the charm 
of this matchless " provoker of laughter and of tears." If you haven't heard Bob 
Taylor you will find him at his best in this book and we guarantee you the happi- 
est experience of your life in making his acquaintance. 

Pricm: Dmllvred by mall, fl.50: with Taylor»Trotwood 
' MagoMlnm onm year, $2,00 

THE TAYLOR - TROTWOOD PUB. CO. 

Nashville, Tenn. 
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^es. SEVEN BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 'S^ 

Back Numbers 



OF 



Trotwood's Monthly 
Bob Taylor's Magazine 

and the 

TaylonTrotwood Magazine 

Delivered by mail FREE to any address. Tioenty 
copies^ all different nurnbers^ for $1.00. Amounting to 
seven volumes of 300 pages each ; containing gems from 
the pens of Senator Bob Taylor, John Trotwood Moore 
and scores of other brilliant writers. 

We have but few of Trotwood's Monthly, only a small 
supply of Bob Taylor's Magazine and no recent copies 
of Taylor-Trotwood, except the current issue. Hence, 
those who wish to avail themselves of this remarkable 
offer should send in their orders at once. 

Twenty Back Numbers and a Tear^s 

Subscription to the 
Taylor- Trotwood Magazine^ $2.00. 



TAYLOR-TROTWOOD PUB. 

NASHVILLE COMIPANY TENNESSEE . 
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President Andrew Jackson. 



Life and Times of 
Andrew Jackson 

By COL. A. S. COLYAR 

Anthor, Statesman and Jurist, who recently died in 
his ninetieth year, was personally acquainted with 
maxiY of Andrew Jackson's friends and had facilities 
for first-hand information possessed by no other biogra- 
pher. 

A complete vindication of Old 
Hickory in the mooted points of his 
career, and a refutation of the aspersions 
and calumnies which have been cast upon 
his character, achievements and memory 
by ignorant and vicious biographers. In 
these respects it is the Most Notable 
Jackson Book ever written. 



This gigantic task was undertaken by Col. Colyar at the age of seventy-eight, 
and for ten years thereafter it was his almost st>le occupation and his absorbing 
labor of love. To know Jackson as he was, without the idealism of his wor- 
shipers and without the defamation of his detractors, is the duty of every one 
who would be informed concerning one of the greatest Presidents and certainly 
the most individual President of the 
United States. 

In two large octavo volumes, com- 
prising more than 900 pages. 

Prices: in muslin cloth, $6.00 ; in half 
morocco, $8.50; in full morocco, $10.00. 
Delivered to any address, prepaid on 
receipt of price. 

Agents wanted everywhere — good 
commissions. 



Taylor -Trotw^ood 
Publishing Co. 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 



Col. A. 8. Colyar. 
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SINFUL SADDAY 

is a fMdnatiDg book, telling the ad- 
Tentoree of a cotton mill boj at 
Thomwell Orphanaffe, written by 
Thomwell Jacobs. It is an ideal pres- 
ent for yoorself or yoor boy. Bm- 
boated in colors; twelre foil-page il- 
Instrations; thirty-five pen sketches. 
Bay It now for yoor boy. Postpaid, 
90 cents net. Address 
BLUE LEOQER PUB. CO.. NssftTlN8,Tsn. 



Incorporate in Arizona 

The laws sra the aiost liitrml^ the expense b smaO. Csn hold 
BMStincs, keep books sad trsnssct botinen snywheie. Tenitorisl 
Officisls prohibited from terving corporatioos. By-Laws free 
with esch incorporstioii. 

BltmJu mnd full Pmrticui£trs/r*e on rtgutst. 

STODDARD INCORPORATING CO., St ""iSSSx 



NOVELS YOU WANT 

n A ^ A Selected liat of booka dlf ttcvU %m VkmA te the atorea at mn pHce. r% E^ 

A m\ C iMpoaalMe t« iet at o«r pHce. Aay hook te tko followtelltet will ^ #1 C 
"" ^^ ^^ ba %maX postpaid to mmg address te the Ualtad Statea for 25 Caota ^ ^^ ^^ 



flalansbo, by GKistaTe Flanbert. flalambo is a worUl 
famous classic. Not to hare read it is to argne 
one's self nnread. As to the supreme art of 
this wonderfol work, no less hn anthority than 
Henry James (himself a master of style) has 
written ** The Perfection of Salambo is one of 
the commonplaces of oritiolsm, the position of it 
one of the highest a man of letters dare dream of. 
the possession of it one of the glories of France.** 

Paola, by Victoria Gross. (A Wonderful study.) 

Sunllcbt and LImeUcbt, by Oribble. (About 
theatrical Ufe.) 

ResurrecUon. by Tolstot 

The Triampb of Death, d'Annunsio. 

Rboda Fleming, by Oeorge Meredith. (Was Glad- 
stone's favorite novel.) 

Tales of Mean Streeta, by Arthur Morrison. (A 
book of frankly realistic tales.) 

I>r. JekyU and Mr. Hyde, by Sterenson. (Once 
read never forgotten.) 

Esther Waters, by Qeorge Moore. (A strong— a 
f tfarfully strong- story. ) 

Cashel Byron's Profession, by (George Bernard 
Bhaw. (Famous Shaw's most famous book.) 

Diana of the Crossways, by (George Meredith. (A 
justly famous noveL) 



The Story of an African Farm, by Olive Schreiner . 

(Over 80U4IUO have been sohL) 
The Scarlet Letter, by EUiWthome. (The best book 

on this list.) 



(A collection of Balaac's 
(The most famous of 



Short Stories, by Balsac. 

best.) 
Manon Lescaat,by Prevoet. 

all Fren<^ N ovels. ) 
Father Ooriot, by BalsMs. (The second best book 

on this list ) 
Jane Eyre, by Oharlotte^onte. (An acknowledged 

masterpiece.) 
The Sherlock Holmes Detective Stories. (The 

book that made Oonan Doyle temoua.) 
The Mystery of s Hansom Cab, by Fergus Hume. 

(The most excitmir detective story ever written.) 
Anna Lombard, by Victoria Oroes. (A very realis- 
tic novel.) 
LK>ma Doone, by Bktckmore. (Easily the besi sell- 

ing novel ever written.) 
Confessions of an Opium Eater, by De Quinc^. 

(A terrible book.) 
The Murders In the Rne Morrne, by Poe. (Poo's 

meet famous booK.) 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, by Victor Hugo. 

(Robert IngersoU used to read this novel at least 

onoe a year.) 



Special otter, any Six ijii.oo f.o«^7JLii:'d'5.'3:!' v:"wt:f.'U:;'i^.;-b;s::.s 

Adirtss THE " BUY-YOUR-BOOKS-BY-MAIL" AGENCY. Rots 617. U. S. Express BiiMiiK.CIiieag» 



A 



RE YOUR BORROWED BOOKS RETURNED 

Bookplates act as a gentle reminder to the borrower and at the same time lend a dignity and personality 
to your library. Books containing bookplates are seldom lost and the price of one of oar artistic desUrns 
b so small that it is really expensive to do without. They are also extensively used in sheet music witfa 
good effect. I will send my new portfolio of oricinal dengns for four cents in stamps. 

WM. A. DANIEL CO., ^^SSS^ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 



P 



«^«^#^^ 



[INING— J 



CONSERVATIVE MEN INVEST IN MINING 

^M'^^^^>^^^^^^^^^s^When They Feel They Will Have "a Ran For Their Money' 

I have a prospect well located in proven territory, managed by practical men, competent 

and of standing in their respective homes. 

The stock is not worth a dollar a share now^ but it is cheap for any man to invest in at the 

present price, 10 cents per share, par value $1«00« 

Parties owning large interests in adjoining property have bought from me Ten Thousand 

shares each. People say I cannot sell stock on a plain statement like this; I think I can. 

Write me, IV s worth while. Facts furnished, 

R. GRAHAM BOSTWICKt 65 Madison Ave*. MemphiSt Tenn. 

HlNeS AND MINING. 

RBFRBBN088 : Peoples Ssvlnge Bank A Tnut Co.. Memphis, Tenn., and this Magaidna. 
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One of the "Bitf SeUers" 

The 
Shepherd 

of the Hills 

By Harold Bell Wright 
Author of **That Printer of Udell's" 

A story of love, mystery, heroic daring and 
moral courage. It will stir the warm blood of 
any true-hearted man or woman who reads it. 

Praised Everywhere 

352 pages. 8 Illustrations by Weddell. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
AirtUr't BMgnphj and P«rtrdt wHk ETtry BmIc 

For Sale Wherever Books are Sold 



BOOK CATALOG 
FREE 



A Guide for Book Buren. 
m« Paget. 8iBe.8}<x6H. 
Write OS for it todajr. 



W« want your ordcn. Oar prioM art ooBTlnelnr. TTiMqiulMl * 
— r riof br handUiic PubUe, Pritrnto and School Library orden. 

The Book Supply Company 

SS^tdlSw E. W. Remolds. Saci. and Treat. 

266-268 Wabash Ava., Chlcas;o, III. 

LarsMt Seller* of Books by Midi in the World. 

W* will not hosior rsqoMte for oatalocfrom larc* dtlM lik« New Tork. 
Chioago, nuiadelphia, Boaton, ate 



"We Know How" 



INTRUST YOUR 



TAILORING TO US 



AND WB WII^L 



GUARANTEE 
CORRECTNESS 

IN BVBRY DETAH, 
FAI,I, STYLES NOW RBADY 

Goo. R. Anthony Co.- 



Wm. M. Cakk Gilbbrt S. Logub 
NASHVILLE. - - TENNESSEE 



IN THE INTERESTS OF LITERATURE 

AND PROGRESS 

Some one has said that ** Progress means the making a good thing better." 
The Book News Montbly has been all along a good, all-round mag- 
azine of critical importance and value. But through enthusiasm, hard 
work and the expenditure of money it has been made something more — 

The only Magazine in the country that covers the entire book field and 
maintains a consistent typographical and editorial excellence. 

To these characteristics have been added numerous departments of a 
more general interest— Timely Topics, The Old Book-Shop, In the 
World op Letters, and the Educational. 

Each month has a special author feature — biography, criticism of a 
permanent value, and one travel and art feature, copiously illustrated. 

In all this is a Magazine that the l>ook reader and the general reader alike 
need to have and will undoubtedly enjoy. 



THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 



10 Cents a Copy 



PHILADELPHIA 



$1.00 a Year 
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LIPPINCOTT'S NEW FICTION 

Splendidly Illustrated in Color 

' JN WEAL GIFT BOOK 

HOLLY 

The RoBMiice of » So u flict u GM 

By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 

Author of ''A Maid in Arcady,'' ''An Orchard Princess,'' and 
''Kitty of the looses'' 

Illustrated in full color and with dainty marginal and text draw- 
ings, by Edwin F. Bayha. Small quarto. Decorated cover in gold, 
with medallion. In a box, cloth, f 2.00. 

When Kings Go Forth to Battle 

By William Wallace Whitelock, author 

of *' The Literary Guillotined A modem 

story in a setting of love and adventure, 
involving a thrilling change of rulers mainly through the in- 
strumentality of two Americans— a man and a girl. Three full- 
page illustrations in color. Decorated cloth, I1.50. 

The Smu^er 

By Ella Middleton Tybout. This new novel, by the author of 
«• The m/e cf the Secretary of State'' and ** Poketown People:' is a 
blithesome story which humorously relates the hair-raising things 
that happen to three American girls upon an island in Canada. 
Illustrated in color. Decorated cloth, I1.50. . 



The Lonely House 

Translated from the German by Mrs. A. L. Wister. The first 
translation this noted author has made for some fifteen years. 
Illustrated in color by Charlotte Weber-Ditzler. Qoth, I1.50. 

The Affair at Pine Court 

By Nelson Rust Gilbert. A talc of love and mystery taking place 
at Pine Court, the Adirondack lodge of a wealthy NewYorker. 
Three full-page illustrations in color. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 

The Captiraiiii^ Romanc* 

B£AU BROCADE 

By Baronets Orcxy 

Author pf ''The Scarlet Pimpernel^' *• / WiU 
Repay ;' etc. 

Without doubt the author has excelled herself in this new romance 
of the chivalrous highwayman. Beau Brocade. It is full of go, there 
is real ingenuity in the plot, and the interest is intense. Illustrated 
in color by Clarence F. Underwood. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 

Beatrix of Clare 

By John Reed Scott A spirited romance of the fifteenth century, 
boldly conceived and skilfully carried out, is this new novel by the 
author of i9o6*s most dashing romance, '* The Colonel of the Red 
Huzzarsy The action of the story is swift and moving, unimpeded 
by heavy description; the picturesaue atmosphere by manner and 

speech is at all times well sustained, and the characters bear them- 

selves with gallantry and fortitude. Four full-page illustrations in 
color by Clarence F. Underwood. Decorated cloth, I1.50. 

Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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Pianos and Organs 
Sent On Free Trial 



^o Not Btiy a Piano or 
^rtfan Vntil Yoti Have 
lead tHe CornisH BooR 

\% as ibow you bow yoa cftn obUln a tlffbett 
ade Piano or Organ for a year's free trial 
ifore yon need decide to keeplt. We will send 
>u Free tbe WONDERFUL. CORNISH 
OOK, tbe most beautlf nl and artistic piano 



td organ cauiogne ever printed, sbowing tbe 
toieest of oar 90 styles in minlatare. Do not 
ink of baying a piano or organ ontil yoa bave 



ad tblsbook. Every ^ _ __ 

tending purcbaser «■ 1 11 CASH IIOWll B 

oold bave it, for bv ^111 BsIadm on auy \ 

llowing tbe Cornish all III tn«taJiB«it plan. 1 

an yoa save one- j!f "x??^ .**"•; *'^~ I 
jf ^ ' bay on tiio Oornisa plan. 1 

iTe jwBL two jmtan credit if needed. J 

. ^ ^^^ y^jj ^y^ jj^y ^ flrst-clasfl ^ 



of • pUao. We hAve beon doing 
this MBM thing for ot«c 50 yonn. 



explain to yoa 

bs low as any dealer and 
„_, _io manafacturer wbo 
sells tbrodgb dealers can qaote 
yoa as low prices as we da 



CNMsnCiL 



^MTuhlngtoiif N* J* 






Attractive BuDfEalows 

Third edition of our book, "Bungalows and Mission 
K esidences," just out. Bigger and better than ever. Con> 
tains scores of attractive designs, 
with floor phuis and. estimates. 
Price iff book, 33c. Plana, >5 and 
up. Estimates run from 

$ I. GOO TO $3,500 

We have selected for the new 
edition only such homes which 
have proved jgopular throughout 
the country. These bungalows are 
compact and well arranged and 
especially adapted to the climate 
and conmtioDs of the Southlajid. 







.»« ^.«u«uuvu. V. uic ovuiiii«4iu. The bungalow shown here has large, open 
venient interior, beam ceilings, paneled wainscoting, cosy nooks and built 
Estimated cost, $2,000. Plans complete, $15.00. 



veranda^ con- 
in furniture. 



E. W. STILLWEIL 8k CO., Dept. T, Los Angeles, GaL 




The Man Whe Owns a Machaaical Claaaiatf Watfaa Makat Maa«7 
S8,000.00 CABf BK MADE 

This year, next year and the years thereafter, cleaning houses by onr patented ma* 
chlnery, by energetic, competent men, with a capital of $2,S00 and upwards. Over 
800 operators in as many towns in the United States. We make the most efficient 
stationary systems for reeidenoes, hotels, office buildings, etc. >\ e own ths patihts 

AND ARB PBO8B0UTINO AliL INTOINOSRS. WRITS FOB CATAIXX}. 

GENEKAL COMPIESSED All « VACUUM MACHINEIT COMPANT 
4490, D«pt. A» 01iw« St. St. I^otiU, Mo. 



The MaeMne thai 
Makes the Money. 
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Shoes That Satisfy 

HYNDS' **BIG U 

MBIVS HIGH'GRADA 

In seeking style, comfort and leather 
durability follow the thottaands who 
haye found it and yoit will walk right 
Muare into a pair of Hynds' Big 4 

Senator Robert L. Taylor has ^ 

this to say: 

'* I commend the J. G. Hynds Shoe Mfg. Co. to yon. Their shoes are foot warmers and 
water eliminators. They grace the feet of kings and peasants alike. They make yonng 
men fall in love with the girls, and old men stick closer than a brother to their wives. U. 
S. Senators delight in'them. They cure corns and bunions and promote human happiness.'* 

Thm hmst Unm of Mmn*9 Shomu momr put on tho Souihmm Markmt 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 



J. G. HYNDS SHOE MFG. GO. 

S«l«s loos aad SmbpU loos. 620 Chwch StrMt 



NASHVILLE 
TENNESSEE 

Factory oa Wsst NaskTUU Cw Lte« 
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Nowl 

FERGUSON'S LESSONS IN 
LAND NUMBERS. 

A book which should be in the hands of 
all land ovmers as it simplifies descrip- 
tions and minimizes the possibility of 
errors in writing deeds, mortgages, etc. 
A copy mailed to you postpaid upon 
receipt of price, 60 cents. Money back 
if not satisfied. 

THOS. M. FERGUSON, 

HATTIB8BURG, MISS. 



QRAHAMITE 

Probably the one material mined from mother earth to-day 
that offers the best returns on the investment is Grahamite. 
Grahamite is solidified oil and is the Insis of all prepared or 
patent roofinc. It is an excellent substitute for rubber and b 
used for insuUtins: wire and making garden hose. It is also 
extensively used in the paint trade. 

The Grahamite Company 

A corporation chartered under the laws of the state of Texas 
with a capital stock of SliO.noo, divided into 1,500 shares of the 
par value of $100 each, owns what is probably the lanest 
deposit of Grahamite and Maltha Oil in the world. The mtoes 
and wells are located in Stephens County, Oklahoma. The 
property is fully developed and is ncm^ on a paying basis. The 
management has decided to equip the propoty thronshont 
with modem mining machinery, thus reducing the cost ^min> 
ing and increasing the margin of profit To t^s end a 
limited amount of 

Treasury Stock is Beins: Offered at 
$75.00 per Share 

The Grahamite Company is composed of leading business 
men and bankers of Dallas. Texas, and refers to any bank ia 
Dallas as to its standing. As the amount of stock to be sold 
is small it will be snapped up quickly. A conservative esti- 
mate would indicate dividends of 25 per cent anaoally on ^ 
the capital stock. Full particulars will be mailed on request 
by the fiscal agents. 

The Texas Corporatioa Secarities Co. 

315-18 North Texu Bolldlnc, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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JAMES T. GAMP 

Printer, Publisher and Binder 

120 SBCOND AVB.. N. NASHVILLB. TBNN. 

Engravd Visiting Cards 

" Wmdding invitations 

" Jfnnouncmmmnts 

te •trictly first-class style at low«r pricss tkaa 
yo« c«B sscvrs elsawhsre! f or tk« sssis qvsllty 
WRiTM FOR SPMCMJSL OFFER MO. t 



DIXIELAND 
Playing Cards-25 Cents 

Regular 50 Cents Vahe 

The little pickaninny with her big slice 

of watermelon, reproduced in natural 

colors on the backs, is just too cute for 

anything. People rave over these 

cards. They have gilt edges and extra 

high glazed surface, and come in a 

heavy telescope case. Dealers every- 

^ f where charge SO cents 

A for this quality. 

Ij If you want a pack send 25 

IT cents in stamps or coin to, 

f EW.LaBsane, CP.JbT. A., 



Cut out this advertisement, mail to us and 
get a PRBB SAMPLE of 

MALTOFERIN 

THE GREAT MALT TONIC 

Absolutely nothing better for nursing moth- 
ers and invalids, and the healthy person, 
too. 

Prepared by 

The Williani Qerst Brewiag Co. 

Nashville, Tennessee 

Brewers of the Celebrated Dove Brand Bottled Beer 
for PamUy Use 



Printing^ by Mail 

Bj writing to ns, a postage stamp may saye 
yondoUara -.- 

ABSOI^VTXflUY R.£I^I ABI^K 

Printing of all kinds well done at low prices 

KENT raiNTIIW CO., NashvUI*, Tau. 



WE WIL PIY YOU $100.00 PER MONTH AND EXPENSES 

An Opportunity to iVlalc« Biff Mon«x 

SELLING OUR NSW C A 1VTO DISH WASHRR8 ANT 
AND WONDJERFUL lSil.i^ 1 \J OLOTHBS WASHBBS 



The SANTO Dishwasher 
washes, rinsra and dries in 10 
minutes. Yon oonldn't break 
your dishes in it if yon tried 
and yon don't have to soil yonr 
hands a particle. 

Simply put in yonr dishes, 
turn a orank a few times and 
you are through. Think what 
a lot of time and hard work 
this saves you. It amounts 
to about 600 hours, or 60 
days of 10 hours each, saved 
every year by this wonderful 



The SANTO Clothes Washer 
is better than all other washers 
combined. It is different from 
all others. It washes up to 60 
pieces spotlessly clean in only 
on^Uiutes. 

Nothing in the SANTO to 
wear or tear your clothes or 
tie them into a knot. It takes 
out the dirt by compression 
and suction, and is tne onlv 
washer made that washes dell- 1 
cate lace fabrics without dam- 
age. Washes everything per- 

f ectly--positively without rub- 
bing, rnie SANTO is made entirely of metal and will 
last a lifetime. You don't know what a perfect 
washer 1b like until you try the SANTO. Our free book- 
let teUs all about this wonderful washer. Write for it. 



device. You cannot afford to 
be without it. The SANTO is the greatest of all home 
helps— used as often as your oook-stove. A very low 
price makes it easy to own. Write to-day for free 
booklet, whether you want to work for us or not. 

Sc&nnpl« ^Va«h«r« Rr«« to ARmntm 
Send us your application to-day. Oive age, number in family, and state how long you have lived in your 
community. Our gr<«t selling plan will make you successful from the start, without previous experience, and 
70a will get your iample Washers free. Address 

PRIINGB MAINURAGTURINa GO., D^pt. 97 A, Ghleaffo; UK 
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DBTROITBOATCO , No. 77 Bcllcvue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 



IF YOU CAN WHISTLE A TUNE you can PLAYitontkt 



r^ 



>V ^IV^-kT A 



A WOMAN FLORIST 

5 Hardy Everbloofniiig ROSES 
On their own roots. ALL WILL BLOOM 
THIS SUMMER. Sent to any addre«, 
postpaid; guaranteed to reach you in rood growms conditKm. 
G] 
Wl 
Mr 
Br 
Hfl 
Ha 

BI 
6 
S 

e 
• I 

I 
s 

10 
10 
M 

Any Five Collectlou for One Doltar, Poetiwld. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES. Box 13«. Sprincfield. Ohio 



1 
1 
like a puuo. 



A Mlnieture Oread Pleno 

The Dolcbola's captivating 
harmony and original construe* 
tion give it instant popularity, 
and the hearty endorsement of 
musical experts everywhere. It 
appeals to the larger number be- 
cause of iu low cost. Free, 
handsome catalog. Special large 
carrying case if wanted. 

The Toledo Sjraphoay Co. 

211 BerUn Block, Toledo. Ohio. 



I 



Wedding sod Reception InritatioBS, Crests, 
Monograms and Caldng Cards. The aaslitj 
and price will please too. Samples mailed oa 
request. um U ■0MI8. Natkvllle. Tfea. 



1 Are You Interested in the 
Lyceum? 

t Have You Ability as a 
Speaker or Entertainer? 

1 Do You Want Your Ability 
to Become Known? 

Tf Do You Manage a Lecture 
Gnirse? 

We Can Help You 
Write To-Day to 

THE LYCEUMITE AND TALENT 

THE LYCEUM MAGAZINE 

Suite 617 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 



KODAK 

C3E% 



For 26 years we . ^ ^ L, [a] KODAK 
have finished these \, /\ \ ^ W FILMS 
for the amateur. We use care and skill mixed 
with brains. Bromide enlargements. 
G. C. DURY & COMPANY, NashviUe, Tenn. 

PICTURES FINISHED 



R 



OSES Wai Grow For Yon 
If Yon Plant Reed'sRo«c$ 




Glvfns them ttaaooabij good 

care, of come. I grow aU my 

Roses from good and heahtiy 

,9tock. with tile kast po«Bible 

amount of hesL My methods 

give plants that have rtrang 

■ Kly to begtn growing as 

they strilce the giwmd. 

and with the vigor that produces 

Uooms freely and quickly. Just 

' - wiU do Oie test. 



3Roses>RcJ,Wliite 
MiJYeHow.miy25c 

_. hearty plants, packed so 

they will reach you to fine con> 

dltion. This special price Is 

L^^^ blade to get a trial order fhxa 

1^^ vou— I'm sure that when yo« 

I^B have seen mv Roses you win 

■^ buy more of them and tell your 

rW friends how good they are. ruL 

■ cultural directioof widt each 

Jcage. Order today -the Roses win be 

It you now or later as you pceCer. 

WM.B.REED 

Oak Grate Hose Gardens 
mSn t CHAMBCKSBUICPA. 
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NEED MORE EDUCATION 

PRACTICAL EDUCATION 
LEARN BY MAIL 

JANES' SHADaESS SMORTNAND 

or ARISTOS (the best). The 

famoiis Parliamentary System. 

The System that the greatest 

experts of the age have given 

the First Place in the World as 

to Simplicity, Lesibililr, Brevity 

and Practicabiii^. Three Trial 

, V ^ 1 1 Lessons and complete set of 

■ ^^ books, $3.50. First Lesson Free. 

PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 

BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. TYPEWRITING. 

PENMANSHIP. SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH. 

ALL SUCCESSFULLY TAU8HT BY MAIL. 

TOBY'S SCHOOLS OP CORRESPONDENCE 

142 5Ui AvcaM. ftcw Vwk City, t Box Q. Wao*. Tem 

Cut out, check study wanted— Writs Now 



YES 



TC I CH D A DH V Railroad Agency. G. T. S.. estab 
I CLCU KAr n I y lUhed 1888. Oldest and most re- 
-~-^— ^■'^^— ^^^— liable. Tuition and board very 
low. Positions for all graduates. Write for catalogue. 

QEORQIA TELEQRAPH SCHOOL, Senoia, Oeorcia 



ASK 



US about 
a school 



We will send you cata- 
logues and school infor- 
mation of any kind which 
yoii cannot obtain so 
easily in any other way. 
This service is abso- 
lutely free. No charge 
now or at any other 
time. ., heJollowing 
classes of schools are 
included in this offer: 

^ A— Collcees, Universities 

B — Schools for Young Ladies 
C— Boys', Military 
H— Music, Art, Oratory 
^^Professional 
F— -Technical, Trade 
G — Business, Teleeraph", Normal 
H — Kindergarten, Nurse 
I — Correspondence 

Edacatlonal Informatloii Bareaa 

S25 LcMn-Gould BuUdlmo* St. Looio* Mo. 



Sold by MYERS MFQ.CO., 329 Unioa St, Nashyiile, Tent. 



" VOICE PUCIN6 " BY CORRESPONDENCE 

A true analysis of the human voice. 
This Course has been taken by hun- 
dreds of students who have written 
glowing accounts of progress made in 
one year. Every civilized country on 
the globe is represented. Book— 
" Voice Placing," sent upon receipt of 
Sl.OO. Souvenu- Booklet describes the 
Course, Phonograph Records, etc. A 
2c. stamp will bring it to you. Address 

UKL YOUNG, VOICE SPECULlSr, 

63 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 111. See Chicago Tribune, 
August 18. 1907. 




Gome to vm and the 
world's b«st and most 
modem business ednoa- 
tlon is yours. We teaoh 
basiness as no other 
school teaches it and de- 
mand snocess of our stn* 

dents. Yoq'U be trained to walk right and oyer the heads of stodents of other ooUeges, and joa will draw from 116 
to 185 more salary a month right out of school. Positions secured for all who take our combined cou rse or money 
refunded. Write for our proposition— it'll wake you up and put you to thlnkixig. Address B. H. HILL, President, 
Waeo, Texas, Memphis, Tennessee. Mention Tatlor-Tbotwood MAOAZimi. 
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On Wedding Invitations 



FOSTER. WEBB & PARHES. eSSSL'^ 

MONOGRAMS, CRESTS AND CALLING CARDS Nashville» Tenn. 
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hKIl pierrepont 

West 32d Street and Broadway 
NEW YORK 
PlIEPIOOF 



0«let, ■eflaed •■d Hodera 

Buropean Plan 

The rates are $2.60 and SS.i'O per daj for a siiifrle 
room and bath; $4.00, $o.U0 and $6.00 per day for two 
rooms and bath ; $0.00, $7.00 and $8.00 per day for 
three rooms and bath. 

HAIRY L. MOWN 

of Hotel Victoria, Boston, and Islesboro Inn. 



to You Our 
165 - Pa|(e 

JEWELRY CATALOGUE 

It brings the Jewelry markets with their choicest ware 
right to your very door at prices that make bnying a 
pleasnre as well as a practical economy. 

Send for It- 
it iUustrates and describes the choicest and latest styles 
in Jewelry, gold and silrer wares and precious stones. 
Bverything that a great Jewelry establishment should 
carry will be found in our catalogue at surprisingly low 
prices. Wedding, Anniversary, Christmas and Birthday 
presents. 

THInR of tHe Saving 

in shopping, time, worry and money that this offers you— 
Just sit down with our catalogue in front of you and pick 
out what you want at the prices you want to pay. You 
can*t go through its pages without finding something to 
suit your taste, pocket book and the occasion on which it 
is to be given. 

Write to-day. 

THE B. H. STIEF JEWELRY COMPANY 

405 Union Str««t» NmaHwill** T«nn. 



KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 



TENTH AND BROADWAY 



The Coates House 

FIREPROOF 

3 Blocks From Convention Hall. 

300 Rooms — American and European Plan. 

Located on Highest Point of Downtown District. 

Always Cool and Comfortable. 

Finest Turkish Bath in the West. 

Long Distance Telephones in All Rooms. 

First-Class Service. Rates Moderate. 

INTER-STATE HOTEL COMPANY. 



L0FTI5 
SYSTEM 



Diamonds cUdit 



Ton CAT! EA9ILT OWN A. DIAMOND OR WATCH* orpresent one m a gift to some lored one. Bendforoor beantftnl deserlpttre 
M^iBBMiB^ CAtalofr. Wtuaerer yoa select therefrom we send on approTal. If you like it, pay one-fifth on dellTOry, balance in 8 eqaal 
■fSBp ■ 1^ 5??i!**»ft P*3[?»??*«r J[9H'^redUli^gop<L^jOur prtcee the l< ' •"- — '— ' -■ — -^ ' 



monthly payments. Tour credit la good. Our prlcee the lowest. We glre a guarantee of Talue andq'uaUty. As a good 
TUS OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DI AM01I» I inrestment nothing is safer than a Diamond. It laerensM la 



AND WATOli CREDIT HOUSE, 
»«t. C35S "« «"- — 



,.^ Talue 10 to »% annually. 

»8 to 98 etato St., Ckleago. IlL I oontalalaing 1\500 UlostratlonB, It's freo. 



Write today for deecrlptlTe oatalognc^ 
— — - — DoUr 
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TO OIR SIBSCRIBERS 






We want each one of our subscribers to do us a small 
favor, and we believe you appreciate The Taylor-Trot- 
wooD Magazine sufficiently to grant it at once. 

Will you tear oflf the card below, sign it and hand it to 
a friend — ^a friend who you know will act upon your sug- 
gestion? The Taylor-Trotwood Magazine is now 
going into thousands of Southern homes and circulates 
largely in all other parts of the country, and if each one 
of our subscribers will do us this favor our circulation 
will increase like magic. The favor will be greatly 
appreciated by the magazine's editors and publishers. 

-.„^----_^--^^_^ -, 



I shall consider it a special favor if jou will send $1.00 to The Tajlor- 
Trotwood Pub. Co., Nashville, Tenn., for one year's subscription to The Tay- 
lor-Trotwood Magazine, enclosing this piece of paper bearing my signa- 
ture. I am a subscriber to this magazine and consider it worth twice what 
is charged for it, and would not think of doing without it. It is a Southern 
magazine, and, in mj opinion, has few equals. Send in jour subscription 
to-day, and later you will thank me for urging it upon you. You should 
have it in your home, anyway, and if you haven't, you have been neglecting 
a good thing and missing a great deal. It is edited by United States 
Senator Robert L*. Taylor and John Trotwood Moore. What better would 
you want ? Hoping you will attend to this at once, I am, 
Your friend, 



Postoffice 
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Yii Culture in the Coast Country 

of Texas 



By E. C« Robertsoot HoustoOt Texas 



The Good Book tells us that the fig was one 
of the fniits grown in the Garden of Eden, and 
also found in the Holy Land. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that we find it growing in such profu- 
sion in South Texas, whidi is called the Modem 
Kden by those who know most and love best this 
wonderful coast country. 

While the fig is a common tree in nearly every 
yard and farm in the coast country, there are no 
large orchards, and when we take into considera- 
tion the rapid growth, sure crop and profits de- 
rived from same, the greatest wonder of all is 
why more people do not cultivate figs in a com- 
mercial way. Perhaps one reason is that the 
fruit is so delicate that it will not bear shipping 
any great distance in the warm weather when it 
ripens. 

It has been found that the best way to mar- 
ket a crop of figs is to have a preserving plant 
near by the orchard so as to take care of the 
fresh, ripe fruit each day. 

There is nothing that makes a more delicious 
preserve than the fig, and in South Texas the 
Magnolia variety is especially esteemed for that 
purpose. At Aldine, a suburban village of Hous- 
ton, is located the largest fig-preservmg plant in 
Texas, where the celebrated skinless fig preserves 
are made, such as won the highest prize at the 
St. Louis World's Fair. They command the best 
prices and the demand is practically unlimited. 
The Pullman Car Company now consumes the to- 
tal output of several plants at fancy figures. One 
concern in Pittsburg wanted as a trial order sev- 
eral times as many gallons of fig preserves as 
are now put up by all of the plants in Texas 
combined. There is no possibility of ever glut- 
ting the market for fig preserves for the next 
quarter of a century. 

If you have never eaten of this delicious fig 
preserves, you should do so at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

From 150 to 200 trees are set to the acre in 
rows so that they can be cultivated. The land 
should be kept cultivated each year and the trees 
well cared for. There is no disease or insect 
known to injure the fig in the coast country of 
Texas, and with proper cultivation the tree will 
live the .average lifetime of man. 

There are several varieties of figs grown in 
this section, those most common being the Celeste 
or Sugar Fig, White Adriatic, Brown Turkev. 
Large Blue Ischia, Lemon Fig, while the best of 
all for commercial purposes is the Magnolia Fig. 
It is only within the last dozen years or so that 
the Magnolia Fig has become generally known, 
and it is tnily a wonderful fruit in many respects. 

The profits derived from the cultivation of figs 



are both sure and satisfactory to all who give the 
tree half a show. Of course, the best returns arc 
derived where careful cultivation is given and 
local conditions are favorable for marketing the 
fresh fruit. 

ITic trees begin bearing fruit the second sea- 
son after planting and will yield on an average 
one bushel to the tree the third or fourth year, 
and increase about fifteen per cent annually 
thereafter for some fifty years, if properly cared 
for. There are fig orchards in this section that 
net $300 to $400 per acre, but it is safe to ex- 
pect not less than $250 to $350 per acre, wher- 
ever a preserving plant is found, to consume the 
fresh fruit as fast as it ripens. Such conditions 
exist at Aldine, which is in the lead of all other 
points in South Texas, in the fig-preserving 
business in Texas, from which plant more fig 
preserves have been shipped than from all other 
places combined. The Aldine Fisr Company is 
preparing to plant one thousand acres in figs to 
be sold on easy payments, which will enable this 
place to maintain her supremacy in the fig busi- 
ness for years to come. Aldine is destined to 
become known all over the country wherever 
the Texas fig preserves are sold. It is settled 
altogether by white people, and no negroes will 
be allowed to own property here. 

Other fruits besides figs are grown successfully 
at Aldine and throughout the coast country of 
Texas. The Satsuma orange, lemon, peach, plum, 
strawberries and dewberries are now cultivated 
more extensively each year and with consider- 
able profit in this section. Vegetables are some- 
times grown in the young fig orchards, and the 
truck farms are to be seen on every hand through- 
out South Texas. 

The coast country of Texas will soon rival 
southern California in attractions for the home- 
seeker and investor. Her pleasure resorts arc 
becoming more favorably known every year, and 
already many people are spending the winter in 
Texas who formerly went to Florida and Cali- 
fornia for health. 

The climate of South Texas is indeed most 
delightful at all seasons, and in^ some respects 
surpasses the Pacific Coast. 

Houston is already the metropolis of the coast 
country of Texas, and is destined to become one 
of the greatest cities of the South. She pos- 
sesses much of the hustle and bustle of a larger 
western commercial center with the spirit of 
Southern hospitality. The eyes of the world 
seem to be turned toward Texas, and the Mag- 
nolia City will lead all others. The fig farmers 
find a ready market here for their fruit 
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FORTUNES IN FIG 


ORCHARDS 






Texas Fi^s Are 






Letter from Mr. Harry Ashton 




World's Fair 


Aldine, Texas. Jan. 21. 1908. 






Mr. B. C. Robertson. 




Winners 


Houston. Texas. 






Dbab Sib: It is with pleasure that I say 




Figs grrown at Aldine, near Hoaa- 


that all of my business relations with Mr. 






F. W. Colby, a large land owner, have been 




ton, make best preserves known. 


entirely satisfactory, and he is regarded by 




Figrs never fail to bear fall crop 


the citizens of this community as an hon- 






orable, upright gentleman in all his dealings. 




here and trees live your lifetime. 


I have examined the land around Houston, 






and consider that at Aldine unsurpassed for 
the culture of flgs. The Carpenter Pig Co. 




One Acre Set in 


have an orchard here and the manager says 






that the orchard at Aldine produces more 
flgs to the acre, and better quality, than at 




Fi^s and One 


either of their other plants. Last year he 
picked 2.400 pounds in one day from fifteen 




Town Lot at 


acres. The Carpenter Pig Co. started the 
fig preserving business at Aldine and have 




Aldine, $230 


never paid less than three cents per pound 






for fresh flgs delivered at their plant. 
The demand for the skinless flg preserves 




Payable $10 down, $10 month 


is unlimited. 




without interest. No payments 


I gathered from one tree last summer one 
morning ninety-eight ripe flgs. 




when sick. Clear warranty deed 


After fully investigating your flg orchard 




in case of death . Local cash market 


proposition I would recommend it to my old 
friends or anyone else who is seeking a safe 




for f rn it. Single crop pays for land 


and profltable investment. 




and lot with an annual income 


Wishing you success in your efforts to 
place a good investment within the reach 




thereafter. If you want to enjoy 


of the people. I am. 




life in South Texas, make your own 


Tours respectfully, 

HARRY A8HTON. 




vine and fig tree or make a small. 


(Mr. Ash ton is an old iron worker and 




safe, profitable investment. Write 


used to be manager of several plants in 




for particulars. Agents wanted. 


Ohio and Pennsylvania.) 




Better than banks, bonds or life 


1 


insurance* 


E.G. ROBERTSON 


, Gen. Sales M jr. 


REAL ESTATE IN ALL OF ITS RELATIONS 


316 KIAM BUILDING. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Churnless Butter 

Made in One Minute 

NO MORE WORK, NO MORE WORRY 

We can give jon knowledge of how to make good, wholesome butter in one minute. 
A patent was given bj the United States Government for this process and it had to be 
healthy and pure. 

The process does not require the use of chemicals. 

Saves time and labor and does away with the slavery of the chum. 

It is made from the sweet cream direct and the sweet milk after the but- 
ter is extracted, is improved, being more palatable, more easily digested and 
keeps sweet longer. 

As much butter can be made from milk by this process as by churning. 

The butter will keep longer and is of a better quality. • 

The finest quality of buttermilk can be made if desired. 

The process is more cleanly and the product more healthy as it destroys all 
disease germs. 

Saves utensils and time cleaning them up. 

Every consumer of milk, whether in town or in the country, needs to use 
this process to supply his own home with the best butter and good milk. 

Fresh cream butter or sour cream butter can be produced at will. 

Butter in one minute is a certainty, saving time and labor and money. 

It is absolutely beyond value to the housewife, farmer or dairyman. 

IT WILL NOT FAIL 

This Process will not fail. It will do everything we claim for it ; if it will not, we 
will return the money you have paid us for it and make you a present of one hundred 
dollars. Health officers, dairymen and scientists have pronounced it perfect. 

We have made arrangements with the Churnless Butter Process Company (Incorpo- 
rated) to sell individual rights to families. Thousands are using it and they would not 
part witTi their knowledge. You have the utensils in your home to do the work with. 
With this process you can buy the milk and make your own butter. 

SEND \3S ^5«00 for the right and the Process. If you are not fully con- 
vinced write us for testimonials of prominent people. 

ADDRESS 

The PURITY CO.. Agjts. 

Vanderbtlt Buitdtng, NASHVILLE. TENN. 
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Our Rival Republics 

in South America 



Mr. Freemah Tilden, formerly of the editorial staff of the N. T. Evening Post, 
is In South America for the Van Norden Magazine, studying and writing of the 
aatonishing growth in commerce and nationai influence of the great republics 
below the Equator. In April he will begin a series of brightly written articles, 
in which we North Americans will learn many things we do not know now 
about the life, the politics, the resources, and the industrial development of the 
countries with which we must soon reckon as world-powers. The articles will 
be fuily Illustrated with photographs. 

Beginning with the April number the Van Norden Magazine will cost $1.50 
a year by mail. Additional features in the way of complete digests of general 
as well as financial news, and pictures and cartoons of the month will appear in 
that number. These new features will make the Van Norden Magazine broad 
and complete enough for the American who reads only one Magazine, while it 
will still contain the unique features that now make it a necessary magazine for 
the American who reads several. 

Until March 31st, subscriptions will be entered upon the books, for any num- 
ber of years, at the present price of one dollar a year. 



VAN NORDEN 

MAGAZINE 

24 STONE STREET P.O.Box USO NEWYORK,N.Y. 
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REDUCED PRICES 

Your Opportunity to Got a Full Yoar^s Supply of tho 
Bost Roadlng Mattor at BargiUn Prtcos. 

Throogli oniiAiiml arrangemenU with the pablishen of many of the leadlna publtcar 
tlona In the United States, we are enabled to present herewith some of the most liberal 
dub 6ffers erer made. Many of these offers are nnequalled in qnallty and price* and 
may nerer be made again. They are open to renewals as well as new snbscrtptlons. 
Select a dub and send as yonr order. 

ALL SUBSCIIFTIONS ABE FOR ONE FULL TEAR. 

Tho porlodlcals In any club off or will bo sont to ono or different 
addrouos. Join with your friends and dlolde cost. 

TATI.OR-T1IOTWOOD ) _ ^, ,. « , <b O ^^^^ 

Brran's Commoner... V Our Club Price SKcl^CJCJ 

R#wl#w of Rowiows ) tpt^# V^X^ 

Bsgular OmrClub 
Prioe Priee 

Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, McCall's and Ladles' World 92 00 $1 80 

Tsylor-Trotwood Msgazlne, Success snd McCsH's 2 60 2 10 

Tsyior-Trotwood Msgszine» Review of Reviews, Success and Woman's 

Home Companion 6 00 

Tsylor-Trotwood Magazine, World's Work, McClure's snd Delineator. . 6 00 

Taylor^Trotwood Magazine, Cosmopolitan and World To-Dsy 8 60 

Tsylor-Trotwood Magazine, American Magazine and Success 8 00 

Tsylor-Trotwood Msgazine, Scrlbner's snd Reader 8 00 

Tsylor-Trotwood Magszlne, Outing snd Recreation 50 

Tsyloi^Trotwood Magazine, Pearson's and Outing 50 

Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, Success and Woman's Home Companion 8 00 

Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, Scrlbner's and Suburban Life 50 

Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, Good Housekeeping and Scribner 00 

Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, Review of Reviews snd Cosmopolitan.... 00 

Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, Appieton'a and Pearson's 4 00 

Tsylor-Trotwood Magazine, McCall's, Woman's Home Companion and 

Success 8 50 

Tayloi^Trotwood Magazine, St. Nicholas (new). Woman's Home Com- 
panion and McCiure'e 5 60 

Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, Uncle Remus snd Outing 5 00 

Tsyloi^Trotwood Magazine, Pictorial Review and Broadway 8 50 

Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, Lipplncott and Watson's 5 00 

Tsyior-Trotwood Magazine, Outing and Review of Revlewe 7 00 

Tayioi^Trotwood Magazine, Independent and Woman's Home Com* 

panion 5 00 

Tayloi^Trotwood Magazine, House and Qarden and Cosmopolitan.... 5 00 

Tayioi^Trotwood Magazine, Bryan'a Commoner and Watson's 8 50 

Tsyior-Trotwood Magazine, Farmers' News, Scimitar and Weekly 

Courier-Journal 2 25 

Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, House snd Qarden and World To-Day. ... 5 50 

Tayloi^Trotwood Magazine, Home and State and Uncle Remua 8 00 

ReguUtr Reovlar 

Price Priee 

Tayloi^Trotweod $1 00 \ Tayloi^Trotwood $1 00 \ 

Bryan'e Commoner .... 1 00 I Omr cimb Pictorial Review 1 00 I 

Weekly CourlerJournal 1 00 V ''''<«• National Magazine .... 1 50 \ 

ISOO; 1860 I 



876 


8 76 


2 30 


2 80 


586 


8 46 


8 25 


2 80 


476 


4 76 


8 00 


8 10 


276 


8 75 


800 


28S 


8 86 


Zl% 


806 


840 


246 


1 90 


840 


200 


09tr Cimb 


Pricm 
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Tmrlor-Trot^rood 

R^gfftlmr Pric# 

^l.OO 

AHmwLT 

mAd mny on# of 

Tmrlor-Trot^rood 
mnd mAy t^ro 

Tmylor-Trot^rood 
mAd mny tkkTmm 

Tmylor-Trotipirood 
mnd Anx fof&r 



American Agriculturist '^22 

American Boy , J ^ 

American Magazine ] JS 

Bohemian ] ^ 

Buslneea Man's Magazine ] ^ 

1 00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

1 00 



Bryan's Commoner 

Children's Magazine J 

Cosmopolitan J 

Garden Magazine J 

Good Houseiceeping ] 

Harper's Cnzsr 
Home Magazine 



MrdlcarBrief"7. V. V. V. '. J Jg 

1 60 



McClure's Magazine 

Metropolitan Magazine \ 

Outdoor Life J ^ 

Pictorial Review \zz 



Success 

Uncle Remus 

What-To-Eat . . ' 

Woman's Home Companion 
World To-Day 



PuhlUhevB Price 
Tayloi^Trotwood Magazine . . . .91.0u BOTH 

with Broadway Ma«^ne .... 1.60 |2.00 

" American A^calturist. . 1.00 1.65 

" American Boy 1.00 1.65 

" American Magazine 1.00 1.65 

" AUanUc Monthly 4.00 4.20 

" Baby 1.00 1.50 

** Bookman 2.00 2.50 

" Book News 50 1.15 

" Business Man's Magazine 1.00 1.65 

" Century Magazine 4.00 4.50 

" Children's Magazine .... 1.00 1.50 

" Cosmopolitan Magazine.. 1.00 1.65 

" Country Gentleman 1.50 2.00 

** Country Life in America. 4.00 4.50 

" Constitution (S-tms-a-wk) 1.00 1.50 

" Current Literature S.OO 8.25 

" Etude 1.50 2.00 

" Farmers' News-Scimitar. . .50 1.80 

" Garden Magazine 1.00 1.65 

" Good Housekeeping 1.00 1.65 

" Harper's Bazar 1.00 1.65 

" Harper's Magazine • 4.00 AM 

" Harper's Weekly 4.00 4^ 

" Health 1.00 1.65 

" Ladies' World 50 140 

" Home Companion for 

UtUe Folks and Mothers 1.00 1.60 

" House BeauUful 2.00 2.50 

" House and Garden 8.00 8.00 

" Home Magazine 1.00 1.65 

" Home and State Magazine 1.00 1.50 

" Independent 2.00 2.86 

" Industrious Hen 50 1.26 



PublU?ier» Price 
Taylor-Trotwood Magazine • • • .91-00 

with Mother's Magazine 50 

" Metropolitan Magazine .. 1.50 

" Motor 200 

" Musician 1.60 

" NaUonal Magazine 1.60 

" National Home Journal . . .60 

" North Americali Review. 5.00 

" Outdoor News 2.00 

" Outing, Magazine 8.00 

" Outlook 8.00 

" Overland Monthly 8.00 

" Pacific Monthly 1.00 

" Pearson's Magazine 1.60 

" Red Book 100 

" Pictorial Review 1.00 

" Review of Reviews 8.00 

" St Nicholas 8.00 

" Scientific American 8.00 

" Scribner's Magazine 8.00 

" Suburban Ufe 8.00 

" Success Magazine 1.00 

" Sturms Okla. Magazine.. 1.00 

" The Designer 50 

" Theater Magazine 8.00 

" Travel Magazine 1.00 

" Tribune (8-times-arweek). 1.60 

" Uncle Remus 1.00 

" Vogue 4.00 

" What to Eat 1.00 

*' Watson's Jeftersoniaa ... 1.60 

" Woman's Home Comp'n'n 1.00 

" World To-Day 1.50 

" World (8-time8-arweek) . . 1.00 



1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 60 



BOTH 
11.10 
1.65 
8.00 
1.75 
1.86 
1.15 
6.00 
2.15 
8.00 
8.50 
8.00 
1.65 
1.85 
1.76 
1.65 
8.00 
8.60 
8.66 
8.50 
8.00 
1.65 
1.65 
1.40 
8.00 
1.25 
1.75 
1.65 
4.00 
1.66 
1.86 
1.65 
1.66 
1.50 



CONDITIONS. 

Th* Taylor-Trotwood MaiMln* most b« tacl«d«d la all comblMJloBs. AU •■"••^Jj^fj" "SJlJl* 
foffoa«yMraad will b« coBim«Bc«d with c«m»t namber of madMln* ">••• •♦■•"^•J •'Jf,™ 
Matf«slBMmayb«MBtaU to oB«addr«M or to dlf f .rMt addmsM. C^h -»•* J^^^JW^-aL •" •': 
d^rlT S«Bd ro«tofflc« Ord«r«. Express Monajr Ord«r« or r«r«oB«l Gh«clM. Addr««« all ord«r« aad 
Im r«mlttaBC«« pajrabl* to 

TAYLOR-TROTWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 

NAJTHVII^I^K, TKNN. 
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SUCCESS 



MAGAZINE 

for MARCH 



The American Girl 

By Oliver Opp 

Illustrated by 

Chas. Dana Gibson Thos. Mitchell Pierce 
C. Allen Gilbert Harrison Fisher 

Clarence Underwood Henry Hutt 

Carl Anderson 

Appropriate cover by 

J. C. Leyendecker 



ALL NEWS STANDS - - - 10 CENTS 
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The Leading Con- 
trad Printers of the 
South, Large Con- 
tracts Our Specialty 



Our Facllhks dear Up-to-Date. 
Machinery New and FItst-Qass. 
Vorfc Done by Schcdwk. Qual- 
ity of the Very Best, tt »t *x 



tvantMS or : 



THE TAYLOR-TROTWOOD MAGAZINE 

and Svveral Other LEADING Pabllcattons 



Let Us Figure With You 

THE 

CUMBERLAND PRESS 

IdO POUKTH AVENUE. N. 
NASHVILLE; TENNESSEE 



''\<m 
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One Hundred Post Cards 
for One Dollar 



TIte 

Kind llou Are Paying 2 1-2 Cts. For 



THIS is one of the biggest bargains 
in POST CARDS ever offered to 
the retail trade. If you have been writ- 
ing to your friends on Post Cards it wjll 
pay you to take advantage of this liberal 
offer. These are not art cards — they 
are all comics — just the kind you enjoy 
sending and receiving. You will find 
nothing objectionable in these cards. 
They Are Wholesome and Funny. 



Send us your order to-day and quit paying high prices 
for Post Cards. Our offer of one cent each should be 
attractive to you. Postage prepaid on all cards to any 
point in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 



The Cut-Price Post Card Company 

VANDERBILT BUILDING 

Nashville, - - - - Tennessee 



In wHHno to aOvertisen plea— mmmMovi the Taylor - TnHwood Moffogkta 
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WORLD'S RENOWNED 
HEALTH RESORT 



Atlantic City, N. J. 

Hotel 
Rudolf 

OPEN Aa YEAR 

Largest aatf most 
'Modern Hotel on 
, Coast. 

' Spadous New San 
Parlors 

and Verandas di- 
rectly on Board 
Walk, afifordiDfT 
I unobstructed 
view of Ocean 
and Esplanade. 
Private Baths, with hot and cold sea water, and fresh water connections. 

Unexcelled Cuisine, under personal supervision of the Management 
American or European Plan. 
SPECIAL RATES FOR THE WINTER SEASON NOW IN EFFECT. JOEL HILL^AN, Preprietor, 

Alsapropx^bA^r "Harveys** Bestaorant, Washinfrton, D. 0. When in Washington don*t foil to try 
A. jS. mJKEVSER. Manager "Harvey'a^ famous aea food and game Bpedaltieg. jgjyp pptj BOOKLET 



In writinp to advertisers pletiae mention the Taylor - Trotwood MoifoHna 
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A NOTABLE 
COMBINATION 

For a brief period we 
offer subscribers the 
ODpoT-tunity of securing 

Lippineott's Magazine, One Year, . . . $2.50 
Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, One Year, . i.OO 

U50 

Botti for One Year Only, $2.50 

Address all orders to 

TAYLOR-TROTWOOD PUBUSHIN6 CO. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 



Headquarters for Southerners in New York 



Broadway Central Hotel 

Cor. Third Street 
IN THE HEART OP NEW YORK 

Special attention given to ladies unescorted 

SPECIAL RATES FOR SUMMER 

OUB TABLE is the foundation of our enormous 
business. 



Aacrlcu Plai, $2.50 ntwards. 
Send for Large nmoi^H 



Evopeii Pltfl. Sl.M upwards 
Colored Map and (J^uide of New 
York, FRifiB. 
TILLY HAYNES, Proprietor. 
DANIEL C. WEBB, Maaagtr, Foraeriy •! Ckaricstoi, S. C. 

THE ONLY NEW YORK HOTEL FEATURING 

American Plan 
Ezcallnt FMi Moderate Prices ao:d Service 



In Cash 

o ssaooo 

In Stock 

Of The 
Miami Cycle 

I wLloL earned 10% darlBtf tlie season 

[ of 1907, is offered as proof tbaC 



The 
WorU'9 



Best 
Bicycle 



has less pressure on its crank hanger bearings 
than any ordinary bicycle built; therefore, that 
i t nusheseasier and runs faster with less energy 
and will climb hills easier. The explanation 
is found in the special Crank Hanger construc- 
tion and large Sprockets of the Racycle. 1908 
Models are built with drop forged steel heads, 
crown and seat post clusters and the frames are 
made of English cold drawn weldless steel 
tubing made especially for us. We build Racr- 
clea as near non-breakable as money, materials 
and workmanship will permit. 

Write for 1908 oata log and pam phlet— '*The 
Three ReMons*'. which contains our offer. 
We make no cheap RaCYCLES but you can 
secure yours cheap l f y ou tiecure us an agent.' 

Tbe Miami GycledMftf. Go. Uiaai«cowa,0.,UJSJL. 



Fine Bn^iness 
lyrticians S orm 
ywiihStauhope 
' cunaius work 
Q spring roller^. 
iete,$10U. 
As good as 

Fe Is for $50 

more. 



Elkhart Buf^f^ies and Harness 

are sold direct from oor factory to the user. 
In buying from us you Have the deal»*r's ex- 
penses and proflr.-. ss ITear* retting Direct 
is our record and we are lo-day 

The Lar|{est MaDufacturers Id the World 

s«'lling to the consumer exclusively. Wenhip 
for examination and approval, guaranteeinic 
safe delivery. No co-t to you if no'- satisfied 
as to style, qnali y and price. Over 20<» styles 
or VfhiclBS and 66 styles of Harness. Send for 
new, fr« e catalogue. 

Elkhart CarrUie A Haniaaa Ml tf. Co.. Elkhart. lad. 

No. 226. Fine One 
Horse 8 rrey with 
auto «eaf s, bike gear 
and lj»^-in. gnaran- 
teert cnshion tires. 
Price <'omplet«>, 
$110.50. As 
good as sells 
for 140 more. 
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"PETER'S PLANTS 

" With which to create anew the Old-Time Hardy Gardens " is a new 
book we have just published. It not only describes the plants and 
shrubs in our large stock but tells the purposes for which each 
variety is best adapted. 



99 



A Work of AH 

Of the highest order of typographical 
excellence, beautifully and bounti- 
fully illustrated from special photo- 
graphs, "Peter's Plants" is a hand- 
some book-^but we are even prouder 
of its great practical value to any 
person interested in attractive home 
grounds. 



The Book Free— Get It 

Before you plan your spring planting. 
It will mean money in your pocket and 
a satisfaction beyond valuation in dol- 
lars to get acquainted with Peter's 
hardy and superior stock, from the 
heart of the southern Allegheny 
Mountains, where the growing season 
is extra long, the soil rich and the 
temperature even. 



PETER'S NURSERY COMPANY 

WRITE US TO-D4Y FOR THE BOOK Bok 007, KNOXVILLE. TENNESSEE 



5ft: 



]f5 




m 

3 1 

best r 

111 all the owFutii- 

crn States. Our 
home - grown Roses 
mature size will bloom 
I freely next year if planted 
this fall. Don't be discour- 
aged if you have failed 
with poor Roses— let us help you to suc- 
cess. We began as amateurs, atid our ex- 
perience of many years is at your service. 

Book^ **Ro8e Leaves/^ Free 

It is a work of art, telling how our gar- 
dens have grown to be among the largest 
in the world. More than loo Roses are 
described, including American Beauties, 
on which we have a national reputation; 
Lady Gay and other new Ramblers, espe- 
cially adapted to Southern culture, several 
of them sold exclusively by us. Send 
for "ROSE LEAVES, '* with fall plant- 
ing supplement and special offers to 
Southern Rose-growers. 

HELLER BROS. 

99 S. Park Ave„ NEW CASTLE. IND, 




Old Clothes Made New 

We clean and dye ladiea' and cents' garments. Also drr-clean 
ladies' fancy evening dresses. Children's cloaks clea'^ed or dfed 
into fast colors. Plumes and dps dyed or cleaned. Write for oai 
catalogue. It explains how we pay express bodi ways and gives 
full particulars regarding our work. 

Aldred Bros. CleaiinK aid Dyeing EsbUishnNt 

308 Fifth Ave., North NashvUle, Teim. 



McCLURB, OR ONB CLASS A OR 13. ifi ^ mm 
PICTORIAL REVIEW, OR SUCCESS, Hk I / k 
TAYLOR -TROTWOOb, ALL 3 FOR tP I • I U 



WITH RBVIBW OP REVIEWS, ALL 4, 



$3.00 



Loweti prloea on all magasines. B«8t pay to agents 
and dealers. .*. For wholesale price list write 

W. B. BOSTICK, Columbia, Tenn^see 



riASH LIKE GENUINE 

Day or Mlfht. Toa eaa own a Dia- 
mond •qaal In brllUaacytoany fenn- 
tna BtOBo at OBe-thlrtl«th lie oo«t. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN 80UD OOLD RINGS 
stand aeld test aod ezpeH ezamln- 
atlon. We fvarantea ttaeui. Beetbem 
flrst.then pay. CSsfelsfito ^-s. Fat- 
ent Rlnff Measare icdndea for FIYS 



THE «AMIBA Um^kWf^ 




-m^ 
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OUR $15.00 HARNESS 

Is the beat that can be made for tha money 



DESCRIPTIONrBUnd or opeB bridle, M" checks, roand 
winker stars, solid K" overcheck, carved breast collar, IW' 
trace, saddle 3" leather lined han<l>bu:ed, griffith or two belly 
bands. H*' turnback, H** breechins straps, W* breechinff. H^' 
hip strap, Unes spring bUletl"lElH». Trimmed fai Dsvis hard 
rubber, nickel or brass. 

EAMLY-GAIN CO. 
31 A 2Bd Av«., N., NMhvUU, T«u. 

MMMfKlarethebesmariMM, SaMlas, •Ic 
Carry • tall Hm of ItarM Boots oad Soodo. 



WATERMAN 

CANOE MOTOR 

SmaU, neat, complete. Standard type, 2 H. P. Weight, 
86 pounds. Height, 14 inoh««. Gray iron cylinder. Span 
copper jacket. Alaminnm crank case. Float* feed Carba- 
rettor. Pomp and all fittings of brass. Shipped complete 
(including foundation pieces) 
all ready for immediate in- 
stallment. 

W^U drive a canoe ten to 
twelve miles per hour. Ifvou 
own a canoe, you want this 
motor. Immediate shipments 
can be made. Send for 
catalog. 

Waterman Marine Motor Co., 

1&» Fort St., West, 
Detroit, Mich. 




I WILL MAKE YOU PROSPEROUS 

If you are honest and ambitious write me 
to-day. No matter where you Jive or what 
your occupation I will teach you the Real 
Estate busiuess by mail ; appoint you Spe- 
cial Representative of njy Company in youi 
town aud help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become Independent for life 
Full particulars Free. Write to-day. 
AddreHs HARRY W. CROSS, Pres^ 
Bept. 135. 

National Co-Operative Realty Company, 
Udf., WttklRgtofl. D. C Atbeflanm Bidf., Chicago, Ul. 



CROP 
MAKERS 



Does Ita Work «*A comlD* 
and a tfoln*.** 



TRADE 
MAKERS 



FOR THREE HORSES 

Chattanooga Reversible Disc Plow 

For prioee and further information address M^l Order. Department, . 

GHiTfANOOaA PLOMT COMPANY, ChattOBooio. Tea 



In writing to (XdvertiaerB please menti&n the Taylor - Trottoood Magazine 
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Duncan McKay Bd Rbbcb John E. Potter 

McK AY. REECE <& CO. 

SEED AND GRAIN MERCHANTS 



SEJkSOMJkBLE SEEDS 
Clovmr Blum GraMM 

Timothy Hairy Umtch 
Rmd Top Orchard GrasM 



Writo for PricoM 



MA North Market Street, -:- -i- -i- :. *:- NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 



flHE WONDERFUL ELECTRIC CANDY MACHINE^* 

WHICH TOOK THE PRIZE FOR "NOVELTY OP INVENTION" AT THE WORLD'S PAIR, ST. LOUIS, MO., 1904 



The oAndj made br this mAohine is 
abBolately mire and the greatest noTelty 
in the oanaj trade. 

Granulated sagar is poured into the 
ppinner and is iastantlj changed into 



Aayeas cas siaia cm49 wltk tMi 
(alloolortaDd many flaTf>n>) without a 
knowledge of oand7 making. 

The Machine Can Fam for 
You Over $7.00 an Hour 



|1.0n worth of sugar (90 lbs. ) will make 
800 wreaths of oandy to sell at 6 oents 
each. 

The oandr makes beautiful forms for 
seryinv fruit and oth«r oainty dishes at 
banquets, party dinners, church festi- 
▼aln and bMaars. It lends to norel table 
decoration and the moHt beautiful fes- 
tooning for Christmas trees. 

With an electric Ught at hand, the 
machine can be operated by anyone. 

For hotels, caterers and confectioners, 
etc., it affords means to produce rery 
unique serrioe. 



Street Men that Arc Up to Date 



could secure contracts to manufacture 
the oandy at banquets, conventions, 
camirals, fairs, parks or other nather- 
ings, and at private home entertain- 
ments, where the guests could be 
served with the tfsslNit candy, to their 
pleasure and astonishment. 

It costs many thousands of dollars to 
produce this machine, which we are 
now selling for $100. Liberal dis- 
count to agents. 

People eat smk cntfv is wlstor than at 
othw seasons. Now is the time. The 
holidays are near. 



We are the originators of this wonderjully novel candy. 
All infringers of our machines will be prosecuted. 

For further Information ad'lraaa 

ELECTRIC CANDY MACHINE COMPANY, NASHVILLE. TENN. (Originaton) 
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NewOrieiM 

"The Gateway 
of the Misau- 
•ippl." The 
Coining Great 
City of the 
Great South. 
TheLarjrett 
Cotton, Rice 
and Sugar 
Marlcet b the 
World. The 
Most PopaUr 
Wbter Resort 
in America. 

New St. 

Charles 

Hotel 



MODERN FIRE-PROOF FIRST-CLASS 
Accommcdatiftg On§ Thousand GmtU, 

A. R. BUKELY & CO^ Ltd^ - Froprietora 




SAVE ^ OF LAUNDRY WORK 



Transparent, Waterprooflnc Gomponnd 

Makes starched goods resistant to dust, petsplratioii and 
moisture. Garments long remain clean; when soiled mar be 
cleaned with a damp sponge. Boiling destroys waterproofing. 
Process easllv applied to starched goods or men's dodiing. 
making coat, hat and umbrella repellent to rain or snow. 



U 



PMkifs WafttrprooflB(8fte ( Ov« jji. 
WatwiwoerUBra Collar % S« f Ordw *^ 
Two OoUai* Bad •&• pair of Cufh Me 

BOtot or PMt Oflee Ordw^ 

State itjlo waalod by awabcv or lotUc 

WATERPROOF LAUNDRY CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 



m 



IDEAL SOUTHERN HOMES 



I 



SO oheaj 
them. 1 



Do 70a want to build 
an Ideal Bonthern 
Home ? If so, send fiOo 
for mj- book on Sonth- 
em Homes. Yon can 
And in it anything from 
a cottage to a mansion. 
And after 70a have se- 
lected a plan, send me 
the number and I will 
make 7on a fall set of 
... plans and specilioations 

• that 7<m amnot afford to bSSd without 

10 personal checks taken. 

1. w. 



(i 



McCXAIN, Architect^ 
2l3HNoHh20thSt.. Birmlntfhaa. Al( 



Memorial Windows 



Our designs b7 able artists and 
technical skill in the assembling of 
colors makes a fine window noaJble, 
even at a moderate cost. Our sim- 
plest designs shoA- the feeling and 
perfect nnit7 of effect. We submit 
water color designs and estimates. 
Highest Award, Orand Prise, 8t. Louis 
BzpoHition. Write for free jointed 
matter. 



KSTAHLlSHhlt i^oa 



FLANA6AII&BIE0ENWE6.C0. 

07 to 63 Illlmola Straat. CBICAOO 



National Magazine . $l.50\ 
Taylor-Trotwood JrfciTi* 

Magazine ••WpBir'i? 

Farmer's Voice... f.OO)^**^*^ 
Children's Magazine >.00V$3,15 

HsoJ 

' ' HE ABT THROBS " Book added to any of above clubs 
(or $1 .00 additional. 

Address aU orders to NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

Boston, Mass. 



General la Character 

Publldies the best current fiction and verse: articles on travel, 
science and the home— reflecting llfeot today. 

Editor Joe MltcheU Chappie 

Ck>n tributes a department, writing each month about "Afflalrs 
at Washington," giving you a real chatty, entertaining and instruc- 
tive letter concerning the statesmen with whom he rubs elbows, 
and telling o( the important things that are happening In the aflalrs 
o( the nauun. 

Each month Mr. Chappie talks to his flocks of "Happy Hab- 
iters" — as he calls them — and advocates the cheerfulness that 
makes sunny days enduring and dark days endurable. 

He was the first eoltor to visit hanaii a. and devoted 65 pages 
of a recent number of the NATIONAL to telling about It: hede- 
voted 90 pa^es to what be mw in \^estem Canada: and printed 
the biggest and best things about jan^estown — the old and the 
new—that have founJ their way Into print. 

Joe Chappie Is a "live wlre*^' as an fdltor. and does not prom- 
ise things— but can always be depended upon to watch for the 
great things of TODAY for his readers, and his happy, easy man- 
ner of telling of these things delights NATIONAL subscribers. 
The Book ** Heart Throba** 

Is one of the most strtklne successes of the day, and contains 
the favorite selections of over 50.000 people. It Is the original and 
only volume published conUining these greatest human senUments 
— humorous and pathetic— in prose and verse. 



Be Sure and Have the Rational Magazine 



ON YOUK LIST. YOU'LL FEEL LIKE ""ONE OF THE FAMILY.** 

In writing to advertitera plea99 mention the Taylor-Trotwood MagatHne 
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that Tou delsT, 

WELCOME ■-^»— ' 



Every time the interest date comet aroand— and it does cone freafieiitlT--ihe 
with iDoney in the bank on interest, ezperleoces a feeling of satiafactloQ. The so 

It with us, the oei 

it date so moch 



you start A savinn account vHth us, the nearer your interest period will be. Each day 
.keeps that date so moch farther in the futnre. Can yoa afford the 
WritTiiM- Our Booklet of 



bjrMiril. 



The Home 

of A'fo 



PERIOD 



Po«rth( 



RRST SAVINOS BANK ft TRUST C0.» ^^A Qofpfv 



THE commoNER 



AND 



THE TAYLOR-TROTWOOD MAGAZINE 



Both for Onb Ybar Only 
Rbgular Pricb, f2.00 



$1.50 



\| R. BRYAN is the most conspicuous ficure in American 
^^^ politics to-day. He is morer-he is a World Figurt. 
His views on men and thinrs are awaited with interest in for- 
eign countries as well as at home. THE COMMONER is 
his medium of communication with the world ; but it is more 
than a personal organ, for it covers the whole realm of politi- 
cal thought. Hence, no one. whether a follower or an oppo- 
nent of Bryan's doctrines, can fail to be .interested in the 
columns of this famous paper. 

rPHE TAYLOR-TROTWOOD MAGAZINE u the Grtat 
^ SoHifurn Magazin* which is of and for the South espe- 
cially and the entire na*ion generally. The personality of its edi- 
tors. Senator Bob Taylor and John Trotwood Moore, stamps 
it, dominates it and differentiates it from all other pemniicais. 
It is not political, but literary, and it diffuses,^nshine, hope 
and happiness in every family it enters. 

n^HIS combination furnishes a mental feast for every man, 
-"- woman and child, and the cost, $1.50 for an entire year, 
U within the reach of all TH E COM MONER, 52 times, 
and THE TAYLOR-TROTWOOD MAGAZINE. U times, 
all for $1.50. Send to-day. Dont deUy, lest yoa foivet 

ADDRESS 

The TAYLOR-TROTWOOD PUBLISHIN6 COMPANY 

NASHVILLE. TENN. 



MAKE MONEY BY WRITING 



If yon hare not been enooesBfal it la no indication 
that 7on lack talent. Often a slight reoonstmotion 
or happier way of expreasion, irill render a itorj or 
poem salable. 

Send Tonr work to the Practical Ldterarr Bnrean 
whose Directors are experienced practical writers 
They will revise, correct and snffgest how and where 
to sell yonr work. Send stamp for dronlar. 

THE PRACIICAL LirCRARY BURUt, 

450 Soledad St., San Antonio, Texas. 

Refers by pemission to De Lone Rice. S. A. Cnnnini^um, 
the Literary editor of Taylor-Trotwood Macmsine, and A. P. 
Foster, of Nashville, Tenn. 






SPORTING AND PET DOGS 

Also, Pigeons, Poultry. Rabbits. Pheas- 
ants, Ferrets. Cattle, Sheep and Swine. 
Send 10c. for 88 page illustrated catalog. 

_ ■•yatone State Keanela, 

Dept. MO.. Readinff, Pa. 



VIRGINIA HOMES 



Yon learn all abont Virginia land, soil, water, climate, 
resonroee, products, fmits, mode of cnltiTation, price 
of land, by reading the ** Yiroihia Farmer.** Send 
10 oents for 6 months* subscription to *. 

PARMER CO., Box708» EMPORIA* VA. 



3 Great Books FREE 

We have just succeeded in completing with a book 
publishing house one of the greatest contracU fbr high- 
class books at BXTRBMELT LOW prices yet msde. 
We therefore are now In a position to otfer, at a re- 
markably low figure, such masterpieces as those by the 
authors of the famous. "Sherlock Holmes." "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin," "The Duchess," "Little Men." "East 
Lynne." "Count of Monte Cristo." etc. etc Out of the 
thousands of books at~our disposal when we made up 
the following list we selected, after careful delibera- 
tion, the twelve novels which have been found to have 
proved most phenomenally popular. For interest-rivet- 
ing mystery, daring adventure, love and thrilling ro- 
mance, no twelve greater books have ever been assem- 
bled. Any TWO of these books will be sent ABSO- 
LTJTBLT FRBB to all who will mail only a dime, 10 
cents, for a big trial subscription to what is generally 
acknowledged the greatest national monthly published 
at a popular price, AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE. 
This big new periodical has drawn upon all the almost 
unlimited resources of a great publishing organiiatlon 
for its endless variety of startling features. Here you 
will find the provoklngly funny color cartoons, the 
screamingly odd Happy Hooligan, Buster Brown, And 
Her Name Was Maud, and the doxen and one other 
marvellous creations of those master minds of mirth 
and fun — Opper, Dirks, Bunny. Outcault and all the 
rest. Of the magazine's great editorial writers only a 
few of the dozens upon dozens can here be mentioned. 
Among these are ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, the most 
bHlliant woman in contemporary American life; DIN- 
KBL8PIEL — the inlmlUble — the man who has set aU 
the world a-laughing; MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Belgium's foremost living philosopher and litterateur: 
CLARA MORRIS, the noted actress, who will write of 
life on the stage and of the busy world: PROFESSOR 
GARRETT P. SERVISS, who has magically trans- 
formed the mysteries of science into tales of marvellous 
romance, and BEATRICE FAIRFAX, the most brill- 
iant, cleverest woman who has ever written on love, 
romance and the things of the heart These aro but a 
FEW of the master minds who will contribute regularly 
to the great new monthly. For the strange, the bizarre, 
the unlike, the fascinating, read the brilliantly inter- 
esting new AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE. (Read be- 
low how you can also get a THIRD book free.) 
No. L2. The Crime and the Curse. (Mrs. Southworth.) 
No. LI 7. The Old Red House Among the Mountains. 
No. L28. On Her Wedding Morn. ((J. Braeme.) 
No. L37. The Love That Saved Him. (Mrs. Stephens.) 
No. L27. The Great Hampton Bank Robbery. 
No. L48. Sweet is True Love. ("The Duchess.") 
No. 84. Mv Mother's Rival. (Braeme.) 
No. 6. Lady Gwendolin's DreauL (Braeme.) 
No. 26. The Bride of an Hour. (Stephens.) 
No. 16. Beauty's Marriage. (Braeme.) 
NO. 35. Farmer Holt's Daughter. (Garvlce.) 
No. 2S. A Maiden All Forlorn. (Duchess.) 
Order (by number) and secure FREE ANY TWO of 
the above excellent nlgh-class novels, by mailing IM- 
MEDIATELY a dime for the greatest national monthly 
Sublinbed at a popular price — AMERICAN HOME 
[AGAZINE^if you remit AT ONCE you may also 
select an extra THIRD book FREE. Order all thrae 
books BY NUMBER and address at once. AMBRICAK 
HOMB MAOAKUfB, Dtt»t. 8-1-64, 40 Rose f<^ 
New York. 
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rWB. T. FBLIX OOUBAUD'8 OBIJSMTAI. 
^^ OBBAM. OB MAOICAI. BBAUTIFIBB. 

PUchea, Rash, and Skin dial 

ind every blemish on beautFj 

Set detection. It has stood 

^ the test of S9 years, and is 

^ so harmless we taste it to 

f besureitispcoperiymade. 

f Accept no counterfeit of 

r timilar namel Dr. L. A. 

Sayre said to a lady of the 

haat4on (a patient): **As 

yon ladies wiO use theaa. I 

recommend *Qoania<rf 

ful of all the Skin preparaZ 

Dmnists and Fancy (roods 
DMlersintheU.S..Can. 
ada and Europe. 

PBRD T. HOPKINS. Prop'r, 37 OrMt Joom St., N. Y. 
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the tbooaand and don't 

make any profit. I don*t want the oroflt. I want joar tob- 

wrrlntton to the FARMBII*« CALL. Tou will nve many 

timetf the ccmt of my offer In a year. WRITE TO-DAY ! 

JOHN M. STAHL, DepL j3, QUINOY, ILL. 




BOY WANTED 

One bright boy in ererj town in the 
United States, where there are no 
news dealers, to sell the Taylor-Trot- 
wood Magasine erery month. A 
bright boy can earn good mon^j. 
Write for partioolars, Address 

TAYLOR-TROTWOOD MAGAZINE 

Nashville, TeoBsssee 


; 







100 LADIES' VISITING CARDS 

PRINTED IN PLATE SCRI^ TYPE, POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. CANADA, OR MEXICO. FOR 



Only 
50 Cents 




Only 
50 Cents 



Smm^plm mi Cmrd 



Send money with order and write name plainly 

KRAMER PRINTING COMPANY 

Long Dittance Telephone Main 1447 

KRAMER BUILDING, NASHVILLE. TENN. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

THERE IS SOMBTHING HERE THAT YOU WANT 

Do Tofft l^mnt to 8oll» Bt&y or EatcHmngo AartKlAst 
Tofft Cmn Do So THrotEgK TKcso ColfftsnTkiS 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

ATTORNEY— L. L. Mosher. Wagoner. Oklahoma. At- 
tomey. Abstractor and Collector. Buy Oklahoma lands, 
but have title examined by an expert. 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINES. Pflm Views, Magic 
Lanterns, Slides and similar Wonders For Sale. Catm- 
loffue Free. We also Buy Magic Picture Machines. 
Films, Slides, etc. Harbach A Co., 809 Filbert Street. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, sell goods by 
mail : cash orders : big profits ; conducted by anyone 
anywhere ; our plan positively successful ; absolute 
HatiKfaction guaranteed ; write for free booklet. Cen- 
tral Supply Co.. KanKEs City. Mo. 



WANTED — Dealers and wide-awake young men to 
get our Big Free Book of samples and styles of Men's 
and Ladies' Fine Tailored Clothing. Every garment 
guaranteed hand tailored, cut to measure and delivered 
(charges all paid) lower than competitors. Write to- 
day for Outfit, and make big profits for yourself while 
you please your customers with big valuer. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Washington Tailoring Company. 
1404 W. 2l8t St., Chicago. 111. 



REPRESENTATIVES AND AGENTS 
WANTED. 

WB WANT YOU to sell "Good Gumption," new, 
funny, sensible, fast selling book. Outfit free. The 
Southwestern Company, Publishers. Nashville. Tenn. 

AGE.NTS wanted for our Portrait and Art Novelties. 
Something entirely new for 1908. Catalogue and sam- 
ples free. Address N. M. Friedman ft Co.. Manufac- 
turers. Box 292. Martinsburg. Mo. 

WANTED. MEN, EVERYWHERE— ^ood pay^ To 
distribute circulars, advertising matter, Uck signs, etc 
No canvassing. Address National Advertising and Dis- 
tributing Bureau, Suite A. Oakland Bank Bldg.. Chi- 
cago. III. 



FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 



REAL ESTATE OPPORTUNITIES. 

"LAND" is a magazine that tells how you can make 
money in New York real estate. It gives fascinating 
facta about the wealth that is being made and tells 
bow you can share in It With as little as $10 3nra 
csn secure a piece of land that will multiply in value 
with the wonderful growth of New York City. Send 
me your name, address and occupation on a postal 
card, and I will send you "LAND" free for six months. 
W. M. Ostrander. Suite 849, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 



BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

WANTED — Young men and young women to prepare 
for positions paying from $50 to $150 per month. Posi- 
tions guaranteed ; railroad fare paid. Wheeler Business 
C liege. Birmingham, Ala. 



WANTED — General Agent. Mu»*t have had experi- 
ence handling agents In country work. Only men who 
tan show sutcessful experience need reply. Position 
worth $150.00 to $2r)0.00 per month, on salary, ex- 
penses and commission basis. State present employer 
and previous experience. American ConservatcM^s of 
Music. First Natl Bank Bldg., Nashville. Tenn. 

WANTED — Lumbermen — Who are open to engage- 
ment or advancement. Four thousand lumber manufac- 
turer.H endorse and employ our system in keeping In 
touch with skilled men. Gilt-edge propositions to com- 
petent men in every position connected with the manu- 
facture and marketing of Lumber. Send two stamps for 
particulars. Lumber Employees' Corporation. Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 



GRILLES FOR DOORS. ARCHES, etc. Some for 
:$2.50. Hardwood and Parquetry floors are Sanitary. 
Cabinet Mantels. $10.00 up. Cedar ChesU. Tile for 
-floors, walls, etc. Catalogue free. Ostendorf, 2919 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

ART LEATHER GOODS— Artistically burned and 
painted, table covers, pillows, wall hangers and novel- 
ties, the work of experienced free-hand artists. Beau- 
tifully burned table cover, potnsettia design, special at 
$3. Selected skins, all colors for art work. $1.75 each. 
Ladies' squaw hand bags, laces strung with Venetian 
beads. $1.50. prepaid. Special work done : get our es- 
timate ; circulars free. H. Maxim Co., Box 6401. Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 



OFFICE SUPPLIES. 



TYPEWRITERS— New and slightly used at lowest 
pricei. Write for catalogue and price list. Central 
Typewriter Company, 84 Caxton Bldg.. Chicago. IlL 

OFFICE SYSTEMS. SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE— 
Business Help^ at Wholesale Prices. The only ezclu- 
Five office supply mail order house in existence. Large 
illustrated book outlining up-to-date methods of con- 
ducting business, sent free upon request SSxoellent 
proportion for salesmen. The North American Supply 
Co.. Inc.. Columbus. Ohio, U. 8. A. 



WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY. 



m 



Scad Ue. for* lalM «aM 



ICOUPON No. 12071 
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POULTRY AND PET STOCK. 

HOMERS for squab breeding ; mated birds. Misaoorl 
Squab Co., 3801 Shaw Ave., St Louis, Mo. 

JUMBO HOMERS for Squab Breeding, $1.60 per pair. 
Every pair is guaranteed mated and banded. S«nd 
stamp for our illustrated Book which gives valuable 
Information. Prov. Squab Co., Providence, R. I. 

RIDPATHS PERFECTION— A nest used by C. W. 

I Ridoath for the last four years, in raising Patridge 

I Cochins. It saves trouble, saves chickens and eggs. 

I and avoids nine-tenths of the losses of the ordinary. 

catch-as-you-can, plans. Two nests, nested and 

' equipped with Ridpath's perfect feed and water troogb 

• tent for $2.00 f. o. b. cars at Pierce City, Mo. Wei^t 

about 20 lbs. Instruct as to shipping. Address all 

orders to Lock Box 297, Pierce City, Mo. 

HIGHEST QUALITY— S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 8. C. 
Buff Orpingtons. White Wyandottes. S. C. White Leg- 
horns, White and Barred Plymouth Rocks — 15 eggs. 
$1.50 : 30 eggs. $2.76. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, eggs. 
I $1.50 per 11 ; 22 for |2.75. Mammoth Bronxe Tv- 
keys, eggs, $2 per 9 : $3.75 for 18. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send for free illustrated catalogue. Hermi- 
tage Poultry Farm, Route 7, Hendersonville, Tenn. 



FOR THE TOILET. 



BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION— We guarantee to 
remove Freckles. Tan, Liver Spots and Pimples. Sales 
agents make big money. References, our dty banks- 
Geo. T. Brandon Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS. 



PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, LABELS— Send for my 
free book. "How to Get Them." InTent something use- 
ful. There ts money in practical inventions whether 
large or small. Advice free. Joshua R. H. Potts. Law- 
yer. 929 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia; 80 Dearborn St.. 
Chicago: 306 Ninth St, Washington. 



BOOKS AND BOOK PLATES. 



SAVE YOUR LIBRARY—Your name on an artistic 
bookplate assures the return of borrowed books. Our 
p^rtiDlio of original designs now ready. Send four 
cents. Wm. A. Daniel Co., 42 Homestead. Nashville. 
Tenn. 



WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT. 

FREE — A Beautiful Lace Handkerchief with each 
packet of Thelma Sachet Powder at 25c. Your money 
bick if dissatisfied. Send to-day. Address. The Howe 
Mfg. Co., Dept, B, No. 70 Holbrook Ave., South Brain- 
tree. Mass. 

LADIES — Our cleaning fluid removes spots from silk, 
satin and embroideries, etc.. in five minutes. Any lady 
en ue it. Full directions and sample bottle for fifty 
cents. Write to-day. Annlston Dry Cleaning Works, 
Ann!. ton, Ala. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



COLLECT f^^SJ^^ 



Amusement and In- 
struction. Large 19ii7 price list and 
twjo unused French Pictnlai stamps. FRIlE it 
...._».-»r this paper is mentioned. 155 forcigm. all different, 
10c,; pocket albums, 5c : 1,ini() hingres. 5c.: Approval ^heets. 5(>% 
Codmiission. Ncwl:a<las< auipf .. 57 Wssfclm— BKi , Bes os. 



FOR YOUR DEN — Indian* beaded trappings, ancient 
stone Indian relics, old pistols, etc. Illustrated list 
4. C. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 

SAVE TIME, LABOR, EXPENSE— We attend to 
anything. Nothing too large nor too small. Write for 
Information. Bell ft Bell, 2018 Pine St, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

INTERESTED IN NEW YORK? Questions answered 
10 cents each. Personal matters attended to. Pur- 
chase 3 made for you. Write. Schorman's, 542 West 
159th St. New York. 

WOULD YOU MARRY IF SUITED? Matrtmonlal 
paper with advertisements marriageable people, many 
rich, from all sections, mailed, sealed, free. A. H. 
Gunnels, Toledo, Ohio. 

BOY WANTED — One bright boy In every town In the 
United States, where there are no newsdealers, to sell 
the Taylor-Trotwood Magaeine every month. A bright 
boy can earn good money. Write for particulars. Ad- 
dress, Taylor-Trotwood Magazine. Nashville. Tenn. 



AQCIITC An opportunity to make big money. Your 
MuLniO name and addre38 sent to us to-day will 
put you in touch with one of the best agents' proposl- 
t'ons ever made ; only those who mean business need 
apply ; experience not necessary ; write at once for full 
particulars of our big ofler to Manager, Dept 3-54, 
Box 1815. N. Y. City. 



MORPHINE 

PA^LESS HOME TREATMENT. 

We will send any one addicted to Opium, 
Morphine or Laudanum, a free trial treat- 
ment of our remedy. No matter how severe 
your case, with reasonable co-operation, we 
can promise you a perfect cure. Confi- 
dential correspondence invited from all, 
especially physicians. 

ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 
Suite 305, 1181 Bnmdwmy, NBW YORK. 



8oisha Diamonds 

THI LATEST 8CUITin€ DI800TIBT 

I Brisht. siMrkUns, beantifal. For brilUanor 
they equal the senulne. standing all test ana 
passle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
Bent free with prlrilege ot examinatioa. 
For partloolan, iwioes, eto., address 

THE K. OREOO NFO. < INPT. CO. 
Oapt. % IMS W. JsskasB Swd., CUssfi^nk 

HAVE YOUR SOILED CLOTHES 
FRENCH DRY CLEANED 

We can make any eannent vou have look perfe<itly new. 
The more delicate the material the better we can clean it. 
1Vrtt4 us and we will tell you how to reach us from any Stance. 

FRENCH DRY CLEANING CO. 



107 EIGHTH AVE., N., 



NASHVILLE^ TENN. 



REVERSIBLE RUGS 

MADE FROM YOUR OLD CARPETS 

We can take your old carpets and make handsome reversible rugrs 
from them. Carpets that you have been thinking: of throwingr away 
can be made into things of beauty. You cannot imagine just how 
attractive the rug thus made will be until you have seen one. Write 
for particulars and prices, or send us your old carpets at once. 

Ra^ Factory, is is Churcli 8i., Nashville, Tenn. 



roB A 
BUSINISS 
■OUOATION 

ATTXND 





Nos. IM. in. 154 N. Cherry Street. 
NASHVILLI, TtNN. 
L practical school of established repntaiioii. 
_.. catchpenny methods. Business men reoom* 
mend this college. Write for circulars. 
Address R. W. JINNINOS. 




ALPHA SANITARIUM FOR CONSUMPTIVES 

Tbnt Lifk, with every home conuort. 
Tbbatmsnt Fre h air, sandhine. rt-st and proper 
f cdlog, reinf iroed by every wientlflc iip-t«»-date re- 
sonrce. ClimatH dry and mild. Altitnde »d ptfd to 
all cases. e«p«^3 1 ally thone with t**nn6ncy to weak heart 
or hf morrhages. Tkainbd N uksem and reeident phy- 
Eician alwnv.s in attendance, aidtsd by an adequate 
corps of emrienc consulting phvMi- hinn. F«r full in- 
formation addreas J. T. BERNARD, M.D., Lbte, Tcxas« 
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A COMPLETE 

COURSE IN 
MUSIC-FREE 

A chance to learn to play the piano 
or organ without any cost to you 

The fifty lessons I am giving away are absolutely guaranteed, and cover 
every point in a complete music course. This is an offer that you will not often 
encounter. This course is taught by mail by one of the best conservatories of 
music in the United States. I have made arrangements with this conservatory 
for a number of courses, which I am going to give away for a few days' 
service from each person wanting one, and this company is under contract to 
give my students their best attention. Any child can learn music by this system. 
Learning music is not a burden when this system is used. 

I WANT TO GIVE YOU one of these courses, but I cannot do it unless 
you investigate. I say positively that there is no such thing as failure if you 
take this course, and you will learn to play so quickly you will be both pleased 
and amazed. It makes no difference whether you are a beginner in music or 
not, or how far advanced you are in your lessons, you can learn more from, 
this course. In fact, the course I am giving away will teach you more about 
music than you can learn anywhere else. This is a strong assertion, but it is 
the truth. 

Do not let this opportunity slip. Write me to-day for more particulars 
regarding this course, and how to get it. I assure you it is worth looking into. 

J. E. POLLOCK 

VANDERBILT BUILDING, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THE DUPLEX 

BUST DEVELOPER 

(▼AOUUM MXTHOD) 

The only scientific method|of 
developing the bast. Annnfail- 
inc restorer of nature's beauty 
of form. Most gratifying results 
guaranteed in cases of sus- 
pended development where na- 
ture is dormant. 

Write to-day for terms and full 
particulars. 

THE D. B. D. COMPANY, 

1 14 Elm St.» St. Louis, Mo, 




Depend on having all deformities of 
the face corrected by the McClain Meth- 
od. If the nose is out of shape, we 
straighten it. All scar and wrinkled 
places in the skin we correct. Try us 
and be cured. Write us to-day.' 

DR. McCLAIN'S SANITARIUM 

1004 N. dth St. WACO. TEXAS 

In writing me mention Taylor-Trotwood Magasine 



ielp 



Wflnfftll ^^^ '^^^ women, everywhere, unable 
ff OllloU to do hard work ; work to do at home ; 
ilso boys and girls who wish to earn spending money ; 
totYl easy ; Inexperience no drawback ; great opportun- 
ty ; you pay nothing ; we do all thjtt. Write at once — 
D-day — for full particulars. F. Kaas, Room 8-54, 40 
Lose Street, N. T. City. 




Every Woman 

needs my Saniiary Pad Protector, made 
of linen rubber clotb; ft is washable and 
durable. Endorsed by Physicians. Fa- 
vored by tourists and automobl lists. 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents. Address 

MADAME LOUISE; 

Suite B. 246 Hampden Ct., Chicago, III 



AN EDUCATED EXPERT SPECIALIST 

Hftving three medioftl diplomas and eertifloates of endoreement from four- 
teen State Medical Boards of Bxaminen, including Tennessee tnd other 
•onthem states. 

CURE OR NO CHARGE 

I do not daim to gire you something for nothing, but will allowjou to pay 
me as results are produced, weekly or monthly. A OHAKGB I\>B BOTfi 
THB BICH AND POOB. 

I TREAT AND GUARANTEE TO CURE 

Aoate, Neryous, Chronic and Special Diseases, Including Blood and SUn 
Diseases, dancers. Piles, Kidney Diseas e s, LlTer and Stomach Trouble, 
Nerre Bzhaustlon, Debility, Varicose or Knotted Veins, Stricture, Bladder 
and Prostatic Trouble. Drain, Bheumatiim, Paralysis and all Inherited, 
coatraoted or Specific Disorders of men and women. 

CONSULTATION AT OFFICE OR BY HAIL FREE 

Office Hours : 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; Sundays, 9 a.m. to % p.m. 

DR. ROLAND REGISTER, Sil^SL-JJllTf^jyf l'S'.^SS^:::^ 
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OLD CONFED 

SMOKIISa TOBACCX) 



On^ Round Raelcaflr^ Rre« 



"Old Conled'* Is carefully selected Ten 

We pMltlT«l7 goMxuit— It not to Iran yowr moatli or Mto 
jowr tongao. 

Tho qoAllty, flftYor And aroma of 014 Cofllod aro always tlio 
■amo— oolnir tnroo yaars old beforo wa pat It on tha markat. 

WB RBCOMMBND IT POR PIPB 8MOKINO ONLY 

It Is put up III •*u«».puuiitl ui'lisauU %"M diract fromFaciorT 
to nBoiarat 60 eantt par p«>aDd, or K-Poand tarkt al 26 
eantc, by mall, postpaid. This tobaccu has aavar boan sold 
for lass than 76 centk, and jou hava paid $1.00 par pound 
for tobaeeo not half so prnod. It laats longor and ipvas twiea 
tho tattstactlon whila It laats. 



Air Cured Tobacco 

HERe IS out FREE OFFER Inonlarloraaclioirarfboiy 
^.— ««— ^— — «— .1^^ wlioloTaaanold.«l»o,eoBa. 
try smuka, wa hava piacad a apoetal prteo of 60 conti par 



poond on 014 CtaM. and wUTsand ona pound to acy ad- 
drasa In tha Unltad titatos, Maxloo or Canada, by mall, pro- 
paid, for 60 cants. Or yon can sand as an oraor for foor 
pounds and as soon as wa raealTo tha prleo, $2.00, wa will 
aand you flva pounds by axprasa, all eharicas prapaM, tha 
axtra pound fraa to you. If you would Ilka to try Old Coa- 
Ia4 bafora ordarlng so mueh, sand us 60 eants mmd coi » isll 
pound sack by ratum mall, postpaid. 



W. W. FORD TOBACCO WO 

TIm W. W. Pord Tobaooo Workn is thoronchlj reUabla in OTuty partlonlar, and will ( 



i->-"3W"STIIi 

A medal winner at the World 
rery highest anthority. In 
from laat of April up to laa« 
■peoiKl dispenimtion of the Tei 
waa entered and carried off al 
f or descriptiTe oironlar. W. 1 



4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 4 


West 1 

"Land of Opp 

FAST BECOMING TH 
VEGETABLE, GRAIN 
COTTON COUNTRY oj 


\ 
\ 


No Trouble to Answer Questions 
WRITE for DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


E. P. TURNER, Gen. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 


t 



The Complete Vest-Pocket 
■Memorandum Book, lOc." 



The Cotton Belt has issued a fine leather-covered, gilt-edge memorandum 
book, which will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps or coin. 

This book of 78 pages contains space for daily reminders for every day in the 
year; address and cash accounts; several pages of useful in- 
formation, such as postal rates and regulations, populations of 
cities, tables of weights and measures, etc. With all, this book 
is not bulky, but slips easily into the vest pocket. Send 10 
cents today, before all are gone. ' Address 

E. W. LaBEAUME, a P. & T. A. 
913 EquiUblo Buildinc ST. LOUIS, MO. 



'Beit, 
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MAKES FAT VANISH 



Free Catarrli Remedy. 

Dr« Blooer Offers to MaU Free a Trial Package o 
His Remedy. 



This remedy was discovered thirty -three 
years ago by Dr. Blosser, and used with such 
success in his practice that he was influenced to 
make it known to the world. His business now 
occupies a large four-story building, and over one 
hundred people are employed in preparing and 
sending it out to patients, and all this great busi- 
ness is secured simply by giving the sufferers a 
free trial and allowing them to judge for them- 
selves before buying it. 

Dr. Blosser's Remedy reaches and drives out 
catarrTi where liquids, sprays, douches, salves and 
medicated creams cannot possibly be applied. 

It "opens up" and clears out the head, nose and 
throat, stops the hawking and spitting and nose 
blowing, relieves the headache, head noises, deaf- 
ness, sore throat, etc. 

Send a postal caffd (or letter) at once to Dr. 
J. W. Blosser, 501 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga., if 
you wish to receive the free package and an illus- 
trated booklet. 



[^ Do You Shake? 
pimiis noMia k 
Known to thousands as a safe, sure 
preventative and cure for malaria, 
chills and ague. Free sample on request 
. JOHN ALLEN'S SONS 
# Box in, Sta. C Lo« Anselea, CaL 



ACCIITC use our reputation ; a mine for IWe agents; 
MuLillO establish a pleasant, profitable, permanent 
business : be your own boss : we start you on the way 
to independence ; we have worked up from the rank& 
ourirelves and are glad to help you ; free outfit and 
!«'mple instructions; write for them to-day. Home Co.. 
De*k 3-54. 2 Duane St., N. Y. City. 



CATARRH, ASIHMA 



. C. C. Catarrh-Asthma Cure 

Will cure you. Two or three cents a day if you are satinfled and nothinfif 
if you are not. UarmleiR, convenient, agreeable, private and marvel- 
ously certain, because <he method is common henae and the medlrineis 
right. The Inhalent is the dls^'overy of an emin»'nt phvsician and has no 
equHl ; the Inhaler is our patent and 1« be^t ever devlsfd. Its cures of 
CATARRH caused natients to name U " The LUtle Wonder." Its curw of 
ASTHMA have been most &Mtoand'n«. For BRONCHITIS. HAY FEVER. 
THROAT and LUNQS, it is unequaled. BAD BREATH it has n» ver fHil> d 
to correi-t It cures or prevents DEAFNESS and reHtorea LOST SENSE 
OP SMELL. Beet rem»dy for COLDS, and prevents Pnemnonia. Does 
not hinder ihehreathlnr andrnn le revulat* d to any force denired. 1 ays 
the H'-alinir Balm directly, CONTINUOUSLY on tbe Pore spot, whether at 
t'op or bottom of the lnngf>. Change of Climate Without Change • f Residence. 
NeedM no help fr^m other m»-iiic oeM. SOLD UNDER STRICT LEGAL 
GUARANTEE. Pre-emlnt-ntly the remedy for CatarrhHl l>i^ea>e^1n any 
f.rm or stave. LONG TRIAL. Write for information to-day as you may 
not see this again. Addrens 
e. C. C. CATARRH-y^STHMA CURE, 1348 VanBoren Street, Chicago 
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THE TAYLOR -TROTWOOD MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS 



"CHILDREN TEETHING" 

Mrs. Wintlow't Soothing Syrup should 
always be used for children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhea. Twenty-five cents. 

A RECORD OF OVER SIXTY-FIVE 
YEARS 

Fop orer slxty-flTe yean MRS. WINSLOWfl 
SOOTHING STRUP hat been Msed by motheru 
for their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your reet by a 
■Ick child suffering and crjring with pain of Cut- 
ting Teeth? If bo, send at once and get a bottle 
of "Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup," for Chil- 
dren Teething. The value ii incalculable. It 
will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately. 
Depend upon it. mothers, there is no mistake 
about it It cures Diarrhoea, regulates the 
Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens 
the Gums, reduces inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. "Mrs. Wins- 
low's Soothing Syrup" for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and Is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by 
all druggists throughout the world. Price, twen- 
ty-flve cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
"MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP." 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, June 
80th. 1906. Serial Number 1088. 



Sight is Spiritual! Hearing is Spiritual! 

An educated Psychic will answer one question for 
10 cents, three questions for 25 cents; full reading, 
$1.00. Do not forget to send 2-oent stamp for return 
postage. You who are ont of H^mony , let me help you. 

Address MRS. H. A. DARROW, Box 205, Lincoln, Neb. 



AfiCIITQ ^^'1 y^^ represent us in your conununlty? 
MULnlO Big money made by all our agents; you 
can do the same ; we supply everything ; good business 
opportunity ; write to-day and get free outfit and easy 
instructions. C. Dreebye, Dpt. 3-64, Box 2079, N. Y. 
City. 

HARMLESS TOBACCO CURE 5{S?„:ino^' ^f2?„?.'^1 

harmless tobacco remedy. It completely cured her husband in ten 
days. She sends prescription free for self-addressed envelope. 
Druggist can fill it. 

MORPHINE 

and other drug habits are positively cured by HABITTN A. 
For hypodermio or internal use. Sample sent C D C C 
to any drug habitne by mail in plain wrapper, i^ Iv L# L# 
Regular price, |2 00 per bottle. 
DELTA CHBMICAL COMPANY, III! Hsllsad BMf., ST. LOUIS, MO. 



M 



ORPHINEsi^ 

HAB(T8. Fol iafomyiaa how-to 



Add!L!^^Bt^%X^7& C^amjL 



Bright's Disease and Diabetes 
Successfully Treated 

Under the Anapleea of tbe Clnelnnatl Bren- 

tmm Post Fire Teat Cases 'Were Seleeted 

and Treated Pablteljr bjr Dr. Irrtae 

K. Mett Free of Ohanre 



^ 



^ Irvine K. Mott, M.D^ of CindnnaU, Ohio, well and 
favorably known in that city as a learned physician— 
a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte Medical College, 
clasa of 1888. and who afterward took Clinical Courses 
^■"^ at the London (Bug.) Hospitals 

and has since 1890 been a Special- 
ist for the treatment of kidney 
diseases— claims that be has dis- 
covered a remedy to successfully 
treat Bright's Disease, Diabetes 
> and other kidney troubles, either 
I in their first. Intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: "My 
method arrests the disease, sven 
^ though it has destroyed wotX of 
W the kidney, and pretterves intact 

, .w. yet destroyed. The medicines I use 

neutralize the poisons that form a toxine that de- 
stroys the cells in the tubes in the kidneys." 

The Evening Poet, one -ot the leading daily papers 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott's success, 
asked if he would be willing to give a public test to 
demonstrate his faith in his treatment, and prove its 
merit by treating five persons suffering from Bright's 
Disease and Diabetes, free of charge, the Poet to select 
the cases. 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve per- 
sons were selected. After a most critical chemical 
analysis and microscopic examination had been made, five 
of the cases out of tne twelve, those showing the most 
advanced form of these diseases, were decided upon. 
These cases were placed under Dr. Mott's care and re- 
ports published each week in the Poet. In three months 
all were discharged by Dr. Mott The persons treated 
gained their normal weight, strength and appetite and 
were able to resume their usual work. Any one desir- 
ing to read the details of this public test can obtain 
copies by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an inter- 
national reputation that has brought him into corre- 
spondence with people all over the world, and several 
noted Europeans are numbered among those who have 
been successfully treated, as treatment can be admin- 
istered effectively by mall. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are suf- 
fering with Bright's Disease, Diabetes or any kidney 
trouble whatever, and will be pleased to give his expert 
opinion free to those who will send him a description 
of their symptoms. An essay which the Doctor has 
prepared about kidney trouble and describing his new 
method of treatment, will also be mailed by him. Cor- 
respondence for this purpose should be addressed to 
IRVINB K. MOTT, M.D., 828 Mitchell Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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MARVEL CO.. 


Room D, 44 East 23d St , New York 
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A Simple Remedy 



Purely Vegetable 

Cardui is a purely vegetable 
extract of certain medicinal 
ingredients with a specific, 
medicinal influence on the 
womanly organs, as is proved 
by its record of over lialf a 
century of success in the relief 
or cure of female ailments. 

It is a simple, harmless, 
non-intoxicating remedy, act- 
ing gently and naturally, and 
is recommended to girls and 
women, of all ages, for womanly 
pains, dragging feelings, ner- 
vousness, weakness, and any 
other form of sickness peculiar to 
females. 



• Mrs. A. C. Beaver, of Uni- 
coi, Route No. 1, Marbleton, 
Tenn. , writes : * * I suffered 
with bearing-down pains, feet 
swelled, pains in right side, 
headache, pains in shoulders, 
nervous palpitation, and oth- 
er troubles I cannot mention, 
but I took Wine of Cardui and. 
can recommend it to all who 
suffer from female diseases, as 
I have found it the best medi- 
cine I ever used for female 
troubles/' 
Try it. All druggists sell it 

VA I IT A Rl C Write for 61-page illustrate 
YALrU/iDLrt: Book, •• ffomeTreoUntnt /or 
Rnn^ CDCp ITom^." descrihing ^ymp* 
OXnJwi, ri\CL# toms of Ff^maie DiH^Mfti and 
frivinf? rnluable hiuts on 
hAAlth, hygif^n^, diet, ra-dicine, etc , for women. 
Sent fr<H>, p«iHtpaid. Address: Ladie** Advisory 
Dept.^ The Oliaiuuiooga Medicine Go, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 



Take CARDUI 
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DON'T EXPERIMENT— USE ONLY * 
ENAMEL COLORS 

BEST FOR 
OLD OR NEW 

FLOORS, FURNITURE 

KHB WOODWORK 

Dries Over Nltfht 
Wears Like 'Cement 
Contains no Japan or Shellac 

-Made in theee 8hade»- 



OAK, OHIBBT, MAHOOANT, WAIiNUT, ROSBWOOD, 

YsLLOW, Tbrra Cotta, also Transparbnt for 
■ Linoleums, etc. — ^— ^— ^— 

1-2 Piiit.25ct PiMi,40c| QMrt,75ct 1-2 6allMi, $l«40t 
GellMt$2J0 

Write to-daj for free booklet, color card, and Ust 
of dealers, or send 10 cents to paj postage for a 
trial can. Address 

FLOOR-SHINE COMPANY 

ST. LOUIS. MO. 

Dbmovillb Dkug Co., Nashvillb, mU **Floor.Shine." 
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Maxwell House 
Blend €o1Tee 

is an ideal cup whenever 
served. It is blended by 
experts from the finest of 
high-grade varieties, car- 
ried through five processes 
of cleaning, roasted cor- 
rectly and packed fresh 
\ from the roasters into 
) air-tight cans. 1 and 3 
pound whole, ground or 
pulverized. 



ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT 
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HOUSTONJEX. 




Tbe Greatcft of Muacal Inveotioii*— the Two-Horn 

DUPLET 

PHONOGRAPH 

FREE TRIAL 



NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 

T la the phonograph that gives you all the sound 
vibrations. It has not only two horns, but two 




Each horn is so in. longwith 17 in. 
beil. Cahinet t8 in. x 14 in. x to in. 



Duplex gets 
pnonographs get the h: 
you a better tone— cleai 
the orlglnaL Our 

FREE 

Catalogue ^ 

will explain fully V 
the superiority of « 
The Duplex. Don't fl 
allow any one toper- ■ 
suadeyou to buyany m 
other make without ■ 
first sending for our ■ 
catalogue. The Du- 1 

Slex is not sold by m 
ealen or in stores. ^ 
2® *^ Aetaal^ 

JobbSr*^5dr' kU ^ wll.T..th.rccoi. 

juuueiB, f P^^ "^^ i« rvprodQMr mt*^ its itiTf ace. Th« needl* pol 

Oaiy aireet ITOm our sntMt with th« inner (which it nore accnrot*) w»ll of th« loand 

ffaetonr to the user, »▼•. thm rtprodncln* mor* psrfectly whatevar iDn»li> wan put Into 

eliminating all . . . ^^ » ^ thororoH whonltwaamadx The Dnplaxhaaadavfcr by which the walfht 

middlemen's profits. ^ ^^ nftrcdaMr vpoBMnii neord nuf b« NfoUtcd to anlt the newls of the ocranoA tlma rraetW preservf n« the lif^ and don 



That is why we are able to mana- 
ffaetore and deliver the best phono- 
graph made for less than one- 
third what dealers ask for other 
makes not as good. 

Freight Prepaid 

S«Teii Days* Free Trial 

We allow MTen days' free trial in your own hone 
In which to decide whether yon wish to keep it. If 
the machine does not make r'*od onr every claim— 
irolnne. qnality, aavfnr, sat isf action- jnat send it 
back. We'll pay all freight charges both ways. 

All the Latest ImproTeinents 

The Duplex Is eqiiippe<t with a mechanical fee<* that 
ird of all the destmctlTe work of pro* 



bUlty of tbe records. These art exdosivt f eatnrea of the Duplex and can not he ha^ on any other make of phonofraph. 



Duplex Phonolraph Co.. 345 Pattenon St. Kalamazoo. Mich. "^^tSiSS^^^^i:::;^ 
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